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«  To  provide  a  place  ,of  meeting  for  all  Gentlemen  connected 
with  the  Colonies  and  British  India,  and  others  taking  an  interest 
in  Colonial  and  Indian  affairs  ;  to  establish  a  Beading  Boom  and 
Library,  in  which  recent  and  authentic  intelligence  npon  Colonial 
and  Indian  subjects  may  be  constatitly  available,  and  a  Museum  for 
the  collection  and  exhibition  of  Colonial  and  Indian  productions ; 
to  facilitate  interchange  of  experiences  amongst  persons  representing 
all  the  Dependencies  of  Great  Britain ;  to  afford  opportunities  for 
the  reading  of  Papers,  and  for  holding  Discussions  upon  Colonial 
and  Indian  subjects  generally ;  and  to  undertake  scientific,  literary, 
and  statistical  inves^ations  in  connection  witii  the  British  Empire. 
But  no  Paper  shall  be  read,  or  any  Discussion  be  permitted  to  take 
place,  tending  to  give  to  the  Institute  a  party  character/'   (Bule  L) 

There  are  two  classes  of  Fellows,  Resident  and  Non-Besident, 
both  elected  by  the  Council  on  the  nomination  of  two  Fellows, 
one  of  whom  at  least  must  sign  on  personal  knowledge.  The 
former  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  i68,  and  an  annual  subscription 
of  £2 ;  the  latter  an  entrance  fee  of  £1  Is.,  and  an  annnal  sub- 
scription of  £1  Is.  (which  is  increased  to  JS2  when  temporarily 
visiting  the  United  Kingdom).  Besident  Fellows  can  compound 
for  the  annual  subscription  by  the  payment  of  J620,  or  after  five 
years'  annual  subscription  on  payment  of  £16  ;  and  Non-Besident 
Fellows  can  compound  for  the  Non-Besident  annual  subscription 
on  payment  of  £10. 

!|ziiriUges  of  J^ellobs  b^ose  Sobsmpltons  an  not  in  ^msr. 

The  privileges  of  Fellows,  whose  subscriptions  are  not  in  arrear 
include  the  use  of  the  Institute  building,  which  comprises  Beading, 
Writing,  and  Smoking  Booms,  Library,  Newspaper  Boom,  &c.  All 
Fellows,  whether  residing  in  England  or  the  Colonies,  have  a  report 
of  each  Meeting,  and  the  Annual  Volume  of  Proceedings  forwarded 
to  them. 

To  be  present  attheEveningMeetings,  and  to  introduce  one  visitor. 

To  be  present  at  the  Annual  Conversazione,  and  to  introduce  alady  • 

The  support  of  all  British  subjects,  whether  residing  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  ihe  Colonies — for  the  Institute  is  intended  for 
both — is  earnestly  desired  in  promoting  the  great  objects  of  extend- 
ing knowledge  respecting  the  various  portions  of  the  Empire,  and 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  its  permanent  unity. 

Contributions  to  the  Library  will  be  thankfully  received. 

J.  S.  O'HALLOBAN, 

Secretary. 
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ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE. 


SESSION  1889-90. 


FIRST  ORDINABY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  First  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  on 
Tuesday,  November  12|  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel 
M^tropole. 

The  Right  Hon*  the  Mabquis  of  Lorxe,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G., 
presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  (June  18, 
1889)  were  read  and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since 
that  meeting  231  Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  46  Resident  and 
184  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows ; — 

Jame$  D.  AdamBon^  Ca/rrol  W.  AnsdeU,  David  T,  Arnot,  F,  Barings 
Oould,  H.  F.  BiUvnghunty  H,  R,  Fox-Bourne^  Jamea  Bueltanan^  P.  F, 
CamtpheU-Johnston,  Alexander  Cowan^  Thomas  W.  Davies,  Frederick 
William  Donkiiif  Arthur  Dudgeon^  William  Dudgeon^  John  M.  Fairfax^ 
John  Oirdwood,  Hon.  Albert  H.  O,  Orey,  Sir  John  A,  Hanliam,  Bart. ; 
Dr,  Arthur  Harrison,  Capt,  Thomae  B.  Harry,  Cuyler  A,  Holland, 
Thomas  Jacheon,  ThoTnaaB,  Jordan,  Jamee  Mecredy,  William  Meudell, 
Arthur  Miller,  C.  A,  Duff  Miller,  Alexander  Myers,  William  D,  Nestle, 
AlicJc  Oshome,  Copt  James  L,  Parfitt,  Henry  Parker,  Sir  William  C. 
Plowden,  K.C.S.L,  M.P, ;  Harry  PuUen,  Eugene  T.  Bandall,  O.  Cros- 
land  Bobinson,  Charles  J.  Boyds,  Arthur  Bussell,  Sydney  Sparhes, 
John  8,  Bprent,  Oeorge  H.  SyJces,  M,A,,  M.  Inst.  C.E. ;  Arthur  D» 
Thurshy,  Ernest  Tidey,  John  Tosh,  Thomas  S.  D.  Wallace,  Edmund 
M,  Young,  Edward  0»  Young, 
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2  First  Ordinary  General  Meeting, 

Non-Eesident  Fellows : — 

David  Abbott  (Victoria)^  WilUa/m  Trail  Anderson  {Griqualand  West)^ 
Dtmcan  C.  Andrew  (Cape  Colony)^  Abe  Bmley  (Tranwaal),  A.  W.  Beck 
(Orange  Free  State) j  Charlea  P.  BecJc  (Orange  Free  State),  George 
Beveridge  (Cape  Colony)^  William  Biden  (Cape  Colony),  Alfred  L. 
Blackburn  (Cape  Colony)^  Sir  C,  Frederick  BUUne  (Cape  Colony)^  B,  N. 
Bland  (Straits  Settlements),  M,  P.  Blundell  (Victoria),  Charles  8. 
Botsford  (Canada),  John  L.  Brown  (Neio  South  Wales),  Thomas  L, 
Broume  (South  AustraUa),  Oeorge  Bruce  (Cape  Colony),  John  S.  Brun- 
shiU  (Transvaal),  A,  D.  Buckeridge  (TransviMT),  WiUickm  Butterton, 
M,Inst,C.E.  (Natal),  William  JB.  Cave,  J,P.  (South  AvstrdUa),  Oowan 
C.  S,  Clark  (Cape  Colony),  Cornelius  Cock,  J,P,  (Cape  Colony),  Edwin 
C  Connor  (British  Honduras),  WilUa/m  Cooley  (Natal),  Colonel  W. 
Jesser  Coope  (Cape  Colony),  John  T.  Coulthard  (Transvadl),  B.  Lewis 
Oousens  (Transvaal),  Charles  Cowen  (Transvaal),  Alexa/nder  Cowie 
(Cape  Colony),  Hon,  Robert  Craig,  M,L.C.  (Jamaica),  Bobert  Damdson 
(Cape  Colony),  Major  J.  G.  Dames,  M.H.A.  (Tasmania),  H.  E. 
Henderson  Davis  (Ja/»naica),  Dr.  R,  St.  Ma/rk  Dawes  (South 
Australia),  F,  W.  Ramsay  Denny  (Cape  Colony),  Thomas  Denny 
(Victoria),  Abraham  De  Smidt  (Cape  Colony),  Adam  G,  De  SnUdt, 
M.L.A.  (Cape  Colony),  Henry  De  Stedingk  (Transvaail)^  A. 
W.  Dobbie  (South  AustraUa),  John  M.  Donald  (Trcmsva^il),  Alfred 
DowUng  (Transva^il),  Geoffrey  Drage  (Cape  Colony),  Robert  Duff 
(British  Chiiana)^  Frank  C.  Dumat  (Natal),  John  S.  Duncan  (Natal), 
Ernest  Ebert  (Cape  Colony),  F.  Eckstein  (Tra^uvaal),  Wellesley  M. 
Edehborough  (Cape  Colony),  Emit  WiUiam,  Engelken  (Cape  Colony), 
Edward  England  (Victoria),  Hon.  W.  B.  Espeut,  M.L.C.  (Jamaica), 
Dr.  J.  E.  A.  Ferguson  (British  ChUana),  Hon.  T.  A.  Finlaysofi, 
M.L.C.  (Trinidad)^  Charles  M.  Fisher  (Victoria),  Vivian  Folkes 
(Natal),  Jamss  P.  Ford  (Cape  Colony),  James  Fowler  (South  Au^alia), 
Hugh  Eraser  (Ceylon),  Alfred  WilUamfi  Fuller  (Transvaal),  Dougaid 
Gardner  (Griqwdand  West),  Charles  L,  Garla/nd,  M.P.  (New  South 
Wales),  Dr,  David  Gill,  F.R.S.  (Astronomer  RoycU,  Cape  Colony), 
Joseph  A.  Gittens  (Barbados),  WiUiani  Goddard  (Traohsvoial),  A.  H.  W. 
Gordon  (British  Guiana),  George  Gordon  (Cape  Colony),  W.  Chrdofi 
Gordon  (Trinidad),  Hon.  Morgan  S.  Grace,  MJj.C.  (New  Zealand), 
Henry  E.  W,  Grant  (Trinidad),  James  OraaU  (Tasmania),  John  E. 
Green  (Transvaal),  Edward  M.  Greene  (Natal),  Thomas  G.  GriffUhs 
(Cape  Colony),  R.  L.  Gurden  (Victoria),  Adam  W.  Guthrie  (Cape 
Colony),  Mark  J.  Hammond,  J.P.  (New  South  Wales),  John  T. 
Hamilton  (Western  AustraUa),  John  Hampton  (Chriqualand  West), 
Edward  Hancock  (Transva^,  Viggo  J.  Hansen  (Cape  Colony) ^  Harry 
H>  Hards  (Cape  Colony),  Morgan  H  Harding  {Trinidad),  W.  A. 
Harper  (New  South  Waies),  Dr.  F.  M.  Harricks  (Victoria),  Dr.  David 
Harris,  J.P.  (Griqualand  West),  Charles  S.  Haaell  (Cape  Colony), 
Samiuel  Henderson  (Trinidad),  Tom  HiUs  (Victoria)  ,Thomas  Hobbs 
(Transvaal),   Richard   R.  Hollins    (Transvaal),   L.    E.    B,    Homan 
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(Tranivaal),  Bt.  Hon.  tits  Earl  of  Hopetoun^  G.C.M.G.  {Governor  of 
Vieioria),  J.  Mc,  A.  Howden  (Victoria),  David  Hunter  (Natal)^  Edward 
O,  Hutchifuon  {Transvaal),  T.  A,  F.  Inglis  {Victoria),  Hon.  Hubert 
E.  H.  Jemingham,  C.M.G.  {Colonial  Secretary,  British  Honduras), 
Charles  T.  Jones,  M.L.A,  (Cape  Colony),  Evan  H,  Jones,  J,P.  (Griqua- 
land  West),  George  Just  (Griqualand  West),  Thomas  H.  Keigwin 
{New  South  Waies),  John  T.  Keith  {Cape  Colony),  John  Kemsley 
'{Transvaal),  Percy  L.  Krone  (Victoria),  Henry  B.  Kuhr(Oape  Colony), 
Cools  T,  Sartigue  (St:  Lucia),  Dr,  H,  W,  Chambre  Leech  (Straits 
Settlements),  J.  H.  Leslie  (TransvaaX),  John  W,  Leuehars  (NeUal), 
David  L.  Levy  (New  South  Wales),  Lewis  Lloyd  (New  South  Wales), 
Matthew  M.  Louhser  (Cape  Colony),  David  Lumsden  (Cape  Colony), 
James  G,  Macfarlane  (Cape  Colony),  Alexander  McCuUoch,  Jun, 
{South  Australia),  Bohert  J.  McGowan  (British  Guiana),  John 
Mcllwraith  (Cape  Colony)^  Alfred  B.  Malleson  (Victoria),  John  E, 
Mateham  (Cape  Colony),  Theodore  E,  Mavrogordato  (Cyprus)  t  Captadn 
J.  O.  Maynard  (Transvaal),  Gustave  E,  Miohaelis  (GHqualand  West), 
Charles  G.  Miles  (Cape^  Colony),  Arthur  C  MiUon  (Cape  Colony), 
Albert  Moore  (Cape  Colony),  Samuel  H,  Morris  (Jam€doa),  Sydney 
Morris  (Transvaal),  Donald  Munro  (Victoria),  George  J.  Nathan 
(Cape  Colony)y  Clianrles  Newberry  (Orange  Free  Staie),  WilUam,  Norrie, 
M,A.  (Griqualand  West),  Henry  Bain  (New  South  Wales),  WilUam 
H.  PaUng^  J.P.  (New  South  Wales),  Herbert  Palmer  (Transvaal), 
Augustus  G.  Pawley  (Cape  Colony),  Philip  F.  Payne  (Natal),  A,  W. 
H*  Peaooohe  (TransvaaH),  Dr.  Alexander  Pentland  (South  AusiraUa), 
Bobert  PetbU  (Cape  Colony),  Theodore  C.  Pile  (Trinidad),  L.  E.  PHot 
{Seychelles^  Charles  E.  Pope,  M.L.A.  (Cape  Colony),  George  E.  Porter 
(Victoria),  .Herbert  Power  (VieUma),  Dr.  J.  Numa  Bat  (Domimca^ 
Charles  L*  Bedwood  (Natal),  August  Beniers  (Cape  Colony),  Charlee 
J.  Bichardson  (Victoria),  Alfred  G.  Bobertson,  M.L.A.  (Cape  Colony), 
Arnold  E.  Bobinson  (Transvaal),  David  B.  Bush  (Transvaal),  Sir  J. 
Bussell,  C.M.G.  (Chief  Justice  of  Hong  Kong),  Arthur  F.  B.  Buther- 
foord  (Transvaal),  Frank  Sadl&r  (Cape  Colony),  F,  J.  de  Saram,  J.P. 
(Ceylony,WaltwH.  Scholefield  (Cape  Colony),  John  E.  Seott  (Transvaal), 
Jaimes  Shspherd  (Grifualand  West),  James  Simpeon  (Cape  Colony), 
Charles  G,  Smith  (Natal),  B.  Tottenham  Smith  (Cape  Colony),  Bichard 
Solomon  (GriqueUand  West)i  WUliam  Sommers  (Vietoria),  Henry 
Stone  (Queensland),  Dr.  George  Stuart  (India),  Walter  Sully  (New 
South  Wales) y  Frederich  Tate  (Victoria),  Edward  B.  Thompson 
{Transvaal),  Hon.  Ednoard  G.  Todd^  M.E.C.  (St.  Kitts),  Bt.  Bev.  the 
Bishop  of  Trinidad,  Dr.  Dungeon  Twmer  (Victoria),  Edward  William 
Underwood  (Victoria),  John  8.  Van  Beesema,  J. P.  (India),  John  E. 
Vardy  (Cape  Colony),  Hugh  A.  Vickers  (Jamaica),  George  Vincent 
{Western  AustrcUia),  Albert  Walsh  (Cape  Colony),  Albert  P.  Walshe 
(GriqiMland  West),  Henry  J.  Watts  (Natal),  Alfred  Webb  (Cape 
Colony)^  WiUiam  Bobert  Wilsofi  (Victoria),  Bev.  Dr.  Wvrgman  (Cape 
Colony),  Frederick  Y.  WoUeley  (N&to  South  Wales). 
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It  was  also  announced  that  the  Library  had  been  enriched  by 
•donations  from  the  various  Governments  of  the  Colonics  and 
India,  Societies  and  pubHc  bodies  both  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Colonies,  Proprietors  of  various  Magazines  and  News- 
papers,  and  by  Fellows  of  the  Institute,  and  others. 

The  Chaibmak  :  I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  this  is  the 
opening  night  of  the  twenty-second  session  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial 
Institute,  and,  as  our  Secretary  has  just  informed  you  when 
reading  the  report  of  elections  since  the  last  meeting,  the  Insti* 
tute  is  in  a  most  flourishing  condition  as  regards  membership, 
and  consequently  as  to  finance.  I  may  mention  that  Sir^ 
Frederick  Young,  who,  as  you  know,  has  just  come  back  irorx^ 
South  Africa,  tells  me  he  had  the  opportunity  while  there  of 
enrolling  a  large  number  of  life  members,  and  the  total  member^ 
ship,  I  am  informed,  is  now  over  d,500-^a  most  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  appreciation  the  Institute  enjoys.  We  flatter 
ourselves,  as  you  know,  that  we  form  a  useful  means  of  increasing 
the  good  relations  between  the  Mother  Country  and  her 
Colonies.  In  regard  to  financial  matters,  I  may  mention  that 
the  debt  which — owing  to  the  purchase  of  the  fine  building  which 
the  Institute  now  occupies — still  exists,  is  being  steadily  paid  off, 
and  the  Council  have  been  able  here  and  there  to  make  some 
purchases  for  the  Library.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
recent  acquisitions,  I  think  you  will  agree,  is  a  collection  of 
original  pencil  and  water-colour  drawings  of  scenery  on  the  south, 
east,  and  north  coasts  of  Australia,  from  King  George's  Sound  t6 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  made  by  William  Westall,  A.B.A., 
during  the  memorable  voyage  of  discovery  and  survey  by  Captain 
Flinders  in  H.M.S.  Investigator  in  1801-8.  They  form  a  imique 
collection  of  the  greatest  historical  interest,  many  of  these 
sketches  depicting  places  visited  by  Europeans  for  the  first  time. 
The  series  includes  a  few  South  African  views  taken  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cape  Town,  the  vessel  having  touched  at  Table  Bay 
and  Simon's  Bay  on  her  way  to  the  Antipodes.  I  may  mention, 
in  reference  to  the  collection,  a  fact  of  which  the  gentleman  who 
is  to  read  the  paper  to-night  has  told  me — namely,  that  when 
the  sketches  were  being  laid  out  to  dry  on  the  coral  sand  of 
Wreck  Beef,  after  having  been  partially  submerged  in  the 
Tortoise,  two  ''middies,"  who  wished  to  play  a  practical  joke» 
drove  some  sheep  that  had  been  saved  from  the  wreck  over  the 
sketches,  and  one  of  those  **  middies  "  was  no  less  a  person  than 
Franklin,  the  great  Arctic  explorer.    We  have  to-night  to  wel^ 
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eome  Sir  Frederick  Young,  and  to  thank  him  for  opening  the 
session  by  consenting  to  read  the  present  paper.  I  will  not  call 
him  the  Father  of  the  Institute — that  would  be  making  him  too 
old — ^but  he  is  one  of  the  0lder  brethren,  at  all  events,  and  I  am 
ffore  you  will  listen  to  him  with  the  greatest  interest  in  speaking 
of  so  important  a  country  as  South  Africa,  I  will  now  call  upon 
Sir  Frederick  Young  to  read  his  paper. 

Sir  Fredebick  Younq  :  Before  commencing  to  read  my  paper, 
will  you  permit  me  to  say,  in  a  single  sentence,  that  in  the  course 
qf  my  paper  I  express  myself  somewhat  strongly — I  hope  not  too 
strongly — ^in  regard  to  certain  matters — apolitical  matters — con- 
nected with  South  Africa.  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood 
that  these  are  my  own  personal  opinions,  and  that  the  Boyal 
Colonial  Institute  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  them. 
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The  annals  of  the  Royal  Ciolonial  Institute  afford  ample  proof  of 
the  anxious  efforts  which  have  always  been  made  to  endeavour 
to  impart  the  most  complete  information  possible  concerning 
every  part  of  our  Empire  <*  beyond  the  seas,"  South  Africa  has 
fully  shared  in  this  judicious  programme. 

During  the  last  twenty-one  years — the  entire  period  of  the 
existence  of  the  Institute — ^no  less  than  fifteen  papers  on  South 
Africa  have  been  read  at  its  meetings  by  distinguished  individuals. 
All  these  papers,  which  contain  much  matter  of  deep  interest  and 
value,  are  to  be  found  in  the  annual  volumes  of  its  proceedings. 
It  would  almost  seem,  therefore,  as  if  this  great  country  had  been 
90  fully  *'  prospected  "  in  our  literature».and  already  treated  of  and 
discussed  so  voluminously,  that  the  subject  was  exhausted,  and 
another  paper  upon  it  superfluous.  But  the  development  and 
growth  of  all  our  great  Colonies  is  so  remarkable,  and  the  changes 
in  their  condition  every  year  so  phenomenal,  that  there  is  room  for 
their  history  to  be  constantly  re- written,  whenever  a  fresh  oppor- 
tunity occurs.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  South  Africa. 
When,  therefore,  the  proposal  was  made  to  me  to  undertake  the 
task  of  giving  some  of  my  impressions  during  my  recent  visit,  my 
scruples,  from  the  fear  that  the  subject  might  be  thought  thread- 
bare, at  once  vanished,  and  I  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the 
invitation  to  give  some  account  of  my  wanderings  in  the  remark* 
lible  country  I  have  lately  traversed.    I  hope  my  sketch  may 
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possibly  contain  some  incidents  of  novelty,  which  may  prove   of 
interest  at  tiie  present  time. 

The  Voyage. 

On  ttie  3rd  of  May  last,  I  left  Southampton  in  the  s.8.- 
Spcurtan  for  Cape  Town.  This  three  weeks'  ocean  voyage  has 
become  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  it  is  possible  to  take  by  those 
who  are  seeking  health  or  pleasure  on  the  sea.  The  steamers  of 
the  great  companies,  which  carry  on  so  admirably  the  weekly 
communication  between  England  and  South  Africa,  are  so  power- 
ftd,  handsome,  and  commodious,  their  captains  and  crews  are 
so  attentive  and  obliging,  their  food  and  cabin  accommodation 
90  ample  and  luxurious,  that  it  seems  impossible  for  anyone^ 
excepting  a  confirmed  grumbler,  to  find  any  reasonaUe  fault  with 
any  of  their  arrangements  where  all  are  so  good.  Passengers, 
will  select  the  particular  vessel  by  which  they  desire  to  travel^ 
rather  by  the  convenience  of  the  date  fixed  for  sailing  than  fronn 
any  particular  choice  of  the  name  of  the  steamer,  either  belong- 
ing to  the  Castle  Mail  Packets  Company,  the  Union  Steamship 
Company,  or  any  other  line.  ' 

A  sea  voyage  of  the  kind  I  have  rec^itly  taken  does  tiot  give 
opportunity  for  much  striking  incident  or  exciting  variety.  IF 
restful  and  pleasant  to  those  who  are  escaping  for  a  while  iro/ok 
the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  life  on  shore,  it  is  at  all  events  bound 
to  be  somewhat  monotonous.  A  rough  voyage  across  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  a  view  of  the  Tagus,  a  brief  run  on  shore  to  look  at  the 
picturesque  capital  of  Portugal,  a  gaze  at  the  spot  which 
marks  the  memory  of  the  scene  of  the  fearful  earthquake  of 
1755,  which  destroyed  most  of  the  town  and  50,000  of  its' 
inhabitants;  a  short  stay  at  the  lovely  island  of  Madeira,  sufficient 
to  glance  ai  its  beautiful  scenery,  to  breathe  its  balmy  air,; 
to  taste  its  delicious  fruits,  and  to  land  at  its  pretty  town  of 
Fnnchal,  to  see  some  of  its  charming  surroundings ;  a  passing 
peep  at  Teneriffe,  which  is  now  receiving  so  much  attention  in 
Europe  as  an  attractive  health  resort;  a  few  days'  run  of  ex-^ 
hausting  heat  through  the  tropics;  a  visit  to  Saint  Helena; 
enough  to  allow  of  a  drive  to  Longwood,  and  a  look  at  the  roon^ 
where  the  first  Napoleon  breathed  his  last  (leaving  the  legacy  of 
the  shadow  of  a  mighty  name  to  all  time)  on  this  *'  lonely  rock  in* 
fte  Atlantic  " ;  a  few  days  more  of  solitary  sailing  over  a  rou^ 
Sea,  a  daily  look*out  for  whales,  porpoises,  dolphins,  flying  fish^ 
sharks,  and  albatrosses ;  a  glance  upward,  night  after  night,  into 
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the  staxry  sky,  to  gaze  on  the  Bonthern  Cross,  so  much  belauded, 
and  yet  so  disappointing  in  its  appearance,  after  the  extravagant 
eneominms  lavished  on  it ;  and  at  length,  on  the  early  morning 
of  May  24, 1  safely  reached  Cape  Town. 

Cape  Town. 

To  produce  the  most  favourable  impression  of  any  new  place, . 
it  is  essential  that  it  should  be  seen  for  the  first  time  in  fine 
weather.    Ilaces  look  so  very  different  under  a  canopy  of  cloud, 
and,  perhaps,  a  deluge  of  rain,  or  when  they  are  bathed  in  the 
sunshine  of  a  beautiful  day.    Happily  for  me,  my  first  view  of 
Cape  Town  was  under  the  latter  genial  aspect.    I  need  scarcely  • 
say  that  I  was,  in   consequence,  quite  charmed  with  my  first 
sight  of  this  celebrated  town,  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
Cape  Colony.    What  made  the  scene  more  than  usually  striking- 
to  a  traveller,  fresh  from  the  sea,  was  that  it  was  the  Queen's 
birthday,  and  the  day  dawned  with  a  most  perfect  specimen  .of. 
''.Queen's  weather."     Cape  Town  was  literally  en  fete.     The 
inhabitants  thronged  the  streets.    I  was  astonished  at  the  great 
variety  of  gay  costumes  among  the  motley  crowd-^English, 
Dutch,  Germans  and  French,  Malays,  Indian  CoolieSi  Kafirs,  and 
Hottentots — a  tremendous  gathering,  in  fact,  of  all  nations,  and 
**  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men."    There  was  a  grand  review  of : 
all  the  military  branches  of  the  Service,  in  which  His  Excellency, 
the  Administrator,  General  Smyth,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  staff, 
received  the  homage  due  to  the  British  flag,  and,  as  her  represen- 
tative on  this  occasion,  to  Her  Majesty's  honoured  name.    The 
review  was  followed  by  a  regatta  in  the  afternoon*    It  was  quite 
refreshing  to  a  new  arrival,  like  myself,  to  observe  the  enthusiastic 
evidences  of  loyal  feeling  everywhere  exhibited  in  the  capital  of 
the  Colony  to  our  Queen,  the  beloved  and  venerated,  head  of  the 
British  Empire. 

Before  commencing  my  long  and  interesting  tour  "  up 
cotmtry,"  I  spent  a  few  most  pleasant  days  at  Cape  Town. 
My  impressions  of  it  and  of  its  beautiful  surroundings  could 
not  fail  to  be  most  favourable.  The  panoramic  view  of  its 
approach  frotn  Table  Bay,  at  the  foot  of  Table  Mountain,  is  very 
fine.  'The  town  itself  appeared  to  me  much  cleaner  and  brighter . 
than  I  e^qpeeted  to  see  it,  although,  it  must  be  ad^tted,  there  is 
still  considerable  room  for  improvement  in  its  qaoitary  arrange* 
ments,  ai^d  also  in  the  accommodation  and  condition  of  its  hotels. 
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to  make  them  as  attractive  as  they  ought  to  be.  The  best  of  them 
do  not  come  at  all  up  to  our  standard  at  home,  or  to  our  English 
ideas  of  copifort  and  convenience.  A  great  improvement  in  these 
respects,  I  am  satisfied,  is  not  only  necessary,  but  would  pay 
well,  and  induce  a  far  larger  number  of  visitors  to  stay  at  Gape 
Town,  and  avail  themselves  of  its  attractions  of  climate  and  fine 
surroundings.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  coast  scenery  I  have 
ever  seen  is  to  be  found  in  that  most  lovely  drive  by  Sea  Point  to 
Hout's  Bay,  and  thence  back  to  Cape  Town  by  Constantia  and 
Wynberg,  A  very  convenient  short  line  of  railway  also  brings 
within  easy  reach  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Town  the  pretty 
villages  of  Mowbray,  Rondebosch,  Eosebank,  Newlands,  Wynberg, 
Constantia,  &c.,  where,  in  charming  villas  and  other  residences,  bo 
many  of  the  wealthier  classes  reside.  While  I  was  at  Cape  Town 
I  attended  two  or  three  debates  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  I 
was  much  impressed  with  the  manner  in  which,  in  this  superb 
and  commodious  legislative  chamber,  the  discussions  were  carried 
on.  There  was  a  quiet  dignity  of  debate,  as  well  as  business-like 
capacity  and  orderly  tone,  observed  on  both  sides  of  the  House, 
which  might  be  copied  with  advantage,  as  it  is  in  striking  con- 
trast to  much  of  the  practice  in  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  certainly  satisfactory  to  notice  that  the  modem  manners  and 
customs,  in  the  popular  branch  of  our  own  ancient  national 
assembly,  which  so  frequently  fail  in  orthodox  propriety,  have 
not  been  imitated  in  the  Cape  Colony. 

At  Cape  Town  I  received  the  first  proofs  of  the  kind  and 
lavish  attentions  which  everywhere  all  over  South  Africa  were 
subsequently  bestowed  upon  me.  From  everyone,  without 
exception — from  His  Excellency  the  Administrator  and  Mrs. 
Smyth,  and  the  members  of  his  staff— from  all  the  public  men 
and  high  officials — ^from  members  oi  the  Cape  Government,  and 
from  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  besides  from  innumerable 
private  friends,  Dutch  and  English  alike,  I  received  such  cordial 
tokens  of  goodwill,  that  I  can  only  express  my  deep  sense  of 
appreciation  of  their  most  genial  and  friendly  hospitality.  I  bid 
adieu  to  Cape  Town  (which  I  was  visiting  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life)  with  the  conviction  that  I  was  truly  in  a  land,  not  of  strangers, 
but  of  real  friends,  who  desired  to  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  make  my  visit  to  South  Africa  pleasant  and  agreeable  to  me ; 
and  this  impression  I  carried  with  me  ever  afterwards  at  every 
place  I  visited  during  the  whole  time  of  my  tour.  On  Wednesday, 
May  29,  I  left  Cape  Town  at  6.30  p.m.  for  Kimberley.    This 
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journey  is  a  long  one,  of  between  600  and  700  miles,  and  of 
some  forty-two  hours  by  railway.  I  travelled  all  through  that 
night  and  the  whole  of  the  next  day  through  the  most  remark- 
able  kind  of  country  I  ever  saw.  Flat,  and  apparently  as  level, 
as  a  bowling-green  (although  we  were  continiially  rising  from 
our  starting-point  at  Cape  Town  to  a  height  at  Kimberley  of 
about  3,800  ft.  above  the  sea),  a  sandy  and  dreary  desert,  with 
occasionally  low  and  barren  hills  in  the  far  distance — ^not  a  tree 
to  be  seen,  and  scarcely  any  vestige  of  vegetation,  excepting, 
now  and  then,  a  few  of  the  indigenous  Mimosa  shrubs,  which, 
for  hundreds  of  miles,  grow  fitfully  on  this  desolate  soil.  This 
is  the  wonderful  tract  of  country  called  the  Great  Karoo.  Not 
a  sign  of  animal  life  is  to  be  detected  at  this  period  of  the  year. 
During  the  summer  months  it  affords  pasturage  for  large  flocks 
of  sheep.  It  is  a  vast  interminable  sea  of  lone  land^  over  which 
the  eye  wanders  unceasingly  during  the  whole  of  the  daylight 
hours.  I  ought  not,  however,  to  omit  to  mention  the  Hex  Biver 
Pass  through  which  the  railway  runs.  This  pass  is  celebrated 
for  fine  scenery,  and  the  railway,  which  winds  through  it  by  a 
succession  of  zig-zags  from  a  great  height,  is  a  specimen  of 
engineering  skill. 

KiMBEBLEY. 

After  another  long  night  in  the  railway  train,  at  noon  on  the 
second  day,  after  leaving  Gape  Town,  I  reached  the  celebrated 
diamond  town  of  Kimberley. 

To  anyone  visiting,  for  the  first  time,  this  great  centre  of  the 
diamond  industry  of  South  Africa  the  scene  is  most  extraordinary. 
The  excitement  and  bustle,  the  wild  whirl  of  vehicular  traffic, 
the  fearful  dust,  the  ceaseless  movement  of  men  and  women  of  all 
descriptions,  and  of  every  shade  of  complexion  and  colour,  are 
positively  bewildering.  The  thoughts  of  everybody  appear  to  be 
centred  in  diamonds,  and  the  prevailing  talk  and  speech  is  accord- 
ingly. Being  the  recipient  myself  of  the  most  kind  attention 
and  genial  and  generous  hospitality,  my  stay  of  a  week  in 
Kimberley  was  most  agreeable  and  pleasant.  Great  facilities, 
were  afforded  me  for  seeing  everything  connected  with  this 
wonderful  industry,  and  satisfying  myself  that  there  are  no 
present  signs  of  its  being  exhausted  or  "  played  out."  Indubitable 
evidences  were  given  me  that  diamonds  continue  to  be  found  in 
as  large  quantities  as  ever.  They  appeared  to  me  to  be  "  as 
plentiful  as  blackberries." 
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At  the  Buitfontein  Mine  I  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  open 
workixxgs  in  one  of  the  iron  backets  used  for  bringing  np  the 
"  blue  ground"  to  the  surface.  This  is  rather  a  perilous  adven-^ 
ture.  To  go  down  by  a  wire  rope  some  five  hundred  or  six  hundred 
feet  perpendicular  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  with  lightning 
rapidity,  standing  up  in  an  open  receptacle,  the  top  of  whieb 
does  not  approach  your  waist,  oscillating  like  a  pendulum,  while 
you  are  holding  on  **  like  grim  death  "  by  your  hands,  is  some* 
thing  more  than  a  joke.  It  certainly  ought  not  to  be  attempted 
by  anyone  who  does  not  possess  a  cool  head  and  tolerable 
nerve. 

Here  I  saw  multitudes  of  natives  employed,  as  afterwards  in 
the  De  Beer's,  the  Kimberley,  and  Other  diamond  mines,  with 
pickaxes,  shovels,  and  other  tools,  breaking  down  the  ground  at 
the  sides  of  the  mine,  perched  at  various  spots  and  many  a  giddy 
height.  Accidents  are  frequent  at  these  mines.  Excellent  pro*- 
vision  for  meeting  these  misfortunes  is  made  in  the  admirably 
conducted  Kimberley  Hospital  (where  there  are  no  less  than  360 
beds  for  patients),  which  I  visited  during  my  stay.  It  is  under  the 
management  of  a  very  remarkable  woman.  Sister  Henrietta,  and 
reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  everyone  connected  with  its  conduct 
and  support. 

Another  visit  I  paid  was  to  the  celebrated  De  Beer's  Mine. 
This  vast  mine,  where  some  thousands  of  workmen,  white  and 
coloured,  are  employed,  is  carried  on  much  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Buitfontein,  as  far  as  the  various  proceedings  are  concerned 
of  treating  the  material  in  which  the  diamonds  are  found.  It  is 
much  richer,  however,  in  "blue  gjround,"  and  consequently  far 
more  valuable  results  are  obtained  from  it.  For  instance,  the 
average  value  of  each  truck  load  of  stuff  from  the  Buitfontein  is 
sa^d  to  be  about  8s.,  while  from  the  De  Beer's  it  is  28s.  or  30s. 
The  latter  mine  is  now  worked  underground,  in  the  same  way  as 
dopper  and  coal  mines  are  worked  in  England.  Excellent 
arrangements  are  now  made  for  the  protection  and  well-being  of 
the  native  workmen,  especially  by  the  introduction  of  ''compounds  '* 
during  the  last  year  or  two — ^vast  enclosures,  with  high  walls, 
where  the  natives  compulsorily  reside  after  their  daily  work  is 
done  during  the  whole  time  they  remain  at  work  in  the  mine. 
This  system  has  been  attended  with  the  most  satisfactory, 
results.  I  went  over  the  De  Beer's  "  compound,"  where  I  saw  an 
immense  number  of  natives,  all  appearing  lively,  cheerful,  and 
happy.    A  large  number  were  playing  at  cards  (they  are  greati 
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gamblers),'  and  others  amusing  themselves  in  various  ways.  No  in* 
toxicating  liquor  is  permitted  to  be  sold  within  the  *'  compounds.'^ 
The  weekly  receipts  for  ginger-beer  amount  to  a  sum  which 
seems  fabulous,  averaging  from  £60  to  £100  a  week.  The- 
natives  can  purchase  from  the  "  compound  "  store  every  possible 
thing  they  want,  from  a  tinpot  to  a  blanket,  from  a  suit  of  old- 
clothes  to  a  pannikin  of  mealies.  Before  the  establishment  of 
the  "compounds,"  when  the  natives  had  the  free  run  of  the 
town,  and  could  obtain  alcoholic  liquor — on  Saturday  nights  espe-' 
ciajly,  after  they  had  done  their  work  and  received  their  weekly 
wages— Eimberley  was  a  perfect  pandemonium. 

Another  interesting  visit  was  one  I  paid  to  the  central  offices 
of  the  United  Companies,  where  I  saw  the  diamonds  as  they  are 
prepared  ready  for  sale,  lying  on  a  counter  in  small  sorted  lots^ 
on  white  paper.  This  is  a  most  remarkable  sight.  The  lots,* 
varying  from  half  a  dozen  to  twenty  or  thirty  or  more  diam'bnds, 
are  spread  out  arranged  according  to  their  estimated  valued  I 
took  up  one,  which  I  was  told  would  probably  fetch  £1,000,  and 
of  which  there  were  several  similar  ones  in  the  different  parcels 
On  the  counter.  The  manager  showed  me  a  paper  of  a  sale  to 
the  buyers,  a  day  or  two  before,  of  a  parcel  which  was  calculated  - 
to  reaUse  £14,189,  and  which  actually  was  sold  afterwards  for 
£14,150 ;  showing  the  surprising  accuracy  of  the  previous  esti-' 
mate  on  the  part  of  the  experts. 

Another  day  I  went  to  the  Central  Eimberley  Diamond  Mine. 
After  going  over  the  mine,  my  party  and  myself  all  "  assisted  '^ 
at  the  counter  in  one  of  the  large  sheds  in  picking  out  diamonds 
from  the  heap  of  small  stones  just  brought  up  and  laid  out  from 
the  day's  washings.  It  is  rather  a  fascinating  occupation,  turning 
over  the  heap  with  a  little  triangular  piece  of  tin  held  in  one* 
hand,  and  continually  "scraped"  along  the  board.  I  found 
several  diamonds.  We  were  told,  after  we  had  been  working 
diligently  for  an  hour — there  were  six  of  us-*-that  the  value  of 
the  diamonds  we  had  found  and  placed  in  the  manager's  box 
was  probably  £1,200.  This  seemed  to  us  a  good  afternoon's 
work. 

Before  I  quit  Eimberley,  I  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention  that 
another  great  ornament  to  the  town  (in  addition  to  the  admirable' 
hospital)  is  the  literary  attraction-  of  the  fine  public  library , 
superintended  with  such  excellent  results  and  most  gratifying 
success  by  the  judge-president. 

After  spending  a  most  pleasant  and  agreeable  week  there,  I  left 
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Eimberley  at  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  June  7  in  a  wagon 
drawn  by  eight  horses,  and  accompanied  by  five  friends,  for 
Warrenton  en  route  for  Bechuanaland  and  Pretoria,  This 
mode  of  travelling  was  quite  a  novel  experience  to  me. 
Although  in  this  journey  of  altogether  three  weeks'  dura- 
tion, we  occasionally  put  up  at  one  or  two  hotels  at  some  of 
the  towns,  and  sometimes  at  the  farmhouses  on  our  way,  we 
frequently  ''  camped  out "  on  the  open  veldt,  and,  after  finishing 
our  evening  meal  of  the  rough  and  ready  provisions  we  carried 
with  us,  supplemented  by  the  game  we  shot,  we  wrapped  ourselves 
in  our  karosses,  and  slept  for  the  night  under  the  canopy  of  the 
starlight  sky.  I  occupied  the  wagon,  my  more  juvenile  com- 
panions lying  on  the  ground  beneath  it.  Soon  after  leaving 
Warrenton  we  crossed  the  Yaal  river  on  a  pontoon.  We  slept 
that  night  at  Drake's  farm.  Before  starting  the  next  morning  I 
had  a  long  conversation  with  Mr.  Drake.  He  was  bom  and 
brought  up  in  London,  and  was  in  business  with  the  firm  of 
Moses  &  Son,  of  Cheapside,  as  a  traveller.  He  came  out  here 
nine  years  ago  with  £10  in  his  pocket.  He  travelled  up  from 
Port  Elizabeth.  Mr.  Drake  is  evidently  a  man  of  great  energy 
and  perseverance.  He  has  a  high  opinion  of  the  country,  and  a 
great  idea  of  its  future.  His  farm  and  store  are  situated  on  the 
borders  of  Bechuanaland;  but  he  now  wishes  he  had  settled 
there,  even  in  preference  to  )vhere  he  is.  He  laughs  at  the  idea 
of  there  being  no  water.  He  says  there  is  plenty  to  be  found  at 
from  seventeen  to  twenty-five  feet  below  the  surface.  But  he 
says  it  must  be  dug  for.  If  properly  irrigated,  it  is  his  opinion 
that  thousands  and  thousands  of  tons  of  mealies  might  be  grown. 
He  is  enthusiastic  about  the  beauty  of  Bechuanaland,  and 
spoke  of  having  seen  parts  of  it  in  which  the  charms  of  English 
scenery  are  to  be  found,  and  even  greater  attractions  than  in 
many  gentlemen's  parks  in  the  Old  Country,  His  opinion  of  the 
climate  is  very  high.  He  told  me  he  would  on  no  account 
exchange  his  present  location,  with  its  dry,  pure,  and  bracing  air, 
so  healthful,  invigorating,  and  free,  for  the  chill,  and  damps,  and 
fogs  of  England.  Mr.  Drake  was  in  England  the  year  before  last 
(the  Jubilee  year),  but  he  was  glad  to  get  back  again  to  his  home 
on  the  border  of  Bechuanaland — a  very  comfortable  one,  as  I  can 
testify  from  my  own  personal  experience. 
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BeCHUANAIiAND. 

I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  country  on 
first  entering  Bechuanaland.  The  vast  plain,  over  which  I  was 
then  riding  on  horseback,  was  bounded  by  low  sloping  hills, 
covered  with  brushwood  and  trees.  It  suggested  to  me  forcibly 
the  idea  of  a  "  land  of  promise/'  wanting  only  an  intelligent  and 
energetic  people  to  secure  its  proper  and  successful  development. 
For  two  days  more  we  travelled  through  the  same  kind  of  country, 
a  fine,  bold,  and  very  extensive  plain  (a  promising  district  for 
cattle  farming),  with  rolling  and  undulating  hills  in  the  distance, 
till  we  reached  Vryburg,  about  a  hundred  and  forty-five  miles,  in 
four  days  from  Eimberley.    Here  we  spent  four  days.    On  on^ 

of  these  I  was  taken  by  Mr.  M to  visit  his  fine  Bechuanaland 

farm  of  6,000  morgen — 12,000  acres — which  he  has  named 
"  Lochnagar." 

We  left  Yryburg  at  7.80  a.m.  and  drove  about  twelve  miles  in 
the  direction  of  Euruman,  reaching  Lochnagar  Farm  about  10 

o'clock.  While  breakfast  was  preparing  Mr.  M took  me  round 

the  nearest  part  of  this  excellent  and  valuable  farm.  He  has  had  it 
about  three  years,  and  he  has  already  shown  the  wonderiul  capa- 
bilities for  development  which  an  enterprising  proprietor,  pos- 
sessed of  some  capital,  can  evolve  from  farms  in  Bechuanaland. 
He  first  took  me  into  his  fruit  garden,  which  he  has  stocked  with 
fruits  of  all  descriptions.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
healthy  appearance  of  the  wood  (it  was  now  the  middle  of  winter 
here)  of  the  trees  of  all  sorts  of  fruit.  He  has  planted  mulberry, 
apple,  pear,  apricot,  peach,  orange,  citron,  and  several  other 
fruits,  all  of  which  seem  to  be  growing  fast,  and  taking  root 
.vigorously  in  the  soil.  A  large  space  is  also  devoted  to  a  vine- 
yard, as  well  as  another  to  ati  orchard. 

The  farm  is  well  irrigated.  There  is  an  abundance  of  water  on 
it,  as  I  myself  saw.    A  very  large  lake,  in  which  there  were  fish, 

lies  close  to  the  capital  farmhouse,  built  of  stone  by  Mr.  M . 

After  breakfast  we  walked  round  the  cattle  lair,  where  a  large 
portion  of  his  200  head  of  cattle  were  collected.  I  was  much 
impressed  with  the  fine  appearance  of  the  stock.  Large-framed, 
stalwart  oxen,  and  fat  milch  cows  were  round  me  on  every 
side  during  my  inspection.  I  did  not  notice  a  single  animal 
that  was  not  in  capital  condition,  and  fit  for  the  market — if 
market  there  could  only  be.  I  next  went  through  a  large 
enclosure,  in  which   there   Were   about  forty  horses,  part   of 
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the  eighty  belonging  to  Mr.  M .  Here  I  saw  several  three- 
year-olds,  and  brood  mares,  and  colts,  all  looking  well  and  healthy, 
and    containing    several    good,    well-shaped,    and    promising 

specimens  of  young  horseflesh.     Mr.  M ^^has  also  a  flock  of 

one  thousand  sheep  on  his  farm,  but  these  I  did  not  see,  as  they 
Vrere  out  grazing  on  the  veldt.  We  then  walked  to  another 
portion  of  the  farm,  to  a  large  "  pan,"  or  lake,  in  which  there 
were  fish  caught  with  a  net.  These  are  a  sort  of  carp,  and  a 
black -coloured  fish  of  seven  pounds  or  eight  pounds  weight,  said 
to  be  very  good  eating.  I  saw  in  an  outhouse  a  small  collapsible 
boat,  which  is  sometimes  used  on  the  lake.  In  smnmer,  I  am 
told,  the  farm  looks  very  pretty,  with  its  long  stretches  of  bright 
green  herbage,  and  wild  flowers,  and  sunny  aspect. 

Mr.  M was  bom  at  Cape  Town.    He  is  of  Dutch  origin. 

He  is  a  fine,  stalwart-looking  man,  with  great  energy  of  character 
and  keen  inteUigence.  He  seems  well  fitted  to  be  a  pioneei: 
farmer,  to  develop  the  too-long  neglected  resources  of  this  fertile 
land.    He  is  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  a  bachelor. 

While  I  was  at  Yryburg  I  was  also  taken  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  Yryburg  Hotel  to  see  a  farm  about  five  miles  off,  where  they 

were  prospecting  for  gold.  Mr.  H informed  me  that  the  reef  I 

saw  was  the  same  description  of  rock  I  should  see  at  Johannes- 
burg. The  people  in  this  neighbourhood  are  very  sanguine.  I 
was  told  that  this  may  prove  a  great  discovery  for  Bechuana- 
land.  .  After  receiving  at  Yryburg  the  same  hospitable  attention 
as  elsewhere,  our  wagon  party  resumed  its  journey.  Thirty 
miles  brought  us  to  the  south-western  frontier  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, from  whence  we  travelled  on,  through  the  most  dreary, 
flat,  uninteresting,  barren,  treeless  plain,  for  two  or  three  days 
more,  sleeping  every  night  on  the  veldt,  until  we  reached  Klerks- 
dorp,  about  120  miles  from  Yryburg.  The  south-western  part  of 
the  Transvaal  is  certainly  exceedingly  inferior  in  appearance  to 
what  I  have  seen  in  Bechuanaland.  We  remained  at  Klerksdorp 
three  days.  While  there  I  visited  one  or  two  of  the  gold  mines 
of  this  promising  district. 

At  the  Nooitgedacht  Mine  I  saw  the  process  performed  of  pan 
washing  of  the  previously  crushed  quartz.  I  also  went  to  the 
stamping  house,  where  a  machine  for  crushing  has  been  erected 
of  twenty  stamps.  I  inspected  the  mine  generally,  and  its  various 
shafts  already  sunk.  The  work  appeared  to  me  to  be  well  and 
systematically  conducted.  Before  leaving  this  mine  the  great 
gold  cake  lump,  weighing  1,370  oz.,  which  was  being  forwarded 
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the  day  I  was  there,  to  the  Paris  Exhibition,  was  pat  into  my 
hands.  It  seemed  a  wonderfully  big  Imnp  of  the  precious  metal 
which  is  so  earnestly  sought  for  by  every  race  of  civilised  man. 

I  also  went  over  another  mine,  at  present  in  the  early  stage  of 
its  development,  but  which  struck  me  as  being  conducted,  as  far 
as  the  working  management  was  concerned,  on  good  sound, 
business  principles — ^belonging  to  the  Klerksdorp  Gold  Estates 
Company. 

POTCHEFSTBOOM. 

After  leaving  Klericsdorp,  we  travelled  the  next  day  in  our 
wagon  thirty-two  miles,  halting  for  the  night  at  Potchefstroom. 
On  our  way  we  passed,  during  the  afternoon,  a  spot  on  the  road 
where  a  flock  of  not  less  than  fifty  of  those  unclean  birds,  vul- 
tures, were  hovering  over  and  round  the  carcase  of  a  recently 
dead  bullock.  These  birds  are  the  scavengers  of  this  part  of  the 
world ;  they  feed  greedily  on  carrion,  and  rapidly  pull  a  dead 
animal  completely  to  pieces,  leaving  only  the  bones,  which  after- 
wards lie  bleaching  on  the  veldt,  to  mark  the  spot  where  it  has 
fallen  in  death — ^whether  it  be  either  horse,  or  mule,  or  bullock — 
left  to  die,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  by  its  unfeeling  owners. 

Before  leaving  Potchefstroom,  the  next  morning,  I  paid  a  hasty 
visit  to  the  Fort  and  Cemetery,  rendered  so  tragically  historical 
in  connection  with  the  Transvaal  war.  It  was  here  that  my 
lamented  friend,  the  late  Chevalier  Forssman,  was  shut  up  with 
his  family  for  ninety  days,  and  lost  during  the  siege,  two  of  his 
children,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  Another  long  two  days'  journey- 
ing of  about  sixty-four  miles,  through  a  prettier  country  than  the 
wide  wilderness  of  the  boundless  and  treeless  plain,  we  had 
hitherto  passed  through  in  the  western  part  of  the  Transvaal,, 
brought  us  to  Johannesburg. 

JOHANKESBUBO. 

We  had  some  little  trouble  in  finding  our  way  into  the  town, 
as  for  the  last  two  hours  the  daylight  failed,  and  we  had  to 
grope  our  way  along  at  a  snail's  pace  in  total  darkness.  This,  in 
a  count]^  of  such  rough  roads  and  deep  and  dangerous  gulleys 
and  water-courses,  was  a  most  intricate  and  difficult  proceeding. 
Eventually,  however,  we  reached  our  destination  about  nine 
o'clock  at  night. 

This  "  auriferous  "  town  is  indeed  a  marv^ellous  place,  lying  oa 
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the  crest  of  a  hill  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Bea.  Along  its  sides  are  spread  out  every  variety  of  habitation, 
from  the  substantial  brick  and  stone  structures,  which  are  being 
erected  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  to  the  multitude  of  galvanised 
iron  dwellings,  and  the  still  not  unfrequent  tents  of  the  first,  and 
last  comers.  It  is  indeed  a  wonderful  and  bewildering  sight  to 
view  it  from  the  opposite  hill  across  the  intervening  valley. 
Scarcely  more  than  two  years  have  elapsed  since  this  town  of 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants  commenced  its  miraculous  existence. 
The  excitement  and  bustle  of  the  motley  crowd  of  gold  seekers 
and  gold  finders  is  tremendous,  the  whole  of  the  live- 
long day.  The  incessant  subject  of  all  conversation  is  gold^ 
gold,  gold.  It  is  in  all  their  thoughts,  excepting,  perhaps^ 
a  too  liberal  thought  of  drink.  The  people  of  Johannes* 
burg  think  of  gold;  they  talk  of  gold;  they  dream  of  gold« 
I  believe,  if  they  could,  they  would  eat  and  drink  gold.  But| 
demoralising  as  this  is  to  a  vast  number  of  those  who  are  in 
the  vortex  of  the  daily  doings  of  this  remarkable  place,  the 
startling  fact  is  only  too  apparent  to  anyone  who  visits  Johannes- 
burg. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  will  come  when  the 
legitimate  pursuit  of  wealth  wUl  be  followed  in  a  less  excitable 
and  a  more  calm  and  decorous  manner  than  at  present  regret- 
ably  prevails. 

I  spent  a  pleasant,  as  well  as  interesting,  week  at  Johannes- 
burg ;  and,  during  my  stay,  visited  several  of  the  mines,  among 
them  Knight's,  the  Jumpers,  Bobinson's,  Langlaagte,  &c.  At 
Robinson's,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  wonderful 
battery  just  completed,  and  in  full  working  order,  constructed  on 
the  most  approved  principles  for  gold  crushing  with  60  head  of 
stamps.  It  is  a  marvellous  specimen  of  mechanical  contrivance 
for  crushing  the  ore.  Many  parts  of  the  machinery  work  auto- 
matically. I  ascended  the  various  floors,  and  had  all  the  pro- 
cesses minutely  and  clearly  described  to  me  in  a  most  courteous 
manner,  by  the  superintendent  of  the  battery.  I  afterwards  went 
down  into  the  mine,  first  to  the  70-feet,  and  then  again  to  the 
150-feet  levels.  In  this  way,  I  passed  two  hours  wandering- 
underground  with  a  candle  in  my  hand,  and  inspecting  the  gold- 
bearing  lodes  of  one  of  the  richest  mines  in  the  Bandt.  This 
mine  possesses  magnificent  lodes,  and  millions  of  tons  of  gold- 
producing  quartz.  There  is  a  prospect  of  most  profitable  results 
in  it  for  years  to  come.  Altogether,  from  what  I  have  seen  of 
the  various  gold  mines  of  Johannesburg,  I  am  satisfied  of  the 
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pennanence  of  its  gold  fields.  Of  course  they  are  not  all  of  equal 
value ;  but  many,  even  of  the  poorer  mines,  when  they  come  to  be 
worked  more  scientifically,  and  on  proper  business  principles,  will 
ultimately  be  found  to  pay  fairly,  although  they  may  never  be 
destined  to  yield  such  brilliant  results  as  some  of  those  I  have 
mentioned. 

The  extraordinary  and  rapid  growth  of  this  remarkable  town 
has  unfortunately  produced  the  usual  results,  when  an  immense 
population  is  suddenly  planted  on  a  limited, area  without  any 
proper  sanitary  arrangements  being  provided  for  their  protection. 
Erom  its  elevated  situation  and  naturally  pure  and  dry  atmo- 
43phere,  Johannesburg  ought  to  be  a  very  healthy  town.  That  it 
notoriously  is  not  so,  and  that  the  amount  of  sickness  and  death- 
rate  from  fever  and  other  diseases  is  abnormal,  must  undoubtedly 
be  attributed  to  the  great  neglect  and  utter  absence  of  an  efficient 
;  system  of  drainage.  I  fear  this  state  of  things  will  continue,  and 
the  certainty  of  serious  increase,  as  the  population  continues  to 
grow  rapidly,  is  only  too  likely,  until  there  is  established  some 
kind  of  municipal  body,  acting  under  governmental  authority,  to 
adopt  a  thorough  and  complete  system  of  sanitation.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Transvaal  Government,  which  is  having  its 
treasury  so  rapidly  filled  from  the  pockets  of  the  British  population 
now  pouring  into  Johannesburg,  as  well  as  into  so  many  other 
towns  in  the  Transvaal,  will  awake  in  time  to  the  importance  of 
taking  measures  for  thoroughly  remedying  this  great  and  glaring 
«vil,  which  is  becoming  such  a  scandal,  as  well  as  creating  such 
widely  spread  and  justifiable  alarm  among  the  British  community 
in  the  Transvaal. 

Pbetobia. 

From  Johannesburg  I  proceeded  to  Pretoria,  a  distance  of 
about  35  miles,  through  a  fine,  and  bold,  and  sometimes  pretty 
<K)tmtry.  Some  of  the  views  on  the  way  were  extensive  and 
picturesque.  Pretoria  itself  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  town, 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  surrounding  hills.  There  is  a  con- 
tinuous and  most  abundant  supply  of  water  running  through  all 
the  principal  streets.  Here,  again,  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of 
the  absence  of  any  municipal  body,  although  Pretoria  is  the 
seat  of  Government,  for  dealing  with  the  sanitary  and  other 
wants  of  the  town.  The  dust,  every  day  (as  at  Johannesburg), 
was  intolerable,  although,  with  the   abundance  of  water  flow- 
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ing  unceasingly  through  the  streets,  it  would  be  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  apply  it,  as  much  as  could  possibly  be 
wanted,  to  water  them,  and  keep  this  dust  dovm.  I  remained  for 
three  weeks  at  Pretoria.  While  there  I  attended  some  meetings 
of  the  Volksraad,  accompanied  by  a  Dutch  friend  of  mine,  who 
kept  me  cm  fait  of  the  proceedings  by  translating  to  me  the 
speeches  of  the  various  members  on  the  subjects  under  dis- 
cussion. 

The  debates  are  held  in  a  very  large,  somewhat  low-pitched 
apartment.  About  fifty  members  were  present.  The  President  of 
the  Volksraad  sat  at  a  table  on  a  platform,  covered  with  green 
cloth.  On  one  side  of  him  at  the  same  table  sat  Paul  Eruger, 
the  President  of  the  Transvaal  Bepublic.  General  Joubert,  who 
defeated  the  English  at  Majuba  Hill,  sat  at  a  separate  table  on 
the  left  of  the  chairman. 

I  was  also  present,  more  than  once,  at  the  sittings  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice.  The  proceedings  are  'conducted  both  in  English 
and  Dutch. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Chief  Justice,  I  was  introduced  by 
him  at  a  special  interview,  which  lasted  half  an  hour,  to  Paul 
Eruger,  the  President  of  the  Bepublic.  During  our  conversation, 
which  was  carried  on  by  my  speaking  in  English,  translated  into 
Dutch  by  the  Chief  Justice,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  telling  the 
President  that  I  was  a  great  friend  to  railroads,  and  that  I  was 
never  in  a  country  which  I  thought  required  railroads  so  much  as 
the  Transvaal.  I  expressed  a  hope  therefore  to  see  the  day  when 
the  country  would  be  penetrated  by  them  in  every  direction — 
east,  and  south,  and  west.  The  President  smiled  at  my  strongly 
expressed  aspiration,  but  did  not  give  me  any^other  reply. 

Like  every  other  town  in  the  Transvaal,  Pretoria  shows  signs 
of  rapidly  growing  prosperity.  Public  buildings  and  private 
dwelling-houses  are  springing  up  in  every  direction.  The  Post- 
Office,  recently  finished,  is  capacious  and  commodious ;  and  the 
new  Government  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Volksraad 
and  the  Courts  of  Justice,  already  commenced,  but,  as  yet,  only 
a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  and  which  cover  a  very  large  space, 
promise  to  be  very  fine  and  imposing.  While  at  Pretoria  I  had 
ample  opportunity  for  observing  many  of  the  prevalent  features 
of  both  political  and  social  life,  and  especially  of  the  condition 
of  the  large  native  population  of  the  town. 

The  Kafirs,  who  are  employed  in  great  *  numbers,  and  who 
are  earning  high  wages  at  their  various  occupations,  are  always 
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to  be  seen,  either  working  hard,  or,  after  the  hours  of  labour 
are  over,  amusing  themselves  cheerfully,  chatting  at  street  cor- 
ners, walking,  gossiping,  and  talking,  and  gratifying  themselves 
by  giving  vent  to  their  very  voluble  tongues.  Here  also,  as  at 
Johannesburg,  at  Potchefstroom,  and  at  Elerksdorp,  I  was 
forcibly  struck  with  the  large  amount  of  English  spoken,  as  well 
as  the  nxunber  of  English  names  over  the  various  shops  in 
the  Transvaal  towns.  This  is  an  interesting  and  important  fact, 
which  marks  the  tendency  of  the  direction  of  future  develop- 
ment. The  country  must  certainly  become  more  and  more 
Anglicised,  in  spite  of  the  political  efforts  made  to  oppose  it. 

Watebbubg. 

On  July  17  I  left  Pretoria  in  a  wagon  with  eight  horses, 
accompanied  by  two  friends,  on  an  excursion  into  the  Waterburg 
district  of  the  Transvaal.  On  this  occasion  we  travelled  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of  Pretoria  in  the  course  of  a  fort- 
night, returning  about  the  same  distance  back  again.  We  had  a 
half-breed  servant  named  Sole  with  us,  who  made  himself 
generally  useful  during  otur  journey.  All  this  time  we  camped 
out  day  and  night,  sleeping  always  in  the  open  veldt,  in  true 
gipsy  fashion. 

We  left  by  the  Van  der  Yroom  Poort,  having  the  Maalieburg 
range  of  mountains  on  our  left.  One  night  we  outspanned  at  a 
spot  called  the  "  Salt  Pans."  While  breakfast  was  being  pre- 
pared the  next  morning,  I  walked  to  see  those  wonderfdl  **  Salt 
Pans,"  which  were  close  to  our  camping  grotmd.  I  descended 
by  a  steep  path  some  six  hundred  or  seven  hundred  feet  to  the 
bottom.  It  is  an  immense  amphitheatre  at  the  base  of  thickly 
wooded  hills.  It  is  larger  in  extent  than  the  vast  open  excava- 
tion formed  by  the  ''  Eimberley  "  Mine  at  Kimberley.  The  salt 
and  soda  brine  is  perpetually  oozing  from  the  bottom,  and  is  con^- 
tinually  being  scraped  up  with  a  sort  of  wooden  scraper  into 
heaps,  where  after  a  time,  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  it 
becomes  crystallised.  I  picked  up  and  brought  away  with  me 
'  several  crystals  of  pure  salt.  This  is  another  of  the  marvels  of 
the  Transvaal,  a  country  which  abounds  in  natural  wealth  of  all 
kinds,  fitted  for  the  service  of  man.  These  Salt  Pans  are  the 
property  of  the  Transvaal  Government,  which  derives  a  consider- 
able income  from  the  tax  imposed  for  taking  away  the  salt  and 
soda  from  them. 
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Frequently  durmg  our  journey  we  outspanned  just  outside  the 
Kafir  kraals,  and  often  entered  into  them  ;  one  of  my  companions 
speaking  the  native  as  well  as  the  Dutch  languages  very  fluently. 
We  were  always  received  by  both  Boers  and  Kafirs  very  kindly. 
Sometimes  we  were  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  Kafirs  for 
days.  I  remember  once  counting  as  many  as  forty  Kafirs  sitting 
round  our  camp  fire.  On  this  occasion  they  remained  all  night 
with  us,  keeping  up  the  fire  and  indulging  in  endless  and  cheerful 
talk  among  themselves.  When  I  wriq>ped  myself  in  my  Iwross 
and  turned  into  the  wagon  at  night  I  left  them  talking.  When 
I  awoke  in  the  early  morning  I  found  them  talking  still. 

The  country  I  saw  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  Transvaal 
is  very  different,  and  far  more  picturesque  than  it  is  in  the 
South- West  or  South-East,  which  have  a  close  resemblance  to  one 
fknother  in  their  bare,  barren,  treeless,  and  dreary  character.  I 
saw  some  parts  which  were  really  beautiful  One  day  we  drove 
for  several  miles  through  quite  lovely  scenery.  In  passing  along  the 
road  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  the  road  between  Braemar  and 
Mar  Lodge,  in  Aberdeenshire,  which  it  strongly  resembles.  The 
road  runs  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  sloping  down  to  the  rivulet  at 
the  bottom,  exactly  like  the  river  Dee,  and  the  Booiburg,  or  red 
tinted,  Mountain,  exactly  resembles  the  heather  on  the  Scottish 
hills.  It  is  altogether  a  charming  spot,  and  a  perfect  picture 
of  fine  scenery.  There  is  a  large  quantity  of  excellent  and  valu- 
able timber  in  this  district,  as  well  as  abundant  evidence  of 
mineral-bearing  quartz.  I  believe  that,  some  day,  other 
Johannesburgs  are  destined  to  rise  in  the  Northern  paji;  of  the 
Transvaal,  rivalling,  or  perhaps  even  ecUpsing,  the  treasures 
already  discovered  in  the  Bandt. 

At  the  spot  I  have  described,  which  is  called  Hartebeestepoort, 
not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Zand  Biver,  there  was  quite  a 
romantic  scene  one  night.  We  were  discussing,  as  usual,  our 
evening  meal  round  our  camp  fire.  It  was  starlight,  but  other- 
wise we  were  in  total  darkness.  In  addition  to  ourselves  there 
were  nine  Kafirs,  making  a  party  of  a  dozen  altogether.  It  was 
an  intensely  interesting  and  remarkable  scene  to  me,  to  find 
myself  surrounded  so  picturesquely  by  these  wild  fellows  in> 
perfectly  friendly  fashion,  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  veldt,  the 
silence  and  stillness  only  broken  every  now  and  then  by  the  cry 
of  the  jackals  howling  in  the  distance. 

I  was  disappointed  at  the  small  quantity  of  game  we  found  on 
cur  journey.    We  occasionally  shot  a  springbok,  and  I  thus  had 
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an  opportxmity  of  making  myself  acquainted  with  the  delieioiis 
flavour  of  the  South  African  venison.  But  the  days  of  the 
enormous  herds  which  once  abounded  in  these  regions  are  gone. 
They  have  been  either  exterminated  by  the  Boers,  or  been  driven 
far  northward,  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  together  with  the  lions 
and  elephants,  over  whose  former  habitation  I  was  travelling. 
There  are  still  a  good  many  koodoos,  and  hartebeestes  in  this 
neighbourhood,  but  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  come  across 
them.  Our  commissariat  was  occasionally  supplemented  l^a 
delicious  bird,  about  the  size  of  a  pheasant,  called  the  kooran,  as 
weU  as  by  a  few  pheasants,  partridges,  and  guinea  fowls. 

One  afternoon  we  were  exposed  to  a  thrilling  adventure,  which, 
but  for  the  merciful  interposition  of  Providence,  might  have  ter- 
minated in  a  most  disastrous  way.  Suddenly,  as  we  were  driving 
along  the  road,  through  a  dense  wood,  we  discovered  to  the  right 
of  us  the  light  of  an  immense  bush  fire.  It  was  careering  wildly 
along,  fiercely  burning,  and  sweeping  everything  before  it.  We 
saw  it  was  coming  swiftly  towards  the  road  we  were  travelling. 
We  pulled  up  the  horses,  and  taking  out  lucifer  matches,  jumped 
off  the  wagon,  and  tried  to  set  alight  to  the  grass,  which  was  about 
five  or  six  feet  high,  and  very  dry,  close  by  us,  in  order  to  secure 
a  clear  open  space  around  us.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  fierce 
fire,  to  the  height  of  several  feet,  was  rushing  and  crashing  through 
the  wood  furiously  towards  us.  Another  moment,  and  we  should 
have  been  within  its  terrible  grasp,  and  wagon,  horses,  and  our- 
selves infallibly  burnt.  It  was  in  truth  an  awful  crisis.  We  jumped 
back  into  the  wagon  and  pushed  frantically  forward.  Showers 
of  sparks  were  already  in  the  road.  But,  fortunately,  the  fire, 
which  for  a  full  half  mile  was  burning  behind  us,  was  only  a 
short  distance  in  front  of  us,  and,  thank  Gk>d,  we  happily  es- 
caped. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  I  have  derived  from  my  tour  is, 
that  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  communicating  personally 
with  so  many  men  of  different  races  and  all  classes — ^Britiah, 
Dutch,  and  natives. 

During  my  present  journey  I  had  a  most  interesting  conversa- 
tion one  morning  with  a  transport  driver,  who  was  traveUing  by 
the  northern  part  of  the  Transvaal,  with  three  hundred  lean 
cattle  from  the  Gape  Colony  into  BechuanaJand.  He  gave  me 
some  very  valuable  and  important  information  with  regard  to 
Colonial  feeling  in  the  country  districts  of  the  Cape  Colony.  He  is 
Colonial  bom,  and  a  fine,  handsome  man  of  about  forty — a 
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descendant  of  the  Scotch  burmers,  who  emigrated  to  the  Gape  in 
1820.  Bjb  conversation  impiessed  me  much.  He  told  me  that  the 
GolonistB  generally  are  lojal  to  the  Queen  to  the  backbone ;  but 
not  to  the  British  Government,  which  they  consider  has  not  repre- 
sented their  feelings  and  opinions,  and  has  sacrificed  their 
interests.  They  dislike  the  Golonial  Grovemment,  and  are  not 
iayourable  to  responsible  Government,  as  they  see  it. 

They  would  prefer  being  under  the  British  Government  direct, 
in  spite  of  all  its  terrible  mistakes  and  mishaps,  from  which  they 
have  so  cruelly  suffered.  My  informant's  opinion  is,  that  the  present 
policy  of  the  administration  in  Bechuanaland  is  not  conducive  to 
encourage  emigration,  as  it  puts  artificial  impediments  in  the  way 
of  farmers  with  small  means  settling  there,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
they  would  do  in  crowds  from  the  Colony,  if  they  were  allowed 
to  do  so  on  paying  a  quit  rent,  say  of  £10  or  £15  per  annum, 
instead  of  the  high  terms  of  £40  demanded  at  present.  His 
opinion  of  Bechuanaland  as  a  cattle-graring  country  is  very 
high. 

The  Waterburg  warm  sulphur  baths — ^to  which  I  paid  a  visit, 
taking  a  hot  bath  myself,  which  was  certainly  much  too  hot  for 
me,  but  which  was  otherwise  refreshing,  after  nearly  a  fort- 
night's residence  on  the  veldt,  where  there  is  a  decided  scarcity 
of  water,  both  for  drinking  and  washing  purposes — are  situated 
about  seventy  miles  north  of  Pretoria.  They  are  extensively 
patronised  by  the  Boers,  and  are  said  to  be  most  efficacious  in 
every  variety  of  rheumatic  and  gouty  complaints.  They  are 
strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  might  be  made  very 
attractive  in  the  hands  of  anyone  of  enterprise,  who  would 
construct  a  suitable  establishment  of  baths,  fit  for  patients  who 
would  be  quite  ready  to  pay  handsomely  for  them,  instead  of 
the  miserably  primitive  and  wretched  receptacles,  called  baths, 
into  which  the  highly  excellent  natural  sulphur  water  is  conveyed, 
and  used  by  the  motley  crowd  of  invalids  I  saw  there. 

From  the  Waterburg  warm  baths  our  route  lay  to  the 
southward,  across  the  Springbok  Flats,  to  the  Nylstroom  road, 
along  which,  in  two  days  more,  we  accomplished  the  inter- 
vening distance  of  about  seventy  miles  back  to  Pretoria,  thus 
concluding  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  journey  into  the 
northern  part  of  the  Transvaal.  During  all  this  time,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  night,  I  lived  entirely  in  our  wagon,  sleep- 
ing in  it  every  night,  and  having  every  meal  (which  consisted 
principally  of  the  game  we  shot  on  the  way)  cooked  at  the 
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variooscamp  fires  kindled  on  the  veldt,  and  drinking  nothing  but 
tea.  I  saw  much,  of  course,  of  the  Kafirs  in  their  kraals,  as 
well  as  of  the  Boers  in  their  tents  and  waggons,  in  my  trek 
through  this  wilderness. 

After  reaching  Pretoria,  I  stayed  only  two  days  there,  engaged 
in  bidding  farewell  to  my  numerous  friends,  and  making  prepara- 
tions for  my  next  long  journey  into  Natal.  I  left  Pretoria  for 
Johannesburg  by  coach  on  August  1,  and  started  from  the  latter 
town  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  3rd,  in  very  cold 
weather  and  pitch  dark,  by  the  post  cart.  This  most  uncomfort- 
able vehicle  is  a  kind  of  wagonette,  witl^  somewhat  dilapidated 
canvas  curtains,  through  which  the  wind  whistled  most  un- 
pleasantly, being  utterly  insufficient  to  keep  out  the  cold. 
It  is  drawn  by  eight  horses,  and  has  cramped  seats  for  eight  or 
ten  passengers.  On  this  occasion  there  were  seven  others  besides 
myself.  In  addition  were  the  mail  bags,  which  were  crammed 
inconveniently  under  the  seats.  In  this  post  cart  I  travelled  for 
three  days  and  two  nights  by  way  of  Bichmond,  Heidelburg, 
Standerton,  and  Newcastle  to  Eland's  Laagte,  the  present 
terminus  of  the  Natal  railway,  thirteen  miles  beyond  Lady- 
smith,  where  a  very  promising  coalfield  is  being  worked,  from 
which  great  and  important  results  are  expected  in  the  future ; 
and  thence,  for  thirteen  hours  more,  by  rail,  through  Maritz- 
burg  to  Durban.  Soon  after  crossing  the  Transvaal  border 
we  passed  the  battle-fields  of  Laing's  Nek,  Majuba  Hill,  and 
Ingogo,  names  indelibly  associated  with  one  of  the  saddest 
as  well  as  most  humiliating  episodes  of  English  modem  military 
history,  in  connection  with  the  Transvaal  War  of  1881.  I  gazed 
mournfully  on  Majuba  Hill,  that  black  spot  of  bitter  memories 
i^  every  Briton,  and  of  natural  exultation  and  pride  to  the  Boers ; 
and  on  GoUey's  grave,  the  unfortunate  commander,  whose  un- 
happy and  most  unaccountable  military  blunder  led  to  the 
lamentable  and  fatal  defeat,  which  cost  him  his  life,  and  resulted 
in  the  miserable  political  fiasco — the  retrocession  of  the  Transvaal 
to  the  Boers.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  damage  done  to 
British  influence,  prestige,  and  power  on  that  disastrous  day. 

Natal. 

The  south-eastern  part  of  the  Transvaal  is  as  bare,  and  treeless, 
and  altogether  as  uninteresting  and  unattractive  as  the  south- 
western region,  between  Bechuanaland  and  Elerksdorp,  through 
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which  I  had  travelled  a  few  weeks  previously.  The  instant,  how* 
ever,  the  border  is  crossed,  and  Natal  is  entered,  the  scene  is  at 
once  changed,  and  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country  become? 
apparent.  Instead  of  the  flat,  wearisome  desert  of  the  Transvaal, 
undulating  hills,  clothed  with  verdure,  and  an  extensive  pano- 
rama of  broad  and  fertile  plains  meets  the  eye. 

Maritzbubg. 

The  country  round  Ladysmith  is  pretty,  and  at  Maritzburg,  the 
seat  of  the  government  of  Natal,  prettier  still.  This  latter  very 
picturesque  town  is  in  a  charming  situation.  While  staying  at 
Government  House,  and  enjoying  the  kind  hospitality  of  Sir 
Charles  and  Lady  Mitchell,  my  ear  was  often  gladdened  by  the 
sound  of  the  cavalry  bugle  and  the  roll  of  the  drum,  those  strik- 
ing symbols  of  British  sway,  as  the  troops  passed  my  window 
in  their  early  morning  rides.  I  am  persuaded  that  these 
outward  evidences  of  latent  power  impress  not  only  the  mitid» 
of  Englishmen,  but  of  natives  also,  in  this  distant  land.  There 
cannot  be  a  doubt  of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  British  race 
over  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  South  Africa.  That  this 
should  be  used,  at  all  times,  with  justice,  tact,  and  discretion, 
''  goes  without  saying."  But  that  it  is  a  factor  of  great  effect  on 
their  minds  there  cannot  be  a  question. 

DUBBAN. 

Durban  is  the  prettiest  as  well  as  one  of  the  cleanest  and  most 
well  ordered  towns  I  have  seen  in  South  Africa.  I  was  at  once 
struck  with  the  handsome  pile  of  buildings  constituting  its 
public  offices.  This  is  a  great  ornament  on  emerging  from  the 
railway  station.  A  stranger  coming  from  the  Transvaal  is  im- 
mediately impressed  with  the  contrast  between  the  carelesa 
indifference  which  marks  the  absence  of  proper  municipal 
arrangements  in  the  towns  of  the  South  African  Eepublic,  and 
the  proofs  of  their  presence  in  an  energetic  British  community. 
The  Natalians  certainly  deserve  the  greatest  credit  for  the  way 
in  which  they  carry  on  the  business  and  manage  the  public 
affairs  of  their  prosperous  and  thriving  town.  The  gigantic  har- 
bour works,  commenced  and  now  nearly  successfully  completed 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  bar,  according  to  the  plans 
both    of    Sir   John    Coode,    and    subsequently   of   his   pupi>. 
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their  late  lamented  engineer,  Mr.  Innes,  and  under  the  active 
personal  superintendence  of  their  distinguished  townsman,  the 
Chainnan  of  the  Harbour  Board,  is  an  undertaking  of  which 
the  enterprising  citizens  of  Durban  may  well  be  proud.  Nor  is. 
less  credit  due  to  them  and  to  their  spirited  leaders,  for  their 
enterprise  in  so  rapidly  pushing  on  their  railway  to  the  Transvaal 
border,  in  the  confident  expectation  that  they  will  be  the  first 
to  bring  the  benefits  of  that  most  necessary  modem  mode  of 
conveyance,  both  for  passengers  and  goods,  into  the  heart  of  the 
Transvaal  Republic. 

The  inhabitants  of  Durban  are  fortunate  in  possessing 
picturesque  stirroundings  to  their  pretty  town.  The  "  Berea," 
one  of  its  most  attractive  spots,  is  an  elevated  suburb  where  many 
of  the  principal  merchants  and  others  have  their  residences.  It 
commands  a  lovely  prospect  over  the  bay,  and  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  country  inland. 

During  my  stay  at  Durban  I  paid  visits  to  two  of  the  most 
remarkable  places  in  the  neighbourhood.  These  were  the  Natal 
Central  Sugar  (Company's  manufactory  at  Mount  Edgcumbe,. 
and  the  famous  Trappist  establishment  at  Marionhill.  The 
sugar  manufactory  is  situated  on  a  farm  of  some  8,000  acrea 
about  15  miles  from  Durban.  A  short  railway  ride  brought  me 
to  it.  I  was  courteously  received  by  the  manager,  Monsieur 
Dumat.  This  gentleman,  a  Frenchman  of  great  experience  in 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  both  in  India  and  Mauritius,  has  been 
at  Mount  Edgcumbe  for  the  last  ten  years.  He  is  remarkable 
for  the  way  in  which  he  maintains  order  and  control  over  all  hie 
numerous  native  workmen.  In  the  mill  itself  there  are  160  men 
employed,  every  one  of  whom  is  a  Cioolie.  There  is  not  a  single 
white  man  on  the  premises  excepting  two  English  clerks  in  the 
counting  house.  I  was  astonished  at  the  perfect  order  which 
reigned  in  the  mill,  where  I  spent  some  time.  Everyone 
appeared  to  perform  his  allotted  task  with  activity,  cheerfulness, 
and  untiring  perseverance.  Monsieur  Dumat  told  me  he  could 
never  get  the  same  steady  work  from  white  workmen.  He 
seems  to  govern  them  all  with  perfect  tact  and  kindness.  Some 
of  them  have  been  with  him  for  many  years.  There  are  about 
900  other  men,  Kafirs  and  Coolies,  employed  on  the  farm.  I 
was  shown  all  the  various  processes  of  sugar  manufacture,  from 
the  crushing  of  the  cane  to  the  crystallising  of  the  sugar.  The 
first  sorts  are  ready  for  sale  in  forty-eight  hours ;  other  quali- 
ties require  a  week,  and  again  even  as  much  as   six   months 
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to  perfect  them.    There  is  some  wonderful  maohinery  ia  the 

The  Trappist  establishment  at  Marionhill  U  one^  which  should 
be  seen  by  everyone  visiting  Natal.  It  is  reachcid  by  raU  frppi 
Durban  in  about  an  hour's  ride  to  the  Pine  Town,  st^^on^  ,  A 
drive  from  thence  of  about  four  miles  brings  a  visitor  to  Marionhill. 
The  monks,  as  is  well  knovm,  are  under  a  vow  of  strict  silence, 
I  was  met  by  one  of  them  at  the  station,  who  ,drovB  me  in  a 
wagonette  to  the  Trappist  farm.  Here  I  was  met  by  %nd  pxie- 
sented  to  the  Abbot.  He  is  the  real  leader  aQd  director  of  this 
remarkable  establishment.  He  devoted  three  hQiOjrs.liO  taking 
me  over  it,  and  showing  me  all  the  various  industries  and  works 
which  are  carried  on.  About  two  hundrjsd  bx!ot];iers  are  there  at 
present,  but  more  are  expected  shortly,  and  one,, hundred. and 
fifty  sisters,  and  about  three  hundred  Kafirs.  The  latter  are 
taught,  not  only  the  ordinary  branches  of  [a  prsiptic^I  education 
(of  course  including  religion),  but  all  sorts,  of  .handicraft.  It  is, 
emphatically,  a  school  of  technical  education.  Everything  is 
manufactured  and  made  at  Marionhill,  froni  the  substfuitial 
bullock  waggons,  and  the  delicate  spiders,  to  the  bakii^  of  breads 
the  building  of  houses,  stables,  and  cattle  laiir?.,  the  printing 
of  periodicals,  and  book-binding.  Work  is  the  great  and  leading 
feature  of  the  Trappist  creed.  The  motive  ppiyeo:  is  religion. 
Its  controlling  influence  is  here  complete. 

I  came  away  quite  amazed  at  all  I  saw,  as  well  as  pleased  at 
the  attention  I  received  from  the  Abbot.  He  is  certainly  a  yery 
remarkable  man,  of  great  natural  gifts,  and  indomitable  energy 
and  power.  He  is  sixty-five  years  of  age.  He  was  bom  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Constance ;  and  before  he  took  to  studying  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  a  German  University,  he  was 
employed,  as  he  told  me,  in  early  life  in  the  care  of  cattle  at  his 
native  home. 

The  Trappist  farm  is  beautifully  situated,  and  within  its  area 
contains  some  really  fine  scenery.  The  Kafir  women's  part  of 
the  establishment  is  distinct,  and  quite  half  a  mile  distant  from 
the  men's  quarters.  Women  are  taught  to  sew,  and  sing,  to 
cut  out  and  make  dresses,  to  cook,  clean,  and  go  through  ^Sl  the 
usual  routine  of  household  work.  The  costume  of  the  female 
Trappists,  who,  as  well  as  the  male,  are  highly  educated,  is  scarlet 
serge,  with  white  aprons.  The  men  are  clothed  in  brown 
serge. 

I  was  struck  with  the  admirable  arrangement  of  the  stables. 
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constmcied  for  twenty  horses,  and  of  the  cow  and  cattle  sheds. 
All  the  engineermg  works  also  show  evidences  of  the  complete 
knowledge  of  science  possessed  by  the  "  brother/'  and  their 
energetic  leader.  I  came  away  much  interested,  and  wonderfully 
impressed  with  all  I  had  seen  in  this  remarkable  institution. 

After  passing  ten  very  pleasant  days  at  Durban  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, I  embarked,  on  August  15,  on  board  the  coasting 
steamer,  the  Anglian,  for  Port  Elizabeth.  The  eastern  coast  of 
South  Africa  is  subject  to  weather  which  is  often  very  rough 
and  stormy ;  and  I  was,  unluckily,  destined  to  experience  it.  I 
certainly  had  a  most  disagreeable  time  in  making  this  short 
voyage.  I  was  landed  at  Port  Elizabeth  (after  three  days' 
knocking  about  at  sea)  on  the  18th,  being  let  down,,  like  St. 
Paul,  in  a  basket,  from  the  deck  of  the  Anglian  to  the  tug,  which 
took  me  to  the  pier  in  the  open  roadstead.  Bight  glad  was  I 
to  get  on  terra  firma  again. 

PoBT  Elizabeth. 

Port  Elizabeth  (Algoa  Bay),  is  the  capital  of  the  eastern  pro- 
vince of  the  Cape  Colony.  It  is  a  thriving  business  town.  Its 
inhabitants,  like  those  of  Natal,  are  thoroughly  energetic  and 
active  in  the  pursuit  of  their  various  mercantile  avocations.  The 
town  hall  and  public  library  combined,  is  a  noble  pile  of  build- 
ing. Attached  to  it  is  the  market,  leading  out  of  which  is  a 
splendid  and  capacious  apartment,  180  feet  long  by  90  feet  broad. 
Here  I  saw  a  curious  and  unique  scene.  Long  tables  were 
extended  along  the  entire  length  of  the  hall,  in  which  were 
arranged  large  heaps  of  ostrich  feathers,  carefully  tied  up,  and 
sampled  for  sale.  Port  Elizabeth  is  the  staple  market  for  this 
industry.  The  value  of  the  feathers  I  saw,  I  was  told,  was  some- 
thing fabulous. 

Port  Elizabeth  is  a  handsome  town.  In  the  upper  part  of  it 
there  are  many  good  private  residences,  and  an  excellent  club 
house.  A  large,  well  kept,  and  conveniently  laid  out  botanical 
garden,  which  is  much  resorted  to,  is  a  great  attraction  to  the 
town.  There  is  also  an  excellent  hospital  at  Port  EUzabeth.  I 
was  much  pleased  with  its  appearance,  and  with  the  arrangements 
made  for  the  comfort  of  the  patients.  The  ventilation  struck  me 
as  being  particularly  perfect.  There  is  accommodation  for  100 
patients,  male  and  female.  A  well-arranged  children's  ward 
attracts  much  attention,  especially  with  the  lady  visitors. 
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Grahamstown. 

While  I  was  at  Port  Elizabeth  I  paid  a  flying  visit  to  Grahams- 
town.  A  railway  journey  of  rather  over  one  hundred  miles 
carried  me  there.  The  railway  runs  through  the  veldt,  where 
wild  elephants  are  still  strictly  preserved.  There  are  said  to  be 
more  than  one  hundred  of  these  animals  in  the  district.  They 
occasionally  do  great  damage  to  the  line.  During  my  stay  I  was 
hospitably  entertained  by  the  Bishop.  I  had  already  heard  that 
Grahamstown  was  noted  for  its  natural  charms,  and  its  appear- 
ance certainly  did  not  disappoint  me.  Beautiful  in  situation,  it 
merits  the  high  praises  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  it.  It 
has  also  acquired  a  reputation  for  being  the  seat  of  learning,  and 
the  centre  of  the  principal  educational  establishments  of  the 
Colony.  The  Bishop  having  kindly  provided  me  with  a  carriage^ 
I  drove  to  see  the  various  objects  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood. 
I  first  went  to  the  Botanical  Gardens,  which  are  very  striking. 
They  contain  a  large  collection  of  rare  and  valuable  specimens  of 
both  arboriculture  and  horticulture.  They  are  admirably  kept» 
and  are  very  ornamental.  I  next  drove  round  the  Mountain  road. 
This  is  a  beautiful  drive  of  seven  miles  back  into  the  town.  The 
views  of  the  surrounding  country  are  superb.  It  is  a  priceless  boon 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Grahamstown  to  possess  such  an  attractive 
and  health-giving  spot  for  their  recreation  and  enjoyment.  I  after- 
wards visited  the  Museum,  where  there  is  a  most  interesting  and 
valuable  collection  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  curiositie8> 
both  ancient  and  modem.  I  also  went  over  the  Prison,  and 
recorded  in  the  visitors'  book  my  favourable  opinion  of  the 
arrangements  made  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  prisoners. 
They  appeared  to  me  to  be  all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  or 
desired.  I  also  went  to  see  the  Kafir  school  carried  on  under 
the  careful  management  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M . 

On  my  return  to  Port  Elizabeth,  I  spent  another  day  or  two 
there,  and  left  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  26th  of  August,  by 
railway  for  Gape  Town.  This  long  journey  of  between  eight 
hundred  and  nine  hundred  miles  occupies  nearly  two  days  and 
two  nights.  It  was  the  last  I  took  in  South  Africa.  I  arrived 
at  Cape  Town  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  Wednesday.  Here 
I  spent  another  pleasant  week,  seeing  various  friends.  One  day  I 
paid  a  visit  to  Simon's  Bay,  the  Naval  Commander-in-Chief — ^Ad- 
miral Wells — Shaving  invited  me  to  come  and  see  him.  The  railway 
runs  at  present  as  far  as  Ealk  Bay,  which  takes  about  an  hour  to 
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get  to  from  Cape  Town.  The  remaining  distance  of  sii^  miles  is 
performed  in  a  Gape  cart.  I  went  with  the  Admiral  and  a  party 
of  ladies  to  have  Imicheon  on  board  the  steam  corvette  Archer. 
The  coast  scenery  from  the  Kalk  Bay  station  to  Simon's  Town  is 
verv  picturesque.  A  bold  sea  stretches  out  on  one  side  of  the 
road,  and  the  mountain  side  on  the  other.  Simon's  Bay  is  very 
sheltered,  excepting  from  the  south-east,  with  good  holding 
anchorage  ground.  It  seems  a  quiet,  secluded  spot,  well  adapted 
for  a  naval  station  in  this  part  of  the  world,  although  I  have 
heard  that  an  opinion  prevails  that  the  fleet  should  be  at  Gape 
Town  instead  of  Simon's  Bay.  The  Baleigh  is  the  flag-ship ;  I 
saw  also  some  other  vessels  of  the  Boyal  Navy  at  anchor  in 
the  bay. 

One  of  the  last  duties  which  devolved  upon  me  before  leaving 
South  Africa  was  to  deliver  (at  the  urgent  invitation  of  some  of 
my  friends)  an  address  at  Gape  Town  on  Imperial  Federation. 
This  I  did  at  the  hall  of  the  Young  Men's  Ghristian  Society,  to  a 
large  and  appreciative  audience. 

On  September  4  I  left  Gape  Town  in  the  s.s.  Athenian;  and, 
after  a  pleasant  and  rapid  voyage  of  eighteen  days,  touching 
only  at  Madeira  on  the  way,  I  landed  safely  at  Southampton  on 
Sunday  the  22nd. 

I  have  now  given  an  account  of  the  prominent  features  of  my 
tour,  during  which,  in  the  course  of  five  months,  I  travelled 
about  twelve  thousand  miles  by  sea  and  four  thousand  by  land. 

I  proceed  to  touch  as  briefly  as  I  can  on  a  few  of  the  public 
questions  and  other  matters  of  interest  which  have  arrested  my 
attention  while  I  was  in  South  Africa. 

• 

Glim  ATE. 

The  climate  of  South  Africa  has  already  been  so  well  and 
exhaustively  described  in  the  admirable  and  interesting  paper 
read  at  this  Institute  last  year  by  Dr.  S3rmes  Thompson,  that  it 
seems  8UX>erfluous  for  anyone  to  attempt  to  add  anything  to 
what  so  eminent  a  professional  authority  has  said  on  the  subject. 
But  I  cannot  help  remarking  that,  from  my  own  personal  expe- 
rience, I  can  fully  corroborate  all  he  has  said  in  its  favour.  The 
winter  climate  seems,  perfect.  The  atmosphere  is  so  bright  and 
clear,  the  air  is  so  dry,  and  the  sun  is  so  agreeably  warm  in 
the  day,  although  it  is  cold  and  frosty  at  night,  that  I  think  it 
must  be  as  salubrious  as  it  has  been  to  ms  most  enjoyable.    I 
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found  this  the  case  everywhere,  especially  in  the  higher  altitudes, 
and  on  the  elevated  veldt  of  the  Transvaal.  For  myself,  I  never 
had  an  hour's  illness  during  the  whole  winter  I  passed  in  South 
Africa ;  and  this  I  attribute  entirely  to  the  purity  of  the  air  and 
the  dryness  of  the  climatpe.  One  thing  it  is  necessary  to  be 
cautious  about,  and  I  have  an  impression  that  it  is  not  sufficiently 
attended  to,  and  is^  consequently  frequently  the  cause  of  illness 
and  injury.  There  is  always  a  sudden  great  variation  of  the 
temperature  immediately  the  sun  goes  down.  To  a  sensitive 
person  this  is  instantly  perceptible.  In  the  afternoon  everyone 
ought  to  be  very  careful  in  guarding  against  this ;  and  should  be 
provided  with  an  extra  garment  to  put  on  at  sunset,  in  order  to 
avoid  a  dangerous  chill.  I  strongly  advise,  also,  temperance  in 
the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  far  too 
freely  consumed.  I  have  noticed  too  much  drinking  among  all 
classes.  This  cannot  be  necessary,  or  very  conducive  to  the 
preservation  of  health  and  the  prolongation  of  life,  in  a  climate 
like  that  of  South  Africa. 

It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  a  good  and  thoroughly  efficient 
system  of  sanitary  organisation  may  be  speedily  established  in 
all  the  rapidly  growing  towns  throughout  the  country,  especially 
in  the  Transvaal.  Terrible  neglect  in  this  respect  has  been  the 
cause  of  exceptional  sickness  and  great  mortality  in  the  past,  for 
which  the  climate  is  not  responsible.  In  order,  too,  to  render 
the  undoubted  excellences  of  the  South  African  climate  more 
attractive  to.invalids,  who  ought  more  largely  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  advantages,  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing,  as  well  as. 
undoubtedly  a  paying  speculation,  if  better  hotels,  fitted  up  in  all 
respects  with  all  modem  European  improvements,  were  established 
both  at  Gape  Town,  and  at  all  the  other  principal  towns  up 
country  as  well. 

The  Native  Question. 

The  native  question  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  difficult 
ones  to  deal  with  in  South  Africa.  The  great  preponderance 
of  the  native  over  the  white  races,  and  the  different  theories  of 
treating  them  prevalent  between  the  English  and  Dutch,  render 
it  one  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  to  solve.  The  wisest  and 
most  experienced  people  with  whom  I  have  communicated  on 
the  subject  are  of  opinion  that  the  natives  are  so  far  behind  us 
in  civilisation  that  they  must  be  regarded  as  mere  children.  This 
means,  however,  that  they  are  not  to  be  treated  harshly,  but,  on 
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the  contrary,  with  the  utmost  fairness  and  justice,  and  that  they 
must  be  under  the  guidance  of  a  controlling  and  firmly  governing 
hand.  They  respect  authority  when  they  have  confidence  in  its 
being  exercised  with  impartiality.  They  have  a  great  deal  of 
natural  shrewdness,  and  they  must  never  be  deceived.  Alas  1 1 
heard  of  frequent  instances  of  this  having  been  done,  in  times  past, 
by  those  who  have  represented  the  British  Government.  Promises 
have  been  made  to  them  which  have  been  carelessly  broken,  and 
this  means  ruin  to  the  prestige  in  their  minds  of  the  British  name. 
Erom  the  wonderful  and  ever-increasing  development  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  northern  part  of  South  Africa  since  the 
discovery  of  diamonds  and  gold,  causing  the  employment  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  native  Kafirs  at  high  wages,  their 
social  position  is  being  materially  changed.  They  are  really 
becoming  "masters  of  the  situation."  Their  constant  contact 
with  white  people  is  having  the  effect  of  introducing  among  them 
the  germs  of  an  incipient  civilisation.  The  mode  of  treating 
them  by  the  English  and  the  Dutch  is,  undoubtedly,  very  different. 
A  far  harsher  and  more  cruel  method  has  been  in  vogue  by  the 
Dutch  towards  them,  than  would  be  tolerated  by  the  English. 
But,  from  the  cause  to  which  I  have  alluded,  the  day  has  arrived 
when  all  this  old  system  is  sensibly  changing ;  and  the  Draconian 
code  of  the  Boers,  from  the  force  of  circumstances,  is  becoming 
modified  every  day.  I  have  made  it  my  business  to  observe  care- 
fully all  the  signs  of  the  times  on  this  native  question  during  my 
tour.  I  have  seen  the  Kafirs  in  thousands  working  in  the  mines 
at  Kimberley,  and  Klerksdorp,  and  Johannesburg;  I  have 
observed  them  in  multitudes  employed  in  extensive  building 
operations  at  Pretoria,  and  as  labourers  on  the  public  works  at 
Maritzburg  and  Durban,  and  at  the  other  great  shipping  centres  of 
Port  Elizabeth  and  Gape  Town ;  I  have  noticed  them  in  their 
capacity  of  servants  in  private  houses,  and  I  frankly  confess  that 
no  evidence  has  been  brought  before  me  to  indicate  that  they  are 
harshly  or  unkindly  treated.  On  the  contrary,  it  appeared  to  me 
that  they  are  receiving  good  wages,  and  are  everywhere  well  cared 
for  and  comfortable.  They  are  naturally  a  lively  and  a  happy 
race,  and  I  have  seen  them  as  cheerful  and  light-hearted  in  the 
town,  as  in  their  kraals  on  the  wild  and  open  veldt. 

BahiWAys. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that,  in  my  interview  with  the  Presi- 
dent, Paul  Kruger,  I  told  him  that  J  never  was  in  a  country 
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^hich,  in  my  opinion,  required  railways  more  than  the  Transvaal, 
and  that  I  hoped  to  see  the  day  when  it  would  be  penetrated  by 
them  in  every  direction.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  there  is 
fio  much  jealous  rivalry,  inducing  fierce  contention,  as  to  the 
precise  direction,  from  the  east,  or  south,  or  west,  railroads  should 
enter  the  Transvaal.  I  contend  that  there  is  such  a  prospect  of 
future  enormous  development  in  this  wonderful  centre  of  South 
Africa,  that  there  is  no  need  for  all  this  rivalry,  but  that  there  is 
room  for  many  lines  in  which  all  may  participate  and  prosper,  in 
the  future.  Political  considerations  have  undoubtedly  complicated 
a  question  which  I  should  wish  to  regard  solely  from  its  com- 
mercial aspect. 

Personally,  I  am  anxious  to  see  the  line  over  the  ground  which 
I  have  myself  trekked,  pushed  on  as  speedily  as  possible,  from 
'  Kimberley  to  Yryburg,  and  thence  through  British  Bechuanaland 
to  Mafeking,  and  so  on,  northwards,  into  the  Matabele  country, 
with  branches  eastward  into  the  Transvaal.    But  I  should  like, 
also,  to  see  the  contemplated  line  constructed  from  Kimberley, 
through  the  Orange  Free  State,  to  Bloemfontein ;  and  the  Delagoa 
Bay  Railway  carried  on  to  Pretoria,  as  well  as  the  Natal  line  to 
Johannesburg ;  and,  in  fact,  any  other,  whether  through  Swazi- 
land or  elsewhere,  which  commercial  enterprise  may  hereafter 
project.    They  will  all  have  the  effect  of  opening  up  the  Trans- 
vaal— ^the  El  Dorado  of  South  Africa — and  meeting  the  demand  for 
the  transit  of  the  enormous  traffic,  with  which  the  did  system  of 
bullock  waggons  is  utterly  unable  to  grapple,  and  which,  conse- 
quently, is  so  fearfully  congested.    The  transport  riders  will  have 
ample  compensation,  under  the  new  system,  in  their  increased  em- 
ployment in  the  conveyance  of  goods  from  the  various  stations  to 
their  actual  destination.    It  was  in  this  way  the  coach  proprietors, 
without  loss,  and  with  great  advantage  to  themselves,  became  the 
great  and  successful  railway  carriers,  when  stage  coaches  were 
superseded  by  railways  in  England. 

Colonisation. 

Colonisation  is  a  subject  on  which  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words. 
The  definition  given  by  Adam  Smith  of  the  three  elements  of 
national  wealth,  <'  Land,  Labour,  and  Capital,"  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated.  How  to  blend  them  in  proper  proportions  is  a 
problem  which  has  puzzled  generations  of  statesmen,  philosophers, 
and  philanthropists.    I  have  always  been  a  warm  advocate  for 
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colonisation.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  question  of  such  supreme 
national  importance  that  I  think  it  ought  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
State.  This,  of  course,  means  that  it  is  possible,  as  it  is  un- 
doubtedly indispensable,  to  get  a  Government  to  act  wisely  and 
well.  In  order  to  have  a  chance  of  its  being  successful,  colonisa- 
tion must  be  conducted  on  sound  principles  and  practice. 

In  South  Africa  I  have  seen  millions  of  acres  of  fertile  land — 
in  Bechuanaland,  in  Natal,  in  the  eastern  and  western  provinces 
of  the  Gape  Colony,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Transvaal — capable  of 
supporting  many  thousands  of  our  surplus  population.  But  I 
have  also  satisfied  myself  that  it  is  no  use  whatever  to  trans- 
plant those  who  are  unfitted  for  it.  Instead  of  a  success,  certain 
failure  will  be  the  result  of  an  attempt  so  unwise.  Colonial  life 
is  alone  suitable  for  the  enterprising,  energetic,  steady,  and 
industrious  men  and  women,  who  are  determined,  with  patience 
and  courage,  to  overcome  the  difficulties  and  trials  which  they 
must  certainly  encounter  on  the  road  to  ultimate  success.  South 
Africa  is  a  land  of  promise  for  them.  It  is  by  no  means  so  for 
the  feeble,  the  self-indulgent,  the  helplessly  dependent  class  of 
whom,  unfortunately,  we  have  so  large  a  number  in  the  over- 
populated  Old  Country.  Cordial  co-operation  with  the  self-govern- 
ing Colonies  is  also  absolutely  indispensable  to  ensure  success 
in  any  national  system  of  colonisation.  It  is  equally  essential 
that  a  strict  selection  of  the  right  sort  of  people  should  be  made. 
According,  too,  to  their  positions  in  life,  they  must  be  provided 
with  sufficient  means  to  support  them  on  their  first  arrival,  while 
they  are  settling  themselves,  and  their  crops  are  growing,  and 
they  are  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  natural  conditions  of  the  new 
land,  to  which  they  have  been  transplanted. 

These  are  the  principles  necessary  to  be  observed  in  any 
national  system  of  colonisation.  They  apply  to  all  the  other 
British  Colonies,  equally  with  South  Africa,  in  order  to  prevent 
failure  and  command  success. 

The  Folitioad  Situation. 

The  political  situation  of  South  Africa  is  the  last  subject  to 
which  I  shall  refer.  I  am  quite  aware  that  this  is  a  very  difficult 
and  delicate  question  to  touch  upon,  but  it  would  be  impossible 
for  anyone  like  myself,  to  whom  it  has  presented  itself  so 
prominently  during  my  tour,  to  avoid  some  allusion  to  it.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  state  my  impressions  impartially  and  fairly. 
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Before  I  went  to  South  Africa  I  had  formed  a  general  opinion 
on  this  vitally  important  and  very  critical  subject.  My  previous 
views  have  been  most  thoroughly  confirmed  and  painfully 
accentuated  by  all  I  have  seen  and  heard  and  gathered  on  the 
spot.  The  mournful  mismanagement  of  South  African  affairs 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  most  especially  during  the 
last  decade,  has  been  truly  lamentable,  and  cannot  fail  to  awaken 
the  saddest  feelings  on  the  part  of  every  loyal  Briton  and  true- 
hearted  patriot. 

The  absence  of  continuous,  wide,  and  statesmanlike  policy, 
which  has  for  the  most  part  marked  the  tone  of  those  who  have 
had  the  Imperial  guidance  and  control  of  South  African  affairs 
in  the  past,  has  had  the  effect  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  bitter  enmity 
to  the  Government  of  the  Mother  Country,  which  it  will  require 
all  the  wisdom,  and  tact,  and  conciliatory  sympathy  possible  to  be 
displayed  in  the  future  in  dealing  with  this  magnificent  part  of 
the  Empire  to  allay.  It  will  demand  the  greatest  skiU  to  prevent 
the  permanent  alienation  and  estrangement  of  South  Africa 
from  Great  Britain. 

This  has  all  been  brought  about  by  our  unaccountably  careless 
and  culpable  want  of  accurate  knowledge  at  home  of  the  actual 
situation.  We  lost  a  splendid  chance  of  consolidating  South 
Africa  in  a  homogeneous  union  under  the  British  crown.  Our 
insular  indifference,  our  ignorance,  the  fierce  animosity  of  our 
party  poUtical  prejudices,  made  us  neglect  the  opportunity.  It 
has  had  the  effect  of  creating  the  sorest  and  bitterest  feelings 
against  us  on  the  part  of  the  large  English  population,  spread 
over  the  land,  which  is  uncontaminated  and  uninfluenced  by 
the  party  spirit  of  local  colonial  politicians.  It  is  melancholy  and 
most  deplorable  to  observe  the  indications  of  this  feeling,  which 
are  constantly  apparent.  The  old  love  for  the  British  flag  is  still 
widely  cherished ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  sbut  my  eyes 
to  the  evidence  so  continually  brought  before  me,  that  the  very 
name  of  the  British  Government  is  despised  and  detested.  No 
confidence  whatever  is  felt  in  it-^and  no  wonder  I  Everywhere 
there  are  proofs  of  how  all  have  been  allowed  to  suffer  and  smart 
under  it. 

Either  from  ignorance  or  carelessness,  or  indifference — ^pro- 
bably from  all  combined — and  perhaps  even  unconsciously,  but  at 
the  same  time  as  surely,  we  have  deceived  the  natives,  the  Boers, 
and  the  Colonists.  This  is  only  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
feeble,  vacillating,  uncertain  course,  which  is  followed  when  the 
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State  machine  is  guided  without  compass,  and  where  there  is  no 
Brmness  or  courage  at  the  national  helm.  What  we  have  to  do, 
however,  now,  is  to  advocate  union  and  co-operation  between  the 
two  dominant  races — the  EngUsh  and  the  Dutch — and  to  do  all 
we  can  to  promote  harmony  and  goodwill  between  them.  True, ' 
their  mental  character  and  natural  instincts  are  different.  Our 
own  race  is  essentially  energetic  and  progressive  ;  while  theirs  is 
slow,  unemotional,  and  phlegmatic.  But  if  sympathy  and  tact, 
and  cordial  good  temper,  are  invariably  practised  in  our  inter- 
course with  them,  I  am  perusuaded  it  will  ultimately  have  the 
effect  of  promoting  co-operation  in  securing  their  mutual  interests. 
This,  I  trust,  will  ultimately  neutralise  the  effect  of  the  fatal 
course  of  past  poUtical  action,  which  unnecessarily  developed 
race  jealousies,  and  stimulated  national  friction  and  animosity  ; 
and  will  bring  about  in  the  future  a  blending  of  Dutch  in  friendly 
union  and  fellowship  with  the  English  such  as  has  been  un- 
dreamed of  in  the  past. 

I  do  not  believe  the  South  African  political  problem  to  be 
insoluble.  Two  things  are  required  to  solve  it  satisfactorily. 
For  the  present,  I  quote  the  eloquent  words  of  a  distinguished- 
politician,  with  whose  wise  and  noble  sentiments  I  cordially  agree : 
"  What  we  ought  to  do  in  a  case  of  this  kind  is  to  send  out  a 
statesman  of  the  first  order  of  talent,  patience,  and  truthfulness, 
irrespective  of  politics  or  prejudice.  For  it  is  an  Imperial  problem 
of  the  highest  importance ;  and  the  powers  of  true  patriotism  and 
ambition  should  be  amply  gratified  in  dealing  with  it."  And  for 
the  future^  let  me  add  my  own  earnest  conviction,  that  what  is 
wanted  is  Imperial  Federation,  as  the  goal  to  be  reached,  to 
render  South  Africa  politically  satisfied  and  content.  Imperial 
Federation  means  a  constitutional  system,  under  which  she  would 
be  no  longer  misruled  and  misunderstood,  by  a  Government  in 
which  she  has  no  share,  in  which  she  places  no  confidence,  and  by 
whom  her  wants  and  wishes  are  ignored.  In  Imperial  Federation 
she  would  be  fairly  and  influentially  represented,  along  with  the 
other  Colonies  of  Great  Britain.  In  imion  with  them  she  would 
take  her  part  in  guiding  the  policy  and  directing  the  destinies 
of  the  whole  British  Empire. 

Discussion. 

Professor  H.  G.  Seeley  :  In  common  with  you  all,  I  have 
listened  with  great  pleasure  to  this  interesting  and  wide-reaching 
address.    I  have  not  myself  been  so  far  afield.    My  observations 
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were  limited  to  Gape  Colony  ;  and  the  things  which  I  saw  in  that 
Colony  were  necessarily,  to  a  large  extent,  different  from  those 
recorded  by  Sir  Frederick  Young.  On  landing  at  Cape  Town  I 
uaturally  turned  to  what  the  people  of  South  Africa  were  doing 
for  themselves,  and  confess  I  was  amazed  when  I  saw  the  great 
docks,  by  means  of  which  the  commerce  of  South  Africa  is  being 
encouraged,  and  by  which  it  will  hereafter  be  developed.  I  was 
impressed,  too,  with  the  educational  institutions,  the  great  public 
library,  worthy  of  any  town,  the  South  African  Museum,  the 
South  African  College,  and  the  various  efforts  made  to  bring  the 
newest  and  best  knowledge  home  to  the  people.  But  perhaps  in 
Cape  Town  the  thing  which  impressed  me  as  most  curious  was 
the  new  dock  in  process  of  construction  by  excavating  stone  for 
the  breakwater  and  other  purposes.  This  work  was  carried  on 
by  coloured  convict  labour.  The  convicts  thus  become  trained 
in  useful  manual  work  as  well  as  in  habits  of  obedience,  and  when 
they  are  discharged  are  not  only  better  men,  but  people  in  whose 
work  employers  of  labour  have  confidence.  I  learned  that  the 
great  public  mountain  roads  in  Cape  Colony  have  thus  been  con- 
structed by  convict  labour  at  a  comparatively  small  cost,  while 
the  convict  acquires  skill  and  useful  training.  Going  up  country, 
my  attention,  among  other  matters,  was  turned  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  mineral  wealth  and  difficulties  of  water  supply,  for,  as  Sir 
Frederick  Young  has  remarked,  the  water  supply  is  one  of  the 
great  problems  which  all  persons  have  to  consider  in  South  Africa. 
The  season  during  which  rain  falls  is  short,  and  the  rain  drains 
rapidly  down  comparatively  steep  inclined  surfaces,  so  that 
science  of  many  kinds  has  to  be  enlisted  to  conserve  the  water, 
and  turn  the  supply  to  account.  I  found  the  rocks  of  much  of 
the  country  have  been  curiously  compressed  and  hardened  and 
thrown  into  parallel  irregular  folds,  and  that  these  rocks  were 
afterwards  worn  down  by  the  action  of  water,  at  a  time  when  the 
land  was  still  beneath  the  ocean,  with  the  result  that  many  basin- 
shaped  depressions  are  preserved  and  exposed,  each  of  which 
holds  a  certain  amount  of  water.  Just  as  we  never  dream  of 
putting  down  a  well  in  this  country  without  knowing  the  posi- 
tions of  the  water-bearing  strata,  so  it  is  hopeless  to  bore  profit- 
ably for  water  in  the  Colony  till  the  districts  are  defined  over 
which  the  water-bearing  basins  are  spread.  Nothing  arrests  the 
escape  of  water  in  its  course  through  the  rock6  more  efficiently 
than  intrusive  sheets  of  igneous  rock  which  rise  to  the  surface, 
but  until  the  distribution  of  these  dykes  is  systematically  recorded 
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it  will  not  be  possible  to  open  out  all  the  water  which  is  preserved 
underground.  There  is  no  doubt  that  by  utilising  geological  facts 
of  this  nature  a  better  water  supply  may  be  obtained,  which  will 
enable  more  land  to  be  brought  under  cultivation,  and  larger 
crops  to  be  raised.  I  may  say  that  the  Colonial  Government  is 
fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  following  out  such  lines  of  work, 
and  steps  are  being  taken  to  give  efTect  to  such  exploration. 
Vegetation,  however,  by  its  radiating  power,  must  always  be  one 
of  the  chief  aids  to  improved  water  supply.  In  the  matter  of 
mineral  wealth  Cape  Colony  is  not  so  rich  as  some  adjacent  lands. 
It  contains  coal,  but  the  individual  beds  of  coal  are  thin,  and, 
owing  to  this  thinness,  the  coal  necessarily  alternates  with  shale, 
which  is  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  coalfields  of  Britain.  I 
remember  that  Professor  Sedgwick,  my  old  master  in  geology, 
told  me  that  in  his  youth  seams  of  coal  only  some  four  to  six 
inches  thick  were  worked  on  the  sides  of  hills  in  Yorkshire,  and 
that  the  coal  was  carried  on  horseback  over  the  country  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  mountain  population.  Cape  Colony  is  in  a  far 
better  state  than  that.  In  the  Eastern  Province  the  beds  of  coal 
are  frequently  a  foot  or  two  or  more  in  thickness.  They  crop  out 
on  the  surface  with  a  slight  dip  near  to  the  railway,  and  although 
only  worked  at  present  in  a  few  pits  (as  at  Cyphergat,  Fairview, 
Moiteno — I  did  not  visit  the  Indwe) — ^the  coal-bearing  rocks  cer* 
tainly  extend  over  a  much  wider  area  of  country  than  that  which 
has  been  explored.  One  of  the  happy  results  at  which  I  arrived 
in  my  short  visit  to  this  district  was  to  find  that  there  are  certain 
extinct  forms  of  reptilian  life  associated  with  these  coal  beds,  by 
means  of  which  the  geological  horizon  upon  which  the  coal 
occurs  may  be  traced  through  the  country ;  so  that  there  is  a 
prospect  of  this  mineral  being  followed  along  its  outcrop  in  the 
Eastern  Province  with  comparative  ease  by  this  means.  It  is 
desirable  on  all  accounts  that  coal  should  be  burned  rather  than 
timber,  since  the  destruction  of  wood  is  harmful  to  the  supply 
of  water.  With  regard  to  the  gold  of  Cape  Colony,  I  have  not 
the  requisite  knowledge  to  speak  with  the  same  confidence.  The 
quantity  in  any  district  is  probably  small :  the  amount  is  great 
in  the  aggregate,  but  very  widely  diffused.  Gold  appears  to  be 
present  in  small  amounts  in  almost  all  the  volcanic  rocks,  so  that 
as  those  rocks  decay  and  new  mineral  substances  are  formed  out 
of  the  decomposed  products,  the  gold  which  they  contained  is 
often  preserved  and  concentrated  in  thin  and  narrow  veins  of 
zeolitic  minerals,  which  extend  over  the  surface  of  these  volcanic 
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rocks.  To  what  extent  these  zeolites  may  be  hereafter  worked 
with  profit  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  say,  for  much  may  depend 
upon  water  supply,  by  means  of  which  the  ore  would  be  crushed 
and  washed,  and  much  on  the  varying  quantities  of  gold  present 
in  samples  from  different  localities.  On  the  whole  the  utilisation 
of  science  in  the  service  of  man,  especially  in  relation  to  metals, 
coal,  and  water  supply,  if  systematically  carried  out,  will,  I 
believe,  be  an  element  of  future  prosperity  to  Cape  Colony,  and 
enable  the  Colony  to  minister  to  the  welfare  of  adjacent  lands. 

Mr.  J.  X.  Mebbiman  (Cape  Colony) :  I  am  sure  South  Africans 
are  very  grateful  indeed  to  the  amiable  and  kindly  critic  in  the 
person  of  Sir  Frederick  Young.  It  is  no  new  thing  to  colonists 
to  owe  him  a  debt.  All  those  present  will  acknowledge  the  great 
things  he  has  done  for  the  Colonies  in  connection  with  the  Eoyal 
Colonial  Institute.  Sir  Frederick  Young  is  a  man  who  has  been 
content  to  look  after  small  things,  and  the  result  is  this  Institute 
has  been  worked  up  by  the  individual  efforts  of  colonists  and  others 
to  its  present  flourishing  condition.  I  hope  the  Institute  will 
long  flourish,  and  never  be  absorbed  by  anything  under  more  mag- 
nificent auspices — ^in  other  words,  that  you  will  "paddle  your  own 
canoe."  It  is  good  sometimes  to  have  a  plain  statement  from  a 
plain  man.  South  Africa  suffers  under  a  plague  of  experts  who, 
after  spending  a  few  weeks  there,  tell  us  exactly  what  we  ought 
to  do ;  and  we  don't  like  it.  I  wish  I  could  speak  to  you  as  a  sort 
of  amiable  critic,  but  I  have  the  misfortune  to  belong  to  that  much- 
despised  class,  the  local  politician,  and  I  notice  that,  when  any- 
body says  anything  about  the  Colonies  in  England,  all  unite  in 
kicking  the  local  politician.  In  order  not  to  sail  under  false 
colours,  I  state  frankly  that  I  belong  to  that  class.  Of  course 
South  Africa  is  creating  a  deal  of  interest  at  the  present  tuna 
People  who  come  to  fortunes  usually  do  excite  a  great  deal  of 
interest  amopg .  relpit^ns,  who  >  m^y  in  times  gone  by;  have  geten 
them  the  cold  should<^r.  •  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the^materiiil 
.prosperity  of  South  Africa. at  the  present  time,  and  still  lees  doubt 
as,  to  the  future.  The  goldfield&  of  Witwatersrand  are  unique  in 
.  the  world.  This  is  not  my  own  statement,  but  the  statement  of 
eminent  Tnining  engineers  from  America.  For  thirty  miles  and 
,.inore  you  have  a  continuous  stretch  of  reef,  which  gives  through- 
.  out  a  uniform  yield  per  ton,  and  which  has  been  proved  to  the 
;  depth  of  some  hundred  feet,  and  may — there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
3  lieye — ^go  to  unknown  depths.  The  reefs  are  not  now  being  wo^irked 
.  in .  the,  most  ^economical .  ma];ui.er. .   When  pi^^.  i^pUfkneea.'lQr 
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mining  are  used,  and  when  we  get  the  stock-johhers  off  our  backs, 
I  believe  a  career  of  prosperity  will  open  of  which  few  people 
dream.  From  another  point  of  view,  to  those  who  love  the  coun- 
try and  make  their  home  there,  there  cannot  but  be  a  seamy  side 
to  the  picture.  Great  wealth  brings  other  things  in  its  train.  It 
has  brought  into  South  Africa  a  great  spirit  of  gambling.  People 
neglect  the  honest  industries  of  the  country :  they  leave  their 
farm  work,  and  rush  off  to  make  fortunes  in  a  minute.  Every- 
body— ^from  the  king  to  the  beggar— is  gambUng  in  gold  shares. 
Everybody  neglects  his  business,  and  talks  about  nothing  else. 
I  ask  whether  this  is  a  wholesome  state  of  society  ?  Is  it  not  a 
state  of  society  to  which  we  may  look  with  some  degree  of  appre- 
hension? I  believe  myself  that  things  will  work  round,  but, 
tindoubtedly,  the  state  of  affairs  is  serious.  After  all,  there  is 
something  which  goes  to  build  up  a  country  besides  material 
wealth,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  gambling  in  gold  shares  is  exactly 
the  thing  which  is  wanted.  Of  course  there  have  been  other 
countries  where  these  vast  increases  of  material  wealth  have 
occurred — California  and  Australia — but  there  the  conditionB 
were  different.  They  were  new  countries,  which  attracted  large 
numbers  of  white  n\eil,  and,  when  they  found  the  goldfields  did 
not  pay,  they  made  homes  for  themselves  on  the  land.  Unfor- 
tunately, that  state  of  affdirs  does  not  exist  at  the  present  time' 
in  South  Africa,  and  that  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  great 
problem  on  which  Sir  Frederick  Young  has  touched — the  great 
problem  which  we  have  always  before  us — ^viz.,  how  two  races 
utterly  alien  to  6ach  other,  the  black  and  the  white,  are  to  live 
and  increase  side  by  side.  South  Africa  is  the  only  country  in 
the  world  where  that  problem  exists,  excepting  the  southern 
States  of  North  America.  This  is  a  great  question,  on  which  the 
future  of  South  Africa  depends.  Unfortunately,  the  white  men 
do  not  Work  in  a  country  where  the  black  race  flourishes.  If  the 
whit^  man  does  not  become  a  *'  boss  "  he  sinks  to  the  level  of  a 
mean  white  man.  The  difficulty  is  to  get  a  state  of  society  in 
which  the  white  iface  shall  flourish  side  by  side  with  the  black ; 
and  when  people  talk  about  the  *'  local  politicians,"  the  '*  average 
Oape  politicians,''  and  the  hke,  they  should  remember  we  have 
to  deal  with  this  enormpus  problem — that  we  are  anxious  to  do 
justice  to  the  "  black,"  and  at  the  same  time  we  are  natureilly^ 
anxious  t6  see  the  European  population  flourish.  I  believe  the 
goldfidtdff  will  attract  a  large  European  population.  The  wages 
ar^  entamous;    There  a)re  20,000  bluck  men,  without  a  ^itch: 
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upon  them,  earning  as  much  as  ISs.  a  week  a-piece,  and  getting 
as  much  food  as  they  can  eat,  in  the  mines  of  Johannesburg. 
People  talk  about  the  treatment  of  the  blacks.  Nobody  dares  to 
treat  them  badly,  because  they  would  run  away.  There  is  a  com- 
petition for  them,  and  the  black  man  has  an  uncommonly  rosy 
time  of  it.  The  white  men  naturally  won't  work  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  blacks.  I  saw  a  letter  from  an  operative 
cautioning  his  fellow-artisans  against  going  out.  He  says,  "  We 
get  30s.  a  day,  but  it  is  a  dreadful  place  to  live  in."  I  ask  the 
operatives  in  England  to  mistrust  that  statement.  (''  What  is 
the  cost  of  living?")  You  can  live  at  the  club  very  well  indeed 
for  £10  a  month — the  club,  mind  you,  where  the  aristocracy  live. 
It  is  idle  to  tell  me  the  honest  artisan  cannot  live.  In  addition 
to  the  black  and  white  population  there  is  another  problem,  and 
that  is,  the  influx  of  Arabs,  who  creep  down  the  East  Coast 
through  the  door  of  Natal.  They  are  gradually  ousting  the  Eng- 
lish retail  trader.  You  may  go  to  up-country  towns,  and  in 
whole  streets  you  will  see  these  yellow  fellows,  sitting  there  in 
their  musUn  dresses,  where  formerly  there  were  English  traders. 
In  places  where  we  want  to  cultivate  the  English  population  that 
is  a  very  serious  thing.  Our  yellow  friends  come  under  the  garb 
of  British  subjects  from  Bombay,  and  are  making  nests  in  the 
Transvaal  and  elsewhere  by  ousting  the  English  retail  trader. 
Sir  Frederick  Young  has  alluded  to  State  colonisation.  I  am 
sorry  to  differ  from  so  amiable  a  critic  of  our  ways,  but,  as  one 
who  has  had  a  little  experience,  I  can  tell  him  that  you  may  send 
colonists  out,  but  you  cannot  as  easily  make  them  stay  there. 
If  they  make  their  fortunes,  they  come  home  to  England  to  spend 
them.  If  they  are  poor,  and  bad  times  come,  the  black  man 
crowds  them  out,  and  off  they  go  to  Australia.  You  can  depend 
on  a  German  peasant  settling,  but  bring  an  Enghshman  or  a 
Scotchman,  and  he  wants  to  better  himself.  In  that  he  is  quite 
right,  but  he  does  not  see  his  way  on  a  small  plot  of  ground,  and 
off  he  goes  down  a  mine  or  something  of  that  sort.  There  are 
great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  State-aided  emigration.  We  do 
not  want  the  riff-raff;  we  don't  want  the  "surplus  population." 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  to  get  decent,  steady  English- 
men to  settle  on  the  land.  It  is  the  people  who  settle  on  the 
land  who  make  a  country,  and  if  Sir  Frederick  Young  can  give  us 
a  receipt  for  making  English  people  settle  there  he  will  confer 
one  of  the  greatest  possible  benefits  on  South  Africa.  Sir  Frede- 
rick Young  departed  from  the  usual  custom  on  such  occasions  by 
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toaching  on  polifcics.  I  am  glad  he  did,  because  more  interest  is 
given  to  the  discussion,  and  there  is  nothing  like  good,  healthy 
controversy.  Sir  Frederick  Young  is  greatly  concerned  that  there 
should  be  a  settled  policy  for  South  Africa.  All  I  can  say  is,  in 
Heaven's  name,  don't  listen  to  a  syren  voice  of  that  kind.  So 
surely  as  you  have  a  settled  poUcy — some  great  and  grand  scheme 
— so  surely  will  follow  disaster  and  disgrace.  The  people  of  South 
Africa  may  be  very  stupid,  but  they  are  very  much  like  other 
people — determined  to  make  their  poUcy  themselves,  and  the 
policy  of  South  Africa  is  not  going  to  be  framed  in  Downing- 
street.  I  cannot  help  thinking  Sir  Frederick  Young  did  injustice 
to  some  of  my  friends  who  have  been  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
**  The  mournful  mismanagement  of  South  African  affairs,"  he 
says,  "during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  most  especially 
during  the  last  decade,  has  been  truly  lamentable,  and  cannot 
fail  to  awaken  the  saddest  feelings  on  the  part  of  every  loyal 
Briton  and  true-hearted  patriot."  But  have  affairs  been  mis- 
managed for  the  last  twenty-five  years  ?  The  revenue  twenty- 
five  years  ago  was  £500,000.  It  is  now  nearly  £4,000,000.  For 
twenty-five  years,  under  the  beneficent  rule  of  Downing-street,  we 
had  not  a  mile  of  railway.  Now  we  have  2,000  miles.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  there  was  no  national  feeling  at  all.  Now  there  is 
a  strong  South  African  feehng,  which  is  destined  to  grow  and 
build  up  a  South  African  poUcy.  As  to  the  talk  about  a  settled 
and  film  policy.  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  was  the  last  Governor 
who  had  a  grand  scheme  from  Downing-street.  A  more  honest, 
conscientious,  and  able  man  did  not  exist ;  but  his  policy  was  a 
failure.  Then  came  my  friend  Sir  Henry  Barkly.  His  poHcy 
was  distinctly  opposite.  It  was  a  true  policy  for  South  Africa. 
It  was  a  policy  of  laissez  /aire.  The  result  was,  things  went  on 
as  merrily  as  a  marriage  bell.  Dutch  and  English  drew  together, 
the  natives  were  quiet.  South  Africa  was  prosperous,  and  every- 
thing went  on  as  happily  as  possible  till  Mr.  Froude  and  Lord 
Carnarvon  hit  on  the  grand  scheme  of  uniting  South  Africa. 
From  that  day  our  misfortunes  began.  One  of  the  most  able, 
courteous,  and  high-minded  gentlemen  in  the  British  service- 
Sir  Bartle  Frere — was  sent  to  cary  out  this  firm  policy.  What 
was  the  result?  Failure.  I  will  say  nothing  more  about  it. 
Then  Sir  Hercules  Bobinson  reverted  to  the  laissez  faire  poUcy. 
South  Africa  was  under  a  shade — nobody  would  look  at  us.  But 
now  we  are  gradually  righting  ourselves,  and  getting  into  a  pro- 
sperous condition.     Now  are  being  raised  again  the  cries  for  & 
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grand  policy.  I  caution  you  against  them.  Let  us  manage  our 
own  affairs.  Laissez  faire,  laissez  alter — ^that  is  our  policy  for 
South  Africa.  There  are  no  nostrums  required.  The  one  thing 
required  is  the  gradual  bringing  of  the  Dutch  and  English  to> 
gether.  There  are  no  two  races  more  fitted  to  unite.  You  know 
how  like  they  are  to  Englishmen.  The  Boer  is  as  like  the  Eng- 
lish farmer  as  possible.  There  are  no  people  more  fond  of 
pianly  sports  than  the  Dutch  ;  they  enter  into  them  heartily,  and 
in  the  cricket  and  football  fields  they  are  among  the  best  players. 
They  are  as  fond  of  riding  and  shooting  as  Englishmen  are.  In 
fact,  the  Dutch  and  the  English  are  as  like  as  Heaven  can  make 
them,  and  the  only  thing  that  keeps  them  apsurt  is  man's  preju- 
dice. The  one  thing  to  do  is  to  bring  them  together.  How  can 
you  help  that  end  ?  Not  by  girding  at  them,  and  writing  against 
Boer  ways,  but  by  recognising  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
pioneers  in  South  Africa,  and  that  they  are  the  only  people  who 
will  settle  on  the  land.  I  see  there  is  a  great  agitation  about 
Swaziland,  which  is  entirely  surrounded  by  the  Transvaal  Bepub- 
lie.  (''  No.")  Well,  except  as  to  Tongaland,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  say  anything  about  that.  The  cry  is  got  up,  ''  Don't  hand  it 
over  to  the  Boers."  In  whose  interest  is  that  cry  got  up  ?  It  is 
in  the  interest  of  a  few  speculators,  and  not  in  the  interests  of  the 
capitalists,  who  have  £108,000,000  invested  in  the  Transvaal,  and 
yet  are  not  afraid  to  trust  the  Boers  with  Swaziland.  This  girding 
at  the  Dutch  is  resented,  and  does  incalculable  harm.  People  at 
home  have  very  little  idea  how  much  influence  public  opinion  in 
England  has  in  SoHth  Africa.  Sir  Frederick  Young  has  alluded 
to  President  Eruger,  who  won't  put  down  prize  fights  because  he 
might  be  thought  to  be  oppressing  the  Englishman  I  All  I  ask 
is,  don't  let  your  talk  about  union  with  the  Dutch  be  mere  lip 
service.  Trust  them ;  work  hand  in  hand  with  them.  Unless 
you  do  you  will  make  little  progress  in  South  Africa.  By  that  I 
mean  poUtical  progress.  The  material  progress  of  South  Africa 
is  now  secured;  therefore  my  advice  is — cultivate  the  Dutch, 
because,  unless  they  are  our  friends,  we  shall  be  a  divided  people, 
and  our  black  and  yellow  brethren  will  get  the  best  of  us.  Our 
true  policy  is,  Laissez  faire,  laissez  alter. 

Sir  G.  Baden-Powell,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P. :  My  friend  Mr.  Merri- 
man  has  made  a  speech  of  the  utmost  value  to  South  Africa,  and 
it  is  a  very  fitting,  I  will  not  say  reply,  but  comment,  on  the 
address  to  which  we  have  listened  mth  such  pleasure ;  but  Mr. 
Meniman,  with  his  strong  arguments  and  apt  iUustratiocs,  came 
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at  the  end  to  the  conclusion  at  which  Sir  Frederick  Young  had 
arrived.  I  have  not  much  to  add,  but  I  think  we  have  heard 
from  Sir  Frederick  Young  a  view  of  South  African  affairs  on  the 
political  side  which,  I  may  tell  you  frankly,  differs  diametrically 
from  my  own.  I  have  heard  from  Mr.  Merriman  a  view  of  affairs 
in  which  I  cordially  concur,  but  from  neither  have  I  heard  of  that 
third  aspect  which,  I  think,  is  necessary  to  complete  the  view. 
Sir  Frederick  Young  has  told  us  that  for  twenty-five  years, 
certainly  during  the  last  ten  years.  South  Africa  has  been  mis- 
managed. I  must  confess  I  was  sorry  to  hear  the  strong 
language  he  used,  because  one  cannot  but  remember  that  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  last  twenty  years  most  of  the  affairs  of  South 
Africa  have  been  in  the  hands  of  free  self-governing  communities. 
Gape  Colony  has  been  under  Besponsible  Qovemment  since  1673, 
and  the  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  have  always  been  self- 
governing.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Merriman  that  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  afiiedrs  in  South  Africa  have  progressed,  with  one  signal 
and  fatal  exception,  and  that  was  the  policy  under  which  we  took 
over  and  then  gave  back  the  Transvaal.  Omitting  that,  I  think 
we  have  but  little  to  be  sorry  for  in  the  history  of  South  Africa. 
There  have  been  troubles,  but  I,  for  one,  think  that  all  difficulties 
would  have  been  avoided  if  the  phrase  "  Imperial  aid"  had  been 
substituted  for  that  of  "  Imperial  interference"  in  the  affairs  of 
South  Africa.  It  is  the  aid  which  has  been  given  by  the  Mother 
Country  which  has  resulted  in  developing  the  material  resources, 
and,  above  all,  in  establishing  the  security  from  native  attack  of 
various  European  States  in  South  Africa.  Sir  Frederick  Young 
spoke  of  the  attitude  towards  the  Imperial  Government.  I  could 
wish  he  had  been  in  Cape  Town  on  the  day  Sir  Charles  Warren 
landed,  and  seen  the  ovation  he  received  from  all  classes.  Let 
me  add  this—that  the  Bechuanaland  expedition,  which  was  led 
by  Sir  Charles  Warren,  and  in  which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
take  part,  cost  the  Mother  Country  perhaps  £1,500,000,  but  in 
the  discussions  in  Parliament  or  in  the  press  as  to  the  future  of 
Bechuanaland  the  fact  is  seldom  mentioned  that  Bechuanaland 
was  acquired  for  the  Empire  at  the  cost  of  the  British  taxpayer. 
Xiet  me  remind  you  of  another  fact,  which  the  Cape  colonist  well 
.knows — that  when  the  Imperial  Government  wished,  from  wise 
.motive  of  ueconomy,  to  extend  the  Cape  system  of  railways  to 
JBam)>ed9y»  a|^  a,time  when  the  Cape  Ministers  were  x)Lot  prepared 
4o  cany  out  the.extenjsiou,  the  British  Parliament  advanoed  a 
Joan  q{  £4iOO,QOO«  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  for  that  object. 
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Another  instance  I  could  quote,  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
that  interesting  native  territory — Basutoland.  You  remember 
how  that  country  was  handed  over  to  the  Cape  colonists,  and 
that  for  various  reasons  the  management  of  the  Basutos  got 
beyond  their  power,  the  result  being  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment went  to  the  aid  of  the  Gape  Colony  and  took  back  Basuto- 
land. I  mention  these  cases  because  they  illustrate  an  aspect  of 
affairs  which  is,  I  think,  apt  to  be  neglected.  We  at  home — and 
certainly  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  kind  hospitality  of  their 
brethren  in  South  Africa — wish  to  do  all  we  can  to  aid  our  fellow- 
countrymen  in  that  part  of  the  globe.  We  do  not  wish  to  inter- 
fere, and  I  should  like  to  see  this  put  forward  as  the  grand  and 
final  policy  of  South  Africa — that  we  are  ready  to  aid  that  portion 
of  the  Empire,  but  set  our  faces  against  interference.  In  con- 
clusion, I  will  add  that  I  am  sure  all  of  us  congratulate  Sir 
Frederick  Young  on  having  so  successfully  accomplished  his 
arduous  journey,  returning  to  us,  as  he  does,  in  better  health 
than  when  he  left.  If  you  wish  to  renew  your  youth,  and  grow 
younger  instead  of  older,  follow  his  example — make  a  trip  through 
South  Africa,  sleeping  in  the  open  veldt. 

Dr.  Symes  Thompson  :  Another  year's  experience  has  con- 
firmed and  strengthened  my  conclusions  as  to  the  remarkable 
salubrity  of  the  South  African  climate  in  cases  of  chest  disease 
and  of  nerve  wear,  which  I  laid  before  the  Koyal  Colonial  Insti- 
tute in  November  last.  While  regarding  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cape  Town  and  Grahamstown  as  beneficial  for  a  short  sojourn, 
among  the  upland  stations  I  would  call  attention  to  Middelburg 
and  Tarkestad.  Hotel  accommodation  and  adequate  comfort  for 
invalids,  as  regards  food,  quarters,  attention,  occupation,  and 
amusement,  are  still  most  deficient.  During  the  recent  drought 
the  dust  storms  proved  very  trying  to  the  eyes  and  to  the 
bronchial  membranes  at  Kimberley,  and  at  Johannesburg  the 
dangers  were  great.  I  rejoice  to  learn  that  Sir  Frederick  Young 
has  found  his  winter  trip  so  health-giving,  and  b^Ueve  that  a 
similar  expedition  might  prove  of  immense  value  to  many 
Englishmen  who  are  overwrought  in  body  or  in  mind. 

The  Chaibman  (the  Bight  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  E.T., 
G.C.M.G.) :  I  propose  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Frederick 
Young  for  his  kindness  in  reading  the  paper.  I  was  extremely 
interested  myself,  as  I  think  you  all  were.  In  his  political  obser- 
vations, and  in  speaking  of  a  firm  poUcy,  I  think  that  alter  aU» 
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what  the  reader  of  the  paper  meant  was  firmness  in  allowing  each 
nationality  to  develop  itself  as  it  hest  might,  with  aid  from  home. 
I  think  that  is  the  sense  of  his  observations,  and  I  am  sure  we 
are  obliged  to  him,  not  only  for  speaking  of  more  personal  matters, 
bat  also  for  telling  us  the  actual  impressions  he  derived  from  the 
journey.  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Merriman — and  I  believe  Sir 
Frederick  Young  does — that,  finding  ourselves  in  South  Africa 
with  t  le  Dutch,  we  must  work  with  them  and  through  them.  I 
hope  the  Dutch  will  allow  themselves  to  be  helped  in  one  matter 
which  Sir  Frederick  Young  impressed  on  President  Kruger — 
apparently  not  with  great  results — viz.,  in  the  matter  of  railways, 
and  that  they  will  allow  railways  to  pierce  the  Transvaal.  I  am 
sure  he  is  a  man  of  too  much  intelligence  very  much  to  object  to 
railways.  That  policy  would  be  too  much  like  that  of  the 
Chinese.  I  remember,  when  I  was  at  the  head  of  a  society  in 
London,  asking  the  representative  of  China  to  come  and  Usten  to 
a  paper  in  regard  to  railways  through  Siam.  He  said  solemnly  : 
"  Chinese  not  like  railways.''  I  said  this  railway  would  not  go 
through  the  Imperial  dominions — thi^t  it  would  only  be  at  a 
respectful  distance.  Again  my  remarks  were  interpreted  to  him, 
and  again,  after  a  long  pause,  he  solemnly  replied:  "Chinese 
don't  like  railways  near  frontier."  I  am  sure  President  Kruger 
will  not  fritter  chances  away  in  that  manner,  and  that  he  will 
allow  us  to  help  him. 

Sir  Fbedebick  Youno,  K.C.M.G.  :  I  feel  extremely  flattered  by 
the  compliment  which  our  noble  chairman  has  been  good  enough 
to  pay  me.  It  was  really  most  gratifying  to  me  to  be  able  to  take 
the  interesting  and  instructive  tour  from  which  I  have  recently 
returned,  and  the  only  d'fficulty  and  hesitation  I  felt  as  to  giving 
an  account  of  what  I  saw  was  that  I  saw  so  much  that  I  did  not 
know  how  I  could  crowd  a  tithe  of  it  in  the  reasonable  dimensions 
of  a  paper.  I  was  a  little  in  dread,  I  confess,  when  so  astute  and 
able  a  pohtician  as  Mr.  Merrimah  rose  to  make  his  criticisms ; 
but  I  wish  him  to  understand,  as  well  as  you,  that  the  view  I  put 
forward — perhaps  I  did  not  explain  myself  as  clearly  as  I  ought 
to  have  done — was  tliat  advocated  by  Mr.  Merriman  himself, 
namely,  that  South  Africa  should  be  allowed  to  frame  her  own 
policy.  That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  what  I  wished  to  say 
on  that  point.  As  the  noble  Marquis  has  been  so  kind  as  to  act 
as  my  interpreter,  I  need  not  take  up  more  of  your  time  by 
enlarging  on  this  question.    I  have  now  the  greatest  possible 
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pleasure  in  asking  yon  to  join  with  me  in  thanking  the  noble 
Marquis  for  having,  as  one  of  our  vice*presidents,  been  so  kind  as 
to  preside  on  this  occasion. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  acknowledged,  the  meeting 
terminated. 
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IliLUSTEATIONS  OF  FLINDERS'  VOYAGE,  1801-3. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute^  held  on  November 
12, 1889,  the  Marquis  of  Lorne  announced  that  the  Council  had 
acquired  the  original   pencil    and .  water-colour    drawings   by 
William  Westall,   A.E.A.,   landscape-painter  to  the  celebrated 
expedition  of  discovery  and  survey  on  the  coast  of  Australia, 
commanded  by  Captain  Matthew  Flinders,  of  H.M.S.  Investigator, 
in  the  years  1801,  1802,  and  1808.    The  sketches  comprise  views 
of  King  George's  Sound,  Fort  Lincoln,  the  head  of  Spencer's 
Gulf,  Kangaroo  Island,  Fort  Fhilip,  Fort  Jackson,  the  Hawkes- 
bury  Biver,  Keppel  Bay,  Fort  Bowen,  Shoal  Water  Sound,  Thirsty 
Sound,  and  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria ;  besides  sketches  illustrative 
of  the  natives,  the  flora,  and  fauna.     The  collection  is  one  of  the 
greatest  historic  interest,  forming  the  entire  existing  series  of  the 
sketches  made  by  the  artist  during  the  expedition,  and  having 
been  drawn  from  nature  on  the  spot.    There  are  two  remarkable 
illustrations  of  pictorial  representations  by  the  aborigines  them- 
selves^—one  in  the  interior  of  a  cave  in  Cavern  Island,  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria,  with  drawings  of  turtles,  sword-flsh,  &c.,  and  another 
of  grotesque  human  figures  and  a  kangaroo  in  a  cave  near  Memory 
Cove,  at  the  entrance  of  Spencer's  Gulf.     Before  Mr.  Westall 
accepted  the  appointment  of  landscape  painter  to  the  expedition, 
he  stipulated  Uiat  his  original  drawings  should  be  returned  to 
him  after  the  requirements  of  the  Admiralty  had  been  fulfilled. 
The  authorities  returned  them  accordingly,  and  they  have  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  family  up  to  the  time  of  their  acquire- 
ment by  the  Institute.       Some  of  the  drawings  show  signs  of 
their  partial  submersion   in  the  Porpoise  (in  which  vessel  the 
expedition  embarked  for  England)  when  she  was  lost  on  Wreck 
Reef,  situate  to  the  westward  of  the  southernmost  point  of  the 
Great  Barrier  Beef.    A  few  show  indications  of  damage  by  small 
indentations.    These  marks  were  caused  by  the  lively  young 
midshipmen  (one  of    whom  afterwards  became  famous  as  Sir 
John  Franklin),  who  amused  themselves  by  driving  the  sheep 
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that  were  saved  from  the  wreck  over  the  drawings,  when  they 
were  spread  out  to  dry  on  the  coral  sand  of  Wreck  Beef. 

The  collection  includes  several  pencil  drawings  of  Table  Moun- 
tain and  its  vicinity,  the  Investigator  having  touched  at  Table 
Bay  and  Simon's  Bay  on  her  voyage  to  AustraUa.         • 

There  is  also  a  set  of  water-colour  drawings  of  headlands  and 
coast  scenery,  which  were  prepared  (after  the  artist's  arrival  in 
England)  for  the  purpose  of  being  engraved  in  the  published 
volume  of  charts  of  the  expedition  which  accompanies  Flinders' 
narrative.  In  connection  with  these  engravings,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  after  the  celebrated  voyage  of  the  Adventure  and 
Beagle  (1826 — 1836),  Captain  King  expressed  to  the  artist  his 
personal  obligations  for  the  artistic  accuracy  of  his  work.  It 
appears  that  on  the  first  approach  to  Australia  of  those  vessels, 
during  a  heavy  gale,  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  whether  they 
could  venture  to  make  King  George's  Sound,  but,  as  they  neared 
the  coast,  the  entrance  was  so  readily  recognised  by  aid  of  the 
illustrations  that  both  ships  were  enabled  to  sail  in  without 
hesitation,  instead  of  beating  about  at  sea. 

The  following  is  a  complete  Ust  of  the  drawings  : — 

SOUTH  COAST. 

1.  King   George's   Sound   from  the  North  Side,    a.   Point  Possession. 

d.  Mistaken  Isle.    c.  Bald  Head.    d.  Peak  Head,    e.  Seal  Island. 
/.  Break-sea  Island,    g.  Port  Royal  Harbour. 

2.  Do.        do.       Part  of  Oyster  Harbour 

3.  Bo.        do.        from  the  Isthmus  below  Peak  Head  looking  northward. 

4.  Do.        do.        from  the  high  land  near  Peak  Head.    a.  Seal  Island. 

d.  Mistaken  Isle,    c.  Point  Possession. 

5.  Native  of  King  Geobge's  Sound. 

6.  View  on  Middle  Island  above  Goose  Island  Bay.    a.  Goose  Island. 

6.  Gape  Arid.  c.  Cape  Pasley.  d.  Salt  Lagoon,  e.  Goose  Island  Bay. 

7.  Lucky  Bay,  looking  eastward  towards  Cape  le  Grand. 

6.  SiiBAFOBD  Mebb  from  the  Northern  end  of  Cape  Catastrophe. 

9.  View  on  Thistle  Island  (near  Port  Lincohi),  named  after  Mr.  Thistle, 

the  *' Master"  of  the  Investigator ^  who,  with  a  boat's  crew,  was 

drowned  near  Gape  Catastrophe. 

10.  Water  Goloub  Copy  op  Native  Drawings  op  Human  Figures,  and 

a  Kanoaboo,  in  a  Cave  near  Memory  Cove. 

11.  Pobt  Lincoln,  a  native  hut  in  the  foreground,    a.  Grantham  Isle.    h. 

Boston  Isle.    c.  Port  Lincoln,    d.  Stamford  Hill. 

12.  Do. 

13.  Do.        from  North  Side  Hill,    a,  Boston  Isle.    6.  Boston  Bay.    c. 

Cape  Donnington.    d.  Bicker  Isles.    <».   Surfleet  Hill,    h,  Eirton 
Point,    t.  Port  Lincoln. 

14.  Do.        Distant  View  of. 


24. 

Do. 

25. 

Do. 

26. 

Do. 

27. 

Do. 

28. 

Do. 

29. 

Do. 

30. 

Do. 

31. 

Do. 

32. 

Do. 
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15.  Head  op  Spencer's  Gulf  lookiDg  east.    a.  Mount  Brown. 

16.  Do. 

17.  Thbee  Dbawikos  of  a  Native  of  Spekceb*s  Gulf. 

18.  Drawings  of  a  Eucalyptus  and  Banksia.    Spencer's  Gulf. 

19.  On  Kangaroo  Island.    Head  of  Antichamber  Bay. 

20.  Do.        Sailors  and  Servants. 

21.  Do.        Eucalyptus  and  Seals. 

22.  Port  Philip.    Distant  View  of  western  arm  of  Western  Fort,  looking 

to  the  south-west. 

EAST  COAST. 

23.  Port  Jackson. 
Blue  Mountains  in  the  distance. 
Grass  trees. 
Native  of. 
Native  of. 
Native  of. 

Head  of  an  old  blind  man,  native  of. 
Figure  of  a  boy,  native  of. 
Head  of  the  same  boy. 
Group  o!  native  figures. 

33  to  45.  Views  on  the  Hawkssbury  River  (including  one  of  Broken  Bay). 

46.  Port  Curtis. 

47.  Do.        View  near. 

48.  Pine  Bay,  north  side  of. 

49.  Eeppel  Bay  from  South  Hill,  on  tlie  south  side  of  the  bay.    a.  Sea- 

Hill  and  Cape  Keppel. 
a.  Broad  Mount. 
A  native  of. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Trees. 
Two  drawings  of  native  huts. 

57.  Port  Bowen,  from  the  north  side  of  the  harbour,    a.  Gape  Clinton. 

(A  picture  was  painted  from  this  drawing,  by  Mr.  Westall,  by  order 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  is  now  in  one  of  the  rooms  at  the  Admixalty.) 

58.  Do.        Distant  view  of  Port  Bowen  from  Mount  Westall.    a.  Island 

Head.     6.  Entrance  Isle  and  entrance  to  Port  Bowen.     c.  Capo 
Clinton,    d.  Cape  Manifold,    e.  Broad  Mount. 

59.  Do.        Finished  pencil  drawing  taken  from  the  original  sketch  from 

nature,  No.  56.  (Signed  by  Mr.  Westall,  which  he  rarely  did  except 
in  the  case  of  finished  drawings  taken  from  original  sketches.) 
eo.  Do.  View  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Westall  looking  northwards. 
a.  Townshead  Isles.  6.  Leicester  Isles,  c.  Cape  Townshead* 
d.  Percy  Isles,  e.  Strong-tide  Passage.  (A  picture  was  painted 
from  this  drawing  by  Mr.  Westall  by  order  of  the  Admiralty,  and  is 
in  one  of  the  rooms  at  the  Admiralty.) 

61.  Norfolk  Island  Pines,  near  Port  Bowen. 

62.  Young  Norfolk  Island  Pine,  do. 

63.  Distant  Soxtnd. 


50. 

Do. 

51. 

Do. 

52. 

Do. 

53. 

D«. 

64. 

Do. 

55. 

Do. 

56. 

Do. 
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G4.  Thibsty  Soxtnd,  from  Pier  Head. 

65.  Shoal  Wateb  Bay,  from  the  entrance  to  Thirsty  Sound,    a,  Townshend 

Isle  and  Gape. 

66.  Do.  South  side  &om  Pier  Head.     Entrance  to  Thirsty  Sound. 

a.  Shoal  Water  Bay.  6.  Mount  Westall.  c.  Pine  Mount,  d.  Thirsty 
Sound. 

67.  Do.        Head  of  a  native  of. 

68.  Do.       Female,  native  of. 

69.  View  op  Thibsty  Sound. 

70.  Do. 

71.  Do. 

72.  Do. 

73.  On  one  of  the  Percy  Isles.  Part  of  the  Northumberland  Island  group. 

74.  Norfolk  Island  Pine,  on  the  same  Island. 

75.  Palm  Tree  and  Pandanus,  do. 

76.  Yucca,  neighbourhood  Of  Port  Bowen. 

77.  Cereus,  or  Gigantic  Prickly  Pear,  do. 

NORTH  COAST. 

78.  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.    Prince  of  Wales'  Isles.    Eastern  opening  of  the 

Gulf. 

79.  Do.        Sir  Edward  Psllew's  Group.    View  of  Vanderlin's  Island 

from  the  north. 

80.  Do.        do. 

81.  Do.        On  Grote  Island,  do. 
S2.      Do.        do. 

^3.  Do.  do. 

84.  Do.  Cape  Amheim,  western  opening  of 

85.  Do.  do. 

86.  Do.  Distant  Isles  near  Cape  Amheim.    English  Company's  Isles 

from  Mount  Dundas. 

87.  Do.       English  Company's  Isles  from  near  Cape  Amheim. 

88.  Do.       View  in  Amheim  Harbour.    Melville  Bay. 

89.  Do.       View  from  near  Cape  Amheim. 

90.  Do.       Body  of  a  native  of  Cape  Amheim,  shot  by  the  Expedition  in 

a  conflict  at  Morgan's  Island.  • 

91«  Do. .  Figure  and  portrait  of  Woogah,  native  of  Caledon  Bay. 

92.  Do.  View  near  Cape  Wilberforce, 

93.  Do.  Young  Pandanus  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 

94.  Do.  Palm  Tree  of  do. 

95.  Do.  Fan  Palm  do« 

96.  Do.  Palm  Tree. 

97.  Do.  Proa  Bay^rso  called  because  a  fleet  of  Malay  Proas  was  found 

by  the  expedition  anchored  in  the  bay,  under  the  command  of  a 
Malay  Chief,  Probasso. 

98.  Do.       Portrait  of  Probasso. 

99.  Do.       The  Malay  Fleet  in  Proa  Bay — engaged  in  collecting  Trepang 

(B^che-de-mer)  for  the  China  market. 
100.      Do.       Two  Proas  of  the  Malay  Fleet  under  full  sail. 
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101.  Do.        Drawings  of  Turtles  and  Swordfish  by  the  natives,  found  in 

the  interior  of  Cavern  Island,  Gulf  of  Oarpentaria. 

102.  Do.        Drawing  of  a  snake  found  at  do. 

103.  Do.       Bound  Hill  Island  from  Bound  Head. 

104.  Do.        Do. 

105.  MuriUlT  Isles.    Torres  Straits  from  the  north. 

106.  Canoe  of  Murbay  Isi^s  alongside  the  Investigator,  offering  Cocoanuts, 

&o.,  for  barter. 

107.  Water-colour  drawing  painted  from  the  original  sketches,  Nos.  105  and 

106.  Murray  Isle  with  canoes  of  natives  approaching  the  Investigator 
to  offer  articles  for  barter.  This  is  one  of  the  drawings  which 
were  saturated  with  sea  water  when  the  Porpoise  was  lost  oit 
Wreck  Beef,  and  it  was  further  mutilated  by  the  rescued  sheep 
being  driven  over  it  by  John  Franklin  and  the  other  midshipmen. 
Mr.  Westall  partially  restored  it  to  enable  him  to  paint  the  subject, 
but  he  did  not  attempt  to  obliterate  the  destructive  sheep  marks. 

108  to  117.  Water-colour  Drawings  of  Headlands  on  the  South,  East,  and 
North  Coasts  of  Australia,  surveyed  or  discovered  during  the  expedi* 
tion.  These  were  prepared  in  England  from  the  original  sketches 
with  a  view  to  their  being  engraved  in  the  book  of  Charts 
accompanying  Captain  Flinders'  account  of  the  expedition. 

118.  to  127.  Original  sketches  of  the  aboTe  from  which  the  water-colour 
drawings.  No.  108  to  117,  were  afterwards  executed  for  the  purpose 
of  being  engraved  and  placed  in  the  book  of  charts  of  Captain 
Flinders^  Expedition. 

CAPE  OF   GOOD  HOPE. 

128.  View  NEAB  Wynbebg. 

129.  View  at  Foot  op  Table  Mountain. 
120.  View  neab  Simon's  Bat. 

131.  At  Foot  op  Table  Mountain. 

132.  Kloof  on  Table  Mountain. 

133.  Do. 

134.  Table  Mountain. 
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SECOND  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETIN J. 

Thb  Second  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was 
held  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday, 
December  10, 1889. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lobd  Brassey,  E.C.B.,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  36  Fellows  had  been 
elected  since  that  meeting,  viz.,  9  Resident  and  27  Non-Resident 
Fellows. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

Jame9  Adams,  Lewis  H.  Bliss,  Samuel  Bosiock,  Harry  H.  Dohree 
Lewis  P.  Ford,  Louds  P.  Montefiore,  Robert  L.  Nash,  Joshua  Scholey^ 
Charles  O,  Terry. 

Non-Resideut  Fellows : — 

Leiois  Atkinson  (Cape  Colony),  Harold  Baty  {Seychelles),  SebertBaty 
(Seychelles),  Clayton  Bennett  (Transvaal),  Charles  Bredell  (TrantvaaJ), 
F.  H.  Bussey  (Transvaal),  James  J.  Coghlan  (Qriqualand  West),  JE.  E. 
Edwards  (Seychelles),  Dr.  Charles  H.  Gibson  (India),  Maaswell  Hall 
(Jamaica),  Elias  Harris  (Griqualand  West),  Hon,  Sir  W.  F.  Hely- 
Hutchinson,  K.C.M.O.  (Governor  of  the  Windward  Islands),  Albert  E. 
Hollis  (Jamaica),  John  B.  Holmes  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  Walter  R.  Hunt 
(British  Honduras),  John  H.  James  (Transvaal),  WiUiam%  J.  Kent 
(Transvaal),  Sir  Charles  Cameron  Lees,  K.C.M.G,  ((Governor  of 
Mauritius),  Charles  E.  Nind  (Griqualand  West),  Alexander  Ramsay 
(Griqualand  West),  Stephen  Stokes  (Griqualand  West),  Augustus  P» 
Tanered  [Griqualand  West),  H.  H,  Taylor  {Seychelles),  William  Traylen 
(Western  Australia),  Henry  C.  Whitehead  (Transvaal),  Richard  G. 
H'ilkinson  (South  Australia),  George  William  Wood  (Griqualand  West), 

A  list  of  donors  to  the  Library  was  also  announced. 

The  Chaibman  :  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  Mr. 
Matthew  Macfie  to  read  his  paper  on  "Aids  to  Australasian 
Development."  Mr.  Macfie  is  entitled  to  your  most  respectful 
attention  by  the  fact  that  he  has  recently  returned  from  Australia. 
During  his  residence  in  the  Colonies  he  had  opportunities  for 
obtaining  valuable  information.  The  information  which  he  has 
collected,  and  the  conclusions  to  which  that  information  points,, 
have  been  set  forth  in  a  paper  which  I  can  commend  as  thoroughly 
worthy  of  being  brought  under  public  notice  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  intro- 
ducing Mr.  Macfie. 
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Mr.  Macfie  then  read  his  paper  on 

AIDS  TO  AUSTRALASIAN  DEVELOPMENT. 

It  may,  perhaps,  afford  some  guarantee  that  I  have  bestowed 
more  than  a  mere  cursory  attention  on  the  subject  of  this 
evening's  paper,  if  I  am  permitted  to  state  that  I  have  spent  ten 
years  in  the  Colonies ;  a  residence  during  half  that  space  having 
just  been  completed  in  Australia,  to  the  genial  climate  of  which  I 
was  induced  to  resort  in  1884  under  pressure  of  health  exigen- 
cies. The  position  which  I  happened  to  occupy  for  several  years 
as  editor  of  an  old-established  journal,  published  in  Melbourne, 
necessitated  the  daily  study  of  statistics  relating  to  the  economic, 
social,  political,  financial,  agricultural,  mining,  pastoral,  and  other 
aspects  of  Colonial  activity.  In  the  same  capacity,  I  was  fre- 
quently pleiced  in  communication  with  heads  of  Government 
departments  in  several  Colonies,  through  whom  I  was  enabled  to 
gain  access  to  the  fullest  details  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  public  service,  and  I  was  in  the  regular  receipt  of 
contributions  from  travelling  and^resident  correspondents  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  which  it  was  my  official  duty  to  examine. 
These  facts  are  only  mentioned  here  to  show  that  the  views  to  be 
submitted,  whether  right  or  wrong,  are  based  on  experience 
acquired  under  conditions  not  unfavourable  to  obtaining  trust* 
worthy  information  and  forming  careful  judgments.  So  impor- 
tant an  advantage  is  impossible  to  transient  visitors  whose  first 
impressions  are  comparatively  valueless  for  the  guidance  of 
intending  Colonists,  statesmen,  financiers,  investors,  or  merchants, 
as  these  impressions  rarely  stand  the  test  of  revision  when  wider 
knowledge  has  b«en  attained. 

It  would  not  be  pertinent  to  the  object  proposed  on  the  present 
occasion,  nor,  indeed,  is  it  needful  on  any  ground,  that  I  should 
enter,  at  length,  into  an  accoimt  of  the  vast  and  manifold  resources 
of  Her  Majesty's  possessions  at  the  Antipodes.  Neither  does  it 
belong  to  the  province  assigned  me  to  narrate  minutely  the  history 
of  their  past  development.  The  enumeration  of  a  few  items  will  suf- 
fice to  show  at  the  outset  the  strides  they  have  made  in  population, 
enterprise,  and  wealth.  When  the  great  pioneer  Exhibition  was 
held  in  London  in  1851,  the  whole  area  of  Australasian  territory 
was  only  represented  by  a  few  specimens  of  ores  and  cereals,  a 
few  blocks  of  timber,  and  a  case  or  two  of  wool.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  same  year  the  Colony  which  at  the  present  moment 
is  reputed  to  be  the  most  populous,   if  not,   also,  the  most 
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prosperous,  in  the  group,  was  not  as  yet  erected  into  a  distinct  and 
separate  sphere  of  Governmenti  nor  even  known  by  its  present 
name.  The  white  population  of  the  entire  cctuntr^,  from  the  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria  to  Wilson's  Promontory  and  from  Perth  to 
Brisbane  did  not  much  exceed  240,000,  and  the  trade  amounted 
to  £6,000,000  annually. 

At  the  close  of  1888-^thirty-seven  years  subsequently — the 
population,  including  that  of  New  Zealand,  had  risen  to  an 
estimated  total  of  3,678,046.  The  excess  of  immigrants  over 
emigrants  amounted  in  1888  to  65,592.  The  pubhc  reyenue  of 
the  seven  Australasian  Colonies  amounted  in  1888  to  £27,240,565, 
and  the  public  expenditure  to  £26,680,982.  The  aggregate 
Government  debts,  which  are  chiefly  invested  in  reproductive 
works  of  public  utility,  reached  £166,361,962,  upwards  of 
£50,000,000  more  being  borrowed  on  the  security  of  boroughs, 
public  institutions,  and  private  property.  *  The  collective  exports 
and  imports  in  1888  were  £122,861,000.  The  shippmg  trade 
represented  a  total,  inwards  and  outwards,  in  1887,  of  17,262 
vessels,  and  12,966,389  tons.  The  railways  in  the  same  year 
covered  9,545  miles  open,  and  1,937  in  course  of  construction,  the 
capital  cost  being  £89,538,011,  the  gross  income  £7,227,775,  the 
working  expenses  £4,674,184,  and  the  net  receipts  £2,553,591. 
The  grand  total  of  letters  and  post-cards  passing  through  5,414 
post-offices  was  160,654,529,  and  the  number  of  newspapers 
delivered  through  the  same  channels  was  90,645,403,  the  total 
expenditure  in  this  department  being  £1,620,183  for  the  year. 
Of  electric  telegraphs  and  telephones  38,104 miled  were  in  opera- 
tion, and  826  miles  in  course  of  construction ;  9,653,012  messages 
being  received  and  despatched,  and  the  amount  bf  gross  income 
from  the  same  source  £582,033.  At  the  end  of  1887  the  total 
amount  of  crown  lands  alienated  or  in  pl:o6ess  6i  aUenation  was 
112,841,927  acres,  against  1,855,310,313  neither  alienated  nor  in 
process  of  alienation.  The  number  of  acres  under  tillage  was 
8,626,567,  nearly  one-half  that  quantity  being  under  wheat ;  24,800 
were  under  vines,  and  1,029,004  under  green  forage,  while  the 
remainder  was  distributed  over  oats,  maii^e,  barley,  potatoes,  ha}% 
and  other  crops.  As  regards  live  stock,  last  year  the  number  of 
horses  was  1,486,819,  cattle  9,167,698,  sheep  96,563,376,  and  pigs 
1,076,636.  The  wool  production  in  1887  was  462,051,230  lbs., 
valued  at  £19,228,215.  The  gold  raised  in  1887  was  estimated 
at  £5,475,933,  and  the  gold  raised  prior  to  that  year  was  valued 
at  £317,533,128.    The  savings  banks  had  553,486  depositors. 
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haying  to  their  credit  £18,500,981,  being  an  average  of  £24  7s.  lOd. 
to  each  depositor.  In  1888  the  assets  of  general  banks  in  the 
Aostralasian  Colonies  amounted  to  £148,209,738,  and  their 
liabilities  to  £107,050,305,  leaving  a  balance  of  assets  amounting 
to  upwards  of  £40,000,000.  The  private  wealth  of  the  whole  of 
Australasia  was  estimated  by  the  Government  statistician  of  New 
South  Wales  lust  year  at  £1,015,000,000,  and  the  value  of  public 
works  at.  £175,000,000,  making  combined  £1,190,000,000.  This 
was  exclusive  of  the  value  of  lands  not  yet  alienated  from  the 
Grown,  which,  at  considerably  less  than  £1  per  acre,  would  reach 
a  total  equal  to  the  sum  last  named. 

Figures  of  such  magnitude  can  hardly  fail  to  reassure  the  most 
tiimd  bondholder  as  to  the  adequacy  of  his  security  for  the 
£170,000,000  already  borrowed  by  the  Australasian  Colonies.  Yet 
I  have  not  included  in  the  above  list  of  Colonial  assets  the  pro- 
digious quantities  of  coal,  silver^  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  other 
minerals  and  metals  produced  in  rapidly  increasing  proportions, 
which,  from  the  beginning  up  to  1888,  would  add  £120,000,000  to ' 
the  value  of  the  gold  extracted.  Nor  have  I  alluded  to  the  untold 
wealth  contained  in  the  extensive  tracts  of  timber  land  in  the  in- 
terior, and  the  valuable  fisheries  which  remain  comparatively  im- 
developed  around  the  Australasian  coasts.  The  absolute  certainty 
of  the  Southern  Colonies  of  the  Australasian  Continent  becoming 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  productive  sources  of  wine,  oranges, 
olives,  .figs,  and  orchard  fruits  for  the  supply  of  the  Northern  hemi- 
sphere has,  moreover,  been  omitted  from  the  reckoning.  To  equip' 
our  youth  of  both  sexes  by  education  in  State  schools  for  taking' 
an  intelligent  and  active  part  in  the  great  industrial  enterprises 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  evolved  in  connection  with  the  enormous 
resources  of  the  country,  the  population  of  Australasia  volxm- 
tarily  tax  themselves  to  the  extent  of  nearly  £2,000,000  a  year, 
apart  from  the  large  expenditure  borne  by  the  wealthy  classes 
in  educating  their  children  at  private  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities. 

These  facts  are  more  eloquent  than  the  most  glowing  rhetoric 
in  illustrating  the  progress  of  Australasia,  which  has  taken  place 
for  the  most  part  in  a  single  generation.  Yet,  on  comparing  the 
ratio  of  inmiigration  to  that  part  of  the  world  with  the  influx  of 
people  from  Europe  to  countries  not  by  any  means  so  promising 
for  settlers,  we  find  our  Colonies  at  the  Antipodes  left  far  behind. 
The  Argentine  Confederation  is  reported  to  receive  an  addition  to 
its  population  on    an    average    of    7,000  per  week,    and    the 
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United  States  10,000  per  week;  while  Australasia,  which  is 
considerably  larger  than  the  United  States,  sweeping  about 
forty  parallels  of  South  latitude,  and  possessing  boundless 
tracts  of  productive  soil  and  a  splendid  climate,  only  attracts  a 
little  over  1,000  persons,  male  and  female,  old  and  young,  per 
week.  A  more  discouraging  feature  still  is  pointed  out  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  for  a  recent  year, 
which  says :  ^*  The  officiaJ  returns  show  that  during  the  last 
thirty-two  years  no  less  than  5,648,096  persons  emigrated  (t.e., 
from  the  old  country),  of  whom  20  per  cent,  proceeded  to  Austral- 
asia... while  no  less  than  60  per  cent,  went  to  the  United  States."* 
It  is  impossible  for  England  to  contemplate  the  marvellous  pro- 
gress of  the  great  Bepublic,  without  feeling  proud  of  her  offspring. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  United  States 
constitute  no  longer  a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  and  that  the 
interests  of  British  trade  and  commerce  are  most  profitably  served 
by  efforts  being  put  forth  more  systematically  than  hitherto  to 
direct  the  stream  of  emigration  from  these  islands  to  British  pos- 
sessions beyond  the  seas,  whose  filial  regard  for  the  Parent 
Country  is  practically  shown  in  an  exceptionally  large  volume  of 
reciprocal  trade  to  which  that  emigration  gives  rise. 

To  quote  the  fitting  words  of  your  report :  **  The  British  people 
in  the  Colonies  are  the  best  and  most  profitable  consumers  for  the 
manufactures  produced  by  their  fellow  countrymen  at  home ;  and 
the  Colonies  form  the  true  and  proper  outlet  for  the  employment 
of  the  surplus  labour  and  capital  of  the  Mother  Country.  The 
statistics  of  the  Board  of  Trade  prove  that  the  percentage  of 
British  exports  to  British  possessions  over  those  to  foreign  parts 
is  annually  and  steadily  increasing.  In  addition  to  the  profits  of 
this  large  trade,  the  people  of  this  country  are  receiving  an 
income  of  not  less  than  £40,000,000  a  year  &om  their  investments 
in  the  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies."  f 

As  a  proof  of  the  unequalled  liberal  scale  on  which  Australasia 
repays  the  financial  assistance  she  receives  from  the  United 
Kingdom  in  developing  her  resources,  compared  with  other 
communities  of  British  origin  which  absorb  a  superior  share  of 
British  capital,  the  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  Austral- 
asia amounted  in  1887  to  about  £7  3s.  2d.  per  head  of  population, 
while  those  to  the  United  States  were  under  lOs.  per  head; 
those  to  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  £3  14s.  per  head,  and  those 

*  **  PzooeedingB  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute,"  vol.  xri.  p.  860. 
t  Ibid,,  vol.  xiv.  p.  855. 
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to  British  North  America  £1  ISs.  Id.  per  head.  So  that 
commercial  and  sentimental  reasons  powerfully  com}}ine  to 
indace  English  shipowners  and  traders,  as  well  as  philanthropists, 
to  encourage  emigration  of  the  right  kind  to  Australasia. 

This  leads  up  to  my  main  contention,  that  the  most  urgently 
needed  aid  to  Australasian  developmt^nt  is  selected  British  and 
European  population,  suitable  for  settlement  on  the  land,  and  for 
raising  productions  for  which  there  is  a  large  demind  in  the  Colonies, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  foreign  countries.  It  may  be  convenient 
to  explain  that  even  the  people  already  in  the  Colonies  are  not 
distributed  over  existing  industries  in  proportions  consistent  with 
the  promotion  of  the  highest  economic  advantages  to  the  Colonies 
or  the  population.  From  the  time  when  the  discovery  of  gold 
attracted  multitudes  to  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  to  the 
present,  the  tendency,  as  in  some  other  gold-producing  countries, 
has  been  for  leading  towns  to  be  populated  altogether  out 
of  proportion  to  farming  districts.  Successful  miners,  in  the 
days  of  extensive  alluvial  diggings,  often  preferred  town  life, 
in  which  to  enjoy  their  rapidly  acquired  gains;  and  not 
a  few  of  those  who  failed  in  auriferous  pursuits  gravitated 
towards  populous  centres,  in  the  hope  of  repairing  their  broken 
fortunes.  Some  who  tried  agriculture  without  sufficient  know- 
ledge or  patience,  and  abandoned  it  in  disgust,  went  to  Sydney  or 
Melbourne  in  search  of  employment  in  branches  of  labour  to 
which  they  had  been  formerly  accustomed.  The  result  has  been 
that  in  these  and  other  capitals  is  to  be  found  a  considerable 
shiftless  class,  who  follow  no  fixed  occupation,  and  fall  a 
ready  prey  to  every  gambling  excitement  which  occurs.  To-day 
it  is  a  "  land  boom,"  to-morrow  a  horse  race,  and  the  day  after 
<an  agitation  of  the  unemployed,  in  which  they  enjoy  the  sport  of 
harrying  the  Government  into  providing  work  for  them,  which  in 
many  instances  they  had  no  serious  intention  of  ever  accepting. 
No  blame  can  fairly  attach  to  the  Colonial  Cabinets  or  Parlia- 
ments for  creating  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs — a  state 
which,  however,  I  am  bound  to  say,  does  not  apply  to  the  great 
bulk  of  the  artisan  classes,  who  are  industrious,  of  thrifty  habits, 
and  well  organised. 

But  if  arrangements  similar  to  those  adopted  by  the  United 
States,  at  Castle-garden,  New  York,  had  always  been  brought 
within  reach  of  immigrants  landing  at  the  great  Australian 
ports,  for  carefully  instructing  those  requiring  guidance  where 
to  settle,  and  furnishing  facilitiea  for  conveying  them  to  their 
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destiziation  in  agricultural  areas,  not  a  few  now  given  np  to  a 
life  of  indolence  and  excess  in  congested  populations,  I  have  no 
doubt,  might  have  become  prosperous  tillers  of  the  soil.  But  in 
Victoria,  and  most  of  the  other  Colonies,  there  no  longer  exists 
any  special  bureau  for  supplying  necessary  information  to  immi- 
grants, or  provision  for  their  temporary  accommodation  on  landing. 
The  consequence  is  that  one-third  of  the  populations  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria  are  crowded  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne 
respectively.  In  justice  to  other  Colonies,  it  may  be  said  that 
they  do  not  perhaps  exhibit  the  evil  complained  of  quite  so  con- 
spicuously, although,  even  in  their  experience,  the  rule  holds  that 
the  large  towns  have  more  than  their  fair  share  of  the  population. 
How  striking  is  this  abnormal  and  unproductive  concentration  of 
an  excessive  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Australia  in  a  few 
towns,  compared  with  the  wholesome  distribution  of  population  in 
the  most  prosperous  countries  of  Europe  and  America,  where  land 
culture  is  properly  held  to  be  the  chief  industry.  In  the  United 
States,  in  which  agriculture  and  horticulture  take  their  rightful 
place,  less  than  one-seventh  of  the  total  population  is  diffused 
over  twenty-four  cities,  each  containing  inhabitants  exceeding 
70,000,  and  even  in  England  and  Wales,  one-third  of  the  popu- 
lation is  scattered  over  twenty-eight  cities.  Some  idea  of  the 
importance  of  American  agriculture,  too,  may  be  formed  from 
the  fact  that  it  produces  an  annual  yield  of  nearly  £800,000,000, 
and  employs  on  the  5,000,000  farms  10,000,000  persons,  repre- 
senting a  population  of  80,000,000,  or  nearly  one  half  the 
entire  population  of  the  States,  while  the  value  of  live 
stock  alone  is  estimated  at  £501,400,000.  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, with  6,000,000  industrious  people,  have  only-half  a  million 
living  in  towns,  the  remaining  five  and  a  half  millions,  being 
mostly  composed  of  thrifty,  hard-working,  and  simple-minded 
peasants,  who  constitute  at  once  their  country's  pride,  and  the 
chief  contributors  to  their  country's  wealth  from  crops,  herds^ 
and  dairy  produce.  Denmark,  with  less  than  half  the  territory' 
of  Victoria,  and  only  half  a  million  more  people,  after  amply  sup- 
pl3dng  her  own  internal  requirements,  exports  abroad  cattle, 
butter,  cheese,  grain,  salt,  fish,  &c.,  to  the  value  of  £4,500,000  per 
annum.  Even  in  China,  every  tenth  person  among  the 
350,000,000  inhabitants,    pursues    agriculture    as    a    calhng. 

It  will,  doubtless,  be  replied  that  sufficient  time  has  not  yet 
elapsed  to  allow  the  Australasian  Colonies  to  develop  the  resources 
of  the  soil  as  older  countries  have  done.    The  answer  is  correct  as 
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far  as  ii  goes,  but  it  is  inadequate.  The  practical  question  is, , 
whether  the  policy  of  Colonial  legislation  has  aimed  supremely 
at  the  encouragement  of  settlement  and  industry,  vrith  a  view  to 
develop  that  enduring  class  of  resources  most  conducive  to  the 
greatest  production  of  articles  in  good  demand  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  which  form  the  most  economical  medium  of  redress- 
ing foreign  trade  balances,  and  covering  annual  charges  upon 
public  debts  due  to  England.  Twenty-two  years  ago,  an  ener- 
getic political  party  in  Victoria  inaugurated  a  protective  tariff 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  local  manufactures, 
and  thus  providing  employment  for  persons  who  had  previously 
been  trained  to  skilled  handicrafts,  and  who  could  no  longer  find 
satisfactory  returns  for  their  labour  at  the  gold  mines.  In  one 
respect,  the  zeal  of  the  protectionist  party,  is  perfectly  intelligible. 
I  will  not  inquire  whether  or  not  it  was  disinterested,  nor  am  I 
called  upon  to  pronounce,  in  the  abstract,  or  the  concrete,  upon 
the  merits  of  protection. 

All  that  is  contended  for  here  is  that  the  direct  effect  of 
that  fiscal  system  being  thrust  into  prominence — especially 
in  the  absence  of  any  corresponding  systematic  movement 
of  equal  vigour  to  get  a  fair  share  of  the  population  placed 
on  the  soil — was  to  swell,  disproportionately,  town  populations. 
Had  the  law  of  proportion  been  observed  in  retaining  the 
working  classes  in  the  Colony,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in 
planting  agriculturists  on  the  land,  well  instructed  in  the 
growth  of  marketable  commodities  for  home  and  foreign  con- 
sumption, the  Protectionist  party  would  have  been  entitled  to 
credit  for  some  degree  of  political  insight.  But,  unfortunately,, 
they  seemed  to  view  the  wine,  fruit,  and  other  industries  of 
the  soil,  which  ought  to  have  been  worked  for  building  up  & 
vast  and  profitable  export  trade  to  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  as  quite  subordinate  to  the  establishment  of  factories 
and  foundries,  which,  at  best,  could  only  have  a  sparse  local 
and  intercolonial  population  for  a  market,  as  against  hundreds 
of  millions  in  the  JSorthern  Hemisphere,  who  are  prepared  to 
purchase  practically  unlimited  quantities  of  selected  natural 
products  from  Australasia.  The  immediate  result  has  been  that 
rural  industries  have  been  more  or  less  sacrificed  to  those  of 
town  workshops,  and  the  distribution  of  Colonial  wealth  on  a 
boundless  scale  to  its  production  within  restricted  limits. 
Indeed,  the  course  thus  adoped,  in  taking  up  the  cause  of  one 
class  of  industrialists,  to  the  comparative   neglect   of  another, 
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was  as  incomprehensible  in  an  economic  sense  as  if  the  pos- 
sessor of  an  estate  containing  very  large  coal-beds,  from  which 
he  might  derive  millions,  were  to  apply  his  available  means 
chiefly  to  the  working  of  a  small  salt  mine  on  the  property, 
from  which  he  might  earn  hundreds.  Nor  do  the  awkward 
consequences  of  the  inexpedient  action  of  the  Victorian  Pro- 
tectionists, in  failing  to  bestow  at  least  equal  attention  upon  the 
claims  of  the  soil  as  they  devoted  to  those  of  the  forge,  the 
loom,  and  the  lathe,  stop  here.  The  operatives  of  Victoria  are 
organised  into  a  compact  phalanx,  under  leaders  who  have  suc- 
ceeded, by  dogged  persistence,  in  imbuing  the  Colony  with  the 
notion  that  they  constitute  the  party  which  controls  the  voting 
power  at  elections.  So  widely  is  this  assumption  believed,  that 
candidates  for  the  Legislative  Assembly,  to  whom  a  Parliamentary 
•salary  or  poUtical  influence  is  a  consideration,  defer,  with  real  or 
affected  humility,  to  the  wishes  of  the  Trades  Hall  Council  of  Mel- 
bourne. The  inevitable  outcome  of  this  state  of  political  subjec- 
tion on  the  part  of  members  of  the  House,  and,  in  many  cases,  of 
the  Government  also,  is  the  injustice  of  class  legislation.  On 
the  unjustifiable  plea  that  the  tendency  of  immigration  is  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  Colony,  the  working  classes  make 
no  secret  of  their  determination  that  the  Government  shall  be 
prohibited  from  taking  any  step  to  encourage  immigration  of  any 
kind,  or  even  to  diffuse  information  systematically,  by  pamphlets 
and  lectures  throughout  Europe,  in  localities  where  thousands 
are  thirsting  to  learn  about  AustraUa,  and  who  would  gladly  pro- 
ceed thither  at  their  own  cost,  and  engage  in  profitable  branches 
of  land  culture. 

The  fiscal  system  of  Victoria  first  caused  irritation  to  con- 
tiguous Colonies  by  imposing  its  protective  tariff  upon  their 
cattle,  as  well  as  their  manufactures,  and  afterwards  that  system 
tempted  the  neighbouring  Colonies  to  adopt  retaliatory  Customs 
duties.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  South  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  are  closely  approximating  the  Victorian  fiscal  pattern, 
and  that  in  New  South  Wales  Protectionists  are  rapidly  on  the 
increase.  Should  nothing  occur  to  check  the  current  of  events, 
the  time  cannot  be  far  off  when  the  logical  issues  of  intercolonial 
protection  will  be  apparent  in  each  Colony  supplying,  as  far  as 
it  can,  its  own  manufacturing  wants,  and  in  being  at  the  same  time 
handicapped  with  heavy  surplus  industrial  productions,  against  the 
export  of  which  to  other  Colonies  in  the  group  impassable  tariff 
barriers  are  raised  all  round.    This  limitation  of  intercolonial  trade 
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^almoBt  the  only  trade  possible  for  Colonial  manufactures — 
most  sooner  or  later,  I  fear,  cripple  employers,  narrow  the  field 
of  employment  for  local  labour,  and  inflict  distress  on  the  com- 
inanity  at  large.  There  is  just  one  gleam  of  hope  discernible, 
that  the  disasters  threatened  by  the  policy  which  has  favoured 
one  class  to  the  disregard  of  other  classes  may  be  averted.  I 
refer  to  the  efforts  now  being  made  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes  to  intro- 
duce a  Federal  Parliament,  and  a  Federal  Government  for  the 
Australian  Colonies,  on  the  Canadian  model.  The  varying 
attitude  of  that  gentleman,  in  the  past,  towards  the  Federal 
Council,  which  now  contains  representatives  from  every  Austra- 
lian Colony  but  New  South  Wales,  has  not  unnaturally  tended  to 
prejudice  public  men  in  the  other  Colonies  against  any  step  he 
may  initiate  towards  Intercolonial  Federation.  Yet,  I  believe 
that  if  a  plSbiscite  were  taken  among  the  thinking  portion  of  the 
AustraUan  Colonists  to-morrow,  they  would  be  found  to  support 
the  general  proposal  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  those  who  compose  the  Federal  Council  will  prove  magnani- 
mous enough  to  let  nothing  which  may  have  vexed  them  in  that 
gentleman's  past  relations  to  the  Council  stand  in  the  way  of 
their  acceptance  of  his  recent  overtures.  Intercolonial  Federa- 
tion would  insure  a  free  interchange  of  products,  establish  a  coin- 
munity  of  manufacturing,  trading,  agricultural,  and  political 
interests,  extinguish  intercolonial  jealousies,  curtail  immensely 
the  cost  of  Qovemment,  while  increasing  its  efficiency,  strengthen 
the  foundations  of  public  credit,  and  inaugurate  an  epoch  of 
unexampled  prosperity.  The  occasion  should  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  without  the  Australian  bondholders  in  the  United  Kingdom 
meeting  to  pass  resolutions  in  support  of  immediate  Intercolonial 
Federation. 

(1)  A  convincing  reason  for  inducing  a  selected  population  from 
this  side  to  go  out  and  cultivate  the  soil  of  Australasia  is  that 
markets — ^intercolonial,  European,  and  American — are  ready  to 
absorb  all  the  natural  surplus  products  of  the  soil  that  can  be 
spared  for  generations  to  come.  Even  in  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales  the  local  demand  for  many  kinds  of  produce  which 
could  be  grown  in  the  country  is  not  yet  overtaken.  Mr 
Hayter's  statistics  of  the  former  Colony  for  1887*  show  that  in 
that  year  £80,000  was  paid  for  eggs,  £86,000  for  salted  fish, 
£230,000  for  fresh,  bottled,  and  preserved  fruit,  about  £190,000 

•  "  Victorian  Year  Book,"  1887-8. 
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for  cereals  and  rice,  £28,500  for  hops,  £39,000  for  preserved  milk, 
and  £34,000  for  candles.  The  increasing  populations  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Queensland  are  mainly  dependent  upon  Colonies 
farther  south  for  potatoes  and  other  vegetables. 

With  regard  to  the  export  of  surplus  produce  to  Europe,  Nevr 
Zealand  has  developed  a  profitable  trade  with  England  in 
refrigerated  and  tinned  meats  and  dairy  produce.  Western 
Australia  is  developing  a  good  trade  in  *' remounts"  for  the 
Indian  cavalry  and  pure  breeds  of  stock.  New  South  Wales  has 
forwarded  extensive  shipments  of  butter  and  oranges,  which  have 
found  a  ready  and  remunerative  sale  in  the  Mother  Goimtry.  Tas- 
mania and  Victoria  have  shipped  consignments  of  orchard  fruit  to 
England,  and,  where  due  care  has  been  exercised  as  to  the  char- 
acter and  quality  and  packing  of  the  apples  sent,  they  have  arrived 
in  good  condition,  and  have  commanded  satisfactory  prices, 
although  the  export  of  these  articles  is  but  in  its  infancy,  and  has 
hefore  it  a  brilliant  future,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  America. 
The  annual  value  of  fruits  of  all  kinds  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  alone  from  abroad  is  about  £10,000,000. 

Mr.  Morris,  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Boyal  Gardens,  Eew, 
a  distinguished  authority  on  fruit-culture,  addressed  the  Fellows 
of  this  Institute  about  three  years  ago,  in  terms  equally 
encouraging  respecting  the  prospects  held  out  by  England 
as  a  market  for  the  class  of  commodities  already  mentioned, 
grown  in  Australasia.  *'  Australian  oranges,"  he  remarked, 
"  are  expected  to  arrive  in  Europe  in  June,  July,  and  August,  a 
time  when  no  oranges  are  found  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere... 
Victoria  produces  excellent  apples,  apricots,  cherries,  figs,  melons, 
plums,  and  raspberries.  Fig-drying  is  being  taken  up  as  a  local 
industry,  and  it  is  hoped  that  some  portion,  at  least,  of  the 
£200,000  we  pay  at  present  for  our  supply  of  foreign  figs  will  be 
attracted  by  our  brethren  in  this  Colony.  The  canned  fruit  of 
Victoria  has  been  pronounced  in  the  City  to  be  equal  to  the  best 
€alifomian  fruit,  now  so  largely  used  in  Europe.  South  Aus- 
tralia produces  grapes  and  apples,  which  can  be  sent  here  in 
large  quantities ;  but  if  all  its  pears  are  e^ual  to  those  which 
appeared  in  the  Colonial  market,  and  they  can  be  supplied  in 
large  quantities,  this  Colony  vrill  have  a  distinctive  fruit  of  great 
value  in  Northern  markets.  .  .  Queensland  is  capable  of  producing 
rich  stores  of  both  temperate  and  tropical  fruits.  Pine-apples 
and  bananas,  of  good  quality  and  large  size,  are  grown  in  the 
same  Colony,  which  must  eventually  become  the  centre  of   a 
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large  fmit  industry.  Western  Australia,  with  an  equally  dry 
and  stimulating  climate,  has  produced  raisins  and  currants  of 
excellent  quality."'*'  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand  have  entered 
upon  the  career  of  fruit-producers  with  vigour  and  success. 

The  position  of  Australasia,  south  of  the  Equator,  having  a 
variety  of  soil  and  climate  capable  of  producing  the  finest  tem- 
perate, sub-tropical,  and  tropical  fruits,  in  addition  to  enormous 
yields  of  cereal  and  pastoral  wealth,  gives  it  almost  a  monopoly 
of  markets  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  at  a  season  of  the  year 
when  such  products  are  practically  unobtainable  in  northern 
countries.  When  it  is  winter  in  the  North  it  is  summer  in  the 
South,  and  vice  versa.  But  although  this  reverse  order  of  the 
seasons  on  either  side  of  the  Equator  is,  of  course,  equally 
applicable  to  the  Cape  Colony,  the  Argentine  Confederation,  Chili, 
and  some  other  States,  the  long  range  of  latitudes  swept  by 
coltivatible  Australasian  territory  gives  it  unrivalled  advantages 
in  the  variety  of  its  products  suited  for  European  and  North 
American  markets. 

Beferring  still  to  fruit  exports,  it  is  rarely  considered  that  there 
exists  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  within  three  weeks'  sail,  by 
regular  steam-packets,  of  Sydney.  Through  that  West-American 
port,  65,000,000  of  a  fruit-loving  population  would  welcome  orchard 
and  other  products  from  Australasia  at  a  period  when  corre- 
sponding supplies  have  ceased  in  their  part  of  the  world.  Indeed, 
during  the  season  of  1887  the  United  States  imported  fresh  fruit 
and  nuts,  chiefly  from  Europe  and  the  West  Indies,  valued  at 
£3,971,642.  Of  this  total  nearly  a  million  sterling  represented 
the  bulk  of  the  untaxed  fruit,  consisting-  of  apples,  cherries, 
and  apricots.  The  fruit  which  paid  duty  comprised  mainly 
29,196,803 lbs.  currants ;  8,752,098 lbs. figs;  70,808,853 lbs. plums 
and  prunes;  11,217,542  lbs.  filberts  and  nuts;  2,043,374  boxes 
of  lemons;  and  1,561,853  boxes  of  oranges.  These  were  all 
fruits,  be  it  observed,  grown  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
which  went  to  supplement  domestic  production  in  the  American 
fruit  season.  All  of  them  could  be  grown  to  perfection  in  Austral- 
asia, and  supplied  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  no  such  fruit  is 
obtainable  in  America.  Yet,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  trial 
shipment  of  apples  from  New  Zealand,  which  fetched  excellent 
prices^  no  fruit  whatever  has  yet  reached  the  American  market 
for  the  supply  of  the  winter  and  spring  demand.    Nevertheless, 

*  *<  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,"  vol.  xviii.  p.  188. 
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the  United  States  afford  a  profitable  outlet  for  all  the  kinds  of 
table-fruit  which  can  be  grown  in  Australasia ;  and  all  that  is 
wanted  to  secure  the  magnificent  fortunes  offered  by  this  trade  to 
intelligent  enterprise  and  industrious  labour  is  a  substantial 
addition  of  a  suitable  kind  to  Colonial  population. 

In  Napa  Valley,  California,  having  a  similar  climate  to  that  of 
the  Groulbourn  Valley,  adjacent  to  the  border-line  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria,  there  are  settlers  netting  £1,200  a  year  from 
seventy  acres  of  orchard — 6s.  per  box  at  the  canning  factory 
upon  six  hundred  boxes  of  Bartlett  pears  from  three  hundred 
trees — one  hundred  trees  to  the  acre.  Others  are  clearing  £940  a 
year  from  five  acres  of  prunes.  Fortunes,  too,  are  being  made  in 
the  same  district  out  of  citrous  fruits,  walnuts,  almonds,  olives^ 
and  figs.  While  some  of  the  Australian  Colonies  are  content  to 
pay  £20,000  a  year  for  olive  oil  which  they  might  easily  produce, 
but  do  not,  the  Calif omians  have  discovered  that  ''  an  olive 
plantation  is  a  gold  mine,  even  on  the  rockiest  and  most  uninviting 
earth." 

Not  only  is  there  a  marked  deficiency  in  the  number  of  those 
devoted  to  horticulture,  but  of  those  capable  of  conducting 
successfully  viticultural  pursuits  in  Australia.  In  proof  of  the 
operation  of  that  unfortunate  cause  in  retarding  the  development 
of  wine-making  and  kindred  industries,  you  have  but  to  compare 
the  bold  and  patient  enterprise  visible  in  California  with  the  slow 
progress  of  viticulture  in  Australia.  That  State  which,  dating 
from  the  discovery  of  gold,  is  but  two  years  older  than  Victoria, 
has  only  a  trifie  over  the  population  of  the  Colony.  Yet,  last 
year,  California  produced  22,000,000  gallons  of  wine  and  1,000,OOQ 
boxes  of  raisins,  while  Victoria  did  not  yield  more  than  1,200,000 
gallons  of  wine  and  no  raisins  worthy  of  mention.  Nor  did  the 
total  wine  production  of  Australia,  with  a  soil  and  climate  unsur- 
passed in  the  United  States,  much  exceed  3,000,000  gallons  for 
the  twelve  months.  So  far  from  there  being  any  riskjof  Ccom- 
petition  with  the  States  in  this  industry,  it  is  authoritatively 
stated  that  the  present  wine  and  raisin  supply  of  California  will 
have  to  be  sextupled  before  the  demand  of  the  Eastern  States 
alone  are  fully  met.  On  the  other  hand,  the  demand  for 
Austrahan  wines  is  quickly  expanding  in  England,  the  consump- 
tion for  the  last  ten  months  having  risen  to  280,000  gallons, 
which  shows  an  increase  in  that  period  of  78,000  gallons. 

The  phylloxera  has  reduced  the  annual  production  of  wine  in 
France,  manufactured  out  of  native  grapes,  from  1,800,000,000 
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galloQs  to  about  600,000,000  gallons,  which  is  equivalent  to 
sayiog  that  two-thirds  of  the  liquid  product  of  French  grapes 
have  been  destroyed.  Experts  from  Bordeaux,  who  have  visited 
the  Australian  Colonies,  have  satisfied  themFelves  of  the  superior 
capacity  of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and 
Western  Australia  for  growing  high-class  wines ;  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that,  if  there  was  a  sufficiently  large  population  to 
produce  300  or  400  times  the  quantity  of  wine  now  derived  from 
Australian  vineyards,  France  would  take  it  all«  provided  that 
ordinary  care  was  observed  to  prepare  it  in  a  manner  suitable  for 
the  market. 

(2)  The  most  economical  mode  of  liquidating  trade  balances 
due  abroad  is  unquestionably  by  exports,  and  these  cannot  be 
efficiently  stimulated  without  population.  Let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed that  I  regard  a  balance  of  trade  against  a  country  as 
necessarily  an  unfavourable  index  of  its  financial  condition. 
Adam  Smith  long  ago  proved  that  a  large  excess  of  imports  over 
exports  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  result  from  abounding 
prosperity,  while  cases  may  easily  be  conceived  in  which  an 
'excess  of  exports  over  imports  is  quite  compatible  with  the 
pressure  of  national  poverty  and  debt.  The  point,  however, 
which  solely  concerns  us  in  this  connection  is  the  most  econo- 
mical method  of  covering  trade  liabilities  to  foreign  creditors.  In 
paying  commercial  debts  with  Colonial  products,  which  Europe 
and  America  are  eager  to  obtain  from  Australasia,  two  profits 
are  made— one  on  the  goods  exported  and  another  on  the  goods 
bought  abroad  with  those  exports  for  importation.  By  keeping 
the  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  the  Colonies,  the  amount  of  bills 
drawn  upon  Europe  for  payments  due  to  the  Colonies  increases 
the  medium  of  remittance,  and  so  reduces  to  a  minimum  the 
heavy  exchange  now  usually  chargeable  upon  demands  for  remit- 
tance from  Australasia  to  Europe.  Moreover,  if  the  value  of  the 
Colonial  export  trade  was  far  enough  in  excess  of  the  import 
trade,  the  Australasian  Colonies  might  be  enabled  to  enlarge  their 
coin  and  note  circulation  by  retaining  among  themselves  the 
£5,000,000  of  gold  annually  raised  from  Australasian  mines,  and 
by  that  means  cheapen  rates  of  discount  and  interest  upon 
advances  made  by  banks  to  foster  sound  expanding  enterprise. 

(3)  The  greatly  augmented  production  of  the  soil  which  would 
follow  the  introduction  of  additional  population  upon  cultivatable 
areas  would  materially  strengthen  Colonial  credit  with  British 
bondholders.     There  are  heard,  occasionally,  in  some  quarters, 
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expressions  of  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Colonies  axe  ntiUsmg  m 
developing  their  resources  to  the  utmost  the  financial  help  they 
receive  from  English  lenders,  and  whether  they  are  adoptiiig  the 
most  economical  method  for  covering  the  twelve  millions  staling 
of  interest  annually  falling  due  in  London  on  the  money  they 
borrow.  No  intelligent  stockholder  would  dream  of  questdoning 
the  absolute  stability  of  the  security  offered  by  Austrcdasian 
Grovemments  for  their  loans,  past  and  future,  not  excepting 
those  who  are  supposed  to  have  borrowed  a  little  too  ireely.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten,  moreover,  that  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  money  borrowed — ^instead  of  being  wholly  withdrawn  in 
coin  and  bullion  from  the  Bank  of  England,  as  usually  happens 
where  a  loan  is  raised  for  a  South  American  or  other  foreign 
State — is  exported  in  the  form  of  railway  or  waterworks  plant, 
harbour  dredges,  or  equipments  for  fortifications  and  local  navies, 
8uid  nray  thus  look  at  first  sight  like  an  adverse  trade  balance, 
when  it  is  not  really  so.  A  graVe  point  was  raised  by  Mr.  Her- 
bert Tritton,  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Btiling- 
hurst's  paper,  read  in  February  last,  on  **  Colonial  Indebtedness," 
before  the  London  Institute  of  Bankers.  He  emphasised  the  fact 
that  the  Australasian  Government  debts  increase  in  a  very  much 
laxgerratio  than  population.  Eleven  years  ago,  when  the  coHec- 
tive  popcSation  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  was  2,464,000,  their 
aggregate  debts  amounted  to  £65,584,000,  while  two  years  ago 
when  the  population  had  only  increased  by  1,886,000,  the  amount 
added  to  the  debt  in  nine  years  was  no  less  than  £96,416,000. 

An  extract  from  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Burdett,  of  the  London 
Stock  Exchange,  on  the  same  occasion  equally  merits  notice : — 
"  I  believe  there  are  reasons  present  in  the  Colonies  themselves 
which  prevent  the  steady,  and,  as  I  think,  necessary  increase  of 
the  population,  and  so  emigration  is  not  encouraged  to  an  extent 
at  lea^t  equal  to  the  requirements  of  those  who  have  to  go  into 
these  matters  financially.  Of  course,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  if 
the  Colonies  are  to  have  more  money  from  loans  there  ought  to 
be  more  work  to  do,  more  improvements  to  carry  out,  and  more 
land  ^  under  cultivation,  to  secure  all  which  good  things  there 
must  be  more  and  more  population,  as  well  as  a  steady  growth 
of  that  population,  or  else  one  day  there  will  come  a  serious 
crisis,  ending  in  disaster.  It  is  quite  clear  that,  sooner  or  later, 
all  those  who  leild  their  money  to  any  Colony,  the  Government 
of  which  does  not  pay  attention  to  such  matters,  must  ultimately 
weary  of  the  process.  .  .  .  When  I  look  at  one  of  the  greatest 
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Colonies,  and  compare  the  year  1887  with  the  year  1877,  andtfind 
that  the  prodnctiveness  of  the  loan  capital  sunk  has  decreased  in 
ten  years  by  quite  1\  per  cent,  per  annum,  I  think  I  am  justified 
in  affirming  that  this  aspect  of  Colonial  finance  demands  much 
careful  attention.  .  .  .  There  must  be  less  borrowing,  or  steps  must 
certainly  be  taken  to  secure  a  much  larger  population/'  *  I  have 
recently  been  informed  that  a  large  investor  in  Australasian 
securities,  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  investigating 
this  subject  for  himself,  proceeded  to  Australasia  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  so.  He  returned  to  England  convinced  that  in  most  of 
the  self-governing  Colonies  the  working  classes  were  barring  the 
door  against  any  effort  whatsoever  being  made  to  promote 
immigration,  extend  widely  agricultural  settlement,  and  thus 
develop  export  wealth  to  Europe  and  America.  He  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  tendency  in  the  Local  Govern- 
ments and  Parliaments  to  pander  to  the  prejudices  of  those  who 
indiscrimmately  discourage  the  introduction  of  even  desirable 
immigrants.  The  belief  was  forced  upon  him  that  it  is  no 
sufficient  answer  to  the  fears  of  the  bondholders  to  say  that  the 
money  lent  by  them  goes  into  reproductive  works,  such  as  rail- 
ways. He  saw  railways  constructed  to  serve  an  extremely 
sparse  population  in  country  districts,  instead  bf  a  population 
twenty  times  the  size,  which  would  have  rendered  the  line  ' 
proportionately  remunerative,  had  as  much  care  been  taken  to 
attract  people  from  Europe  as  to  obtain  British  capital  to  build 
new  lines  for  the  limited  number  of  settlers  established  in  the 
districts  through  which  they  pass.  The  result  of  that  visitor's 
observation  was  that  he  sold  out — I  think,  with  urrwarrant* 
able  haste — his  interest  in  Australasian  stocks  on  his  return 
home.  Whether  his  views  are  correct  or  erroneous  is  not  the 
question. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Colonial  GovemmantB  and  Parliaments  to 
look  the  spread  of  such  views  in  the  face,  and  afibrd  no  excuse 
for  their  existence.  They  should  also  renounce  the  illusion  that 
the  evil  complained  of  is  to  be  met,  as  the  Victorian  Government 
seems  to  th^,  by  the  lavish  expenditure  of  revenue  surpluses  in 
bonuses  to  farmers  already  in  the  country  for  the  ctdture  of  wine, 
fruit,  and  dairy  produce.  If,  as  I  believe,  there  are  colossal 
fortunes  potentially  in  these  productions,  it  seems  like  painting 
picturee  f  or  the  benefit  of  the  blind,  to  offer  premiums  for  such 
purposes  to  individuals  who  are  so  incapable  of  understanding 

*  *'  Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers,"  vol.  x,  pp.  144 — 148. 
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their  own  interests  as  to  require  the  promise  of  rewards  for 
attending  to  them. 

The  crying  want  is  a  much  larger  number  of  cultivators  of  the 
soil ;  and  the  testimony  of  the  Government  Statist  of  Victoria 
may  be  implicitly  accepted  as  to  whether  there  is  any  marked 
evidence  of  this  want  being  reasonably  supplied  in  the  amount  of 
land  products  exported  to  Europe.  On  the  contrary,  according 
to  Mr.  Hayter,  there  has,  for  some  years,  been  a  decided  ten- 
dency in  the  value  of  exports  from  that  Colony  not  only  not  to 
increase,  but  positively  to  decline,  and  in  this  respect  it  does 
not  stand  alone.  I  do  not  say,  however,  that  the  decrease  in 
Victorian  exports  was  quite  so  bad  in  1888  as  in  some  preceding 
years.  Mr.  Hayter  writes : — "  Although  the  total  value  of 
exports  of  local  productions  was  lower  in  1886  than  in  any  of  the 
previous  nineteen  years,  except  1879,  and  the  value  of  such 
exports,  per  head,  was  absolutely  the  lowest  in  the  vicennium, 
the  values  in  1887  were  still  lower  than  in  1886.  .  .  .  The 
proportion  of  exports  of  home  {ue,,  Victorian)  products  to  the 
total  exports  was  lower  in  1887  than  in  any  of  the  six  previous 
years,  or  than  in  1873,  1872,  1871,  1868,  or  1867,"*  the 
decrease  being  by  millions  per  annum.  Should  this  persistent 
disregard  of  an  export  trade  to  Europe,  even  in  some  of  the 
Colonies,  continue,  there  is  a  distinctly  perceptible  risk  of  the 
deposits  in  the  banks  having  to  be  drawn  upon  to  liquidate 
heavy  trade  balances,  and  meet  the  half-yearly  charges  on 
Colonial  indebtedness.  So  long  as  facilities  for  frequent  borrow- 
ing continue,  and  balances  from  previous  loans  are  kept  in 
London  to  pay  these  charges,  the  evil  day  may  be  postponed. 
But  to  anticipate  that  this  arrangement  can  go  on  without  inter- 
ruption is  to  repose  on  false  security ;  and,  if  the  soil  is  allowed  to 
remain  less  productive  than  is  required  to  satisfy  the  claims  of 
our  extraneous  liabilities,  injury  to  the  public  credit  of  the 
Colonies  becomes,  sooner  or  later,  inevitable. 

(4)  But  the  paramount  inquiry  still  remains  unanswered :  How 
is  population  of  the  right  sort  for  extending  profitable  land 
culture,  and  promoting  a  large  export  trade,  to  be  attracted  to 
Australasia  from  the  teeming  hives  of  the  old  world?  This  is 
the  crux  of  the  whole  matter,  and  the  satisfactory  disposal  of  it 
is  indispensable  to  a  complete  solution  of  the  problem  of 
Imperial  Federation.    Until  Australasia  is  vastly  more  peopled 


•  "  Viotorian  Year  Book,"  1887-8,  vol.  ii.  pp.  65—59. 
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than  it  is  at  present,  its  coasts  cannot  be  efficiently  defended 
against  a  foreign  enemy ;  and  so  long  as  a  population  whose 
nombers  and  distribution  are  utterly  unequal  to  repelling  a 
hostile  attack  are  thus  exposed  to  the  peril  of  invasion,  brilliant 
theories  of  an  invulnerable,  because  united,  Empire  will  avail 
but  little  to  safeguard  comparatively  uninhabited  territory. 

The  State  Colonisation  Society,  which  is  represented  by  a  large 
body  of  influential  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  labours  to  induce 
the  Imperial  and  Colonial  Governments  to  undertake,  at  the 
public  cost,  the  work  of  transferring  the  surplus  labour  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  Colonies,  having  trained  it  beforehand  to 
till  the  soil.  But  although  deputation  after  deputation  from  that 
Society  has  waited  on  the  present  Imperial  Government  to  inter- 
cede for  public  grants  to  carry  out  their  object.  Lord  Salisbur}% 
with  the  fear  of  the  British  democracy  before  his  eyes,  has  never 
ventured  to  respond  to  their  requests  except  in  vague  diplomatic 
terms.  With  the  exception  of  the  Crown  Colony  of  Western 
Australia — ^whose  governor.  Sir  P.  Napier  Broome,  offered  free 
concessions  of  land  on  the  impracticable  condition  of  the  State 
Colonisation  Society  raising  an  enormous  sum  to  bring  out 
Colonists,  and  bear  the  cost  of  their  settlement — the  Australasian 
Colonies  have  declined  to  tax  themselves  with  any  such  outlay  as 
the  operations  of  the  Society  would  involve.  I  may  be  permitted 
to  express  the  apprehension  that,  even  if  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament  rendering  the  assistance  desired  by  the 
Society  were  removed,  the  aversion,  in  most  instances,  shown  to 
immigration  by  the  artisan  classes  in  Australasia,  who  are  politi- 
cally dominant,  and  the  deference  paid  to  their  ideas  by  local 
Cabinets  and  Parliaments,  would  combine  to  frustrate  the  efforts 
of  the  Society. 

It  might  fairly  be  hoped  that  the  mercantile  community  at  the 
Australasian  seaports,  whose  trade  has  been  so  much  indebted  to 
immigration,  and  that  landowners,  who  have  been  enriched  by 
the  produce  or  sale  of  their  lands,  would  unite  in  some  practical 
scheme  for  increasing  agricultural  and  affiliated  immigration. 
But,  thus  far,  any  suggestion  made  to  that  class  on  the  subject 
has  been  met,  apparently,  with  silent  indifference.  The  Orient 
Company,  whose  raison  d'etre  is  the  fortnightly  conveyance  of 
passengers,  mails,  and  freight,  to  and  from  Australia,  while  wish- 
ing success  to  any  plan  of  emigration  proposed,  declines  to  con- 
tribute to  it.  One  or  two  of  the  banks  in  London,  which  have 
obtained  large  conmiissions  out  of  Australasian  loans  and  trade. 
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have  been  appealed  to,  and,  like  the  merchants  and  steamship 
eompanies,  they  throw  the  onus  on  the  local  Governments,  not- 
withstanding that  the^e  Governments,  as  has  been  shown,  have  in 
most  cases  rendered  themselves  powerless  to  act,  owing  to  the 
class  domination  to  which  the  shipping,  banking,  and  mercantile 
interests  have  become  volmitarily  subject.  The  argument  by 
which  these  classes  back  up  their  refusal  is  that  to  promote 
emigration  is  beyond  their  legitimate  sphere  of  action,  as  common 
ocean  carriers,  bankers,  and  traders,  and  that,  as  supporters  of 
such  a  movement,  they  might  be  held  responsible  for  erroneous 
statements  written  or  spoken  by  writers  and  lecturers  engaged  in 
communicating  information  throughout  Europe,  which  they  had 
no  means  of  checking.  But  this  caution  may  be  carried  too  far. 
Lack  of  sympathy  with  the  development,  by  the  aid  of 
additional  population,  of  land  culture  in  Australasia,  manifested 
by  those  who  have  everything  to  gain  by  the  encouragement  of 
exports  of  produce,  affords  a  marked  contrast  to  the  widespread 
and  untiring  efforts  of  railway,  steamship,  and  other  companies 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  who  employ  armies  of  lecturers 
and  shipping  agents  for  diffusing  information  in  all  directions 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent  of  Europep 
and  to  whose  exertions  the  enormous  stream  of  emigrants  to 
North  America  is  largely  owing.  As  Melbourne  and  Sydney  are 
four  times  the  distance  from  London  that  New  York  and  Quebec 
are,  efforts  to  instruct  Europeans  in  the  splendid  resources  of 
Australasia  ought  to  be,  if  possible,  quadruple  what  they  are 
to  induce  people,  properly  selected  and  in  due  proportions,  to  pro- 
ceed to  America.  Yet  more  than  four  times  less  is  done  to  place 
efficient  settlers  from  Europe  on  the  lands  of  Australasia  than  is 
attempted  in  order  to  swell  the  agriculturist  ranks  in  America. 
The  value  of  inmiigrants  to  America,  hitherto,  has  been  calculated 
on  the  principle  that  every  able-bodied  worker  introduced  is  equal 
to  an  addition  of  £200  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  In  Australasia, 
on  the  other  hand^  the  working  classes,  as  it  seems  to  me,  regard 
every  immigrant,  not  as  one  who  increases  the  conmion  fimd  of 
production  and  the  consumption  of  articles  produced,  but  simply 
as  a  labour  competitor,  to  be  received  and  treated  with  coldness 
and  jealousy  in  accordance  with  the  exclusive  motto  of  obstruc- 
tives to  Colonial  progress,  ''  Australia  for  the  Australians.''  Not 
a  few  who  land  from  the  Mother  Country,  if  they  had  only 
received  on  their  arrival  words  of  timely  sympathy  and  counsel 
from  officials  appointed  by  the  Government  to  discharge  that 
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ftmciian,  would  be  saved  an  immensity  o£  error,  suffering,  aud 
loss. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  advocate  a  continuance  olthe 
system  of  free  or  assisted  passages  in  behalf  of  the  Colonies, 
although  the  bold  example  of  Queensland  in  this  respect  is  to  be 
admired.  But  surely  it  is  possible  to  steer  a  middle  course  in 
the  other  self-governing  Colonies  between  undertaking  the 
expense  and  responsibility  of  conveyii^g  emigrants  to  their 
destination,  and  abstaining  altogether  from  carrying  information 
to  (he  farmers  of  England  and  the  Continent  about  the  wealth- 
producing  resources  of  the  Colonies;  thus  denying  themo^^r- 
tunities  for  choosing  Australasia,  in  which  to  make  happy  homes 
for  Uiemselves  and  their  faanilies.  Why  should  there  not  be  a 
department  attached  to  each  Agent-General's  office  in  London, 
not  only  for  supplying,  as  at  present,  information  when  it  is  asked 
for,  but  for  communicating  it  in  spoken  and  printed  forms  in  the 
country  centres  ? 

If  the  Colonial  Govenmients  and  Parliaments  decline  to 
initiate  a  movement  in  the  direction  indicated;  if  private 
citizens  who  have  grown  wealthy  in  the  Colonies  take  no 
interest  in  draining  immigrants  of  the  right  type  from  a  dis- 
tance ;  if  the  Imperial  Government  is  prohibited  by  public  opinion 
from  spending  revenue  upon  sending  out  tillers  of  the  soil 
from  this  side;  if .  merchants,  shipowners,  bankers,  and  others 
deriving  considerable  incomes  from  their  connection  with  the 
Colonies,  do  not  feel  at  Uberty  to  adopt  the  example  of  American 
railway,  steamship,  and  land  owners,  who  so  sucoctssfully  adver- 
tise the  fertile  lands  of  the  Great  West,  and  induce  hundreds  of 
thousands  yearly  to  emigrate  from  Europe,  must  the  progress  of 
Australasia  remain  at  its  presei^t  comparatively  slow  pace? 
Must  our  discussions.of  the  subject,  and  our  censure  of  the  appa- 
rent unconcern  of  the  Colonists  themselves,  end  in  empty  talk  ? 
Can  nothing  really  be  done  to  bring  together  the  productive 
British  territory  in  the  South  Pacific  and  the  half -ruined  farmers 
and  labourers  of  the  United  Eangdom — to  say  nothing  of  the  at- 
tractive openings  which  Australasia  affords  to  Continental  agri- 
cultvirists  of  small  capital?  Has  not  a  commercial  flurgument 
been  adduced,  cogent  enough  to  prompt  British  merchants, 
bankers,  manufacturers,  and  shipowners,  to  head  a  great  move- 
ment for  directing  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  emigrating 
tide  from  Europe  than  at  present  to  Australasia  ? 

Should  all  other  proposals  be  rejected,  the  only  alternative  I 
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can  think  of  is  that  a  strong  organisation  should  be  formed  By 
British  capitalists  to  purchase  waste  lands  in  several  Colonies, 
and  prepare  them  by  clearing  and,  where  necessary,  by  irrigation 
for  horticultural,  viticultural,  cattle-raising,  dairying,  and  other 
settlements.    At  the  same  time,  these  syndicates  or  companies 
should  maintain  efficient  agencies,  here  and  on  the  Continent,  %o 
supply  all  necessary  light  and  guidance  by  speech  and  pamphlets, 
and  arrange  for  the   reception  of  immigrants  on  landing    in 
Australasia,  and  their  conveyance    to    their    adopted   homes* 
Immigrants  would  not  object  to  pay  those  who  should  thus  pave 
the  way  for  them  a  very  liberal  advance  on  the  price  paid  for  the 
land  in  its  original  wild  condition.    In  this  suggestion  there  is  no 
novelty.    It  has  been  carried  out  with  eminently  satisfactory 
results  financially  in  the  United  States — especially  in  the  State 
of  California — and,  on  a  small  scale,  in  some  parts  of  Australasia. 
As  a  scheme  having  the  double  advantage  of  being  a  safe  and 
profitable  investment  for  British  capital,  and  at  the  same  time 
aiSbrding  a  convenient  and  valuable  outlet  for  farmers,  vignerons, 
orchardists,  and  others,  beaten  by  the  excessive  competition 
encountered  in  old  countries,  it  ought  not  to  be  deemed    un- 
worthy the  support  of  the  most  eminent  financiers  in  the  king- 
dom.   Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  the  benefits  it  is  capable  of 
conferring  should  be  limited  to  the  less-educated  classes.    There 
is  ample  scope  also  for  reduced  British  county  people,   who 
desire  a  safe  and  progressive  investment,  and,  at  the  end  of  a 
few  years,  a  highly  remunerative  source  of  income  for  themselves^ 
and  a  splendid  living  for  their  sons  and  daughters. 

Discussion. 

Sir  Fbedebiok  A.  Weld,  G.C.M.G.  :  Having  been  asked  to 
open  the  discussion,  I  cannot  refuse  to  comply  with  the  request, 
but  I  do  so  rather  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  shall  not 
Attempt  to  go  into  any  minute  criticism  of  the  paper.  In  my  view 
the  paper  is  one  of  the  wisest,  most  statesmanlike,  and  far-seeing 
laid  before  this  Institute.  Speaking,  of  course,  generally,  I  may 
say  that  I  approve  of  the  views  enunciated  in  it.  As  an  old 
colonist — one  who  began  life  as  a  working  colonist,  and  who  all 
his  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  Colonies — I  may  say  that  one  of 
the  first  things  that  came  home  to  my  mind — as,  I  am  sure,  it 
would  to  the  mind  of  all  who  know  the  Colonies — was  the  con- 
viction that  immigration,  a  constant  increase  of  population,  is 
the  very  life-blood  of  a  Colony.    I  am  not  averse  to  borrowing. 
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I  hoid  that  judicious  borrowing — ^borrowing  for  proper  objects, 
and  to  develop  the  capabilities  of  a  Colony — ^is  a  wise  proceed- 
ing; but  borrowing  must  be  accompanied  by  a  proportionate 
increase  of  population  to  justify  it.  The  broader  the  sboulders, 
the  lighter  becomes  the  burden.  In  my  early  life,  both  in 
England  and  the  Colonies,  I  worked  to  the  best  of  my  abilities 
to  obtain — for  we  then  had  to  obtain — self-government.  I  do 
not  in  any  way  draw  back  from  the  position  that  that  was  a 
right  and  wise  proceeding.  If  the  Colonies  had  not  self-govern- 
ment, I  believe  that,  even  were  they  governed  by  an  angel,  there 
would  always  be  a  certain  amount  of  friction  between  them 
and  the  Mother  Country,  and  this  would  have  constituted  an 
obstacle  to  that  at  which  we  all  desire  to  aim — the  unity  of 
the  Empire.  It  is  my  opinion,  moreover — and,  having  adminis- 
tered the  various  forms  of  government  that  have  existed  in 
the  Colonies,  I  may  claim  to  have  had  some  means  of  judging 
—that  without  self-government  the  Colonies  would  not  have 
made  the  progress  they  have  made.  When  you  give  a  Colony 
self-government  you  must  give  democratic  government,  for,  quite 
apart  from  any  theories  on  what  is  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment, a  statesman  must  take  care  not  to  build  on  sand,  but 
must  build  on  actually  existing  foundations,  and  the  only  real 
thing  we  had  to  build  on  in  the  Colonies  was  democracy.  I 
therefore  frankly  accepted  democracy,  for  if  there  is  anything 
I  have  hated  all  my  life  more  than  another  it  is  a  sham,  and  any 
other  form  of  government  would  have  been  a  sham.  About 
that,  I  think,  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion;  but  I 
say  also  that,  while  having  its  peculiar  advantages,  each  form 
of  human  government  must  have  its  special  dangers.  Con- 
sequently, having  established  democracy,  we  are  bound  to  con- 
sider the  dangers  inherent  in  that  form  of  government,  as  well  as 
its  opposing  advantages,  and  one  reason  why  I  admire  the  paper 
is  because  those  dangers  are  so  manfully  and  straightforwardly 
dealt  with.  It  is  not  a  paper  written  merely  to  please.  It  is  the 
spontaneous  product  of  a  reflective  and — I  will  say — statesman- 
like mind.  Now,  in  my  own  mind — others  will  have  their  own 
opinions — ^I  have  no  doubt  that  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
democracy  will  always  be  towards  protection.  I  am  not  saying 
whether  that  policy  is  good  or  bad,  but  I  see  the  tendency  in 
England  in  the  labouring  classes  even  at  the  present  time,  and 
though  I  may  not  live  to  see  that  policy  adopted  in  this  country,. 
I  betieve  that  those  who  are  half  my  age  will.    At  all  events,. 
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that  policy  has  been  adopted  in  America  and  Australia,  and  pro- 
tection in  Australia  is  in  some  respects  protection  run  wild.  We 
could  not  send  our  apples  across  the  narrow  straits  from  Tas- 
mania but  they  were  taxed.  An  American  of  position  once  said 
tome, ''  We  are  protectionists  in  America,  but  not  as  you  are  in 
Australia,  for  we  do  not  protect  one  State  against  another ;  and 
yet  the  different  Colonies  of  Australia  are  just  as  much  parts  of 
one  country  as  the  different  States  of  America."  If  for  no  other 
reasons-^though  there  are  others — ^I,  as  an  old  colonist  and  sincere 
Well-wisher  of  the  Colonies,  should  heartily  welcome  the  federaticm 
of  the  Australasian  Colonies.  Many  years  ago,  when  New  Zea- 
land was  split  up  into  provinces,  there  was  a  province  of  Nelson,  and 
those  who  arrogated  to  themselves  the  special  title  of  the  working 
men  where  all  were  working  men  controlled  the  politioians,  with 
the  result  pointed  out  in  the  paper.  Immigration,  for  instance,  was 
discouraged,  with  the  view,  as  they  thought,  of  mamtaming 
wages  I  In  the  neighbouring  province  of  Canterbury  an  exactly 
opposite  policy  was  pursued,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years  I  found  workmen  from  the  protected  province  going  to  Can- 
terbury to  get  work.  To  the  two  Colonies  in  that  part  of  the 
world  of  which  I  was  Governor  I  do  not  think  the  great  evil  of 
the  concentration  of  the  population  in  large  towns  so  much 
applies.  I  am  glad  to  say,  in  reference  to  another  point  dwelt 
upon  in  the  paper,  that  Tasmania  at  least  has  given  a  certain 
amount,  and  I  hope  will  give  more  year  by  year,  for  the  enoou- 
ragement  of  fruit  cultivation.  As  to  Western  Australia;  I  may 
say  that  I  believe  there  is  no  country  that  grows  better  fruit, 
especially  grapes ;  and  I  believe  that  country,  if  it  is  to  be. more 
largely  populated,  must  give  great  attention  to  fruit  culture.  I 
have  tasted  raisins,  grown  and  made  in  Western  Australia,  better 
than  any  I  have  tasted  in  my  life.  In  conclusion,  I  would  again 
thank  Mr.  Macfie  for  his  excellent  paper. 

Lieut.-General  Sir  W.  E.  Dbummond  Jebvois,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.: 
I  entirely  agree  vdth  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macfie  as  to  the  want  of 
population  in  Australia.  When  I  was  at  the  Antipodes  I  marked 
on  a  large  map  of  the  Australian  continent,  with  the  uid  of  Mr. 
Hayter's  tables,  the  position  of  the  several  portions  of  the  popu- 
lation. Let  anybody  do  the  same  thing,  and  he  will  find  that 
scarcely  any  part  of  Australia  is  occupied,  exo^t  the  parts  in 
immediate  contiguity  to  the  great  towns  of  Brisbane,  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  and  Adelaide.  The  population  of  Western  Australia 
is  like  a  dot  on  the  edge  of  an  enormous  continent.    As  the 
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lecturer  has  remarked,  British  capital  may  be  ver^*  profitably 
invested  in  those  Colonies,  but  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be 
a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  hands  to  work  such  capital  to 
the  best  advantage.  In  regard  to  what  Sir  Frederick  Weld  has 
said  about  democracy,  there  is,  no  doubt,  the  evil  arising  from 
the  influx  of  immigration  being  discoursbged  by  the  working  men 
themselves.  Colonial  Members  of  Parliament — ^many  of  them, 
at  least — are  more  or  less  delegates  from  constituencies  con- 
sisting largely  of  working  men.  The  latter  desire  to  keep  out 
what  they  consider  to  be  competition  against  themselves,  and 
so  additional  population  is  mainly  due  to  the  natural  increase 
of  thepeopla  I  fully  endorse  what  has  fallen  from  Mr.  Macfie 
as  to  the  Australian  Colonies  being  wine-growing,  raisin- 
growing,  and  fruit-growing  countries.  The  people  of  South 
Australia  at  one  time  deyoted  their  attention  —  and  in  a 
great  measure  do  so  still — to  the  growing  of  wheat,  with  the  result 
that  they  grow  about  eight  or  ten  bushels  an  acre ;  while  in  New 
Zealand,  the  last  Colony  I  came  from,  the  yield  is  as  much  as 
tlurty  to  fifty  bushels  an  acre.  Whilst  referring  to  New  Zealand, 
I  may  mention  the  question  of  frozen  meat.  We  hear  a  good  deal 
said  against  frozen  meat  in  this  country,  but  I  venture  to  affirm 
that  it  is  just  as  good  as  English  meat,  and  that  what  the  growers 
have  to  do  is  to  take  care  that  it  is  transported  to  England  at  the 
least  possible  cost,  that  they  should  be  able  to  retain  it  in  freez- 
ing-houses until  there  is  a  market  for  it,  and — ^which  is  a  point  I 
particularly  commend  to  their  attention — that  they  should  have 
butchers'  shops  throughout  the  country  wherein  they  may  hold 
the  market  themselves,  and  be  in  a  position  to  underbid  the 
British  butcher.  Until  they  do  something  of  that  sort  they  will 
not  be  able  to  put  the  profits  in  their  own  pockets.  Turning  to 
another  point,  I  may  say  that  I  beUeve  that  upon  irrigation 
depends  as  much  as  anything  the  future  of  Australia.  Enormous 
sums  have  been  spent  in  improving  the  means  of  transport  from 
the  interior,  but  expenditure  is  also  requisite  to  increase  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  country  which  is  tapped  by  such  communications. 
There  is  a  large  qucmtity  of  surplus  water  falling  from  the 
heavens  that  is  unutilised  for  the  soil,  and  might  be  turned  to 
account.  On  the  question  of  defence,  I  may  say  that  I  disagree 
with  the  view  expressed  by  Mr.  Macfie.  He  considers  that  addi- 
tional population  is  necessary  for  the  defence  of  Australia.  Now, 
really,  the  defence  of  AustraUa  is  a  naval  and  not  a  so-called 
military  question.    You  must  depend  on  the  navy — that  arm 
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whioh  was  so  well  commanded  by  Admiral  Fairfax,  and  pre- 
viously by  Sir  George  Tryon — for  the  protection  of  British 
commerce,  and  for  the  defence  of  those  countries  against  attack. 
The  defences  of  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Brisbane,  Adelaide,  Auck- 
land,  and  Wellington,  and  the  rest,  are  really  part  and  parcel  of 
the  naval  defence;  and,  although  I  am  a  strong  advocate  for 
additional  population,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  requisite  for  this 
purpose.  I  quite  agree  that  you  may  place  absolute  faith  in  the 
financial  securities  offered  by  the  Colonies.  The  most  indebted 
Colony  of  the  lot  is,  I  believe,  that  with  which  I  had  the  honour 
of  being  last  associated.  But  can  a  country  be  in  a  bad  way  that 
is  capable  of  containing  twenty  or  thirty  times  its  present  popula- 
tion ?  Distinctly  not.  Exercising  thrift,  as  she  is  now  doings 
New  Zealand,  if  she  had  but  a  sufficientlv  large  population,  would 
flourish  beyond  measure.  To  use  Biblical  language,  she  would  go 
on  from  "  strength  to  strength."  It  is,  I  venture  to  say,  one  d 
the  finest  countries  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Mr.  E.  N.  C.  Bbaddon  (Agent-General  for  Tasmania)  :  I 
.  listened  with  much  pleasure,  as  I  am  sure  you  all  did,  to  Mr. 
Macfie's  paper,  which  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  records 
of  this  Institute.  One  of  the  features  which  I  most  appreciated 
was  the  great  honesty  and  outspokenness  of  the  paper,  and  if  Mr. 
Macfie  has  raised  some  points  on  which  there  will  be  oontentioB 
— some  controversial  points— so  much  the  better  for  the  discus- 
sion, for  I  do  not  understand  how  we  could  have  a  discussion  if 
we  were  all  agreed.  I  am  quite  at  one  with  him  as  to  the  neces- 
sity, and  the  early  necessity,  of  populating  the  wide  area  of 
AustrcJasia  by  placing  there  those  tillers  of  the  soil — agricul- 
turists, horticulturists,  and  others— upon  whom,  in  the  main,  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  Colonies  must  depend.  No  doubt 
here  and  there  great  things  may  be  expected  from  mineral 
developments,  and  great  things  may  be  done  by  particular  indus- 
tries, but  the  backbone  of  Australasian  industry,  I  hold,  is  the 
tillage  of  the  soil.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Macfie,  further,  that 
Australasia  will  never  be  in  a  position  to  accomplish  her  indus- 
trial mission  until  she  shall  have,  at  any  rate,  a  Customs  Fede- 
ration— until  she  shall  have  intercolonial  free  trade,  and  the 
products  of  one  Colony  flowing  into  the  other,  each  Colony  pro- 
ducing such  things  as  best  suit  her  soil  and  climate,  and  these 
things  having  free  access  to  the  other  Colonies.  I  certainly  am 
glad  to  welcome  Mr.  Macfie  back  as  an  unspoiled  free  trader.  He 
has  spent  five  years  in  the  very  hot-bed  of  protection — Victorij 
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where  a  free  trader  who  happens  to  be  Premier  to-day  is  indis- 
tiogoishable  from  the  most  rabid  protectionist  in  any  other 
country.  He  has  been  in  Victoria,  where  prohibitive — not  pro- 
(lective— duties  are  imposed  on  everything  which  Victoria  can 
produce  or  manufacture,  and  does  produce  and  manufacture ;  on 
everything  which  Victoria  can  produce  and  manufacture,  but  does 
not  produce  and  manufacture ;  and  on  things  which  Victoria  in  no 
possible  case  can  ever  produce  and  manufacture.  It  does  it  in 
(he  latter  case  because,  perhaps,  a  deputation  waits  on  Ministers 
or  on  the  Opposition — it  does  not  signify  which — and  declares 
that  it  only  requires  a  very  heavy  duty  to  be  imposed  on  a 
certain  article  and  (straightway  nature  will  yield  the  point,  and 
Victoria  proceed  to  produce  it.  I  speak  with  some  little  feeling, 
bat  without  warmth,  because  I  represent  a  Colony  which  in  the 
late  session  in  Victoria  had  a  last  blow  aimed  at  it.  Victoria 
had  already  shut  its  ports  to  most  of  our  produce,  and  this  last 
session,  owing  to  a  motion  from  the  Opposition,  Victoria  agreed 
to  throw  the  last  stone,  and  shut  out  our  green  fruit.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  Mr.  Anthony  TroUope,  writing  about  Victoria, 
said  that  they  possibly  preferred  pumpkin  or  turnip  jams  to 
strawberry  or  raspberry,  and  for  that  reason  kept  away  from  them 
the  fresh  fruits  of  Tasmania.  Victoria  has  become  confirmed  in 
that  taste.  Pumpkins  and  turnips  have  .become  more  than  ever 
dear  to  her,  and  she  has  now  imposed  a  heavy  duty  on  Tasmanian 
fruit,  which  it  is  not  at  all  likely  Tasmania  will  ever  pay.  Mr. 
Macfie  has  been  somewhat  severe  (so  far  as  Tasmania  is  con- 
cerned, I  think  without  reason)  upon  the  feeling  and  action  of 
the  people  and  the  Government  in  regard  to  inmiigration.  I  do 
not  understand  that  he  advocates  the  continuance  of  assisted 
immigration,  but  he  says  the  working  classes,  for  the  most  selfish 
reasons^  desire  to  retard  emigration  to  the  Colonies.  As  far  as 
Tasmania,  at  any  rate,  is  concerned,  I  think  that  charge  may  be 
put  aside.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  labour  organisation  in  that 
Colony  that  would  oppose  immigration  at  the  present  time, 
because  our  [experience  in  that  direction  has  not  been  very 
fortunate,  but  those  people,  I  know  from  positive  experience, 
would  support  the  Government  in  doing  anything  within  reason 
to  attract  people  to  the  Colony,  and  I  have  here  a  return  made 
by  the  secretary  of  the  Trades  and  Labour  Council,  on  behalf  of 
an  emigration  journal  in  this  country,  which  points  out  the  many 
forms  of  labour  required  in  the  Colony.  I  won't  weary  you  by 
reciting  all  the  various  classes  of  people  who  are  required,  but 
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they  are  such  as  to  satisfy  everybody  that  this  association  has  the 
interests  of  the  Colony  in  this  respect  very  much  at  heart.  Mr. 
Macfie  has  one  paragraph  in  his  paper  which  must  strike  some 
of  us,  at  any  rate,  who  represent  the  Colonies,  as  a  little  strange, 
and  it  is  this : — ''  The  occasion  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  the  Australian  bondholders  in  the  United  Eangdom 
meeting  to  pass  resolutions  in  support  of  immediate  Intercolonial 
Federation."  Now,  I  can  quite  understand  the  colonial  bondr 
holders  in  England  meeting  and  passing  resolutions  in  the  event 
of  the  Colonies  being  in  a  state  of  liquidation ;  but,  seeing  that 
these  Colonies  are  entirely  solvent,  I  do  not  understand  how  the 
bondholders  could  intervene  in  this  cause,  or  what  effect  would 
be  given  to  their  resolutions  if  passed.  This  is  in  regard  to  the 
movement  which  I  think  all  of  us  must  have  at  heart — the 
Federation  of  the  Australasian  Colonies.  As  one  who  had  the 
honour  of  serving  on  the  Federal  Council,  I  believe  that  in  that 
Council  is  the  nucleus  of  what  might  develop — and  must  inevit* 
ably  develop — in  course  of  time  into  the  true  Federation  of  the 
various  Colonies  that  gave  their  adhesion  to  it ;  and  those  who 
remember  the  events  of  1883 — ^when,  the  Conference  met  at 
Sydney — in  regard  to  this  Council,  will  recall  the  fact  that  at 
that  time  the  position  of  New  South  Wales,  as  then  represented, 
was  certainly  in  favour  of  the  formation  of  such  a  Council.  I 
believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  Sir  Henry  Parkes  was  at  that 
time  the  representative  of  Nqw  South  Wales  at  that  Conference^ 
Subsequently  other  Colonies  took  the  lead.  Victoria  and  Queens* 
land  particularly  exerted  themselves  in  the  formation  of  the 
Council,  and,  as  you  know.  New  South  Wales  stood  out.  Now 
we  have  a  proposal  made  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes^  who  refused  to 
take  the  initial  step  in  Federation,  asking  them  to  have  the  more 
complete  Federation  which  would  be  attained,  by  a  Dominion 
Parliament,  and  Mr.  Macfie  says  the  bulk  of  the  intelligent 
colonists  would  be  in  favour  of  accepting  the  proposition.  It. is 
not  for  me  to  say  what  the  Colonies  will  do  in  this  matter,  or 
what  they  ought  to  do ;  but  I  think  what  a  great  many  of  the 
intelligent  colonists  might  say,  having  past  events  in  their  recol- 
lection, is — Que  diaJ)le  aUait-il  /aire  dans  cette  gaUre  f  Why  is 
he  here  in  this  particular  lot  at  the  present  time,  he  having  pre- 
viously rejected  everything  in  the  shape  of  Federation  ?  I  can 
only  hope,  however,  that  the  wisest  counsels  will  prevail  to  solve 
the  difficulty,  and  that  before  any  great  length  of  time  has 
passed,  we  shall  see  a  Federal  Council  rspresenting  the  whole  of 
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the*  Colonies,  and  representing  them  with  all  the  effect  which 
would  accme  from  the  complete  representation  of  the  different 
interests. 

Mr.  R.  B.  WaIiPOLB  (Victoria) :  It  is,  I  nnderstand,  the  object 
of  Mr.  Macfie's  paper  to  discover  some  means  of  overcoming  the 
great  diflSculty  which  all  who  have  lived  in  Australia  must  have 
experienced — viz.,  the  want  of  colonists  of  the  agricultural  class, 
such  as  go  to  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  large  numbers 
annually ;  but  no  proposal  with  a  view  of  meeting  this  difficulty 
has  yet  been  adduced.  Now,  merely  as  a  suggestion,  I  would 
propose  a  scheme  which  could  be  made  practicable.  In  Australia 
the  railroads  are  constructed  by  the  State,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
it  is  a  wise  policy ;  but  under  such  a  system  no  provision  is  made 
for  encouraging  immigration.  I  would  therefore  suggest  that  the 
various  Governments  of  ttie  several  Colonies  possessing  railroa.d& 
nmning  into  sparsely-populated  districts  be  asked  to  adopt  a 
plan  successfully  pursued  in  America  and  Canada — ^namely,  the 
placing  of  alternate  blocks  of  land  under  offer,  at  values  and  upon 
terms  similar  to  those  countries,  to  large  financial  companies. 
The  advantages  afforded  to  the  Government  would  be  a  large 
revenue  from  the  sale  of  land,  increased  freight  on  the  railroads, 
and  a  strong  flow  of  suitable  immigrants,  at  the  same  time  giving 
greater  confidence  to  the  bondholders  as  to  the  increasing  value  of 
their  secnrities.  Western  Australia  has  already  given  large 
gittnts  of  land  to  capitalists  for  railroad  purposes.  The  thanks 
of  all  Australian  colonists  are  due  to  Mr.  Macfie  for  his  able 
paper,  more  especially  when  we  know  him  to  have  been  the 
editor  of  one  of  the  most  democratic  organs  in  Australia.  Hie ' 
has  not  hesitated  to  come  here  and  tell  us  the  great  facts  of  the 
situation.  He  has  shown  that  the  working  man  controls  the 
country,  and  the  sooner  people  begin  to  understand  that  iht 
better.  Capital  requires  population,  and,  if  capital  is  to  be-  lent 
for  railway  and  other  Government  schemes,  it  will  be  necessary, 
b^foQ^  doing  so  in  large  amounts,  that  the  lenders  be  satisfied  that 
the  V&rious  Governments  are  willing  to  support  some  scheme  of 
suitable  immigration,  to  provide  population,  now  checked  by' 
absurd  legislation.  If  Mr.  Macfie's  suggestions  can  be  practically 
dkrried  out,  the  result,  I  am  sure,  would  be  very  beneficial  to  the 
Colonies  and  to  everybody  concerned. 

'Mr.  Geoboe  Beetham  (M.H.B.,  New  Zealand):  I  think  the 
thanks  of  everyone  interested  in  the  Australasian  Colonies  are  due 
to  Mr.  Macfie  for  his  able  paper,  and  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken 
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to  bring  before  us  so  many  important  facts  and  suggestions.  The 
question  of  the  advantages  and  capabilities  of  New  Zealand  has 
been  so  well'  dealt  with  by  Sir  Frederick  Weld  and  Sir  William 
Jervois  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  that  I  should  break  a  lance  in 
her  favour.  I  wish,  however,  to  point  to  some  very  important 
facts  regarding  the  rapid  development  of  the  Colony.  The 
exports  for  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30  last  were  £1,774,000 
in  excess  of  the  previous  year's  exports  for  the  same  period,  the 
imports  for  the  twelve  months  showing  a  decrease  of  £303,615. 
Following  Mr.  Macfie's  line  of  argument  of  the  great  importance 
of  exchanges  being  in  favour  of  the  Colonies,  it  is  evident  that  for 
the  twelve  months  New  Zealand  had  a  surplus  of  £3,047,000, 
being  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  as  a  trade  balance  in  her 
favour.  As  New  Zealand  has  been  often  alluded  to  as  a  Colony 
guilty  of  too  sanguine  borrowing,  I  think  that  it  is  important  that 
these  facts  should  become  kno¥m,  for  they  prove  that  she  is  not 
in  a  moribund  condition,  but  in  a  highly  progressive  state,  and 
that  she  is,  and  always  will  be,  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
the  British  Crown.  With  respect  to  the  action  of  the  large 
investor  in  Australian  stocks,  who,  Mr.  Macfie  was  informed,  on 
his  return  from  a  visit  to  the  Colonies  sold  out  his  interest  in 
Australian  securities,  I  cannot  class  him  as  an  ''  intelligent  stock- 
holder," unless  he,  perhaps,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  with  the  prescience  of  Nathan  Boths- 
child  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  sold  his  stock,  while  inveighing 
against  the  iniquities  of  Colonial  statesmen,  having  at  the  same 
time  instructed  his  agents  to  buy  at  a  depreciated  value  at  every 
opportunity. 

The  Chaibman  (The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B.) :  I  think 
I  shall  rightly  interpret  the  sense  of  the  meeting  if  at  this  late 
hour  I  do  not  call  on  any  other  speakers.  It  is  my  duty  to  move 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  gentleman  to  whom  we  are  so  much 
indebted  for  this  extremely  valuable  paper.  Mr.  Macfie  has  re- 
ferred to  the  imposing  and  impressive  figures  relating  to  our  trade 
with  the  Colonies,  and  to  the  enormous  field  for  the  investment 
of  British  capital  that  those  Colonies  afford.  We  all  recognise 
by  experience  the  truth  of  the  maxim  that  trade  follows  the  flag. 
I  remember  reading  a  wise  observation  by  a  writer  in  Tfie  ISmes 
who,  in  reviewing  those  able  publications  by  Sir  Eawson  Rawson, 
said :  "  We  are  proud  to  be  partakers  in  a  business  of  dimen- 
sions without  parallel,  and  we  are  resolved  to  keep  whole  and 
undivided  the  family  that  has  created  it,  and  in  whose  hands  it  is 
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desirable  the  business  should  remain."'  This  brings  me  to  say  a 
word  or  two  on  the  important  subject  of  Imperial  Federation.  I 
desire  to  express  my  entire  concurrence  with  the  view  recently 
expres8«d  by  Lord  Eosebery,  who  advocated  the  frequent  sum- 
moning of  Colonial  Conferences  as  the  most  practical  method  in 
existing  circumstances  of  creating  and  maintaining  Imperial 
Federation.  I  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  recognising,  in 
connection  with  labour  disputes,  the  great  value  of  courts  of  con- 
ciliation, and  as  in  industrial  matters  the  opportunity  of  free  and 
unrestrained  debate  undoubtedly  tends  to  prevent  conflict,  so  I  am 
confident  that  the  frequent  summoning  of  a  Colonial  Conference  of 
the  same  successful  character  as  the  last  would  be  one  of  the  best 
means  that  could  be  devised  for  preventing  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Empire.  The  writer  of  the  paper  insisted  especially  on  the 
importance  of  emigration  to  the  Colonies.  I  have  been  until 
lately  an  active  member  of  the  Society  for  the  promotion  of  State- 
aided  Colonisation.  At  this  hour  I  need  not  point  out  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  development  of  the  policy  of  that 
Society.  For  the  present  I  cannot  anticipate  that  much  will  be 
done  in  the  direction  of  State-aided  colonisation,  but,  being 
myself  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  encouraging 
emigration  to  the  Colonies,  and  behoving  that  the  emigrants  have 
great  prospects  of  success  for  themselves,  and  would  contribute 
materially  to  the  progress  of  the  Colonies  in  which  they  settled, 
I  have  been  tempted  to  make  two  private  ventures  in  that  direc- 
tion— one  in  the  Canadian  North- West  and  the  other  in  Western 
Australia.  I  am  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  imdertaking.  In 
the  development  of  the  enterprise  I  hope  we  shall  follow  the 
advice — the  practical  advice — which  has  been  given  by  the 
lecturer,  and  when  matters  are  further  advanced,  and  some  results 
achieved,  I  shall  be  glad,  under  the  auspices  of  this  Institute,  to 
make  public  the  results  of  the  experiment.  I  need  not  say  that 
in  what  is  going  forward  motives  of  private  gain  have  not  entered. 
I  am  simply  trying  to  encourage  a  form  of  enterprise  which  I 
beheve  to  be  exceedingly  beneficial  both  to  the  Mother  Country 
and  the  Colonies.  I  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Macfie  for  his 
able  paper,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  cordially  passed. 

Mr.  Macfie  :  I  will  not  detain  you  by  alluding  at  any  length 
to  the  valuable  and  interesting  comments  which  have  been  made 
on  the  paper.  I  should  be  sorry,  however,  if  Mr.  Braddon  or  any 
other  gentleman  should  go  away  with  a  wrong  impression  as  to 
the  suggestion  I  ventured  to  make  in  reference  to  a  bondholders* 
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meetiDg.    Tkere  are  analogies  in  the  case  .of  foreign  bondholders. 
A  conncil  of  foreign  bondholders  in  London  meets  and  expresses 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  financial,  economic,  and  political  condition 
of  the  States  in  which  they  have  invested  money,  and  my  only 
thought  was  that  a  meeting  of  Australian  bondholders  might  give 
moral  support  to  a  movement  which,  I  believe,  is  in  the  highest 
interest  of  the  Colonies  themselves.    I  trust  that  my  remarks  in 
reference  to  an  organised  effort  being  made  for  the  promotion  of 
emigration  may  not  fall  to  the  ground,  and  that  the  subject  'will 
be  taken  up  either  in  connection  with  this  Institute  or  on  neutral 
ground.    I  venture  to  express  a  hope  that  the  example  set  by  the 
noble  lord  in  the  chair,  in  the  proposed  establishment  of  agricol* 
tural  communities,  wiU  be  largely  followed  by  gentlemen    of 
capital  and  influence  in  this  country.    I  thank  you  very  much 
for  the  patience  with  which  you  have  hstened  to  me,  and  I  hope 
that  nothing  but  good  to  the  Colonies  will  result  from  our  meet- 
ing ;  for  I  can  solemnly  say  that  my  sole  motive  in  the  views  I 
have  submitted  is  the  extension  of  population  with  a  view  to  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  Australasia.  I  feel  sure  that  what 
has  passed  will  have  a  beneficial  efiEoct  on  the  people  of  all  the 
Colonies  in  the  group.    They  are  particularly  sensitive  to  any 
views  expressed  in  regard  to  them  on  this  side  of  the  world,  and. 
when  they  consider  that  the  object  of  our  discussion  is  to  promote 
their  advantage,  I  feel  sure  that  they  will  gratefully  appreciate 
the  frank  expression  of  our  opinicms,  even  if  they  should  not 
unanimously  agree  with  them.    I  beg  to  move  a  vote  of  thauks  to 
the  noble  chairman  for  his  kindness  in  presiding  on  the  present 
occasion,  and   I   feel  sure  that   the   motion  will  be  cordially 
adopted. 

The  CHAmMAN  acknowledged  th  e  vote,  and   the  proceedings 
terminated. 
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THIRD  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Third  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hdtel  Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  January  14, 
1890. 
Sir  Fbedebice  Young,  K.C.M.G.,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  51  Fellows  had  heen 
elected  since  that  Meeting,  viz.,  18  Resident  and  33  Non-Resi- 
dent. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

Thomaa  Bellt  Thomas  Bussell,  Strachan  C  CUvrlce^  James  A.  Craw- 
ford^ George  H,  Deffell,  Rear-Admiral  Henry  Fairfax,  C,B.;  Edmund 
F.  B.  Fuller,  Henry  Hodding,  Wm.  Grant  MacOregor,  Wm,  Robert 
McComaSf  Rear-Admiral  Bichard  C,  Mayne,  C,B.,M.P,;  John  Robert- 
<oii,  WiUiam  Robertson,  Major-General  Sir  Oriel  V,  Tanner,  K.C.B,; 
Sydney  Thompson^  Alexander  Thomson,  Michael  8,  Vanderbyl,  Arnold 
Henry  White, 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

Robert  N,  Acutt  (Natal),  George  8.  Armstrong  (Cape  Colony),  Robert 
H  Atkinson  (New  South  Wales),  Hon.  Robert  Batten  (Collector-General, 
Jamaica^ ^  Hon.  Valentine  G,  Bell,  M.Inst.O,E,  (Director  of  Public 
Works,  Jamaica),  Herbert  F.  Blaine  (Cape  Colony),  Hon,  Cavendish 
Boyle,  C.M,G,  (Colonial  Secretary,  Gibrdltar)^  Captain  Alfred  Charlton 
(R,M,S.  *'0rmu3s%  John  C.  Chaytor  (New  Zealand),  Hon.  John  P 
Clark,  M.L,C.  (Jamaica),  Charles  P.  J,  Coghlan  (Cape  Colony),  Charles 
J.  Boston  (Transv€tal),  Arthur  W.  Farquharson  (Jamaica),  Walter  H, 
K.  Farquharson  (Jamaica),  Joseph  Ford  (Jamaica),  J,  H,  Gay  Roberts 
(Natal),  Lionel  A.  Isa,acs  (Jamaica)^  Colonel  W,  Clive  Justice,  C,M,G. 
(Jammca),  Michael  E,  Knott  (Cape  Colony),  Jacob  Lichtheim  (Jamaica), 
JET.  N,  Macfee  (Canada),  Matthetv  Macfie  (Victoria),  John  Mathieson 
(Chief  Commissioner  of  Railways,  Queensland) ^  John  Morris  (Victoria), 
Thomas  B,  Oughton  (Jamaica),  John  T.  Palachi  (Jamaica),  Thomas 
Peterkin,  M,L,A.  (Barbados),  George  Pvrie  (Cape  Colony),  Leslie  H, 
Rey7U)lds  (New  Zealand),  Nicholas  SamweU  (Queensland),  Dr.  E,  Sin- 
clair-Stevenson  (Cape  Colony),  George  M,  Sutton,  MJj,C.  (NcUal^f  A,  E. 
Wright  (Ceylon), 

A  list  of  Donors  to  the  Library  was  also  announced. 

The  Chaibuan  :  In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  we  are  accustomed  at  our  first  meeting  in 
January  to  nominate  two  auditors — one  on  the  part  of  the  Council 
and  the  other  on  behalf  of  the  Fellows ;  and  I  beg  to  propose  that 
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Mr.  Gisborne  Molineux  be  auditor  on  behalf  of  the  Council  and 
Mr.  W.  G.  D.  Astle  on  behalf  of  the  Fellows.  Mr.  Astle  was  a 
partner  of  the  late  Mr.  Westgarth,  who  acted  in  the  same  capacity 
for  many  years  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Molineux.  I  have  no 
doubt  you  will  approve  of  these  nominations. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Molineux  and  Mr.  Astle  was  duly 
approved. 

The  Chaibmam  :  The  formal  business  having  been  gone  through, 
I  have  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  William  Keswick,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  firm  of  Matheson  &  Go,,  well  known  as  connected  with 
the  China  trade  for — I  was  going  to  say,  many  generations — and 
who  himself  was  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  in  Hong 
Kong,  in  which  Colony  he  resided  for  many  years.  I  am  quite 
sure  the  paper  he  is  about  to  give  us — treating  of  one  of  the 
smaller  but  not  least  important  Colonies  of  the  British  Empire — 
will  be  received  with  the  greatest  possible  interest.  I  now  call 
upon  Mr.  Keswick  to  read  his  paper  on 

HONG  K0N6  AND  ITS  TRADE  CONNECTIONS. 

The  Colony  to  which  I  desire  to  direct  your  attention  thig 
evening  is  not  one  of  those  colossal  possessions,  concerning  which 
you  are  accusiiomed  to  have  papers  presented  to  you,  but  is  one 
of  the  smallest  islands  in  area,  as  it  is  the  most  eastern  posses^ 
sion  over  which  the  Imperial  flag  flies.  The  importance  of  Hong 
Kong  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  its  extent  in  acres,  by  the  miles  of 
its  circumference,  by  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  which  is  disintegrated 
granite ;  by  its  agricultural  productions,  of  which  there  are  none, 
but  by  the  commanding  position  the  island  occupies  in  the  China 
Sea,  on  the  coast  of  the  Kwangtung  province,  and  at  the  month 
of  the  Canton  river.  It  is  distant  about  forty  miles  from  the 
Portuguese  Colony  of  Macao,  and  ninety  miles  from  Canton,  the 
southern  capital  of  China,  and  as  it  lies  between  22  degrees 
north  latitude  and  114  degrees  east  longitude,  it  is  just  within 
the  tropics.  The  length  of  the  island  is  about  eleven  miles,  an^ 
the  breadth  varies  from  two  to  five  miles,  whilst  its  circumference 
is  about  twenty-seven  miles.  It  consists  of  a  broken  ridge  of 
lofty  hills,  the  highest  being  Victoria  Peak,  1,890  feet,  with  but 
few  valleys  of  any  extent,  and  very  little  ground  is  available  for 
cultivation.  Its  harbour  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  beautiful 
in  the  world,  the  area  of  it  being  about  ten  square  miles.  It  is^ 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  and  lies  between  the 
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island  and  the  mainland,  and  is  so  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  lofty 
hills  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  being  land-locked,  yet  there 
are  two  admirable  entrances,  or  exits,  directly  connected  with 
the  sea,  the  one  by  the  western,  or  Sulphur  Channel,  the  other 
by  the  eastern,  or  Lyeemoon  Pass.  Several  small  islets  are 
included  within  the  dominion  of  Hong  Kong,  and  jutting  into  its 
harbour  is  the  dependency  of  British  Eowloon,  a  small  peninsula 
of  four  square  miles  in  area,  but  a  most  important  addition  of 
territory,  secured  to  the  Colony  by  the  late  Sir  Harry  Parkes 
during  the  war  which  commenced  in  1856,  and  which  was  ceded 
to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  signed  at  Peking  on  October  24, 
1860,  at  the  conclusion  of  that  war. 

Hong  Kong  itself  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Chinese 
Government  in  1841,  so  that  it  has  been  in  British  possession 
less  than  forty-nine  years.  Its  harbour  was  availed  of  as  an 
anchorage  for  our  ships  immediately  prior  to  the  declaration  of 
hostilities  in  1840-41,  and  its  advantage  in  this  respect  was  so 
fully  recognised  by  the  naval  authorities  that  one  of  the  first 
conditions  of  the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  dated 
January,  1841,  was  the  cession  of  Hong  Kong  to  Great  Britain  in 
perpetuity,  a  cession,  and  the  only  condition  of  the  preliminary 
treaty,  which  was  carried  into  immediate  effect,  Captain  Elliot's 
proclamation  as  to  its  cession  being  dated  January  29  of  that 
year.  Sir  Hugh  Gough  landed  in  Hong  Kong  on  March  2, 1841, 
and  on  June  7  of  the  same  year  it  was  declared  a  free  port ;  but 
the  actual  treaty,  by  which  the  Colony  was  formally  and  finally 
ceded  to  Great  Britain,  was  only  signed  at  Nanking  August  29, 
1842,  and  it  was  not  until  1843  that  the  island  was  formally 
constituted  a  Crown  Colony,  by  Eoyal  Charter,  dated  April  5. 

It  will  now  be  of  interest  to  note  the  causes  which  brought 
about  the  acquisition  of  Hong  Kong,  what  the  island  was  at  that 
time,  and  to  briefly  trace  its  progress  to  the  present  day,  com- 
bined with  the  marvellous  growth  of  its  trade  connections. 

The  generally  accepted  theory,  by  those  not  fully  acquainted  with 
the  details,  is  that  the  trade  in  opium  between  India  and  Canton 
was  the  cause  of  the  war  of  1840-41,whichled  to  the  acquisition  by 
Great  Britain  of  this  important  Colony.  Opium  was,  however, 
merely  a  pretext  and  a  convenient  excuse  put  forward  by  the 
Chinese. 

The  trade  between  the  East  India  Company  and  China  had 
continued  quietly  extending  and  increasing  slowly.  It  had  been 
carried  on  nominally  under  the  laws  of  China,  but,  really,  by 
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dare  on  ^bbtih  fiideb  Ihtit  tbe' employ^  tshonld  be  men  6f  |>r6bit7 
hn9'AwBJfe  6t  tHe  neeeBsif^Sr  (for  the  continnance  of  thetrfldd)  of 
rectttude  of  behavionr.  The  system  of  responsibility  wad  upheld 
by  the  Chinese  tow&zds  their  own  merchants  while  the  Company 
wa6  in  constant  dread  of  stoppage  of  the  trade,  a  threat  whilsh 
the  Chinese  nsed  a6  «  powerful  engine  of  control  over  the  tnotB 
fiery  s^iiitfa  in  the  Factories/ in  the  belief  that  the  £n^di  cotdd 
not  live  without  the  productis  of  China.  This  condition  of  things 
was  kept  up  by  the  trade  being  confided  to  the  care  and  respon'^ 
sibility  of  indiyiduals  known  as  Hong  merchants,  to  Whose  cAre 
not  only  the  honour  of  the  foreign  houses  was  confided,  but  the 
persons  and  actions  of  every  individual  in  these  houses  or  visitors 
thereto. 

This  modiis  vivendi  does  not  seem  to  have  pressed  upon  either 
party  with  any  galling  effect,  and  on  the  whole  for  nearly  two 
centuries  the  stream  of  trade  flowed  with  smoothness  and  regu* 
larity.  No  doubt  there  were  occasionally  small  difficulties  wherd 
there  were  so  many  yotmg  men  confined  within  a  small  garden 
about  an  acre  in  extent,  and  which  unfortunately  was  cut  up  by 
a  narrow  lane  leading  from  the  suburbs  to  the  river  side.  It  is 
to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  confinement  in  Canton 
within  such  narrow  limits  lasted  only  during  the  colder  months 
of  the  year,  as  during  the  summer  months  all  foreigners  removed 
from  Canton  to'  Macao,  where  their  health  was  likely  to  be 
restored  by  the  breezes  of  the  south-west  monsoon.  This  "wbs 
due  to  the  long  passages  of  sailing  vessels  owing  to  trade  winds 
and  to  the  ctistom  of  the  growers  bringing  down  the  teas  at  later 
periods,  sJaA  still  more  to  the  Company's  ships  preferring  to  sail 
vnththe  north-east  monsoon  rather  than  face  the  south-we8t« 
with  the  ehance  of  falling  in  with  typhoons  in  the  China  Sea;  -  so 
that  it  was  only  during  six  months  that  there  was  any  chance  of 
collision,  aiid  during  this  time  everyone  was  busy.  Meantime,  the 
charter  of  the  East  India  Company  came  to  an  end,  and  was  not 
renewed.  This  was  a  change  of  importance.  The  previous 
superintendents  of  trade  had  all  been  men  brought  up  in  the 
service  of  this  merchant  dominion.  Their  instructions  were  all 
peaceful,  theilf  adms  w^re  to  carry  on  the  system  in  as  smootiy 
and  quiet  a  way  as  possible  so  as  to  please  the  C(»npaaiy»  keep 
the  Chinese  in  humour,  and  increase  the  profits. 

With  the  change  to  representatives  of  the  Empite,  a  bolder 
and  a  more  reckless  spirit  was  at  once  infused  into  the  relative 
positions.    The  Hong  merchants  must  have  felt  that  with  a 
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meoi'WsB  Lord  Napier  and  his  suite,  noi  to  speak  of  a  Consul, 
esteUiidied  at  Canton,  they  'were  on  quite  a  different  footing  from 
what  they  had  been  with  superintendents  hitherto.  Their  power 
was  diminished,  and,  doubtless,  they  saw  that  their  wealth  would 
follow^  A  restless  spirit  crept  in~^an  object  most  be  found  to 
accuse,  and  beat  down,  and  this  was  found  in  the  opium  trade. 
A  writer  sa|f»: ''  The  trade  of  England -as  well  as  of  all  other 
nations  with  China,  has  ever  been  subject  to  such  restrictions, 
and  been  liable  to  so  many  interruptions  from  the  caprice  of  the 
Chinese,  and  from  the  insolence  with  which  their  capice  has  been 
acted  upon,  that  it  has  of  necessity  bom  time  to  time  very  much 
partaken  of  the  nature  of  smuggUng,  even  as  regards  articles  to 
which  no  moral  exception  could  by  possibility  be  taken. 

^'Ihiring  the  memorable  opium  dispute,  this  fact  seems  tq  have 
been  much  neglected  by  many,  of  the  leading  political  writers 
of  England.  They  have  looked  at  the  question  rather  as  a 
moral  than  a  political  one,  and  have  blamed  our  political  resist- 
ance ot  national  insult,  because  that  resistance  happened  to  be 
made  upon  a  point  in  which  a  moral  question  was  artfully  mixed 
up  with  it  by  the  Chinese.  But,  though  our  collision  with  the 
Chinese  chanced  to  arise  upon  the  question  of  the  importation  of 
opium,  the  moral  consideration  as  to  the  use  of  the  drug  is  quite 
beside  the  question.  Had  the  article  of  trade  been  Yorkshire 
cloths  or  Birmingham  hardware,  the  same  collision  must  sooner 
or  later  haye  taken  place." 

In  truth,  it  may  be  said  that  with  a  nation  like  the  Chinese^ 
who  acted  upon  the  principle  and  the  wish  that  the  country 
should  have  no  trading  relations  with  any  other  country,  all  trade 
assumed  more  or  less  the  appearance  of  smuggling.  At  the  same 
time,  it  may  be  conceded  that  no  article  could  have  been  imported 
into  the  country,  whether  it  were  a  ball  of  opium  or  a  stone  of 
jade,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Custom  House,  and  without 
the  Imperial  Ben^enue  deriving  some  advantage  from  the  impost. 

Notwithstanding  the  e£Eorts  of  the  Chinese  Qovemment,  either 
real  or  sham,  to  arrest  the  outward  current  of  silver  in  return 
for  opiomi  the  trade  increased  and  the  prohibition  was  little 
attended  to.  And  this  is  not  to  be  wondered*  at  when  the  profits 
to  the.  Bengal  Treasury  as  well  as  to  the  Chinese  Government 
are  considered. 

With  lin,  the  Grovemor-Gtoneral,  urged  on  by  his  oomitrymen 
to  keep  the  foreigners  submissive  and  in  subjeetion,  and  irritated 
by  the  position  taken  by  foreign  consuls,  we  9^  not  surprised  at 
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the  strong  measure  he  took  of  seizing  the  opium  and  shutting  up 
the  Superintendent  of  Trade  and  all  the  foreign  merchants,  to 
show  the  foreigners  his  determination  to  uphold  the  dignity  of 
the  Empire. 

This  bold  measure  failed  in  producing  the  hoped-for  effect,  and 
ended  in  war,  and  another  step  being  taken  by  England  towards 
bringing  China  within  the  comity  of  nations.  The  Chinese  had 
to  pay  six  millions  of  dollars  for  the  opium  destroyed,  and 
were  obliged  to  cede  Hong  Eong,  and  to  open  the  ports  of 
Canton,  Amoy,  Foochow,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai  to  commerce, 
and  thus  lay  the  foundation  for  that  extensive  trade  with 
the  Empire  which  has  brought  our  Colony  into  the  very 
first  rank  as  a  commercial  centre.  It  is  asserted  by  some 
writers  that  no  one  dreamed  of  or  foresaw  the  importance, 
either  commercial  or  political,  that  was  before  the  new 
Colony;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  all  the  principal  firms  promptly  made 
the  island  the  headquarters  of  their  business,  for  with  the  advent 
of  British  rule,  the  estabUshment  of  trade  was  immediate  and 
its  development  rapid.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Island  at  the  time  we  took  it  was  little  better  than  a  barren 
rock,  the  fishermen  and  pirates  who  frequented  its  waters,  and 
possessed  a  few  huts  in  its  valleys,  constituting  its  sole  in- 
habitants. There  was  thus  no  disturbance  of  population,  and 
no  interference  with  vested  or  proprietary  rights  when  the  Island 
became  the  property  of  the  Crown,  and  absolute  freedom  of  trade 
was  guaranteed  by  Victoria  being  declared  a  free  port.  Within 
three  months  of  its  occupation,  that  is,  by  May,  1841,  16,000 
Chinese  had  already  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  Colony. 
The  first  sale  of  land  took  place  in  June,  1841,  and  in  the  same 
year  an  acting  Governor  was  appointed.  By  1843  the  Colony 
was  making  rapid  strides,  and  living  down  a  certain  evil  reputa- 
tion it  had  acquired  owing  to  its  being  made  the  rendezvous  of 
gangs  of  lawless  Chinese.  In  1845  Keying,  the  then  High 
Commissioner  of  Canton,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Colony  of  four  or 
five  days'  duration,  and  Hong  Kong  became  recognised  as 
possessing  all  the  advantages  of  position  calculated  to  procure 
its  prosperity.  Attracted  by  good  employment,  and  by  the  require- 
ments of  a  new  and  growing  city,  as  well  as  of  the  men-of-war 
of  several  nations,  and  the  considerable  shipping  which  fre- 
quented the  harbour,  an  influx  of  population  from  the  neighbour- 
ing mainland  increased  the  importance  of  the  Colony ;  and  not- 
withstanding serious  fires  and  frequent  great  loss  of  property, 
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the  native  portion  of  the  town  grew  rapidly.  Amongst  its  inhabi- 
tants, however,  were  many  of  evil  character,  and  piracies  were 
doubtless  planned  and  executed  by  the  daring  outcasts  who 
found  shelter  in  the  Island,  and  frequent  raids  of  a  very  deter- 
mined character  were  made  upon  outlying  portions  of  the  town. 

Foreign  relations  meanwhile,  however,  were  not  progressing 
satisfactorily  in  Canton,  and  events  were  foreshadowing  inter- 
national troubles,  which  in  their  development  were  to  change  the 
whole  character  of  our  official  intercourse  with  China,  and  to 
remove  the  barriers  by  which  the  seclusion  of  the  Empire  had  so 
long  been  successfully  maintained. 

After  the  war,  the  phrase,  "entering  the  city  of  Canton," 
grew  into  common  use.  It  was  somewhat  unfortunate  that 
this  expression  was  used,  for  it  was  very  soon  seen  that  the 
position  of  Superintendent  of  Trade  in  China,  with  letters  to  the 
high  officers  of  the  Province,  while  deprived  of  the  right  and 
opportunity  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  the  officers  to  whom 
he  was  accredited,  was  a  somewhat  humiliating  position,  and 
altogether  a  ludicrous  post  to  hold. 

One  of  those  collisions  which  were  repeatedly  occurring  under 
this  system,  brought  into  prominence  the  danger,  as  well  as  the 
folly,  of  the  state  of  things.  In  December,  1847,  occurred  what 
is  known  as  the  Wong-Chu-Ei  affair.  Six  young  men,  belonging 
to  various  houses  in  the  Factories,  having  landed  at  a  village 
about  four  miles  up  the  river,  were  captured,  and  it  was 
known  that  they  were  in  danger  on  Sunday  evening.  A  repre- 
sentation was  sent  and  supposed  to  be  received  by  the  authorities 
within  the  city.  In  reply,  the  Consul  was  informed  that  steps 
would  be  taken,  and  that  an  officer  had  been  despatched  to  the  spot 
to  inquire.  On  the  evening  of  Monday  it  was  found  that  the  officer 
sent  had  proceeded  only  about  a  mile  beyond  the  Factories,  and 
was  afraid  to  go  any  further.  No  interview  with  the  authorities 
inside  the  city  could  be  had,  and  they  sat  and  laughed  at  all  the 
strong  representations  of  the  Consul.  The  young  men  of  the 
Factories  wished  to  go  up  in  a  body  and  storm  the  village,  which 
the  Consul  would  not  allow,  and  the  result  was  that  the  bodies  of 
the  six  young  men  were  floated  down  contemptuously  in  leper 
boats  to  the  Factories  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day.  A  naval 
demonstration  was  made  at  the  Bogue ;  a  company  of  the  95th 
Regiment  was  sent  up  to  witness  the  execution  of  four  men  who 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  collision  and  did  not  belong  to  the 
village.     The  political  result  was  that  Mr.  Davis,  then  Super- 
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intendent  of  Trade,  demanded  that  he,  or  his  Buceessor,  should  be 
r6ceiyed  inside  the  city  at  the  end  of  two  years'  time.  Su,  who 
was  then  Govemor-Greneral,  roused  the  feelings  of  the  mob ;  and 
Mr.  Bonham,  at  the  appointed  time,  went  up  to  the  Bogae,  forty 
miles  from  the  city,  and  there  met  Sii,  and  told  him  that  H.M. 
Government  would  not  insist  on  having  the  meeting  inside  the 
city.  And  Su  laughed,  and  returned  and  erected  four  handsome 
granite  arches  to  inform  the  world  that  he  had  saved  the  eity 
"without  shooting  an  arrow  or  firing  a  shot." 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  had  the  Consul  had  an  opportunity 
of  urging  on  the  native  authorities  by  direct  personal  intercourse 
with  them,  some  of  those  six  young  men's  lives  might  have  been 
saved,  as  at  least  one  was  known  to  have  been  bargaining  for  his 
life  till  the  Tuesday,  by  the  accounts  subsequently  obtained  from 
the  villagers,  and  it  became  a  constant  discussion,  what  would  be 
done  should  a  similar  case  occur  again.  After  that  time  small 
collisions,  as  well  as  matters  of  trade,  were  repeatedly  oc6uning, 
showing  the  absolute  necessity  for  personal  intercourse  with  the 
authorities. 

On  October  8,  1856,  the  notorious  lorcha  Arrow  arrived  in  the 
Canton  Biver,  and  dropped  anchor  below  the  small  island  called 
the  '\Dutch  Folly."  She  was  under  the  command  of  an  English- 
man, and  the  ten  Chinese  sailors  in  her  were  in  his  employ.  She 
was  sailing  under  papers  granted  her  from  Hong  Kong,  and  it 
appeared  on  subsequent  investigation  that  the  date  for  which 
this  licence  was  granted  had  expired.  The  vessel  was  imme- 
diately boarded  by  the  Custom  House  officers,  who  reported 
to  the  authorities,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  men 
were  seized  as  pirates,  against  the  remonstrance  of  the  English 
captain,  and  carried  into  the  city.  By  the  extra-territorial 
clauses  of  the  Treaty,  all  Chinese  in  the  employ  of  foreigners 
had  the  right,  in  case  of  criminal  charge,  of  demanding  to  be 
taken  before  the  Consul  in  whose  jurisdiction  their  master  was 
registered,  and  a  foreigner  had  the  right  of  making  a  similar 
demand,  that  any  criminal  charge  against  any  of  his  native 
employes  must  be  brought  before  the  Consul.  Whether  the  claxise 
was  right  or  wrong  is  of  no  consequence ;  there  it  stood  in  HiA 
treaty,  and  under  it  the  captain  at  once  (fearing  for  the  lives  of 
his  men)  applied  to  Mr.  Parkes,  then  H.M.  Consul  at  Canton. 
Any  discussion  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  vessel  ooold  be  de« 
ferred  for  subsequent  investigation.  But  Mr.  Parkes  saw  at  once 
that  the  lives  of  these  ten  men>  claiming  to  be  under  the  shelter 
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of  tito  BfitMh  dlag,  were  at  stake,  and  with  the  chance  that  before- 
anyfalterc^  his  eoold-  be  written  and  conveyed  to  the  proper 
aath(xritie»,  they  wdtdtdall  have  lost  their  heads.  It  was-  wmien 
the  system  so  tesy  to  put  off  time,  to  raise  delays,  and  to  execute 
the  men,  atid  pretend  ignorance,  and  langh  at  the  applications 
made  days  aftkr  tiiey  had  all  been  beheaded.  And  such,  indeed^ 
there  is  little  doabt,  was  the  actnal  case.  This  is  assumed 
because  aftedrafoovll  a  fortnight  had  elapsed,  and  Yeh,  the  Governor,, 
began  to  see  that  things  were  lookix^  more  serious  than  nsual^ 
he  sent  outvie  the  Factories  ten  men  as  the  identical  men  who  had 
been  takiad  out  of  the  Arrow.  The  Consul  would  not  see  these 
men,  but  one  who  did  see  them  and  spoke  to  them  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  men  were  country  folk  who  had  never  seen 
or  communicated  with  foreigners  before. 

The  Governor,  Yeh,  was  in  the  position  of  a  man  to  whom  had 
been  entaisted  by  a  long  series  of  predecessors  the  inviolability 
of  the  city»  and  whose  sole  object  was,  so  far  as  foreigners  were 
concerned,  to  take  care  they  did  not  enter  the  city,  or,  in  his  con- 
summate vanity,  that  he  should  in  no  case  so  far  demean  himself 
as  to  have  any  intercourse  with  them.  Did  not  the  four  arches 
erected  by  Sii  declare  to  all  the  world  how  easily  and  success- 
folly  he  had  resisted  all  their  efforts  ?  And  the  first  Governor 
who  should  yield  on  this  point  was  a  traitor  to  his  country. 

But  in  this  instance  Mr.  Parkes  at  once  saw  that  the  saving 
these  men's  lives,  and  not  these  alone  but  many  hereafter,  hun^ 
upon  the  settlement  of  this  question  now  and  for  ever.  He  at 
once  wrote  to  Sir  John  Bowring,  who  had  held  (and  so  far  there 
was  a  difference  between  himself  and  Sir  George  Bonham)  the 
position  of  Consul  in  Canton,  and  had  experienced  acutely  the 
false  position  in  which  he  was  placed  towards  the  Chinese  autho- 
rities in  the  city.  There  happened  to  be  at  the  time  lying  in  or 
near  the  hiirbour  of  Hong  Kong  a  large  contingent  of  the  fleet  of 
the  station  under  Sir  Michael  Seymour ;  and  Sir  John  Bowring,. 
after  consultation,  called  upon  Sir  Michael  to  make  sundry 
demands  upon  Y^.  These  demands  being  refused  with  contempt^  < 
there  followed  a  period  of  hostility,  then  an  interval  of  waiting 
for  troops,'  the  arrival  of  Lord  Elgin,  finally  war  around  Peking^ 
and  the  eztterii^  the  cities  of  Canton  and  Peking,  and  all  leading 
up  to  and  followed  by  personal  intercourse,  not  only  with  the 
Governor-  off  Kwcrngtung,  but  with  the  highest  officials  of  the 
Empire;  -     ■ 

This  war  of  18&7-60  gave  the  greatest  impetus  to  the  growth; 
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of  Hong  Eong»  by  transferring  to  the  Colony  in  a  great  measure 
the  trade  of  Canton,  and  practically  making  it  the  port  of 
Kwantong,  and  the  seat  of  newly-awakened  native  enterprise. 
Yet  one  is  apt  at  the  present  day  to  overlook  what  were  almost 
the  immediate  results  obtained  by  that  war,  so  much  has  since 
occurred  to  divert  attention  from  them,  and  to  make  one  foi^et 
that  it  is  due  to  the  clear  views  and  penetrating  foresight  of  the 
late  Sir  Harry  S.  Parkes  (then  Mr.  Consul  Parkes),  in  seeing 
behind  the  Arrow  afEair  the  designs  of  the  Chinese,  and  in 
perceiving  that  in  the  treatment  of  the  case  the  honour  and  dig- 
nity of  our  country  were  involved,  that  the  world  obtained  not 
only  the  right  of  access  to  officials,  but  that  equality  of  official 
intercourse  which  is  now  enjoyed. 

The  initiatory  events  themselves,  and  the  incidents  of  the  war, 
which  ushered  in  such  vast  and  far-reaching  political  and  com- 
mercial changes,  need  not  be  related;  but  I  must  note  that 
through  that  war  we  secured  the  opening  of  the  ¥angtsze  to 
navigation,  with  four  ports  upon  it  to  trade,  as  well  as  the  coast 
ports  of  Chefoo,  Tientsin,  and  Newchwang,  in  North  China ;  the 
Island  of  Formosa  and  ports  in  the  South,  all  of  which  have 
become  closely  associated  with  Hong  Eong  in  a  growing  trade, 
which  will  still  greatly  expand  as  restrictions  to  commerce  are 
further  removed  by  the  Chinese,  and  as  the  navigation  of  the 
rivers  of  the  Empire  by  steamers  is  permitted,  and  railways  and 
improved  means  of  locomotion  and  transport  generally  are  intro- 
duced into  the  country. 

The  association  of  the  French  with  us  in  the  war  has  also 
indirectly  benefited  Hong  Kong,  for  to  that  association  is  mainly 
due  the  acquisition  of  Cochin  China  by  the  French,  and  the  develop, 
ment  of  that  fertile  country  under  their  rule.  It  is  with  Hong 
Kong  that  the  French  Colony  has  its  principal  trade,  although  Sin- 
gapore shares  also  considerably  in  it ;  and  now  that  Annam  and 
Tonquin  are  also  brought  under  the  protection  of  France,  with 
every  prospect  of  prosperity  following  the  pacification  of  the 
country,  and  the  more  enlightened  sway  of  a  European  power, 
purity  in  the  administration  of  justice  and  honesty  and  impar- 
tiaUty  in  the  taxation  of  the  people,  we  may  look  for  vast  deve- 
lopment taking  place  in  these  naturally  rich  provinces,  with  which 
Hong  Kong  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  intimately  connected. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  narrow-minded 
policy  of  the  French  of  endeavouring  to  force  upon  the  country  an 
almost  exclusively  French  trade  by  means  of  differential  duties. 
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and  the  most  stringent  protection  against  the  natural  tendency 
of  trade,  will  inevitably  greatly  retard  development  of  the 
resoTirces  of  the  country,  prevent  the  investment  of  capital  in  it, 
and  do  more  to  keep  the  people  estranged  from  their  new  rulers, 
than  even  the  presence  of  much  that  reminds  them  of  their  old 
sovereigns. 

Still,  these  French  protected  States  are  of  extreme  importance 
to  France,  although  Frenchmen  are  strangely  ignorant  of  their 
value,  and  of  their  undoubted  potential  greatness,  especially 
as  through  them  it  is  most  probable  the  highway  will  be  found 
which  trade  will  follow  with  the  Chinese  provinces  to  the  north 
and  west,  and,  in  particular,  with  the  great  and  wealthy  province 
of  Yunnan.  There  is  one  important  point  which  should  always 
be  borne  in  mind  in  speaking  of  the  development  of  trade  in 
these  regions,  and  it  is  this,  that  there  may  be  a  vast  increase  in 
the  volume  of  business,  and  much  wealth  acquired  in  conducting 
it,  without  foreign  nations  gaining  materially  by  it  otherwise  than 
by  supplying  steamers,  or,  it  may  be,  plant  for  railways,  which, 
sooner  or  later,  must  inevitably  be  provided  to  meet  traffic 
requirements,  and  by  placing  the  conveniences  of  foreign  insurance 
and  finance  at  the  disposal  of  the  native  traders.  These  services, 
however,  are  not  what  I  believe  is  usually  understood  by  those 
who  look  for  a  much  increased  direct  trade  On  the  part  of  China 
with  this  country,  India,  and  our  Colonies.  Improved  facilities 
for  trade  would  lead  chiefly  to  a  vastly  larger  consumption  by 
China  of  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  and,  perhaps,  even  to 
an  immediate  and  fairly  rapid  growth  in  such  articles,  but  the 
true  development  would  be  in  the  production  of  articles  of  native 
consumption,  and  in  improved  communication  and  transport 
between  the  various  distributing  centres,  either  on  the  extensive 
seaboard  or  inland. 

It  is  the  varied  requirements  of  the  great  populations  of  so 
vast  a  territory  and  seaboard  as  lie  between  Singapore  and 
Tientsin,  more  than  in  those  of  the  peoples  of  Europe,  that  will 
stimulate  production  and  promote  industries  of  every  kind, 
agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  mining,  and  will  lead  to  the 
material  prosperity  which  will  promote  the  elevation  of  the 
masses,  morally  and  socially,  from  their  present,  for  the  most 
part,  wretched  condition. 

The  native  trade  connections  of  the  Colony  extend  still  further 
south,  however,  and  with  Siam  there  is  an  extensive  business  in 
rice,  fish,  and  many  other  articles  of  Chinese  consumption,  the 
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carriage  of  which  gives  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
steamers,  and  the  facilities  which  these  trading  dteamers  afford 
give  rise  again  to  a  very  considerable  native  passenger  traffic. 
With  Singapore!  and  the  Straits  Settlements  under  our  proteictioD, 
there  is  a  very  large  business  carried  on,  and  in  few  parts  of  the 
world  has  there  been  anything  like  the  successful  development  of 
industries  that  has  been  witnessed  in  these  States,  where,  although 
their  situation  is  so  near  the  Equator,  there  has  been  a  marveUoos 
increase  in  productions  through  the  enterprise,  chiefly,  of  the 
Chinese,  who  proceed  thither  as  labourers,  and,  by  their  industry, 
acquire  wealth.  * 

The  number  of  Chinese  who  take  their  departure  from  HoBg 
Kong,  in  addition  to  those  who  proceed  direct  from  the  coast  to 
the  Straits,  and  to  the  Dutch  possessions  of  Java  and  Sumatra, 
is  very  great.  They  collect  in  Hong  Kong  in  vast  numbers,  and 
take  steamer  thence  to  the  Straits,  and  the  caoria^e  of  the 
swarms  of  Chinese  who  travel  to  and  fro  has  becc>me  quite  an 
Important  feature  in  steamer  employment.  The  Straits  Settle- 
ments have  thus  become  the  home  of  many  thousands,  and  there 
is  a  future  evidently  before  the  race  in  the  Malayan  territories, 
and  a  development  which  will  still  further  increase  the  irade 
with  Hong  Kong,  and  which  their  presence  there  makes  so 
important. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Colony's  connection  with  tiie 
Philippine  Islands,  for  although  intercourse  is  carried  on  under 
many  restrictions  and  subject  to  the  peculiar  me^iods  which 
characterise  the  Spanish  order  of  government,  the  Islands  con- 
tinue to  attract  large  numbers  of  Chinese  labourers  and  traders, 
and  to  develop  interests  distinctly  valuable  to  Hong  Kong. 

It  is  from  Hong  Kong  that  the  greater  part  of  all  Chinese 
emigrants,  to  whatever  countries  they  go,  take  their  departure, 
and  the  arrival  in  the  Colony  of  these,  for  most  part  young  and 
industrious  hard-working  men,  takes  place  from  the  more 
immediate  treaty  ports,  and  from  Macao  and  the  many  small 
places  in  the  vicinity  having  boat  or  junk  connection  with  die 
Colony. 

I  doubt  if  any  greater  service  has  been  rendered  by  Great 
Britain  to  the  Chinese  people  than  the  enactment  in  Hong  Kong 
of  regulations,  under  Special  Emigration  Ordinances,  for  the 
protection  of  Chinese  passengers  and  emigrants.  There  was  a 
time  when  serious  abuses  existed,  and  the  fair  namef  of  the 
Colony  was  sullied,  but,  fortunately,  legislation  promptly  repaired 
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"what  was  amiss ;  and  now,  if  we  err  at  all  in  our  regulations,  it 
is  more  in  the  direction  of  over*protecting  the  emigrant  than 
in  caring  too  little  for  his  safety,  treatment,  and  welfare.  There 
are  Chinese  who  disregard  every  sentiment  of  humanity,  who 
are  callous  to  the  sufferings  of  their  victims,  and  whose  sole 
aim  is  to  make  money  by  securing,  by  fair  means  or  foul, 
coolies  for  export ;  and,  in  the  past,  piracies  and  murders  have 
been  committed  with  this  object,  and  atrocities  would  again  be 
repeated  were  slackness  to  be  permitted,  and  therefore  the 
exceedingly  strict  precautions  taken  are  to  be  approved  of. 

The  Government  of  China  appreciate  the  care  observed  by  the 
Colony,  and  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  advantages  to  the 
people  of  the  facilities  and  regulations  which  they  enjoy  of 
bettering  their  condition  by  taking  their  labour  to  fields  where  it 
is  well  remunerated.  Many  coolies  return  with  what  they 
consider  fortunes,  and  not  a  few  of  the  comfortable  and  pic- 
turesque cottages  near  Swatow,  and,  indeed,  on  the  coast 
generally,  are  the  outcome  of  successful  labour  abroad.  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  rightly  comes  within  the  scope  of  a  paper  like 
this  to  remark  on  the  Chinese  labour  question  in  the  United 
States  of  America  and  in  our  Australian  Colonies,  but  as  the 
action  taken  in  both  against  Chinese  immigration,  though  it 
mainly  affects  the  poor  but  industrious  Chinaman,  has  had  also 
its  effect  on  Hong  Kong,  I  may  be  permitted  to  very  briefly 
allude  to  it  in  touching  upon  events  of  Colonial  interest.  At 
one  time  great  numbers  of  Chinese  left  Hong  Kong  for  America, 
and  while  their  labour  was  essential  to  the  construction  of  trans- 
continental railways  they  were  welcomed ;  but  when  these  were 
completed,  it  was  discovered  the  Mongolian  was  an  efficient  and 
a  cheap  labourer,  and  therefore  not  a  desirable  competitor  of  the 
white  working  man ;  and  with  a  total  disregard  of  all  considera- 
tion for  the  people  who  had  rendered  such  great  service,  they 
became  as  outcasts  in  the  land,  were  treated  in  many  cases  with 
great  cruelty,  and  are  now  forbidden  to  enter  the  country. 

The  same  treatment,  more  or  less,  is  what  under  our  own  flag 
in  Australia  they  have  to  submit  to,  and,  with  what  appears  to 
me  the  most  extraordinary  shortsightedness,  our  colonists  refuse 
to  admit  into  the  country  the  labour  which  would  make  its 
wealth  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  convert  its  waste  places 
into  lands  of  great  productiveness. 

As  I  listened  in  this  room  a  month  ago  to  the  statement  thaf^ 
Australia  wanted  men— sound,  industrious,  and  steady  men — ^to 
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develop  her  resources,  I  wondered  how  a  country  so  much  in  need 
of  labour,  and  especially  of  cheap  and  good  labour  for  agricul- 
tural development,  should  have  been  so  blind  to  its  interests  as  to 
exclude  the  very  labourers  who  could  best  promote  the  country's 
prosperity.  Some  day  in  the  future  I  cannot  doubt  that  a 
sounder  view  will  be  taken,  and  a  wiser  policy  adopted.  I  am 
aware  that  Chinese  are  regarded  as  only  coming  into  the  coimtry 
to  make  what  money  is  possible,  and  therewith  to  leave  it,  and 
this  is  considered  a  reproach ;  but,  seeing  that  they  have  given 
labour  more  valuable  than  the  equivalent  of  that  with  which  they 
retire,  I  regard  such  a  view  as  a  mistaken  one.  If  their  leaving 
the  country  with  the  fruits  of  their  toil  is  not  desirable,  nothing 
would  be  easier  than  to  induce  them  to  remain  by  requiring  every 
man  of  eighteen  and  upwards  to  be  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
opposite  sex.  Such  a  regulation  would  remove  the  objection  that 
has  been  raised  to  the  absence  of  family  life  in  the  Colonic 
Chinese  labourer,  and  in  time  there  would  grow  up  a  strong  race 
belonging  to  the  soil,  loyal  to  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and 
English  in  everything  but  blood.  Hong  Kong  is  interested  in 
the  emigration  question,  and  were  it  settled  favourably,  and  the 
admission  of  Chinese  into  the  Colonies  again  permitted,  there 
would  soon  be  a  vast  development  of  the  already  important 
intercourse  and  trade  which  Hong  Kong  possesses  with  them. 
Movements  are  on  foot  for  the  employment  of  Chinese  labourers 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  South  America,  where  population  is  so 
sparse,  and  probably  there  will  be  in  time  developments  in  these 
countries  which  also  will  enhance  the  importance  of  Hong  Kong. 
I  must  here  return  to  the  period  of  the  Arrow  war  of 
1857-60,  for  that  war  had  not  only  an  influence  on  the  future  of 
China,  and  the  bringing  of  that  vast  Empire  into  the  fellowship 
of  nations,  but  indirectly  we  owe  to  the  occurrences  of  that 
time  the  emergence  of  Japan  from  seclusion.  The  rude  shocks 
and  the  crimes  which  accompanied  Japan*s  retreat  from  heit 
isolated  past,  and  the  skill,  patriotism,  and  conspicuous  prudence^ 
if  not  statesmanship,  which  have  characterised  her  marvellous 
march  since  entering  upon  the  path  of  progress,  have  claimed 
universal  attention.  It  is  not  assuming  too  much  to  attribute  to 
Hong  Kong,  as  the  British  possession  representing  our  national 
enterprise  and  strength,  and  used  by  us  as  the  base  of  our  opera- 
tions against  China,  a  powerful  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  rulers 
of  Japan.  They  knew  of  our  expeditions,  organised  in  Hong 
Kong,  which  in  North  China  were  so  successful,  and  which  befoiB 
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the  gates  of  Peking  enforced  our  terms  on  the  Chinese ;  and  the 
story  of  the  destruction  of  the  Summer  Palace  of  the  Emperors 
doubtless  emphasised  the  impression  that  our  power  was  equal  to 
the  enforcement  of  our  demands.  From  Hong  Kong,  too,  as  the 
seat  of  a  new  powerful  and  independent  authority  in  the  China 
seas,  and  of  a  fresh  commercial  activity,  which  additional  treaty 
ports  in  China  gave  scope  to,  steamers  were  taking  the  place  of 
sailing  vessels  and  shortening  distances,  and  abridging  time  in  a 
manner  that  must  have  convinced  the  Eastern  Island  Empire 
that  the  time  for  seclusion  had  passed ;  but,  however  that  may 
be,  we  have  the  fact  that  Japan,  from  being  simply  a  geographical 
expression,  and  of  no  account  as  a  nation,  has  swept  away  the 
cobwebs  of  isolation,  and  become  an  enlightened  and  powerful 
country,  among  the  chief  of  the  trade  connections  of  our  Colony, 
and  perhaps  the  one  with  which  our  commercial  relations  are  the 
most  promising. 

Having  touched  upon  the  countries  with  which  tradal  connec- 
tions exist,  I  would  now  call  your  attention  to  Hong  Kong  as  a 
shipping  port ;  and  in  doing  so  would  remind  you  that  it  is  not 
yet  fifty  years  since  we  first  made  use  of  the  anchorage.  Its 
position  could  not  have  been  more  excellently  placed  on  the  coast 
of  China  if  human  design  had  conspired  to  place  an  admirable 
harbour  in  the  China  Seas,  which  should  command,  from  its 
accessibility  and  convenience,  the  maritime  supremacy  of  the  far 
East.  Being  a  free  port,  and  affording  every  convenience  for 
quick  despatch,  it  has  become  the  great  centre  of  shipping,  the 
terminus  of  many  mail  lines,  and  the  junction  from  which  new 
departures  are  taken.  Vessels  arriving  from  and  proceeding  to 
other  countries,  not  only  make  it  a  port  of  call,  but  find  in  it  one 
of  the  chief  places  for  the  discharge  and  receipt  of  cargo,  and  for 
the  landing  and  taking  up  of  passengers.  For  foreign  trade  it  has 
become  the  port  of  Canton,  and  for  the  great  and  growing  coast 
traffic  and  native  trade  with  North  and  South,  and  with  Tonquin, 
Saigon,  Siam,  and  the  Straits  Settlements  and  India,  it  is  the 
emporium.  It  is  so  admirably  situated,  too,  for  the  native  junk 
and  boat  traffic  with  the  populous  mainland,  with  its  innumerable 
bays,  inlets,  and  small  ports,  that  it  has  become  a  great  distri- 
buting centre,  and  no  more  marvellous  growth  has  anywhere 
taken  place  than  in  the  native  junk  tonnage  frequenting  the 
harbour,  which  amounted  in  1888  to  1,864,000  tons. 

As  the  point,  also,  to  which  the  ocean  mail  services  are  directed 
from  all  {marts  of  the  world,  the  Colony  has  an  unique  importance ; 
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and  perhaps  in  few,  if,  indeed,  in  any  other  port  of  the  world, 
outside  of  Great  Britain,  are  the  same  number  of  magnificent 
vessels  to  be  seen  as  the  steamers  of  the  P.  &  O.  Company,  the 
Messageries  Maritimes,  the  two  Pacific  services  to  San  Erancisco, 
the  Canadian  Pacific  service  to  Vancouver,  the  Norddeutscher, 
and  others,  and  the  more  purely  trading  steamers  of  the  "  Glen,*' 
"  Ocean,"  and  other  important  lines  which  maintain  regular 
voyages  with  Europe,  besides  the  boats  which  keep  up  communi- 
cation with  India  and  Australia,  and  conduct  the  trade  with 
Japan  and  the  large  traffic  along  the  vast  seaboard,  extending 
from  Singapore  to  the  Gulf  of  Petchili,  a  distance  of  some  3,000 
miles.  There  are  steamers  running  between  Hong  Eong  and 
Canton,  accomplishing  the  distance  in  about  seven  hours,  and 
maintaining  a  day  and  night  service.  These  steamers  are  built 
on  the  model  of  the  American  river  boats,  and  possess  every 
accommodation  for  European  passengers,  and  for  the  crowds  of 
Chinese  who  are  constantly  proceeding  to  and  from  the  Colony. 
With  Macao,  also,  there  is  admirable  daily  steam  communication. 

The  tonnage  of  foreign  vessels  in  1888  reached  the  great  total 
of  6,400,000,  and  the  present  Governor  of  the  Colony,  Sir  William 
des  Vceux,  states  in  a  recent  very  interesting  publication :  "  The 
tonnage  return  of  Hong  Eong  shows  it  to  be  the  third  port  of 
the  British  Empire,  and,  therefore  (with  the  possible  exception  of 
New  York,  of  which  I  have  no  statistics),  the  third  of  the  world. 
The  aggregate  burthen  of  shipping  is  greater  than  that  of  all  the 
British  possessions  on  the  Continent  of  America,  or  than  that  of 
the  four  leading  Colonies  of  Australia." 

For  the  rapid  discharge  and  loading  of  vessels  there  are 
extensive  public  wharves,  with  deep-water  frontage,  and  every 
facility  for  the  handling  and  storing  of  cargo ;  and  the  Dry  Dock 
accommodation  of  the  Colony  is  commensurate  with  such  vast 
shipping  interests,  and  consists  of  three  extensive  establishments, 
two  at  Eowloon  and  one  at  Aberdeen,  a  village  on  the  south  of 
the  Island ;  and  the  docks  number  five,  the  largest,  called  the 
Admiralty  Dock,  being  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  largest 
ironclads  of  the  Imperial  Navy.  At  these  establishments,  not 
only  can  the  heaviest  engineering  work  and  repairs  be  successfully 
undertaken,  but  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  built :  whilst  some 
100  steam  launches,  of  the  latest  type  and  superior  fini^,  which 
find  emplo3mient  in  the  harbour,  have  within  the  last  few  years 
been  also  constructed  in  these  yards. 

Amongst  the  large  industries  of  the  Colony,  Sugar  Befining, 
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which  was  commenced  on  quite  a  small  scale  about  twenty-two 
years  ago,  is  the  principal  and  most  successful ;  but  there  are 
also  other  important  manufacturing  industries,  such  as  a  Distillery, 
an  extensive  Ice  factory,  a  Bope  factory,  Brick  and  Cement,  and 
Gas  works,  and  extensive  Saw  mills ;  and  more  purely  of  a  Chinese 
character,  but  still  of  great  importance,  are  Opium  boiling,  Olass- 
blowing,  the  manufacture  of  Vermilion,  Match  and  Cigar  making, 
and  the  usual  hundred  and  one  industrial  occupations  which  are 
called  into  existence  by  a  large  population. 

The  roads  are  good,  and  the  Public  Works  such  as  a  first-class 
Colony  may  be  proud  of.  The  latest  important  completed  work 
is  the  great  reservoir  at  Tytam-took,  capable  of  storing  350,000,000 
gallons  of  water,  Euid  supplying  the  requirements,  domestic  and 
industrial,  of  the  Colony,  in  an  adequate  manner.  The  works 
connected  with  the  distribution  of  the  water  have  still,  however, 
to  be  finished.  Through  a  hill  of  solid  granite  a  tunnel  had  to 
be  driven  a  mile  and  one-third  in  length,  and  on  the  face  of 
precipitous  rocks  a  conduit  constructed  some  400  feet  above  the 
sea  level.  To  Mr.  Price,  the  late  Surveyor-General  of  the  Colony,, 
great  credit  is  due  for  this  really  magnificent  work,  and  to  Mr. 
Orange,  the  assistant  engineer,  on  whom  devolved  so  great  a. 
responsibility  in  carrying  out  the  detail  of  so  arduous  and  diffi- 
cnlt  an  undertaking,  the  Colony  is  also  greatly  indebted,  and  one 
cannot  but  regret  the  severance  of  the  official  connection  of  twa 
such  efficient  men  from  its  service. 

Another  great  work  which  will,  in  a  very  marked  degree,  be  of 
advantage  to  Hong  Eong,  is  an  extension  of  the  Praya,  or  sea 
wall,  in  front  of  the  city  into  deep  water,  by  which  an  area  of  57 
acres  will  be  added  to  the  town,  and  an  esplanade  70  feet  in  width 
obtained.  This  work,  it  is  estimated,  will  cost  3,000,000  doUars, 
but  the  outlay  will  be  recovered  by  the  value  of  land  reclaimed. 

I  have  not  alluded  to  the  outwaord  special  characteristics  of  the 
town,  and  to  the  general  features  of  the  Island,  but  I  may  just 
remark  that  in  point  of  beauty  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
meet  the  rival  of  Hong  Eong,  and  I  quote  the  following  brief 
description : — "  The  city  is  magnificently  situated,  the  houses, 
many  of  them  large  and  handsome,  rising  tier  upon  tier  from  the 
water's  edge  to  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet  on  the  face  of  the 
peak,  while  several  bungalows  are  visible  on  the  very  sunmiit  of 
the  hills.  Seen  from  the  water  at  night,  when  lamps  twinkle 
among  the  trees  and  houses,  the  city,  spreading  along  the  shore 
for  upwards  of  four  miles,  affords  a  singularly  beautiful  sight. 
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Nor  on  landing  are  the  favourable  impressions  of  the  visitor  dis- 
sipated. The  city  is  well  built,  the  roads  and  streets  are  for  the 
most  part  admirably  made  and  kept,  the  Pablic  Gardens  are 
conspicuously  beautiful,  and  many  of  the  thoroughfares 
are  delightfully  shaded  with  well-grown  trees.  The  public 
and  Government  buildings,  as  also  many  of  the  private 
houses,  are  excellent  and  massively-built  structures.  There 
are  two  cathedrals — Protestant  and  Soman  Catholic — ^and  several 
churches,  with  more  or  less  pretensions  to  beauty;  and  the 
cemeteries,  Protestant,  Boman  Catholic,  Parsee,  Jewish,  and 
Mohanmiedan,  occupy  sites  in  a  valley,  and  are  kept  in  good 
order;  the  Protestant  cemetery  being  admirably  laid  out  and 
charmingly  situated.  There  are  three  good  hotels,  three  daily 
English  newspapers,  and  the  native  press  is  represented  by  five 
daily  papers.  There  are  several  villages  on  the  island,  mostly 
connected  with  the  town  by  good  carriage  roads.  A  good  bridle 
path  leads  up  to  the  summit  of  Victoria  Peak,  with  other  paths 
branching  off  from  it  along  the  adjoining  hills.  A  tramway, 
worked  on  the  wire-rope  system,  has  been  laid  to  the  Victoria 
Gap,  about  1,600  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  was  opened 
to  traffic  in  1887.  Within  the  past  few  years  the  number  of 
bungalows  on  or  about  the  Peak  has  increased  so  much  that 
they  now  form  quite  an  Alpine  village." 

Education  is  receiving  the  fullest  attention  that  so  important  a 
subject  demands,  and  the  advance  in  it  is  one  of  the  most 
gratifying  features  in  the  progress  of  the  Colony.  The  finances 
of  the  Colony  have  for  several  years  gone  on  gradually  improving. 
From,  a  revenue  in  1861  of  £21,000  and  an  expenditure  of 
£34,000,  the  ordinary  revenue  for  1888  was  about  £260,000,  and 
the  ordinary  expenditure  about  £240,000. 

The  population  of  Victoria  is  about  220,000,  of  which  about 
3,000  are  foreign  residents.  As  to  its  climate,  the  average  range 
of  the  thermometer  is  about  43  degrees  in  winter  and  89  degrees 
in  summer,  whilst  the  average  rainfall  is  about  80  inches.  At  the 
present  moment.  Hong  Eong  is  considered  one  of  the  healthiest 
spots  in  the  world  in  the  same  latitude.  From  having  formerly 
enjoyed  a  most  unenviable  notoriety  for  unhealthiness,  caused 
greatly  in  the  early  days  of  the  Colony  by  excavating  and  other- 
wise disturbing  the  disintegrated  granite,  which  appears  to  throw 
off  malarious  exhalations  when  upturned,  the  annual  death 
rate  per  1,000  for  the  whole  population,  in  1887,  was  28-69 
for  the  British,  and  23-31  for  the  foreign  population.    The  tele- 
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graphic  commonication  of  the  Colony  extends  to  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

I  have,  in  a  very  general  and  cursory  manner,  alluded  to  the 
occxurences  which  led  to  our  acquiring  Hong  Kong,  and  have 
sketched  briefly  the  growth,  in  our  hands,  which  has  made  it  a 
Colony  of  the  first  importance  to  our  Empire ;  and  now,  with  as 
much  brevity  as  possible,  I  should  like  to  express  my  views  on 
what  appear  to  me  to  be  its  prospects  in  the  future.  These  pro- 
spects I  regard  aa  most  favourable,  for  the  position  of  the  Island 
is  such  as  to  make  it  benefit  by  every  change  for  the  better  in  the 
great  Empire  on  whose  shores  it  stands,  as  if  placed  by  Providence 
to  show  what  good  government,  freedom,  justice,  and  enterprise 
can  achieve.  And  China  has  bettered  her  condition,  though  her 
progress  has  not  yet  equalled,  and  will  probably  be  long  in  reach- 
ing, the  expectations  of  the  sanguine,  for  probably  no  country  in 
the  world  is  more  fruitful  of  disappointment.  There  has  been 
progress,  however,  and  a  marked  forward  movement,  and,  just  as 
it  is  sometimes  prudent  to  look  back  in  order  to  judge  of  the 
distance  travelled,  so  I  can  personally  take  a  retroqiective  view, 
and  contrast  the  China  that  engaged  us  in  war  thirty-three  years 
ago  with  the  Empire  that  now  maintains  friendly  diplomatic 
relations,  and  is  represented  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's.  The 
contrast  is  very  great  when  so  viewed,  although,  in  many  re- 
spects, the  China  of  to-day,  especially  as  regards  internal  im- 
provement, the  administration  of  justice,  the  treatment  of 
prisoners,  the  state  of  prisons,  and  the  practice  of  torture,  is  still 
the  China  of  the  past,  and  full  of  injustice  and  abominable 
cruelty.  In  one  notable  respect,  however,  which  is  apart  from 
material  improvement,  and  concerns  the  sentiments  of  men,  I 
have  observed  a  marked  and  singularly  noble  change.  I  mean 
that,  whereas  in  former  times,  and  during  the  late  war  with  us, 
no  feeling  of  national  patriotism  could  be  detected,  there  is  now 
an  unquestionable  sentiment  in  that  direction,  and  during  the 
war  with  the  French  on  the  subject  of  Tonquin  it  was  markedly 
demonstrative.  The  intercourse  that  steam  communication  has 
brought  about  between  distant  parts  of  the  Empire  has  broken 
down  barriers  that  made  the  inhabitants  of  different  provinces 
regard  each  other  as  strangers,  and  the  travelling  that  is  now 
possible,  and  perhaps,  in  a  greater  degree,  the  influence  of  native 
newspapers,  have  fostered  this  highest  feeling  of  a  people,  and 
without  which  nationality  would  be  a  farce. 

Telegraph  lines  are  now  pretty  general  throughout  the  country, 
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and  the  Government  of  Peking  are  in  communication  with  all 
the  provincial  capitals.  Th6  effect  is  naturally  a  consolidation 
of  power  and  the  exercise  of  a  more  real  control  over  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  country  than  ever  before  existed.  In  time, 
reforms,  which  are  so  much  needed,  will  follow,  and  the  decay 
of  the  Empire,  everywhere  so  visible  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  except  where  the  presence  of  foreigners 
inspired  a  fresh  vigour,  will  be  arrested.  It  has  been  the 
government,  the  system  of  administration,  and  the  corruption 
of  officials,  that  in  the  past  has  caused  the  material  decay 
80  markedly  visible  in  broken  bridges,  impassable  roads,  un- 
roofed temples,  insanitary,  unlighted  cities,  and  in  even  the 
capital — Peking — the  destruction  of  ancient  and  well-built  drains, 
in  order  that  the  dust,  inches  deep  in  the  streets,  might  be  laid 
by  the  unsavory  and  noxious  matter  which  a  past  generation 
deemed  it  prudent  to  exclude  from  the  eyes  and  lungs  of  the 
people.  Looking  simply  at  these  things,  one  would  despair  of 
the  Chinese  Empire,  and  fear  that  regeneration  could  only  come 
to  the  nation  through  foreign  conquest ;  but,  turning  from  the 
signs  of  material  decay,  and  regarding  the  people,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  in  them  there  is  still  a  great  vitality  and  a  povrer 
sufficient  to  accomplish  their  own  redemption.  Under  the  pressure 
of  circumstances,  aided,  too,  by  knowledge  acquired  in  foreign 
countries,  the  (rovernment  will  certainly  be  improved  and  take 
upon  itself  more  important  functions  than  simply  maintaining 
order  with  relentless  cruelty.  There  are  now  the  French  in 
Annam  and  Tonquin,  the  British  in  Burma,  and  the  Bussians 
along  the  lengthy  frontier  in  the  North,  all  active  and  progressive 
with  an  audacity  that  will  lead,  under  certain  chrcumstances,  to 
conquest,  whether  they  desire  it  or  not,  for  China  could  not 
successfully  resist  them ;  and  to  the  east  is  Japan,  vdth  the  blood 
of  warriors  running  hot  in  the  veins  of  her  people,  ready  again  to 
strike  a  blow,  and  with  events  in  Gorea  not  unlikely  to  give  Iier 
the  opportunity.  Will  China  see  that  her  safety  lies  not  only 
in  trained  soldiers,  in  a  powerful  fleet,  and  in  works  of  defence, 
but  mainly,  and  certainly  in  the  last  resort,  in  the  attachment 
of  her  people  and  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  that, 
if  the  former  be  not  cultivated,  and  the  latter  developed, 
disaster  is  inevitable  ?  I  believe  Chinese  statesmen  are  not  blind 
to  these  facts,  that  many  of  them,  notably  Li  Hung  Chang,  the 
Viceroy  of  the  North,  see  the  direction  in  which  events  will  move, 
and  are  aware  of  the  course  incumbent  upoi^  them  to  take ;  bat 
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the  difficulties  of  the  position  are  greater  than  we  can  estimate, 
and  the  introduction  of  effective  reforms  and  railways  on  any 
extensive  scale  are  hindered  by  considerations,  the  weight  of 
which  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  judge  of.  Possibly,  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway  through  Siberia  by  Bussia  and  the  making 
of  lines  in  Tonquin  will  quicken  China's  perception  of  what  is 
needful,  and  her  decision  to  have,  at  least  for  militaxy  purposes, 
a  great  trunk  line  through  the  Empire,  but  perhaps  nothing  else 
will.  I  am  not  very  sanguine,  therefore,  of  any  early  material 
change  occurring.  China  has  magnificent  rivers  on  which  the 
means  of  transport  are  still  the  same  as  centuries  ago.  Why  are 
they  not  traversed  by  steamers,  and  some  new  awakening  impulse 
given  to  the  country  ?  The  people  would  quickly,  and  without 
any  cost  whatever  to  the  Government,  place  steamers  on  these 
inland  waters,  and  foreigners  would  not  necessarily  be  privileged; 
but,  from  inertia,  or  a  desire  to  remain  to-day  as  they  were  centu- 
ries ago,  progress,  even  so  simple  as  this,  is  withstood.  Hong 
Kong  would  naturally  share,  and  share  largely,  in  the  prosperity 
of  China ;  but  still  the  progress  of  the  Colony  in  population,  in  the 
establishment  of  fresh  industries,  and  in  the  growth  of  wealth,  I 
regard  as  assured,  whether  the  neighbouring  Continent  advances 
or  not. 

What  I  may  term  Inter-Pacific  trade,  to  denote  the  commerce 
carried  on  between  the  countries  on  that  Ocean,  independently  of 
Western  countries,  is  only  in  its  infancy ;  and,  as  time  goes  on,  its 
volume  will  increase,  until  the  great  Eastern  seas  become  as  active 
highways  as  the  Atlantic  is  at  present.  And  as  these  develop- 
ments take  place,  and  from  the  Eowloon  side  of  the  harbour  rail- 
ways are  constructed  to  Canton,  and  thence,  probably,  to  the 
western  provinces,  Hong  Kong  will  become  as  large  a  city  as 
there  is  room  to  build  upon,  and  of  the  first  commercial  conse- 
quence in  the  far  East. 

It  is  impossible,  in  reviewing  what  is  taking  place  in  these  dis- 
tant parts,  and  in  considering  the  mighty  changes  that  are  occur- 
ring, not  to  reflect  on  what  are  the  defences  of  such  an  all-impor- 
tant Colony  as  I  have  been  describing,  and  what  its  power  is  to 
resist  attack.  Altogether  grave  are  the  thoughts  which  such 
reflections  awaken,  for  the  probability  of  disaster,  in  the  event  of 
our  being  at  war  with  great  European  Powers,  must  be  acknow- 
ledged. From  time  to  time,  money  in  large  sums  has  been  ex- 
pended on  what  are  termed  fortifications,  and  works  have  been 
commenced  during  one  military  administration  which  another 
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administration  has  not  completed,  because  some  officer, 
different    views    from    his    predecessor,  has    not    approved    oi 
them,  and  thus  for   years    costly  trifling   has    disgusted    the 
community.    Lately  very  costly  works  were  undertaken  which 
the  Colony  paid  for,  but  in  which  the  conmiunity,  I  believe,  feel 
absolutely  no  security,  and  the  long-promised  armament  for  the 
forts,  I  understand,  has  not  yet  left  this  country.    No  sane  man 
acquainted  with  the  spirit  now  animating  the  countries  of  the 
far   East,    especially   of   those  owing  allegiance  to  European 
Powers,  can  doubt  that  sooner  or  later,  when  Europe  is  at  conflict, 
a  fierce  struggle  will  take  place  around  Hong  Eong,  and  de- 
sperate attempts  be  made  to  deprive  us  of  its  possession.    Were 
we  to  suffer  so  great  a  disaster,  the  injury  to  our  prestige  would 
perhaps  never  be  repaired.    I  do  not  over-estimate  the  danger, 
for  it  is  a  fact,  too  true  to  be  contradicted,  that  if  suddenly  we 
were  at  war,  we  should  be  found  seriously  unprepared.    It  is  not 
for  me  to  suggest  the  measures  which  should  be  taken  to  make 
the  Colony,  at  whatever  cost,  wholly  safe  from  the  consequences 
of  attack.    It  is  capable  of  being  made  an  impregnable  station, 
and  equal  to  the  defence  of  the  highest  Imperial  interests,  and  no 
considerations  of  economy,  or  tenderness  to  the  crotchets  of  indi- 
duals,  should  stand  in  the  way.  I  doubt  if  the  present  magnitude 
of  these  interests  is  generally  realised,  or  if  the  probable  enor- 
mous dimensions  to  which  in  the  future  they  are  almost  certain 
to  attain,  are  much  thought  of,  although  there  are  in  every  direc- 
tion evidences  of  great  development ;  and  I  may  mention  as  one 
of  the  new  connections  of  the  Colony  the  recent  establishment  of 
steam  communication  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada  throogh 
Vancouver,  and  the  likelihood  that,  with  the  fast  steamers  now 
under  construction  for  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  running  in  con- 
junction with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  we  shall  have  onr 
most  distant  possessions  linked  together  and  attached  to  the  Old 
Country  by  new  ties  of  mutual  interest  and  prosperity. 

Discussion. 

Sir  James  Bussell,  C.M.G.  (Chief  Justice  of  Hong  Eong) :  1 
am  sure  we  have  all  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the  paper 
which  has  just  been  read,  and  those  connected  with  Hong  Eong 
more  particularly  owe  Mr.  Eeswick  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  having 
placed  before  us  so  graphically  the  history  of  the  Colony,  and 
secured  his  statement  a  place  in  the  archives  of  the  Boyal 
Colonial  Institute.    It  is  a  very  small  but  very  important  Colony 
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as  a  commercial  depot,  but,  perhaps,  of  still  greater  importance 
as  a  naval  and  military  station.  Attention  has  recently  been 
called  to  it  in  a  book  published  by  Sir  George  Bowen,  formerly 
Governor  of  Hong  Eong,  entitled,  "  Thirty  Years  of  Colonial 
Government,"  and  in  yesterday's  Times  there  is  a  summary  of  a 
despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  present  Governor,  in 
which  is  set  out  the  progress  the  Colony  has  made.  As  there 
will  probably  be  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  reference  to  the 
lecturer's  remarks  on  emigration,  I  will  not  take  up  much  of 
your  time  by  many  observations,  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  supple- 
ment what  has  been  said  with  reference  to  the  junk  trade.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  Hong  Eong  is  the  third  port  of  the 
world,  and  that  the  junk  tonnage  amounts  to  nearly  2,000,000 
tons.  It  is  known  to  everybody  here,  I  assume,  that  in  China 
only  certain  ports  are  open  to  foreign  ships,  whilst  the  junks  are 
able  to  go  to  places  where  the  foreign  ships  cannot  enter.  The 
importance,  therefore,  of  the  junk  traffic  as  a  means  of  distribut- 
ing British  commodities  cannot  be  over-estimated.  The  revenue 
has  been  referred  to,  and  for  the  information  of  those  who  have 
not  read  the  Grovemor's  despatch,  I  may  mention  that  the  revenue 
is  chiefly  raised  by  means  of  rents  from  Crown  lands,  and  a  house 
tax  of  13  per  cent,  of  the  rental.  There  is  no  other  tax  except 
on  opium — ^which,  of  course,  the  Chinese  pay — ^so  that  altogether 
the  place  is  lightly  taxed.  The  revenue  amounts  to  over  1^ 
million  dollars.  The  remarks  made  about  the  defences  of  the 
Colony  are,  I  think,  a  little  too  strong.  Perhaps  Mr.  Eeswick  is 
not  aware  that  of  late  years  great  strides  have  been  made  towards 
completing  the  defences;  but  luckily  we  have  here  to-night 
Lieutenant-General  Cameron,  and  he  will  be  able  to  speak  with 
authority  on  the  subject,  and  perhaps  will  do  so,  so  far  as  he  can 
consistently  with  his  duty  towards  the  interests  of  the  public 
service. 

Lieut.-General  W.  Gobdon  Camebon,  C.B.  (late  commander  of 
the  troops  at  Hong  Eong) :  I  am  sure  we  have  all  listened  with 
the  greatest  pleasure  to  Mr.  Eeswick's  able  address.  There  is  no 
better  authority  on  the  subject,  I  think  I  may  truly  say,  than  he 
is.  Not  only  was  he  one  of  our  ablest  Members  of  the  Legis- 
lative Coimcil,  but  he  was  one  of  our  most  influential  and  esteemed 
members  of  the  commercial  conununity,  as  well  as  a  man  who 
took  a  most  friendly  interest  in  our  Chinese  fellow-citizens.  In 
fact,  when  it  was  proposed,  once  upon  a  time,  to  raise  a  Chinese 
corps  partly  for  the  defence  of  Hong  Eong,  Mr.  Eeswick,  I  recol- 
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lect,  did  not  join  in  the  very  strong  objections  which  nearly 
everybody,  also  myself  included,  entertained.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  with  so  perfectly  impartial  an  observer  as  my  friend  Mr. 
Keswick  we  may  receive  nearly  all  his  statements  with  the  utmost 
confidence.  During  the  four  years  I  was  in  Hong  Kong  I  was 
much  struck  with  the  vast  importance  of  the  place,  and  the 
marvellous  energy  of  the  people  who  had  made  it  what  it  is. 
During  the  years  you  were  deploring  the  commercial  depression, 
we  in  Hong  Kong  were  in  a  most  flourishing  condition — in  fact. 
I  never  saw  a  place  more  flourishing.  It  is  pretty  generally 
admitted,  I  think,  what  a  most  important  stronghold  for  BritlBh 
interests  the  tight  Uttle  Colony  is.  Small  as  it  is,  it  is  of  much 
greater  importance  than  the  Colonies  of  infinitely  larger  dimen- 
sions belonging  to  some  of  our  neighbours,  who  would,  I  dare 
say,  be  very  glad  to  exchange.  I  do  not  quite  share  Mr.  Keswick's 
apprehensions  in  regard  to  the  defences  of  Hong  Kong.  Of  course, 
I  speak  with  some  reserve,  especially  as  an  officer  still  on  the 
active  list;  and  although  we  endeavour  to  take  the  public 
into  our  confidence  as  much  as  possible — ^which  is,  I  maintain, 
the  right  policy — still,  we  do  not  wish  to  betray  our  weakness  to 
our  possible  enemies.  But  I  can  assure  you  Hong  Kong  is  not  in 
the  defenceless  state  people  suppose.  The  Government — ^not  only 
the  present  Government,  but  the  former  Government — ^have  of 
late  years  been  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  Hong  Kong, 
and  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  place  it  in  a  proper  state  of 
defence.  You  should  understand  that,  as  regards  the  fortifica- 
tions, we  do  not  propose — nor  do  we  propose  at  any  of  our 
coaling  stations — to  guard  against  a  complete  blockade.  Sach 
a  blockade  means,  of  course,  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  the 
enemy  on  the  seas,  and  in  that  case,  if  we  had  France  and  Busaia 
against  us«  why,  with  a  French  army  of  30,000  men  in  Cochin 
China  and  Tonquin,  and  Bussia  able  to  assemble  a  large  force  at 
Vladivostock,  and  who  could  easily  between  them  land  10,000  or 
15,000  men  at  Hong  Kong,  you  don't  suppose  our  very  small 
garrison  there  would  be  able  to  offer  much  resistance.  In  all 
our  defensive  arrangements,  therefore,  we  pre-suppose  that 
England  has  still  command  of  the  seas,  though  we  might 
lose  the  command  for  a  short  time  before  we  could  get  the 
necessary  reinforcements.  What  we  intend  to  do  is  to  protect 
Hong  Kong  and  other  coaling  stations  against  any  sudden  raid  of 
the  enemy,  and  that  we  are  doing  much  better  than  the  public 
generally  suppose.    Our  principal  object  is  to  free  the  navy  to 
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scour  the  seas  and  protect  our  commerce— not  to  shut  up  our 
ships  in  harbour;  and  therefore  the  fortifications  ought  to  be 
sufficiently  strong  to  dispense  with  the  fleet  for  the  necessary 
time.  But  supposing  the  fortifications  to  be  not  quite  ready — 
they  cannot  be  completed  till  the  armament  is  received — the  fleet 
would  act  partly  on  the  defensive,  keeping  the  necesscuy  number 
of  ships  at  Hong  Kong  to  co-operate  with  the  harbour  defences  in 
effectually  preventing  the  entrance  of  an  enemy.  This  would,  of 
course,  somewhat  hamper  the  fleet  in  its  proper  functions  of  pro- 
tecting commerce  on  the  high  seas,  but  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  ensuring  the  safety  of  Hong  Kong  as  the  first  con- 
sideration, remembering  it  is  the  base  for  all  naval  operations 
from  which  to  refit  and  draw  all  supplies  of  warlike  stores.  The 
fortifications,  recollect,  have  to  be  much  stronger  than  in  former 
days,  and  they  can't  be  thrown  up  in  a  hurry.  As  to  one  man 
upsetting  what  has  been  done  by  his  predecessor,  that  practice,  I 
think,  has  gone  by.  The  present  system  of  fortifications  at  Hong 
Kong  has  not  been  the  work  of  one  engineer.  Becognising  the 
vast  importance  of  the  Colony  as  the  great  emporium  of  trade  in 
(he  China  Seas  and  headquaxters  of  our  fleet,  the  Government 
have  brought  to  bear  on  the  fortifications  the  skill  of  some  of 
our  best  engineers  and  other  officers,  and,  as  regards  the  object 
in  view — ^warding  off  any  raid  on  Hong  Kong — I  believe 
the  fortifications  are  very  well  devised.  It  has  been  a  most 
difficult  matter  to  fortify  Hong  Kong,  because  in  nearly  every 
spot  where  sites  have  been  selected  for  batteries  in  this  industrious 
place  the  groimd  has  been  quarried  and  broken  up,  and  conse- 
quently we  have  had  to  build  artificial  parapets — ^in  fact,  nearly 
all  these  parapets  are  artificial.  The  guns,  unfortunately,  have 
not  all  been  sent  out — I  mean  the  heaviest  ones — ^but  in  this 
respect  Hong  Kong  is  better  off  than  any  of  the  other  coaling 
stations  recently  fortified.  It  seems  the  wisest  policy  to  first 
supply  the  needs  of  the  navy,  and  if  there  has  not  been  that 
prompt  supply  the  public  is  always  demanding,  you  must  con- 
sider that  the  make  of  guns  has  been  changing  enormously  of 
late  years,  and  that  it  is  sometimes  better  to  wait  a  bit,  in 
order  to  get  a  really  good  article,  than  to  take  guns  which  are 
not  of  the  most  approved  pattern,  which  have  not  been  subjected 
to  the  necessary  proofs,  and  which  might  turn  out  to  be  failures. 
There  has  been  an  enormous  revolution  in  artillery  work,  and  it 
is  only  reasonable  the  public  should  allow  a  certain  amotmt  of 
time  for  putting  into  the  fortifications  the  best  weapons.     I 
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repeat,  the  Imperial  Government  has  been  doing  its  best  to  put 
Hong  Eong  in  a  good  state  of  defence,  commensurate  with  the 
enormous  interests  at  stake,  and  the  people  of  Hong  Eong 
have  gone  hand-in-hand  with  the  Government  in  coniribaiing 
handsomely  towards  the  expense.  The  Colonial  Government 
appeared  willing  even  to  go  beyond  the  demands  upon  it,  and  to 
assist  in  constructing  a  breakwater  at  the  western  entrance  to 
the  harbour,  which,  being  two  miles  broad,  is  the  weak  point  of 
the  defence.  With  this  cordial  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
Colony,  and  a  much  more  extensive  and  efficient  system  of 
fortification  than  is  generally  supposed,  I  think  you  may  rely 
on  Hong  Eong  being  soon  the  best  protected  of  all  our  coaling 
stations. 

Sir  John  Pope  Hennbsst,  E.C.M.G.:  With  reference  to  what  the 
gallant  General — ^who  speaks  with  such  high  authority — has  just 
been  telling  us,  we  must  all  feel  that  he  has  not  in  any  way  over- 
rated the  expansive  strength  of  Hong  Eong.  If  I  may  venture,  as 
a  civilian,  to  add  to  anything  that  fell  from  him,  I  would  say  that 
the  defences  of  Hong  Eong  are  not  so  very  weak  as  Mr.  Eeswick 
has  alleged— -or,  perhaps,  even  so  weak  as  you  must  imagine  them 
to  be  after  hearing  the  statement  of  the  gallant  general.  There  is 
one  important  part  of  the  defences  of  Hong  Eong  to  which  no 
reference  has  been  made  to-night — a  part  of  the  defensive  scheme 
that  has  engaged  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  and 
Lord  Enutsf ord  for  many  yeaxs,  and  which  is  practically  complete 
— ^viz.,  the  torpedo  defence  of  the  harbour.  Let  me  recall  the  fact 
that  during  the  Franco-German  War  the  French  had  complete  com- 
mand of  the  sea.  How  came  it  to  pass  that  there  was  not  a  single 
German  port  that  the  French  could  attack  with  success  ?  Simply 
because,  or  mainly  because,  of  the  torpedo  defence.  Therefore  I 
think  our  commercial  friends  may  be  somewhat  reassured  when 
they  know  that  the  scheme  of  torpedo  defence  has  been  carefully 
matured  under  Lord  Enutsford's  instructions,  and  is  thoroughly 
efficient.  As  to  the  interesting  paper  of  my  old  colleague  on  the 
Legislative  Council,  Mr.  Eeswick,  I  agree  with  the  Chief  Justice 
that  it  furnishes  ample  themes  for  discussion,  and  perhaps  that 
burning  question  he  (the  Chief  Justice)  touched  upon,  but  did  not 
enter  into,  is  one,  namely,  Chinese  emigration  from  Hong  Eong  to 
Australia.  Mr.  Eeswick  has  told  us  that  the  statesmen  of  Aus- 
tralia are  wrong,  short-sighted,  and,  in  fact,  incapable  of  dealing 
with  this  embarrassing  question  of  Chinese  immigration.  I  ven- 
ture on  that  subject  to  differ  entirely  from  Mr.  Eeswick.    He 
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says  that  in  the  United  States  there  was  an  objection  taken  to  the 
Chinese  at  a  certain  time  on  the  ground  that  theirs  was  a  cheap 
labonr,  and  that  they  were  not  desirable  competitors  of  the  white 
workman.  Let  me  remind  him  that  that  is  an  objection  to  a  certain 
class  of  foreign  immigrants  taken  at  this  very  moment  in  this 
Metropolis  by  those  who  are  studying  the  conditions  of  the  work- 
ing classes  in  London.  They  object  to  the  cheap  labonr  of 
another  race  that  comes  from  certain  parts  of  the  Continent, 
and  it  was  only  the  other  evening  that  Lord  Bandolph  Churchill 
said  it  might  perhaps  be  necessary  to  enforce  by  legislative  enact- 
ment  some  check  on  that  particular  kind  of  immigration.  I  think 
the  Australians  are  fully  entitled  to  keep  their  great  empire 
as  an  empire  of  the  white  race,  and  as  an  empire  especially 
for  those  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Surely  men  like  Sir 
Henry  Parkes  understood  the  wants  of  their,  own  country 
better  than  the  British  or  the  Qerman  shipowners  of  Hong  Kong. 
As  to  the  strange  suggestion  Mr.  Keswick  makes,  that  every  China- 
man should  take  with  him  to  Australia  one  of  the  opposite  sex — 
how  would  that  rule  be  enforced?  In  this  case,  remember,  there 
are  two  parties  opposed  to  Chinese  emigration — ^the  statesmen 
and  people  of  Australia  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
the  Government  of  China.  A  Chinaman  who  leaves  his  country, 
who  goes  away  for  years — becomes,  as  it  were,  an  outcast, 
unless  he  is  one  of  the  very  few  who  leave  the  country  imder  the 
orders  of  the  Government  of  China.  We  know  very  well — ^it  is  part 
of  the  Chinese  religion — that  they  have  to  perform  certain  rites  and 
ceremonies  every  year  at  the  graves  of  their  ancestors ;  but  the 
Chinaman  who  goes  to  Australia  or  the  United  States  cannot  do 
that,  and  therefore  he  is  not,  from  the  national  and  social  point  of 
view,  a  genuine  Chinaman.  There  is  no  Government  in  the  world 
so  opposed  to  emigration  as  the  Government  of  China.  I  venture, 
therefore,  to  say  that  Mr.  Keswick  in  this  matter  represents,  not 
either  of  the  two  great  interests  in  question,  but  that  small,  though 
I  admit  important,  one  of  the  shipowners  of  Hong  Kong.  When  I 
had  the  honour  of  being  Governor  of  Hong  Kong  for  five  years,  I 
found  it  was  my  duty  to  watch  carefully  the  administration  of 
some  of  those  laws  which  are  now  in  the  safe  hands  of  the 
Chief  Justice— the  laws  touching  emigration,  and  which  some 
of  the  local  merchants  were  occasionally  disposed  to  violate.  I 
found,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Australians  were  grateful  for 
any  little  efforts  to  check  what  might  be  called  improper  emi- 
gration.   But  certainly  we  must  allow  the  Australians  to  manage 
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their  own  affairs.    Nothing  would  be  so  fatal  to  the  f atore  of  that 

great  empire  as  to  introduce  a  different,  and,  so  far  as  the  coolie 

Chinese  are  concerned,  a  servile  race.    My  observations  apply, 

also,  to  the  coolies  of  India  and  those  aborigines  who  live  even 

nearer  to  Australia.    I  say  all  this  while  having  the  utmost 

regard,  and  even  affection,  for  the  Chinese  as  a  nation ;  and  this 

brings  me  to  another  point  on  which  I  differ  from  Mr.  Keswick. 

I  do  not  agree  with  his  comments  on  the  people  or  Government 

of  China.     Monsignor  De   Laplace,  the  late  Boman  Catholic 

Bishop  of  Peldn,  who  had  been  forty  years  in  China,  who  had 

lived  like  a  Chinaman,  who  had  travelled  all  through  the  Northern 

provinces,  on  returning  from  a  visit  to  Europe,  told  me  that  he 

regarded  China   as  the  freest  country  in  the  world.     That  is 

evidence  very  different  from  the  statement  in  the  paper  we  heard 

to-night.    I  need  hardly  say  that  in  China  you  deal  with  the 

most  industrious  and  not  the  least  frugal  and  temperate  people 

in  the  world.    It  is  an  Empire  larger  than  Europe,  and  with 

more  languages — for  though  they  have  only  one  written  character, 

they  have  practically  different  languages — than  we  have.    The 

eminent  Minister  mentioned  in  the  paper,  Li  Hung  Chang,  has 

been  a  Minister  of  State  for  more  than  twenty-five  years.    No 

statesman  in  Europe  surpasses  him  in  administrative  ability  or 

in  true  patriotism.    The  governing  class  of  China  include  many 

men  of  similar  type.    China  is  a  country  in  which  we  seldom 

hear  of  rebellions.    They  have  now  for  many  years  had  the  same 

system  of  government,  and  for  them  an  admirable  system  of 

government.    I  must  also  enter  my  respectful  protest  against  the 

summary  given  in  this  paper  of  our  historical  relations  with 

China.    The  opium  trade,  the  Arrow  war,  the  treaty  forced  by 

England  and  France  on  China,  are  little  creditable  to  the  so*called 

civilisation  of  European  Powers.    Of  course,  the  author  of  this 

paper  (Mr.  Keswick)  speaks  on  behalf  of  that  important  class  of 

which  he  is  a  leading  member — the  British  traders  and  merchants 

in  Hong  Kong.    Let  us  do  them  justice,  for  they  have  contributed 

to  the  development  of  Hong  Kong;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  let  as 

not  forget  the  Chinese,  and  especially  the  An^o-Chinese  traders. 

They  have  been  hardly  mentioned  to-night,  and  yet  they  are  now 

by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  commercial  community  of 

Hong  Kong.     Twenty-five  years  ago  you  might  call  for  the 

list  of  the  twenty  principal  taxpayers,  and  you  would  find  at 

the  head  of  the   list   the   great   house  of  Jardine,   Matheson 

k  Co.,  and  the  nineteen  other  English,  German,  and  American 
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houses;  bnt  now  if  you  were  to  call  for  the  list,  as  I  did  a 
short  time  before  retiring  from  the  Government  of  the  Colony, 
yon  wonld  find  seventeen  out  of  the  twenty  were  Chinese  and 
only  three  Europeans — the  firm  represented  by  my  hon.  friend, 
which  stood  about  fifth  on  the  list,  the  house  of  Sassoon,  and 
another  European  house.  All  the  rest,  including  those  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  were  Chinese.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  removing 
unfair  trading  restrictions  that  I  found  laid  on  the  Queen's  Chinese 
subjects,  and  with  simple  fair  play  and  equal  treatment  they  have 
become  the  wealthiest  and,  to  the  manufacturers  and  consumers 
of  England,  the  most  useful  class  of  the  Colonial  community. 
Therefore,  whilst  we  do  full  justice  to  the  local  English  merchants, 
so  well  represented  by  Mr.  Keswick,  we  ought  not  to  do  injustice 
to  the  natives  of  Hong  Kong  or  to  the  people  or  the  Oovemment 
of  China. 

Captain  G.  Lb  M.  Gbetton  :  I  have  some  diffidence  in  taking 
part  in  this  discussion  after  the  cudgels  have  been  so  ably  taken 
up  on  behalf  of  Australia  by  Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy,  but  I  speak 
as  a  practical  Australian — an  Australian  bom  and  bred — and  I  can 
assure  this  Institute  that  we  Australians  repudiate  the  bare  notion 
of  anything  like  extensive  Chinese  immigration,  whether  the  immi- 
grants be  accompanied  by  their  wives  or  not.  We  know  the 
Chinamen  well  in  Australia,  where  they  are  probably  not  on  quite 
the  same  good  behaviour  as  they  are  in  a  small  Crown  Colony  near 
their  own  country.  I  have  watched  them  on  many  an  Australian 
gold  field,  and  I  am  sure  there  are  persons  in  this  room  who  can 
bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  they  are  in  the  main  a  curse  to  any 
country  in  which  they  settle.  Their  morals  are  so  vile  that  one 
cannot  speak  of  them  in  a  mixed  audience  like  this.  They  work 
hard,  undonbtedly;  but  they  spend  next  to  nothing  in  the 
country  where  they  make  their  money.  They  hoard  it  and  take 
it  back  with  them  to  China.  So  eager  are  they  to  carry  every- 
thing back  to  their  beloved  country,  that  they  do  not  even  leave 
the  bones  of  their  dead  behind  them  to  act  as  fertilising 
agents !  Why  should  we  peaceful  Australians,  who  only  desire  the 
prosperity  of  our  country,  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  a  great 
Chinese  rising  ?  Anyone  who  has  seen  them  on  an  Australian 
gold  field  knows  that  they  are  not  easily  managed  subjects.  If 
we  were  to  allow  them  to  pour  themselves  on  our  shores,  we 
should  be  giving  up  to  an  alien  Power,  with  whom  we  have  no 
sympathies  except  those  of  trade,  the  inestimable  privilege  of 
colonising  one  of  the  noblest  parts  of  the  British  Empire.    There 
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is  no  doubt  a  cry  of  **  Australia  for  the  Australians/'  but  by  the 
word  "  Australians "  we  mean  the  whole  of  the  British  race. 
We  are  ready  to  'receive  honest,  hard-working  Englishmen, 
Scotchmen,  or  Irishmen — ^British  subjects.  We  don't  want 
foreigners,  but  fellow-subjects,  provided  they  are  honest,  sober, 
and  industrious.  At  this  moment  there  are  hundreds  of  thoa- 
eands  of  honest,  hard-workmg,  respectable  English  men  and 
women  on  the  point  of  starvation  in  this  country,  owing  to  over- 
pressure of  competition,  largely  aggravated  in  London  by  the 
abominable  German  and  Polish  pauper  immigration.  The  evils 
which  the  flood  of  undesirable  immigrants  are  producing  around 
us  in  London,  and  in  some  of  the  great  northern  manufacturing 
towns,  are  undoubtedly  very  great ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  those  which  would  be  inflicted  upon  the  Colonies  by  an 
invasion — ^however  peaceful — of  Chinese.  No,  if  emigration  is  to 
be  encouraged  to  Australia,  it  should  be  of  Englishmen,  and  not 
of  Chinamen. 

Dr.  P.  T.  West  Fobd  :  Having  resided  in  Victoria  over  forty 
years,  I  may  say  vdth  reference  to  Chinese  immigration  th&t  I 
watched  the  arrival  of  the  Chinamen  from  the  beginning,  and 
that  I  consider  them  a  most  undesirable  race  to  introduce.  There 
are  a  few  hard-working  men  who  go  up-country,  and  make  most 
excellent  gardeners  and  servants  to  the  squatters,  but  they  are 
the  exceptions,  and  the  large  majority  who  went  to  Victoria  were 
a  degraded  and  degrading  race.  If  a  better  class  of  Chinese  could 
have  been  sent  they  would  have  been  welcomed.  As  it  is,  they 
have  simply  been  a  curse  to  Australia,  and,  although  it  is  a  pity 
to  have  to  exclude  them  altogether,  we  have  had  to  act  in  self- 
defence. 

The  Chairman  (Sir  Frederick  Young,  KC.M.G) :  It  is  my  duty 
as  Chairman  to  wind  up  the  proceedings  by  moving  in  your  name 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  for  his  very  excellent 
Paper.  The  Paper  will  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  records  of 
the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute,  for  it  gives  us  in  a  succinct  and 
clear  way  a  history  of  the  progress  of  one  of  the  most  important, 
although  one  of  the  smallest.  Colonies  in  the  British  Empire. 
Among  the  various  interesting  topics  touched  upon  in  the  Paper 
were  those  of  Chinese  emigration  and  the  defences  of  Hong 
Eong,  and  they  have  elicited  an  important  discussion.  It  is  one 
of  the  great  benefits  we  derive  from  these  meetings  that  we  hear 
both  sides — the  opinions  not  only  of  the  lecturer,  but  also  of 
others  perhaps  equally  well-informed  on  particular  topics  raised 
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by  himself.  Mr.  Keswick  well  remarked  that  "  just  as  it  is  some- 
times prudent  to  look  back  in  order  to  judge  of  the  distance 
travelled,  so  I  can  take  a  retrospective  view,  (uid  contrast  the 
China  that  engaged  us  in  war  thirty-three  years  ago  with  the 
Empire  that  now  maintains  friendly  diplomatic  relations,  and  is 
represented  at  the  C!ourt  of  St.  James's."  I  dare  say  many  of  you 
read  the  very  interesting  and  exhaustive  report  on  the  conditio^ 
of  Hong  Kong  by  the  present  Grovemor,  Sir  William  Des  Yceux, 
which,  together  with  a  leading  article  on  the  same  subject, 
appeared  in  Z%6  Times  of  yesterday.  It  was  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  remarkable,  even  if  somewhat  roseate,  picture 
there  given  of  the  present  position  of  the  Colony,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  all  that  is  said  is  justified  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  It  is 
rather  singular  it  should  fall  to  my  lot  to  preside  on  this  particular 
occasion,  because  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  book,  published  in  1840  by 
my  brother,  the  late  Mr.  William  Curling  Young,  entitled,  '*  The 
English  in  China,"  and  I  also  haye  here  a  copy  of  a  letter  which 
I  myself  addressed  to  the  editor  of  The  Times,  dated  December  7, 
1639,  just  fifty  years  ago,  and  with  your  permission  I  will  read 
one  or  two  extracts  from  it : — 

In  the  presont  position  of  this  most  embarrassing  question  but  three 
couzses  appear  to  be  open  to  us  to  follow — either  quietly  to  abandon  our  trade 
to  other  Powers,  in  the  event  of  the  negotiations  pending  on  the  opium 
dispute  not  being  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  and  the  consequent 
permanent  interruption  of  Anglo^hinese  intercourse  on  the  footing  on  which 
it  hfls  hitherto  existed.  Or,  to  try  if  we  can  by  force  insist  on  the  Chinese 
continuing  to  trade  with  us  on  our  own  terms.  Or,  to  endeavour  to  re- 
establish a  friendly  intercourse  with  a  (Government  (whose  laws  we  have 
violated  and  systematically  insulted)  by  submitting  to  a  variety  of  degrading 
and  humiliating  concessions,  such  as  would  suit  the  vanity  and  flatter  the 
pnde  of  the  authorities  of  the  Celestial  Empire  to  demand  from  barbarians 
who  had  incurred  their  Sovereign's  displeasure. 

After  discussing  at  some  length  these  three  courses,  I  go  on 
to  say: — 

My  principal  object  in  addressin|;  this  letter  to  you  has  been  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  very  striking  project,  which  has  been  suggested  in  two  or 
three  leading  articles  in  The  Colonial  Oasette.  The  project  is  briefly  this : — 
There  are  several  islands  scattered  along  *the  coast  of  China,  possessing  every 
requisite  for  a  trading  port — good  anchorage,  shelter  from  all  winds,  and 
plenty  of  fresh  water.  As  they  appear  to  be  mostly  without  inhabitants— a 
sort  of  no  man's  land— the  plan  proposed  is  to  Colonise  one  of  them  with 
British  subjects.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  any  enumeration  of 
the  extraordinary  commercial  advantages  this  suggestion  obviously  offers  to 
the  country,  my  object  being  rather  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  valuable 
journal  to  the  subject,  in  order  to  elicit  your  opinion  on  the  practicability  of  a 
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project  whioh  ought  no^  to  be  regarded  fts  a  wild  and  ephemexal  speculation, 
but  which,  if  properly  and  judiciously  concocted,  may  be  destined  to  exercise 
hereafter  a  most  important  influence  on  the  prosperity  of  British  commerce, 
and  be  the  means  of  oonlerring  the  blessings  of  EmopeaiitoiYilisation  on  three 
hoodred  miiUons  of  the  human  raoe. 

I  ought  to  tell  yoa  2%d  Times  refused  to  publish  this  letter,  but  a 
day  or  two  after  my  sending  it  (the  10th)  this  announcement 
appearedin  the'*  Notices  to  Correspondents  " :  **  As  the  letter  on  the 
'  Trade  with  China'  is  mixed  up  with  a  commercial  speculation  of 
some  importance,  we  decline  its  insertion."  Having,  therefore, 
as  a  young  man  taken  a  warm  interest  in  this  question  at  least 
two  years  before  Hong  Kong  was  ceded  to  us  by  the  Chinese,  I 
think  there  is  some  fitness  in  my  occupying  the  chair  on  this 
occasion.  I  beg  to  propose  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Keswick  for  the  important  paper  he  has  contributed  to  Uie 
Institute  to-night  on  Hong  Kong. 

Mr.  Keswick:  The  several  points  touched  on  by  General 
Cameron  and  Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy,  more  especially,  I  will 
only  very  briefly  refer  to.  In  regard  to  the  defences  of  Hong 
Kong,  it  has  been  to  me  a  source  of  great  pleasure  that  an  officer 
of  the  high  standing  of  General  Cameron,  who  has  so  recently 
returned  from  the  Colony,  is  able  to  give  us  such  assurances  of 
its  power  to  resist  attack.  The  only  point  to  which  I  can 
specially  take  exception  is  that  a  Colony  of  such  extreme  im- 
portance— a  Colony  which  in  point  of  shipping  statistics  stands 
about  the  third  in  the  world — should  be  described  rather  as  a 
coaling  station  than  as  almost  the  most  important,  commercially, 
in  the  British  Empire.  It  is  more  than  a  coaling  station,  or  I 
should  not  have  referred  so  markedly  to  the  necessity  of  its  very 
special  defence.  It  is  so  important,  I  conceive,  that  no  cost 
should  be  spared  to  make  it  absolutely  and  entirely  a  place  that  we 
should  not  fear  would  be  taken  from  us.  Surely,  anyone  who 
observes  the  times,  and  knows  what  progress  is  being  made  by  the 
extension  of  railways  in  the  means  of  conveying  men  for  military 
and  other  purposes,  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  what  might  easily 
be  done  by  way  of  Siberia  when  that  railway — ^which  has  either 
been  commenced  or  is  to  be  undertaken  immediately — ^is  com- 
pleted. Men  could  then  be  poured  on  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  It 
is  true  that  transport  would  be  needed,  but  it  is  possible  than  an 
opportunity  might  occur  by  which  the  Colony  would  be  placed  in 
a  very  false  position.  Even  to  be  raided  would  not  be  a  pleasant 
thing,  and  it  is  not  so  impossible  unless  the  fortifications  are  such 
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that  they  can  defend  the  Colony  when  our  fleet  is  absent  scouring 
the.  seas  and  protecting  our  commerce.  In  my  opinion,  then, 
Hong  Kong  ought  to  be  so  strong  as  to  be  able  to  take  care  of 
itself  in  ja  great  measure  while  our  fleet  is  protecting  commerce. 
With  regard  to  the  remarks  which  have  fallen  from  Sir  John  Pope 
Hennessy,  I  have  only  to  say  I  regret*  exceedingly  he. shoyld  have- 
used  a  remark  concerning  the  Chinese  which  fromihim  must>  I 
think,  create  some  surprise.  To  call  the  Chinese  "a  aervile  race  " 
id  not,  I  think,  to  judge  them  correctly.  The  Chinese  are  a  pro- 
gressive—rand they  will  in  time,  I  believe,  become  a  conquering — 
cause.  In  my  paper  I  have  mentioned  that  there  is  material 
decay,  and  no  one  who  has  travelled  in  the  Empire — as  Sir  John 
Pope  Hennessy  has  not —  . 

Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Keswick  :  Very  limitedly.  No  one,  I  say,  who  has  not 
travelled  in  the  Empire  can  know  what  the  decay  is;  but,  as  I 
have  stated,  in  the  people  there  is  hope.  There  is  a  vitality  in 
the  nation,  there  is  a  vitality  in  the  people  from  one  end  of  the 
Empire  to  the  other  which,  I  am  sure,  will  work  out  their 
redemption.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who,  as  Sir  John  Pope 
Hennessy  has  chosen  to  impute,  are  selfishly  disposed,  nor  have 
I  spoken  in  favour  of  shipping  enterprises.  It  is  not  such  gains 
or  such  necessities  that  have  concerned  me  in  my  paper.  It  is 
the  welfare  of  China,  her  progress,  her  sure  Uberation  from  the 
oppression  that  prevails.  It  is  an  oppression  certainly  that  is 
mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  freedom,  but  who  has  ever  visited  a 
Chinese  prison  that  has  not  turned  away  with  shuddering  horror  ? 
Who  has  ever  witnessed  the  administration  of  justice  that  has 
not  blushed  for  the  very  name?  I  cannot  speak  altogether 
cahnly  of  these  things.  I  have  seen  them ;  I  have  witnessed 
some  of  the  atrocities,  and,  though  I  believe  there  is  a  time  com- 
ing when  they  wiU  cease,  it  is  no  use  preaching  smooth  things 
when  things  are  rough.  It  is  a  fact  there  is  a  relentless  cruelty 
throughout  China,  but  I  believe  there  is  passing  over  the  country 
a  wave  of  better  feeling — a  wave  of  purer  and  higher  aspirations 
than  have  hitherto  animated  the  Government,  and  that  by  means 
of  a  more  centralised  Government,  and  by  means  of  better  com- 
munication by  telegraph  and  by  railway,  many  of  the  evils  which 
slow  communication  and  distance  from  the  central  authority  have 
permitted  will  be  redressed.  Touching  upon  emigration,  I  can* 
not  speak  of  Australia  from  any  personal  knowledge.  I  do  know 
however,  that  the  Chinese  in  the  Straits  Settlements  have  done 
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great  things.  There  is^  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  world  which  ha$ 
been  developed  more  rapidly,  and  in  which  there  is  a  greater 
industrial  progress ;  and,  though  the  Chinese  in  many  respects 
may  be  objectionable,  still,  with  our  system  of  justice,  with  our 
police  under  proper  control,  and  with  all  the  advantages  of  civi- 
lised government  that  we  possess,  we  can  surely  improve  the 
condition  of  these  people,  and  make  them  less  a  horror  than  to 
some  colonists  they  appear  to  have  been.  I  do  not  myself  fear 
the  ultimate  success  of  Chinese  colonisation  when  it  takes  place. 
I  believe  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  Chinese  to  be  animated  by  as 
high  sentiments  as  those  which  animate  other  peoples.  I  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  the  time  when  they  shall  have  free- 
dom ;  when,  instead  of  being*debarred  from  entering  a  country, 
they  will  be  welcomed  as  one  of  the  most  industrious  and  law- 
abiding  of  the  races  of  the  world.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the 
vote  of  thanks,  and  I  have  great  pleasure  in  proposing  that  our 
thanks  be  given  to  the  chairman  for  the  very  able  manner  in 
which  he  has  filled  the  chair  on  this  occasion. 
The  Chaibma^n  having  replied,  the  meeting  separated. 
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FOURTH  ORDINABY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Fourth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held 
at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  M6tropole,  on  Tuesday,  February 
11, 1890. 

Sir  Hbnbt  Babely,  G.C.M.G.,  E.C.B.,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  meeting  22 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  12  Resident  and  10  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

Henry  Herron  Beauchamp,  WUUam  FowUe,  Albert  Ooldeut  Richard 
Harnett,  William  Jamieaon,  Herbert  F.  C.  Keate,  Thorold  O.  Keats, 
P.  Berry  Owen,  WUUam  Bobineon,  Lieut.-Colonel  John  Spence,  William 
Wilson,  Andrew  B,  YuUL 

Non-Besident  Fellows : — 

QranviUe  C.  Cuningham  {Canada),  L.  V.  Desborough  (Transvaal), 
WiUiam  Owynne  Evans  (Transva^il),  William  Faweettj  B.Sc,  F,L,S. 
{Jamaica) f  Bobert  Johnstone  (Jama^a),  Johannes  H»  Marais  (Cape 
Colony),  Christian  L,  Marais  (Cape  Colony),  Ernest  TF.  Moss  (Stranis 
Settlements),  Lionel  H.  Webber  (British  ColumMa),  E.  Vaughan 
WiUiam^,  JJP.  (Cape  Colony), 

A  list  of  donors  to  the  Library  was  also  announced. 

The  Chaibuan  called  upon  Mr.  Lesley  G.  Pbobyn  to  read  his 
paper  on 

THE  MONEY  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  British  Empire  could  support 
many  more  than  its  present  inhabitants  in  much  greater  comfort 
than  they  now  experience  if  only  its  resources  were  properly 
developed,  and  if  the  wealth  thus  produced  were  wisely  distri- 
buted. Money  is  one  of  the  important  factors  in  the  production 
and  distribution  of  wealth.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that  we  should 
understand  what  our  system  is,  and  that  we  should  be  alive  to  its 
imperfections,  if  any.  And  the  present  seems  a  specially  oppor- 
tune time  for  the  consideration  of  the  question.  For  not  only 
has  attention  been  more  directed  to  it  than  heretofore  by  the 
discussions  which  have  been  going  on  regarding  that  particular 
monetary  system  which  is  known  as  bimetallism,  but  it  is 
certain  that,  in  the  session  of  Parliament  just  opening,  the  impor- 
tant questions  of  the  note  issues  of  this  country,  and  of  the 
maintenance  in  good  order  of  our  gold  coinage,  will  be  taken  up-— 
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subjects  which  must  have  some  influence  on  other  parts  of  the 
Empire. 

My  object  is  to  describe  what  our  present  system  is,  including 
under  the  term  money  note  issues  as  well  as  coins. 

I  do  not  know  that  a  complete  description  of  this  sort  already 
exists.  In  1878  Mr.  Goschen  submitted  to  the  monetary  confer- 
ence at  Paris  a  statement  of  the  Currency  systems  of  the  United 
Eangdom,  its  colonies,  and  dependencies.  This  statement  is  now 
little  known,  and  if  the  result  of  the  present  paper  be  only  to 
draw  attention  to  that  very  valuable  document,  my  labour  will 
not  have  been  thrown  away.  But  Mr.  Goschen  did  not  attempt 
to  describe  the  paper  currency  systems  in  force ;  and,  moreover, 
there  have  been  important  alterations  in  some  of  the  metallic 
monetary  airangments  since  his  paper  was  presented.  Where 
possible,  in  the  course  of  my  description,  I  have  ventured  to  use 
the  ipsissima  verba  of  our  great  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
I  trust  that  the  lucidity  with  which  some  portions  of  the  subject 
will  be  thus  explained  may  atone  for  defects  in  other  parts  of  the 
paper.  I  must  also  refer  to  a  pamphlet  on  the  currency  <^  the 
Colonies,  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Colonial  Office  by  Mr.  F.  O. 
Adrian,  which  that  gentleman  has  6bligingly  corrected  for  me  up 
to  date.  This  contains  much  valuable  information,  and  i8«  most 
useful  reference  to  various  orders  and  ordinances  on  the  subject ; 
but  this  does  not  deal  with  India ;  and,  consisting  as  it  does  of 
extracts  from,  and  references  to,  various  orders  (some  of  which  a 
court  of  law  might  possibly  decide  to  be  obsolete),  can  scarcely 
be  called  a  description  of  the  system  at  present  in  force.  I  avail 
myself  of  this  opportunity  of  saying  how  much  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  Adrian  and  to  other  gentlemen  at  the  Colonial  Office  for 
their  courteous  assistance. 

First  of  all,  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  quite  elementary  re- 
marks regarding  the  difference  between  standard  and  token 
money,  not  because  I  would  venture  to  give  a  lecture  on  this 
important  branch  of  political  economy,  but  because  I  have  no 
doubt  I  am  addressing  some  who  probably  would  not  understand 
my  description  without  some  such  explanation. 

The  money  of  which  I  propose  to  speak  this  evening  may  be 
divided  into  two  principal  divisions :  first,  standard,  or  measur- 
ing money,  and  second,  representative  money,  including  (a)  paper, 
and  (6)  other  representatives.  Thus,  in  England,  our  standard 
money  is  gold,  fiut  besides  this  gold  money,  we  have  its  repre- 
sentatives in  circulation — (a)  bank  notes,  and  (ft),  our  silver  and 
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copper  coins.  Both  of  these  subdivisions  are  really,  and  are 
sometimes  called,  token  money ;  but,  in  ordinary  parlance,  the 
term  token  is  applied  to  metallic  money,  .the  nominal  value  of 
which  is  above  its  intrinsic  value,  even  after  allowing  for  cost  of 
coinage.  Tokens,  using  the  term  in  this  sense,  represent  in  a 
gold  standard  country,  fractional  parts  of  a  gold  coin,  just  as  a 
bank  note  represents  one  or  more  gold  coins.  Our  English 
tokens  are  described  by  Mr.  Goschen,  in  the  paper  to  which  I 
have  already  referred,  as  "  metallic  no^«  for  parts  of  a  sovereign." 
Elsewhere,  I  have  seen  them  well  described  as  "  Mint  promises 
to  pay,"  although  our  English  law  scarcely  bears  out  this  descrip- 
tion. 

The  following  statement  shows  broadly  the  different  monetary 
systems  of  the  British  Empire : — 


Coontrtes. 


MetelUo  dronlAtioii  and  Money  of 
Aoooont. 


Partionlmn  of  Paper 
Correney. 


Gold  Standard,  with  £  a,  d.  Currency, 


Great  Britain,  Ize- 
land,  and  Channel 
Islands. 

AastTftlamanColonies 

South  African  Colo- 
nies. 

West  African  Settle- 
mento. 

Westlndian  Colonies 
exceptBritishHon- 
duras. 


£  s.  d.,    with  special  copper 
coins  for  Jersey  &  Guernsey. 


Malta 


Falkland  Islands 

St.  Helena 

Rji   


supplemented  with 
other  coins. 
.  British  silver,  generally  nnli- 
mited  legal  tender,and  hronze. 
In  some  places  aooonnts  are 
kept  in  Dollars  at  4a.  2d. 
£  s.  d.  Special  one-thizd  far- 
thing coined. 


£  s.  d. 


Notes  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  of 
private  and  joint- 
stock  banks. 

Notes  of  chartered 
and    joint    stock 

.  banks. . 

Occasionally  notes  of 
Bank  of  England. 

Notes  of  the  Cmonial 
and  BritishOnian  & 
Banks. 

Nil. 


NU. 


Canada. 


Kewfonndland 


Gold  Standard,  toith  Dollar  Currency. 


Dollar  at  is.  l*81d. 


Dollar  at  is.  2d. 


Dominion  notes  and 
notes  of  chartered 
and  joint  stock 
banks. 

Notes  of  the  Unicm  & 
Commercial  Banks 
of  Newfoundland. 
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Countries. 


MelaUio  Clnmlation  nnd  Money  of 
Aoooont. 


Partienkn  of  Paper 
Coireafiy. 


Gold  Standard,  with  Foreign  Currency. 


Gibraltar 

Mixed  British   and    Spanish 

ooins. 
German  ooins  .............. 

Nil. 

Heligoland 

Cyprus 

NIL 

British,  French,  and  Turkish 
gold ;    British   silver,    and 
special  bronze  piastres. 

Nil. 

Silver  Standard,  with  Rupee  Currency. 


India 

Ceylon  . . , 
Mauritius. 


Bupees,  annas,  and  pies 

Bupees,  and  local  subsidiary 

ooins. 
Bupees,  and  local  subsidiary 

coins. 


Government  of  India 
paper  ouzreney. 

(Government  of  Cey- 
lonpaper  currency. 

(Government  of  Mau- 
ritius paper  cur- 
rency. 


Silver  Standard,  with  Dollar  Currency,* 


British  Honduras 


Hong  Kong 


Labuan 


Straits^Settlements. 


British  North  Borneo 


Guatemalan  and  other  dollars, 
worth  2s.  iri5d.;  special 
bronze  cents. 

Mexican  dollar  worth  3s.  2-21d. 
with  special  subsidiazy  silver 
and  bronze. 

Mexican  dollar  worth  Ss.  2*21d. 
with  subsidiary  silver  and 
copper  of  Straits  Settle- 
ments, and  British  North 
Borneo  copper. 

Mexican  dollar  worth  Be.  2'21d. 
with  special  subsidiary  silver 
and  copper. 

Mexican  dollar  worth  Ss.  2*21d. 
with  special  subsidiuy  cop- 
per. 


Nil. 


Notes  of  chartered 
and  joint  stock 
banks. 

Nil. 


Notes  of   chartered 

and    joint    stock 

banks. 
BritishNorth  Borneo 

(Government  paper 

currency. 


*  Silver  taken  at  45d.  per  oz. 

My{paper  would  be  incomplete  if  I  did  not  describe  in  detail  the 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  currency,  which  passes  current  in 
the  largest  and  most  important  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  follow- 
ing account  of  the  system  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  beeu 
taken  almost  word  for  word  from  Mr.  Goschen's  statement  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

Gold  is  the  only  standard  metal. 

The  metal  coined  is  916  fine,  i.e.,  a  pure  gold,  and  ^\  alloy. 
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The  coins  are  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns.  There  is  also  a 
five-sovereign  piece  and  a  two-sovereign  piece,  but  these  coins  are 
not  in  general  circulation.  The  sovereign,  representing  the  pound 
sterling,  contains  118-001  grains  of  pure  gold,  or  128*27447  grains 
of  standard  gold.    The  half-sovereign  precisely  half  of  the  above. 

Sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns  are  legal  tender  to  any  amount, 
provided  that  the  pieces  be  not  worn  below  122*5  grains  and 
62-125  respectively. 

Below  these  weights  they  may  be  refused,  and  the  Bank  of 
England  cuts  all  such  Ught  coins  tendered  to  it,  and  receives  them 
only  as  so  much  standard  gold.  The  loss  on  light  gold  is  thus 
borne  by  the  public.  Special  arrangements  were,  however,  made 
by  an  Act  of  last  year,  under  which  the  State  will  bear  the  loss 
on  Ught  pre-Yictoriaji  gold  coins  presented  before  the  18th 
instant. 

Every  person  is  entitled  to  bring  gold  to  the  Mint  for  coinage, 
and  to  receive  it  back,  in  his  turn,  cut  into  coins,  stamped  with 
the  proper  die,  as  a  certificate  of  due  weight  and  fineness,  at  the 
rate  of  £3  17s.  lOjd.  per  ounce  troy  of  standard  gold;  that  is  to 
say,  1,869  sovereigns  for  forty  pounds  troy  of  standard  gold. 

If  the  gold  so  brought  to  the  Mint  is  higher  or  lower  than  the 
standard,  the  Mint  adds  alloy,  or  fine  gold,  for  the  account  of  the 
owner,  according  as  it  is  needed,  to  bring  it  down  to  the  standard 
or  to  bring  it  up. 

The  Bank  of  England  is  by  law  obliged  to  receive  all  gold 
brought  to  it  by  the  public,  paying  for  it  immediately  at  the  rate 
of  £8  17s.  9d.  per  ounce  standard. 

The  difference  of  three  halfpence  per  ounce  compensates  the 
Bank  for  the  loss  of  interest  between  the  date  of  its  bringing  the 
gold  to  the  Mint  and  the  date  of  receiving  it  again  in  the  form  of 
coin,  and  gives  it  also  a  small  profit  by  way  of  brokerage  for  its 
trouble. 

The  public  finds  that  its  own  loss  in  interest  and  expenditure 
in  the  operation,  were  it  to  take  gold  to  the  Mint,  would  be  more 
than  three  halfpence.  Consequently,  by  far  the  greatest  part  of 
the  gold  coined  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  taken  to  the  Mint  by 
the  Bank  of  England. 

The  silver  crown,  double  florin,  half-crown,  florin,  shilling, 
sixpence  piece,  fourpence  piece,  and  threepence  piece  represent 
respectively  one-quarter,  one-fifth,  one-eighth,  one-tenth,  one- 
twentieth,  one-fortieth,  one-sixtieth  and  one-eightieth  of  a 
sovereign,   while    the  bronze  penny,  halfpenny,  and    farthing 
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represent  respectively  one  two-hundred-and-fortieth,  one  four- 
hmidred-«nd-eightieth,  and  one  nine-hundred-and-sixtieth  of  the 
same  coin. 

The  piece  of  f ouipence  is  no  longer  coined  for  use  in  Great 
Britain,  but  it  is  sometimes  supplied  to  some  of  the  West  Indian 
Colonies,  where,  especially  in  Barbados,  it  is  found  a  useful  coin 
for  wages.  There  are  also  coined  silver  penny  and  twopence 
pieces,  but  they  are  not  in  general  circulation,  though  some  of 
the  latter  are  said  to  be  still  in  Jamaica,  in  which  Colony,  as 
also  in  Sierra  Leone,  some  of  the  old  silver  three-halfpenny 
pieces,  which  have  not  been  coined  for  many  years^  are  still  said 
to  circulate. 

The  silver  coinage  is  a  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  forty 
shillings  only. 

The  bronze  coinage  is  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  one 
shilling. 

The  silver  to  be  coined  is  of  926  or  S  fine ;  and  one  troy  pound, 
costing  about  45  shiUings  at  the  present  market  price,  is  coined 
into  66  shillings,  a  sum  fixed  when  the  price  was  nominally  about 
60  shillings. 

One  pound  avoirdupois  of  bronze  is  coined  into  48  pence. 
The  same  quantity  is  coined  into  80  halfpence,  or  into  160 
farthings.  Thus,  two  halfpennies,  or  four  farthings,  weigh  some- 
thing more  than  one  penny. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  beyond  the  cost  of  making  the  subsidiary 
coins,  a  considerable  seignorage  is  charged  on  both  silver  and 
copper,  which  contributes  towards  the  cost  of  coining  the 
sovereign,  and  of  replacing  the  silver  coina^  which  is  withdrawn 
from  circulation  as  soon  as  any  pieces  are  so  worn  by  use  that 
neither  efiGigy  nor  legend  are  distinguishable. 

I  will  draw  attention  here  to  one  of  the  principal  charac- 
teristics of  our  British  currency  system — a  point  which,  .though 
supremely  simple,  is  often  misunderstood ;  sometimes  even  by 
those  who  set  themselves  up  as  authorities  on  currency  questions. 
It  is  an  essential  feature  in  our  system  that  our  token  coins  should 
certainly  always  remain  of  less  intrinsic  value  than  the  portion 
of  gold  which  they  represent,  thus  ensuring  their  always  remain- 
ing in  circulation.  The  nominal  rate  of  our  British  silver  coins — 
sometimes  (I  venture  to  think  inappropriately)  called  the  standard 
rate  of  silver — was,  therefore,  fixed  by  law  at  66d.  the  ounce — a 
price  so  much  higher  than  the  rate  adopted  by  the  nations  com- 
posing the  Latin  monetary  union,  and  than  the  average  gold  value 
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of  silver,  that  there  was  no  fear  of  the  intrinsic  ybXixq  of  our  silver 
coins  ever  reaching  it.  Had  it  been  fixed  at,  let  ns  say,  60d.  the 
ounce,  there  would  have  been  a  fear,  while  the  Latin  union  rate 
of  nearly  61  d.  was  operative,  of  our  silver  coins  being  taken  to 
France  to  be  melted,  and  of  our  sufifering  the  inconveniences  of 
an  insufficient  currency. 

It  is,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  possible  to  fix  the  nominal 
gold  rate  of  silver  too  high — thus  an  inducement  to  the  fabrication 
of  illicit  coins  of  precisely  the  same  intrinsic  value  is  held  out ; 
coins  which  it  must  be  very  difficidt  to  distinguish  from  lawful 
coins ;  and  this  state  of  things  has  been  brought  about  in  England 
owing  to  the  fall  in  the  gold  price  of  silver.  We  have  lately  seen 
reports  in  the  press  of  the  manufacture  of  illicit  good  silver 
coins,  in  one  instance  it  being  stated  that,  to  avoid  detection,  the 
manufacture  was  being  carried  on  on  the  high  seas ;  and  in  other 
countries  as  well,  where  the  profit  is  not  so  great,  though  the 
opportunity  of  getting  the  coins  into  circulation  is  better,  we  hear 
of  the  same  thing.  It  appears  therefore  probable  that  if  the 
gold  price  of  silver  remain  as  at  present,  the  law  will  have  to  be 
amended,  in  view  to  the  nominal  gold  rate  of  silver  in  our 
currency  system  being  lowered,  and  the  silver  coins  being  made 
more  valuable.  It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  regret  to  me  that 
our  Government  did  not  take  the  opportunity  of  the  Jubilee  of 
Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  to  make  a  commencement.  If  the 
law  had  been  altered  so  that  the  crowns  and  new  double  florins 
then  issued  had  been  struck  at  the  rate,  say  of  62d.  an  .ounce, 
there  would  have  been  an  appreciable  improvement ;  while  if  the 
(rovemment  had  had  the  courage  to  recognise  the  impossibility 
of  the  old  15^  to  1  rate  ever  becoming  again  operative,  and  had 
issued  the  new  coins  at  about  54d.  an  ounce  (still  a  long  way 
above  the  market  rate  of  silver)  there  would  have  been  but  little 
fear  of  their  being  imitated ;  and  all  our  silver  might  gradually 
have  been  put  on  the  same  footing. 

At  Sydney  and  Melbourne  there  are  branchee  of  the  Boyal 
Mint,  at  which,  however,  nothing  but  gold  is  coined.  The  sove- 
reigns are  identical  with  those  coined  in  London,  the  letters  B 
and  M  being  merely  shown  under  Her  Majesty's  head  to  diiitin- 
guish  them.  The  regulations  under  which  British  silver  and 
bronze  coinage  are  supplied  to  the  Colonies  were  revised  in 
February,  1879,  and  are  published  in  the  Mint  report  for  1878. 
The  Master  of  the  Mint  undertakes  the  supply  of  all  such  coin  as 
may  be  required  at  its  nominal  value,  the  charges  for  packing. 
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freight,  instirance,  &c.,  being  borne  by  the  Imperial  Govemment. 
Similarly,  too,  the  Imperial  (xovemment  bears  all  costs  attending 
the  transmission  to  England  of  worn  token  coins.  No  doubt, 
with  the  present  price  of  silver,  this  convenient  arrangement  is 
profitable  to  the  Mother  Country. 

Our  only  Possessions  using  our  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
for  which  special  subsidiary  coins  are  still  made,  are  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  Malta,  and  Jamaica.  The  old  Manx  halfpennies  and 
pennies  with  the  peculiar  device  have,  I  believe,  now  disappeared, 
but  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  for  some  special  reason  with  which  I 
am  unacquainted,  have  each  separate  copper  coins  of  their  own. 
Jersey  has  special  pence,  halfpence,  and  farthings  prepared  for  it. 
But  Guernsey,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  following  copper 
coins : — 

8  doable  pieoe       ..     =  Id.  I         2  doable  piece       ..     =  |d. 

4     do.      do.         ..     «-  id.  I         1     do.      do.         ..     =  |d. 

Special  coins  of  one-third  of  a  farthing  are  supplied  by  the 

Mint  for  Malta,  which  otherwise  adopts  our  British  currency 

system,  being  indeed  in  one  respect  pltis  royaliste  que  le  Boi, 

For  while,  as  we  all  know,  our  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns 

pass  freely  from  hand  to  hand  in  England,  even  after  they  have 

suffered  such  loss  by  wear  and  tear  as  to  cease  to  be  legal  tender, 

in  Malta  gold  coin  below  legal  tender  weight  is  said  to  be 

rejected,  and  the  inconvenience  thereby  caused  has  been  advanced 

as  a  reason  for  the  establishment  of  a  paper  currency  in  that 

island.    In  Malta,  silver  is  legal  tender  up  to  £5,  instead  of  only 

to  40s. 

Thb  West  Indies. 

The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Goschen's  report  of  1878, 
explains  the  peculiar  system  in  force  in  the  West  Indies : — 

« l^e  coins  in  circulation  in  the  West  Indies  (excepting  in 
British  Honduras  and  the  Bahamas)  consist  chiefly  of  British 
token  silver,  which  may  be  tendered  to  an  unlimited  amount. 
The  history  which  has  brought  about  this  result  is  somewhat 
complicated ;  but,  briefly,  it  maybe  stated  that  in  these  Colonies, 
up  to  a  recent  date,  a  double  standard  existed^the  gold  doubloon, 
at  64s.,  the  silver  dollar,  at  4s.  2d.,  as  well  as  United  States 
gold  (the  eagle,  at  41s.)  being  legal  tender,  concurrently  with 
sterling  coin.  Gold  becoming  over- valued  under  this  system,  dollars 
entirely  disappeared,  and  no  limitation  having  been  placed  on 
the  tender  of  British  silver  coin,  it  gradually  became  the  only 
currency  of  the  Colonies.    It  is  obvious  that  it  is  to  the  advan- 
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tage  of  the  banks  to  keep  up  this  system,  which  gives  them  an 
entire  command  over  the  exchanges ;  and  they  have  hitherto 
defeated  several  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury  to  induce 
the  Colonies  to  accept  the  403.  Umit,  which  is  the  law  of  the 
United  Elingdom. 

"During  the  late  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  dollars  (the  only 
intrinsic  silver  coin  of  the  Colonies)  became  over-valued  as  com- 
pared with  gold,  and  with  British  token  silver,  which,  of  course, 
possesses  the  same  value  as  gold;  and  importations  of  dollars 
(which  could  be  purchased  in  London  at  prices  considerably  under 
4s.,  and  issued  in  the  colony  at  4s.  2d.)  conmienced. 

"  The  Colonies  were  alarmed  at  the  introduction  of  a  coin 
which  had  become  unknown,  and,  after  application  to  the 
Imperial  Government,  were  allowed  to  demonetise  the  dollar,  and 
thus  a  single  gold  standard  was  established  in  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  Bermu4a,  and  British  Guiana. 

"  But  there  being  no  limitation  in  the  tender  of  British  silver, 
the  currency,  in  fact,  rests  upon  a  token  coinage,  instead  of  on 
gold;  and  a  circular  has  been  addressed  to  the  several  governors, 
pointing  out  the  evils  of  the  present  system,  and  recommending 
that  the  currency  law  should  be  assimilated  to  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  the  adoption  of  the  40s.  limit  to  the  tender  of  the 
token  coinage." 

No  change  has,  however,  been  made  in  this  respect,  and  we 
Btill  have  the  anomaly  of  a  gold  standard,  based  entirely  on  a 
very  much  over-valued  token  currency.  It  is  not  known,  how- 
ever, that  this  causes  any  practical  inconvenience. 

Much  of  the  business  in  the  West  India  Colonies  is  done  by 
means  of  notes  of  the  Colonial  Bank.  This  Bank  was  established 
by  Boyal  Charter  in  1836,  which  was  extended  by  Act  19  Yic.  cap. 
3,  under  which  powers  were  granted  to  issue  notes  of  not  less 
than  £1  in  value ;  it  being  provided  by  Sec.  9  that  the  Bank 
should  "keep  in  reserve  at  their  establishments  in  the  said 
Colonies,  specie,  or  gold  and  silver  bullion,  amounting  in  the 
ag^egate  to  one-third  in  value  at  least  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
promissory  notes  of  the  said  Bank  for  the  time  being  in  circula- 
tion in  the  said  Colonies."  There  are  four  districts  from  which 
notes  are  issued,  viz. : — 

(1)  Barbados,  including  Trinidad  and  all  the  Windward  and 
Leeward  Islands. 

(2)  Demerara  (in  British  Guiana),  including  Berbice. 

(3)  Jamaica. 
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(4)  St.  Thomas,  including  St.  Croix. 

The  notes  are  redeemable  at  the  offices  of  issue,  and,  in  addi* 
tion,  the  notes  of  Barbados  district,  issued  at  Trinidad,  are 
redeemable  at  either  place  without  deduction,  but  not  necessaiily 
so  if  presented  at  St.  Vincent,  or  Antigua,  &c. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  an  exact'  account  of  the  amount  of 
notes  outstanding  .in  each ;  but  the  following  may  be  iakmi  as  a 
tolerably  good  estimate  of  the  value  in  sterling  of  the  £420,000 
Colonial  bank  notes  in  dreulation  in  our  West  India  Colonies : — 

Jamaica £152,000 

British  Guiana  ... : 69,000 

Barbados v 50^000 

St.  Vincent 6,700 

Tobago . .  ^ 300 

St.  Lucia 8,700 

Trinidad 80,800 

Grenada 20,000 

Leeward  Islands ..%.«...  48,000 

£420,000 

On  the  SOth  al  June  last  the  specie  assets  of  the  Bank 
amounted  to  £372,514  8s.  9d.,  against  notes  in  cironlati<Hi 
amounting  to  £420,508  14s.  2d.  The  Bank  of  British  Guiana  in 
that  Colony  also  issues  notes,  the  amount  outstanding  on  the 
same  date  being  £65,534  ;  the  specie  reserve  on  the  same  date 
being  £67,745.  An  interesting  feature  is  that  while  the  notes 
of  Jamaica  are  £1  each  in  British  money,  the  notes  in  the  other 
Colonies  are  for  five  dollars  each,  which,  at  the  rate  of  48.  2d., 
is  equivalent  to  £1  Os.  lOd. 

In  Jamaica  all  Government,  as  well  as  commertsial,  accounts 
are  kept  in  sterling.  In  British  Guiana  all  accounts  are  kept  in 
dollars.  In  the  other  West  India  Possessions,  though  the 
Government  accounts  are  kept  in  sterling,  commercial  accounts 
are  for  the  most  part  kept  in  dollars.  It  may  seem  questionable 
whether,  in  these  circumstances,  I  have  been  right  in  classifying 
all  the  West  India  Islands  as  using  £  s.  d. ;  but,  except  for 
some  old  coins  still  remaining  in  British  Guiana,  there  are  not,  1 
believe,  any  coins  representing  fractions  of  a  dollar  in  circulation. 
I  beUeve  I  am  right  in  sajdng,  however,  that  the  halfpenny  and 
penny  are  generally  called  cents  and  two  cents,  and  c^er  coins 
in  the  same  way.  The  fact  is,  except  in  the  case  of  Newfound- 
land, to  which  I  shall  presently  allude,  there  is  no  gold  dollar  in 
the  world  at  4s.  2d.    It  probably  was  adopted  at  that  rate  as  an 
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approximate  to  the  United  States  gold  dollar  at  4s.  l*31d.,  and 
as  affording,  with  its  snbdivision  into  50  pence  and  100  half- 
pence, a  convenient  decimal  system. 

There  are  other  divergencies  from  our  English  law  regarding 
metallic  currency  ^^ich  it  is  well  to  note.  In  the  West  Indian 
Possessions  generally,  the  United  States  gold  coin  is  either  full 
legal  tender  or  passes  current  at  4s.  l*2d«  per  dollar  for  the 
quarter  eagle  and  larger  gold  coins,  and  48.  Id.  for  the  single 
dollar ;  and  rates  are  still  fixed  for  the  golddoubloon>  or  16-dollar 
piece,  at  £3  4s.,  and  also,  though  not  uniformly,  for  gold  French 
coins.  But  practically  there  is  very  little  gold  in  circulation. 
In  tiie  Bahamas  it  is  said  that  not  only  British  silver,  but 
British  copper  coins,  are  unlimited  legal  tender;  half  and 
quarter  dollar  United  States  silver  coins,  at  Ss.  And  Is. 
respectively,  and  French  silver  at  the  rate  of  five  francs  for 
3s.  10|d.  passing  current.  In  Bermuda  bronze  is  only  legal 
tender  up  to  lid.,  instead  of  to  Is.  as  in  England.  In  Jamiaica 
and  Turks'  Island  alone,  of  all  the  British  possessions,  nickel 
pence,  halfpence,  and  farthings  are  in  use.  The  natives,  it  is 
said,  object  to  bronze.  The  nickel  coins  are  manufactured  at  the 
London  Mint,  and  sent  out  at  the  cost  of  the  Colony.  They  are 
legal  tender  to  Is.,  6d.,  and  8d.  respectively,  thus  disregarding 
the  English  law  of  all  coins  below  the  penny  possessing  the  same 
legal  tender  property  as  the  penny  itself.  British,  silver  is  un- 
limited  legal  tender. 

West  Africa. 

Our  four  Possessions  in  the  West  of  Africa  are  much  alike  in 
their  monetary  arrangements.  It  seems  probable  that  in  all 
British  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  coins  are  legal  tender  according 
to  the  British  law,  but  definite  information  on  the  subject  is  not 
available.  The  5-franc  pieces  of  the  Latin  Union  are  in  circula* 
tion  in  aU  at  3s.  lO^d.,  which  is  about  their  nominal  gold  value,  and 
especially  in  Sierra  Leone  and  Gambia  it  would  seem  that  they 
are  very  extensively  used.  Gold  doubloons  and  United  States 
gold  coins  also  circulate  at  stated  rates,  and  gold  dust  is  also 
taken  at  £3  12s.  per  ounce.  In  Lagos  cowries  are  used  by  the 
natives,  .and  in  the  interior  of  the  country  brass  rods  sometimes 
form  the  instrument  of  exchange.  It  appears  that  in  many  places 
on  the  coast  the  native  Africans  use  gold  coins  for  neck  and  arm 
ornaments,  and  bury  their  silver  coins,  just  as  is  so  frequently 
done  in  India. 
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Paper  Cubbency. — United  Kingdom. 

In  the  group  of  countries  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  there 
is  no  State  paper  currency.  In  England  and  Wales  (but  not  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland)  the  Bank  of  England  notes  are  full  l^al 
tender,  and  although,  as  is  well  known,  they  stand  at  par,  or 
above  it,  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  by  law  they  are  only  con- 
vertible into  gold  at  the  ofSce  of  issue,  and,  if  issued  from  one  of 
the  branches,  at  London  as  well.  It  is  not  so  well  known  to  the 
present  generation  that  there  was  a  time,  within  the  memory  of 
some  who  are  still  living,  when  the  Bank  of  England  £5  note  was 
worth  only  £3  10s.  lOd.  in  gold,  and  that  the  issue  of  £1  and  £2 
notes  of  that  institution  was  only  abolished  in  1826.  The  Bank 
of  England  is  now  bound  to  keep  gold  and  silver  in  reserve — ^not 
less  than  three-fourths  of  the  total  amount  being  gold — for  the 
amount  of  its  notes  outstanding  over  and  above  the  sum  of 
£16,200,000  invested  in  Government  securities ;  and  the  issue  of 
notes  of  lower  denominations  than  £5  is  not  allowed.  The  notes 
of  private  and  joint  stock  banks  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  issued  for  sums  of  £1  and  over.  It  would  be 
impossible  in  this  paper  to  explain  fully  the  laws  under  which 
their  issue  is  restricted.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that,  though 
these  notes  are  freely  accepted  in  the  parts  of  the  Kingdom  where 
they  respectively  circulate,  they  are  not  by  law  legal  tender.  In 
December  last,  the  average  circulation  of  notes  of  all  kinds  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  nearly  £40,000,000,  or  rather  more  than  £1 
per  head  of  population. 

Paper  Currency. — Australasia  and  South  Africa. 

In  Australasia  and  South  Africa  notes  are  issued  by  various 
chartered  and  limited  hability  banks.  The  regulations  regarding 
the  incorporation  of  banking  companies  will  be  found  in  the  Colo- 
nial Office  list  (1889-90,  pp.  386, 387) .  The  principal  rules  in  regard 
to  the  issue  of  notes  by  chartered  banks  are  :  (a)  The  limitation  of 
the  amount  to  the  paid-up  capital ;  (6)  the  retention  of  metallic 
reserve  of  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  amount  of  notes  in  circu- 
lation ;  and  (c)  the  liability  of  shareholders  for  twice  the  amount 
of  their  share.  The  power  of  the  limited  banks  to  issue  notes  is 
not  restricted  by  law  in  the  same  way ;  but  under  42  Vict.,  cap. 
76,  sec.  6  (from  the  operation  of  which  the  Bank  of  South  Aus- 
tralia was  specially  exempted  by  a  subsequent  private  Act)  the 
liability  of  shareholders  in  these  banks  in  respect  to  note  issue  is 
unlimited. 
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The  notes  of  the  Australasian  banks  are  of  the  following 
denominations  :  £1,  &5,  £10,  £20,  &50,  and  £100. 

On  September  30  last  the  total  circulation  of  the  seven 
Colonies  amounted  to  £5,077,513,  or  roughly,  about  £1  5s.  per 
head  of  population,  the  coin  and  bullion  reserves  of  the  banks 
amounting  to  the  very  large  sum  of  £18,590,982. 

In  Natal  (and  also  in  the  Transvaal)  bank  notes  are  issued  for 
lOs.,  £1,  £4,  £5,  £10,  and  £20.  But  in  the  G^pe  Colony  there 
are  none  of  lower  denomination  than  £4.  The  note  circulation 
of  the  different  banks  in  South  Africa  on  June  30  last  amounted 
to  £1,379,236,  the  coin  reserve  being  £3,316,711.  Assuming  the 
population  at  2,250,000,  it  would  give  a  note  circulation  of  about 
twelve  shillings  a  head. 

I  come  now  to  the  Colonies  where  the  standard  of  value  is  the 
gold  dollar. 

Canada. 

A  marked  feature  in  the  monetary  system  of  Canada  is  the 
complete  maintenance  of  a  gold  standard,  although  there 
is  scarcely  any  gold  in  circulation,  and,  compared  with  most 
other  countries  in  which  similar  results  are  attained,  but  little 
gold  in  reserve.  The  account  money  consists  of  dollars,  cents, 
and  mills.  Provision  is  made  by  law  for  the  coinage  of  a  five- 
dollar  gold  piece,  but  this  has  never  been  carried  out.  The  British 
sovereign  by  law  passes  current  at  $4.86},  and  the  American 
eagle  -  at  $10,  and  its  multiples  and  halves  are  full  legal  tender  : 
and  gold  in  this  form  is  the  basis  of  the  paper  circulation,  the 
monetary  'Unit  being  identical  with  the  dollar  of  the  United 
States,  its  value  in  British  gold  being  4s.  1.31d.  Dominion  notes 
are  the  full  legal  tender  currency  of  the  country.  They  are  issued 
for  fractional  parts  of  a  dollar,  as  well  as  fori,  2,  4,  5,  10,  20,  50, 
100,  500,  and  1,000  dollars.  The  holder  can  claim  their  conversion 
into  gold  by  tendering  them  at  the  place  at  which  they  are  made 
payable.  Their  issue  is  limited,  and  their  convertibility  is 
guaranteed  as  follows : — 

(a)  Not  more  than  1,000,000  dollars  may  be  issued  at  any 
one  time,  and  not  more  than  4,000,000  dollars  in  any  one 
year. 

(6)  The  issue  department  must  hold  25  per  cent,  of  their  value 
in  gold  and  Dominion  securities  guaranteed  by  the  British 
Government,  not  less  than  15  per  cent,  being  in  gold. 

(c)  Dominion  debentures  must  be  held  for  the  balance  of  issue 

I 
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np  to  20,000)000  dollars,  everything  ia  excess  of  that  being 
covered  by  gold. 

The  total  issue  of  Dominion  notes  on  November  SO,  1889^ 
amounted  to  15,928,960  dollars,  of  which  6,531,961  dollars  waa 
in  one's  and  two's,  and  8,364,000  dollars  in  notes  of  500  and 
1,000  dollars. 

There  are  thirty-nine  Banks,  which  issue  notes  of  5  dollars  and 
multiples  thereof,  to  the  extent  of  their  unimpaired  capital. 
These  notes  are  issued  for  6,  10,  20,  50,  and  100  dollars. 
They  are  not  legal  tender,  but  they  must  always  be  received  in 
payment  to  the  Bank  of  issue  at  par,  and  are  redeemable  in  specie 
and  Dominion  notes  at  the  place  at  which  they  are  payable.  The 
amount  of  cash  reserves  to  meet  these  notes  is  not  fixed  by  law, 
but  as  a  rule  the  Banks  keep  a  reserve  of  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  of 
their  circulation  and  call  deposits.  They  are  required  to  keep  as 
near  as  practicable  one-half,  but  never  less  than  40  per  cent, 
of  their  reserves,  in  Dominion  notes.  Payments  not  exceeding  60 
dollars  must  be  made  in  notes  of  1, 2,  and  4  dollars,  at  the  option 
of  the  receiver. 

The  total  note  circulation  of  the  Banks  on  November  30  last 
amounted  to  34,899,830  dollars,  against  which  there  were  reserves 
of  6,620,069  dollars  in  specie,  and  9,669,644  dollars  in  Dominion 
notes. 

Silver  dollars  are  not  legal  tender  in  Canada.  The  subsidiary 
coins  consist  of  silver  coins  of  the  following  denominations,  50, 
25, 10,  5  cents,  and  of  copper,  1  cents.  They  are  all  manufactured 
in  England.  The  silver  coins  are  legal  tender  up  to  10  dollars, 
and  the  copper  up  to  25  cents. 

Newfoundland. 

Newfoundland  is  our  only  Possession  the  standard  of  which  is 
the  gold  dollar,  which  possesses  metallic  gold  coins  of  its  own 
c<NTesponding  to  the  standard.  The  Newfoundland  2-dollar 
gold  piece  is  struck  at  the  London  Mint  for  the  Newfoundland 
Government,  50,000,  20,000,  and  50,000  dollars  having  been 
coined  in  1882,  1885,  and  1888  respectively.  The  weight  is 
51*364  grcdns,  and  it  is  of  the  same  fineness  as  the  British 
sovereign.  The  Newfoundland  dollar  is  worth,  therefore,  exactly 
4s.  2d.,  or  at  the  rate  of  4*80  dollars  to  the  £1.  The  £1  and  10s. 
pieces  are  full  legal  tender  at  this  rate.  The  United  States 
eagle  and  its  multiples  and  parts  are  legal  tender  at  the  rate  of 
10  dollars  United  States  for  9*85  Newfoundland.     It  wiU  be  seen 
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that  ihe  Newfoundland  dollar  is  worth  a  trifle  more  than  the  Cana- 
dian dollar,  being,  in  fact,  exactly  the  same  as  the  imaginary  West 
Indian  dollar,  to  which  allnsion  has  been  made.  The  subsidiary 
silver  currency  consists  of  pieces  of  50,  20, 10,  and  5  cents,  which 
are  coined  in  England,  and  which  are  legal  tender  up  to  10 
dollars,  and  of  silver  of  the  United  Kingdom.  There  are  also 
special  bronze  cents.  There  are  two  banks  which  issue  notes, 
their  united  circulation  on  May  31  last  being  942,518  dollars.  A 
good  deal  of  the  trade  of  this  country  is  carried  on  by  barter. 

Ctfbub. 

The  money  of  Cyprus  consists  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  piastres, 
nine  piastres  being  equal  to  one  shilling.  The  only  difference 
between  it  and  the  British  system  being  in  the  use  of  piastres 
instead  of  pence ;  in  the  Turkish  li/a  at  162  piastres,  and  the 
French  napoleon  at  142^,  being  each  full  legal  tender,  as  well  as 
the  British  sovereign  at  180 ;  and  in  silver  and  bronze  coin  being 
legal  tender  for  £3  and  3s.  respectively,  instead  of,  as  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  £2  and  Is.  Bronze  piastres,  half  piastres, 
and  quarter  piastres  are  coined  by  the  British  Mint  for  use  in  the 
island.    There  is  no  paper  money. 

Heligoland. 

In  Heligoland  the  German  monetary  system  of  marks  and 
pfennigs  is  in  force. 

Gibraltar. 

In  Gibraltar  there  is  considerable  divergency  of  ^practice.  By 
an  order  in  Council  of  May,  1881,  the  new  Spanish  currency  was 
adopted,  and  this  is  now  the  sole  legal  tender ;  and  the  Govern- 
ment accounts  are  kept  in  pesetas  (corresponding  to  the  French 
franc)  and  centimes.  But  various  other  coins  circulate,  and  the 
accounts  of  the  mercantile  community  are  principally  kept  in 
dollars. 

India. 

By  far  the  most  important  silver  standard  country  in  this 
Bmpire  is  India,  and  it  is  right  that  I  should  explain  the  money 
of  that  country  in  full  detail.  Speaking  for  the  present  of  British 
India,  the  money  in  circulation  consists  (1)  of  Government 
rupees  and  half  rupees,  which  are  unlimited  legal  tender,  and  of 
quarter  rupees  and  eighth  of  rupees,  which,  though  of  the  same 
fineness  and  the  same  proportionate]] weight  as  the  larger  coins, 
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are  only  legal  tender  for  fractions  of  a  rupee.  (2)  Of  copper 
token  coins,  representing  ^\,  ^\,  t}v»  ftz^cLT^T  o^  &  rupee,  and 
called  respectively  double  pice,  pice,  half-pice,  and  pie ;  also  only 
legal  tender  for  fractions  of  a  rupee.  (3)  Of  Government 
currency  notes  of  the  following  denominations :  Bs.  5, 10,  20,  50, 
100,  1,000,  and  10,000.  These  are  unlimited  legal  tender  within 
the  circles  in  which  they  are  issued.  Accounts  are  kept  in 
rupees,  annas,  and  pies,  twelve  pies  going  to  an  anna,  and  sixteen 
annas  to  the  rupee.  The  anna,  however,  is  only  a  nominal 
division,  there  being  no  corresponding  coin.  The  rupee  contains 
180  grains  troy  of  silver,  'i\  fine;  and  the  Calcutta  and 
Bombay  mints  are  open  to  receive  bullion  from  all  comers  to  any 
extent  to  coin  into  rupees,  a  charge  of  one  per  mille  for  melting, 
and  two  per  cent,  seigniorage  being  made.  The  rupee  thus  coined 
is  the  foundation  of  the  monetary  systems  of  Ceylon  and 
Mauritius,  as  well  as  of  India.  By  law  the  rupee  is  legal  tender 
80  long  as  it  has  not  lost  more  than  two  per  cent,  in  weight,  and 
has  not  been  clipped,  or  filed,  or  defaced,  or  diminished  otherwise 
than  by  use.  In  India  there  have  been  short  weight  troubles  just 
as  in  England.  Formerly  in  some  parts  of  the  country  a  very  laige 
percentage  of  all  the  rupees  in  circulation  had  been  notched  or 
filed  by  village  money  dealers  and  others  to  test  the  genuineness 
of  the  coins.  The  coins  thus  marked  in  many  cases  sustained  an 
actual  loss  of  silver  in  the  operation,  and  in  all  they  became 
much  more  liable  to  subsequent  loss  from  abrasion.  Though 
legally  unciurent,  they  continued  to  pass.  The  Government  had 
to  incur  very  great  expense  in  recoinage ;  but  the  law  on  the 
subject  is  now,  I  believe,  generally  enforced,  and  the  currency  is 
kept  in  a  satisfactory  state. 

There  probably  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  arrange- 
ments for  subsidiary  money  are  so  perfect  as  they  are  in  British 
India.  Copper  coins  are  freely  exchanged  into  silver,  and  silver 
into  copper,  at  all  the  treasuries  and  sub-treasuries,  so  that  there 
is  never  any  inconvenience  or  loss  from  a  redundancy  or  deficiency 
of  small  change,  a  point  of  great  importance  in  a  country  like 
India,  where  so  many  of  the  everyday  transactions  are  for  such 

sinall  amounts. 

India. — ^Papeb  Citbbbncy. 

The  Government  paper  currency  is  the  only  note  circulation  in 
the  country.  Bs.  60,000,000  is  invested  in  Government  securi- 
ties, coin  or  bullion  being  held  to  meet  the  whole  circulation 
above  that  sum.    A  Bill  has  lately  been  introduced  into  the 
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legislative  council  to  increase  the  limit  of  investment.  The 
country  is  divided  into  circles  of  issue,  from  offices  in  which 
notes  are  issued  in  exchange  for  coin.  Notes  are  by  law  con- 
vertible only  at  the  office  of  issue  and  at  the  office  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Presidency  in  which  the  circle  is  situated.  But 
they  are  accepted  at  all  treasuries  of  India  inpayment  of  Govern- 
ment demands,  and  practically  they  circulate  all  over  India, 
independent  of  the  circle  to  which  they  belong.  The  circulation 
is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  population,  being  roughly 
at  the  rate  of  three-quarters  of  a  rupee  per  head,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population  is 
agricTiltural,  not  highly  educated.  I  give  an  instance  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  attend  a  note  circulation  among  such  people.  In 
1882  it  was  discovered  that  some  gaudy  handkerchiefs  made  in 
Manchester,  with  bad  imitations  of  currency  notes  stamped  on 
them,  had  twice  been  passed  off  on  ignorant  peasants  as  lawful 
currency.  In  consequence  the  importation  of  such  handkerchiefs 
was  prohibited. 

India. — Native  States. 

Many  of  the  native  States  of  India  have  separate  coinages  and 
monetary  systems  of  their  own ;  and  the  chiefs,  considering  as 
they  do  the  right  of  coining  an  appanage  of  royalty,  are  very 
jealous  of  their  powers  being  interfered  with.  It  is  often  a  source 
of  considerable  embarrassment  and  inconvenience ;  and  in  some 
cases,  at  any  rate,  arrangements  are  not  wisely  conducted.  It 
was  said  that  the  late  Maharaja  of  Kashmir,  where  there  were  three 
different  kinds  of  rupee  circulating,  besides  the  British  Govern- 
ment rupee,  discovered  that  one  sort  had  been  notoriously 
debased.  So  a  proclamation  was  issued  ordering  all  the  holders 
of  this  particular  kind  of  rupee  to  bring  them  in  for  examination ; 
a  more  summary  method  of  proceeding  than  that  adopted  by 
Mr.  Goschen  with  regard  to  pre-Yictorian  coin.  In  the  State  of 
Hyderabad,  where  a  very  large  British  cantonment  is  situated, 
the  rupee  is  much  less  valuable  than  our  own.  But  our  troops 
are  saved  from  loss  by  being  paid  in  the  British  Government 
coin. 

The  State  of  Travancore  affords  a  striking  instance  of  the 
inconvenience  arising  from  the  Native  States  having  a  different 
system  to  that  of  the  British  Government.  The  reckoning  in 
that  State  is  by  rupees,  which  are  worth  a  trifle  less  than  the 
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Grovemment  rupee/  fanams,  chnckramB,  and  cash.    Here  is  the 
table  of  value  :—- 

16  eash  =  1  chaokram. 

4  chnokrams  =  1  fanam. 

7  fanaxns        *  1  mpee  (Trayanoore). 

The  7  is  a  curious  number  to  find  in  such  a  table.    It  is,  how- 
ever, a  number  of  peculiar  importance  in  various  parts  of  India, 
which,  and  its  multiple  6i,  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the 
old  religious  and  political  institutions.    The  Travancore  Govern- 
ment, cannot,  however,  keep  either  the  fanam  or  rupee  in  circu- 
lation sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  community.    And  so 
it  comes  to  pass  that  in  the  district  of  Peermaad,  in  that  State, 
a  centre   of  an  important  European  coffee  planting  industry, 
the  British  Government  rupee  is  the  staple  coin.    But,  I  am 
speaking  of  ten  years  ago,  though  I  do  not  think  the  system  has 
been  since  changed,  some  of  the  European  planters,  at  any  rate, 
used  to  keep  their  accounts  in  Goverzmient  rupees,  chuckrams, 
and    cash.    Now^  the  Government  rupee  being   a  trifle   more 
valuable    than  the  Travancore  rupee,  its  equivalent  was  28(, 
instead  of  28  chuckrams,  so  that  what  we  used  to  know  at  school 
as  compound  arithmetic  was  rather  perplexing  in  these  accounts. 
To  bring  the  chuckrams  into  rupees,  we  had  to  divide  by  28^.  It 
may  be  a  slight  consolation  to  the  unsuccessful  advocates  of  a 
decimal  system,  who  complain  of  having  to  divide  by  12  to  bring 
their  pence  into  shilHngs,  that  in  one  part  of  the  world  people  are 
infinitely  worse  off. 

I  have  specimens  here  of  these  Travancore  coins,  if  any  would 
like  to  see  them  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings.  Unlike  the 
Travancore  cash,  the  copper  still  current  in  many  of  the  Native 
States  is  of  a  very  clumsy  character,  lumps  of  copper,  in  fact, 
with  a  very  rough  impression.  I  have  here  a  few  specimens  of 
these  also.  The  rate  at  which  many  of  these  *'  dubbas  "  pass 
constantly  varies  at  the  pleasure,  and  in  the  interest,  of  the  money- 
changers, considerable  hardship  being  thus  caused  to  the  poor. 
The  Government  of  India  is  doing  all  it  can  to  extend  its  own 
copper  system  over  the  country.  With  this  object,  they  agreed 
to  supply  the  Native  States  with  the  coins  at  their  actual  cost. 
But  the  money-changers  were  "too  many"  for  the  British 
Government,  and  so  arranged  matters  that  the  copper  which  had 
been  supplied  at  a  large  discount  came  pouring  back  into  the 
British  treasuries  at  par.  So  the  rule  had  to  be  altered,  and  token 
coins  are  now  supplied  at  their  nominal  value. 
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In  1875,  that  very  enlightened  stateBman,  Sir  Madhava  Bio, 
then  Minister  to  the  Maharaja  Holkar,  suggested  that  the  coinage 
in  the  Native  States  should  be  transferred  to  the  British  Mints, 
and  a  uniform  coinage  adopted.  Accordingly,  an  Act  was  passed 
in  1876,  under  which  the  British  Government  undertook  the 
coinage  of  such  Native  States  as  wished  it,  making  the  rupee,  with 
a  speciid  design,  on  the  same  legal  tender  footing  as  the  Govern- 
ment rupee.  The  Act  has  not,  I  believe,  been  taken  advantage  of 
to  any  great  extent,  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  in  time  it  will  lead 
to  the  adoption  of  one  uniform  system  all  over  the  peninsula. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  any  reliable  estimate  of  the  money  in 
circulation  in  India.  The  coinages  at  the  Mint  are  no  sure  guide, 
for  not  only  do  they  include  large  re-coinages,  but  it  is  known 
that  many  rupees  find  their  way  into  the  melting-pot  to  be  made 
into  ornaments,  or  are  hoarded  in  some  other  form.  At  a  guess, 
I*would  take  the  silver  actually  in  circulation  in  British  India  at 
Bs.  420,000,000,  or  llbout  Bs.  2  per  head  of  population.*  The 
value  of  the  copper  in  circulation  is  probably  about  Bs. 
35,000,000,  or  about  J  of  a  rupee  per  head  of  population. 
I  was  able  to  satisfy  myself,  by  satisfactory  evidence,  that 
during  the  terrible  famine  of  1877-78  more  than  400,000  rupees 
worth  of  copper  was  permanently  withdrawn  from  circulation  in 
the  Madras  Presidency,  thus  confirming  the  statistics  of  the 
deaths  which  occurred  during  that  calamitous  period. 

Under  the  Indian  Coinage  Act  the  Mints  are  required  to  coin 
gold  mohurs,  of  exactly  corresponding  weight  and  fineness  to  the 
sihrer  rupee,  called  15-rupee  pieces.  Gold  is  not  legal  tender  in 
India,  but  even  if  it  had  been,  the  high  rate  at  which  silver  is 
valued  in  the  15-rupee  gold  piece  would  have  rendered  the 
law  inoperative.  Some  few  of  these  coins  have  been  struck  for 
presents,  &c.,  their  value  at  the  present  rate  being  over  twenty- 
one  rupees.  In  1868  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  the  British 
sovereign  into  circulation,  the  treasuries  being  authorised  to 
receive  it  as  the  equivalent  often  and  a  quarter  rupees.  But  the 
bazaar  prices  were  even  then  higher,  and  the  Government  notifi- 
cation on  the  subject  had  no  efifect.  Under  the  Paper  Currency 
Act  the  Government  of  India  has  the  power  by  notification  to 


*  NoTS.— I  mean  this  estimate  to  exclude  silver  turned  into  omaments ; 
small  and  large  hoards  buried  or  locked  up  in  treasure  rooms ;  and  the 
balances  of  the  currency  department  and  Government  treasuries,  except  those 
held  by  the  banks. 
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authorise  that  one-fourth  of  the  total  amount  of  issues  above  the 
fixed  inyestment  may  be  held  in  gold,  but  this  power  has  not  yet 
been  exercised. 

Although  in  1878  the  Government  of  India  did  actually  propose 
the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard,  no  further  steps  have  been  taken 
in  that  direction. 

There  is  an  immense  amount  of  gold  in  India.  During  the 
last  ten  years  the  net  imports  of  this  metal  amounted  to  about 
£85,000,000.  It  is  much  used  for  ornaments  and  hoarding,  and 
a  complete  catalogue  of  the  different  gold  coins  which  have  been 
found  in  some  of  these  hoards  when  opened  up  would  be  most 
interesting.  English,  French,  and  Bussian  gold  coins,  sequins, 
and  ducats  were,  I  remember,  found  in  one  such  hoard — mixed 
up  with  Indian  gold  mohurs  of  different  sorts.  Gold  coins  form 
favourite  ornaments.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  children  of 
comparatively  poor  parents  with  three  or  four  of  these  gold  coins 
round  their  necks.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  value  of  gold 
at  present  in  India  amounts  to  over  £200,000,000,  a  sum  which, 
if  it  could  only  be  used  for  the  purpose,  would  be  much  more  than 
sufficient  to  establish  the  currency  of  India  on  a  gold  basis,  and 
save  the  evils  which  have  been  hitherto  caused  by  thefluctuationB 
in  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee. 

Mauritius. 

The  Mauritius  standard  of  value  is  the  Indian  Government 
rupee,  which  with  the  half,  the  quarter,  and  the  eighth  of  a 
rupee  are  full  legal  tender  without  limit  of  amount.  Accounts, 
however,  instead  of  being  kept  according  to  the  Indian  practice 
in  rupees,  annas,  and  pies,  are  kept  in  rupees  and  cents,  the 
divisional  money  being  specially  coined  in  London.  This  consists 
of  silver  coins  of  20  and  10  cents,  each  containing  only  four- 
fifths  of  pure  silver,  instead  of,  as  the  rupee  and  its  division  do, 
eleven-twelfths,  and  of  bronze  pieces  of  5,  2,  and  1  cent  each, 
legal  tender  up  to  Bs.  5.  Besides  this  money  there  is  a  Govern- 
ment paper  currency  in  the  island,  issued  under  Ordinance  8 
of  1876.  It  consists  of  notes  of  the  denominations  of  5, 10,  and 
50  rupees  each,  which  are  full  legal  tender  and  convertible  into 
rupees  at  the  office  of  issue.  Their  convertibility  is  secured  by 
an  amount  equal  to  half  the  circulation  being  held  in  rupees^ 
the  remaining  half  being  invested  in  securities  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  in  securities  payable  in  rupees  of  the  Govern- 
ment  of  India,  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo- 
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nies.  There  is  special  provision  made  by  Ordinance  20  of  1887, 
under  which  a  certain  proportion  of  the  improved  rupee  value 
of  sterling  securities  thus  held  can  be  taken  to  the  general 
revenue.  The  notes  outstanding  on  the  Slst  of  October  last 
amounted  to  3,149,650  rupees,  being  an  average  of  about  8^ 
rupees  per  head. 

Ceylon. 

In  Ceylon  a  very  similar  monetary  system  prevails,  the  Indian 
Government  rupee  and  its  subdivisions  being  full  legal  tender. 
This  island,  however,  has  no  subdivisional  silver  of  its  own,  the 
Indian  silver  pieces  representing  25  and  12^  cents  being  used  for 
the  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  copper  coins  of  5  cents,  1 
cent,  ^  cent,  and  i  cent,  legal  tender  up  to  50  cents.  This  i  cent 
is,  with  the  exception  of  the  Travancore  cash,  I  believe,  the 
least  valuable  coin  in  the  whole  British  Empire,  for,  taking  the 
rupee  even  as  high  as  18d.,  it  represents  -g^  of  a  farthing.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  a  coin  of  such  small  value 
is  useful,  and  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  any  practical  incon- 
venience is  felt  from  the  absence  of  silver  coins  representing  the 
decimal  parts  of  the  rupee. 

After  the  failure  of  the  Oriental  Bank  a  State  paper  currency 
was  established  in  Ceylon.  The  notes  which  are  of  the  denomi- 
nation of  5,  10,  50,  100,  600,  and  1,000  rupees  are  full  legal 
tender,  and  are  convertible  at  the  office  of  issue.  Half  of  the 
amount  issued  may  be  invested  in  securities  of  the  United  King- 
dom or  of  British  Colonies  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State^ 
which  need  not  be  sold  until  the  specie  reserve  is  reduced  to  one- 
third  of  the  circulation.  The  notes  outstanding  on  October  31, 
1889,  amounted  to  5,199,375  rupees,  an  average  of  nearly  two 
rupees  per  head,  the  coin  and  bullion  being  2,436,664  rupees. 

British  Honduras. 

In  the  Handbook  of  British  Honduras  there  is  a  paper  written 
by  Mr.  Woods  showing  very  graphically  the  inconvenience  caused 
by  the  imcertain  and  insufficient  currency  laws  which  prevailed 
in  British  Honduras  before  the  Boyal  proclamation  of  September, 
1887.  Now,  the  Guatemalan,  Chilian,  and  Peruvian  dollars,  all 
of  the  same  weight  and  fineness  as  the  five-franc  piece  of  the 
Latin  Union,  are  full  legal  tender.  Subdivisions  of  the  same  coins 
are  legal  tender  up  to  50  dollars.  One-cent  pieces,  which  are 
specially  struck  at  the  London  mint  for  the  Honduras  Govern- 
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ment,  are  legal  tender  up  to  half  a  dollar.  It  is  well  to  remem- 
ber the  entirely  different  footing  on  which  these  Central  and 
Soath  American  dollars  stand  to  the  five-franc  pieces  of  the  Latin 
Union.  These  last  are  representatives,  or  tokens,  of  gold.  The 
dollars,  on  the  other  hand,  only  represent  their  own  intrinsic 
value.  On  the  Continent  special  notices  are  prepared  warning 
the  unwary  what  to  receive  and  what  to  reject,  and  these  dollars 
are  specially  depicted  in  a  tableau  which  is  now  before  me. 

HoKo  Kong. 

In  1862  a  mint  was  established  at  Hong  Kong  to  coin  dollars 
equivalent  in  value  to  Mexican,  but  was  abandoned  in  1869  on 
account  of  the  expense  to  the  colony.  Since  then  Mexican  dol- 
lars, containing  377  grains  of  pure  silver,  and  worth,  with  silver  at 
45d.  an  oimce,  3s.  2*21d.,  have  been  imported ;  and,  though  I  cannot 
find  it  clearly  so  stated,  they  appear  to  be  full  legal  tender.  Once 
or  twice  the  mercantile  community  have  asked  for  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  a  mint,  but  the  proposition  was  not  acceded  to.  A 
peculiar  feature  of  the  Hong  Kong  currency  arrangement  is  the 
enormous  quantity  of  small  silver,  coined  for  Hong  Kong,  which 
is  absorbed  in  China.  Special  20, 10,  and  5  cent  pieces  are  coined 
in  England  for  this  Colony,  but  nine-tenths  of  these,  it  is  esti- 
mated, pass  out  of  the  Colony.  They  are  said  to  be  hoarded  and 
to  be  used  as  ornaments.  They  are  only  -J^^^^  fine,  and  their 
issue,  therefore,  is  not  attended  with  expense.  But  the  arrange- 
ment appears  undesirable.  If  these  coins  are  hoarded,  the  time 
may  come  when  their  real  value  as  silver  will  be  understood,  and 
they  may  be  brought  back  into  the  Colony  which  may  then  suffer 
all  the  inconveniences  of  a  superabundant  token  currency. 

There  are  three  banks  in  Hong  Kong,  viz.,  the  Chartered  Mer- 
cantile, the  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and  China,  and  the  Hong 
Kong  and  Shanghai  Banks,  the  note  circulation  of  which  in 
December,  1888,  amounted  to  $5,617,475. 

Labuan. 

In  Labuan  the  Mexican  dollar  is  also  the  standard  of  value, 
though  other  dollars  also  circulate.  The  small  silver  and  copper 
of  the  Straits  Settlements  are  legal  tender  up  to  $20  and  $1 
respectively.  Lately,  too,  the  British  North  Borneo  copper  coins 
have  been  included  in  the  legal  tender  list. 

Stbaits  Settlements.  « 
Here,  too,  the  Mexican  dollar  is  the  principal  coin  in  use,  though 
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other  dollars  also  circulate.  The  Straits  Settlements,  too,  like 
Hong  Kong,  have  a  special  subsidiary  silver  currency  ^^^^  fine  of 
their  own,  legal  tender  up  to  $2,  and  copper  cents,  half  cents  and 
quarter  cents,  up  to  $1.  The  same  three  banks  which  issue  notes 
in  Hong  Kong  also  provide  for  the  paper  circulation  of  Singapore 
and  Penang,  and  the  Chartered  Mercantile  alone  for  that  of 
Malacca.  The  total  value  of  the  notes  in  circulation  in  1888  was 
$6,134,176. 

British  Nobth  Bobneo. 

In  British  North  Borneo,  too,  the  Mexican  dollar  is 
the  standard  of  value,  supplemented  by  large  quantities  of 
copper  cents  and  half  cents  sent  out  from  England,  the  cir- 
culation of  which  is  not  confined  to  the  Company's  territory. 
The  nominal  value  of  copper  sent  out  since  the  Company 
got  their  charter,  is  412,500  dollars.  There  is  also  a  State 
paper  currency  in  the  territory,  notes  of  very  excellent  appearance, 
the  issue  of  which  is  backed  by  the  retention  in  specie  of  one- 
third  of  the  amount  in  circulation,  having  been  prepared  in 
England.  They  are  for  one,  five,  and  twenty-five  dollars,  and  a 
ten-dollar  note  is  in  course  of  preparation.  Present  issue, 
110,000  dollars. 

I  have  not  included  British  New  Guinea  in  my  list.  I  appre- 
hend that  it  will  follow  Australia,  and  adopt  the  money  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Meanwhile,  as  indicating  the  measure  of  value 
hitherto  in  force  in  that  teipritory,  it  is  interesting  to  read  that 
Draveri,  a  chief  who  murdered  a  trading  captain  named  Miller, 
was  fined  by  the  late  Sir  Peter  Scratchley,  and  paid  his  fine  with 
''a  girdle  and  four  arm-shells." 

A  consideration  of  the  facts  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe 
will,  I  think,  result  in  the  conclusion  that  there  id  a  great  diver- 
sity, not  merely  of  system,  but  of  details  in  the  same  system, 
throughout  the  Empire.  There  is  not  only  the  great  difference 
between  the  gold  and  silver  standards,  but  we  find  that  these 
standards  are  expressed  differently,  the  gold  standard,  for  the 
most  part  indeed,  in  the  well-known  pound  sterling,  but  in  some 
places  in  dollars,  the  silver  standard  in  some  places  in  rupees, 
and  in  others  in  dollars.  And  there  are  differences  in  dollars. 
We  have  the  gold  dollar  of  Canada,  and  the  differing  dollar  of 
Newfoundland,  and  the  strange  equivalent  of  this  last,  the 
nominal  gold  dollar  of  the  West  Indies,  based  not  on  gold, 
but  on  representatives  of  gold.    Then  we  have  the  silver  Mexican 
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dollar  of  China,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  other  places :  and 
the  five-franc  piece  dollar  of  British  Honduras.  I  cannot  bni 
think  that  this  diversity  of  detail  must  mean  some  incon- 
venience, some  injury  to  trade. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  our  new  double  florin  should  be 
treated  as  a  dollar,  and  that  it  might  become  the  dollar  of  the 
Empire.  I  have  ventured  to  point  out  the  unsatisfactory  relation 
which  the  intrinsic  value  of  our  British  silver  coins  bears  to  their 
nominal  gold  value,  and  until  this  be  remedied  (either  by  a  great 
rise  in  the  price  of  silver,  or  by  more  silver  being  put  into  the 
coins)  any  attempt  to  employ  the  double  florin  as  a  world-wide 
dollar  must  inevitably  end  in  disaster.  I  am  one  of  those,  how- 
ever, who  think  that  sooner  or  later  gold  will  become  the  measur- 
ing  monetary  standard  of  the  whole  British  Empire ;  and  when 
this  comes  about  we  may  hope  to  see  a  double  florin  passing  all 
over  the  world  as  the  fifth  part  of  a  sovereign,  with  greater 
assurance  than  the  five-franc  piece  now  passes  as  the  fourth  pari 
of  a  napoleon. 

One  point  to  which  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  is  the 
lesson  which  may  be  learnt  of  the  possibility  of  maintaining  a 
gold  standard  of  value  with  but  very  little  gold  in  reserve.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Canada,  where  the  standard  is  fully 
maintained  by  State  and  bank  paper  currencies  based  on  only 
25  per  cent,  of  gold,  and  with  very  little  gold  in  circulation,  and 
by  the  case  of  the  West  Indies,  where  there  is  no  gold  at  all. 
This  seems  to  me  to  indicate  the  possibihty  of  our  extending  our 
gold  standard  system,  if  only  the  gold  we  have  is  economically 
used.  Our  present  system  acts  rather  as  a  premium  on  gold 
being  used  as  ornaments.  We  (and  other  nations  as  well)  make 
our  gold  into  small  coins,  which  find  their  way  on  to  the  necks 
and  arms  of  Asiatics  and  Africans,  instead  of  serving  the  more 
useful  purpose  of  a  standard  of  measurement.  I  am  glad  that 
the  introduction  of  twenty-shilling  notes  has,  it  is  understood* 
been  decided  upon — an  important  step  I  consider  towards  the 
economy  in  gold.  In  connection  with  this  subject  I  append  a 
paper  showing  the  proportions  of  metallic  reserve  against  the 
different  paper  currency  systems  of  the  Empire. 

I  also  append  a  statement,  which  does  not  pretend  to  statistic 
cal  accuracy,  of  the  estimated  money  in  circulation  per  head  of 
population  of  the  whole  Empire.  Much  of  it,  indeed,  is  neces- 
sarily based  on  guesses,  but  some  of  these  guesses  have  been  made 
for  me  by  gentlemen  in  whose  judgment  I  have  great  confidence. 
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I  feel  that  I  have  very  imperfectly  accomplished  my  task,  but 
I  do  take  credit  to  myself  for  having  drawn  the  attention  of  this 
inflaential  body  to  an  important  subject  which  has  never  before 
been  brought  before  the  Fellows  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute. 


APPENDIX  A. 
Statkhestt  of  Papeb  Gibculation,  akd  Coin  akd  Bullion  Resebve. 


United  Kingdom... £ 

AnitralafliA  £ 

South  Africa    £ 

W.  Indian  Colonies  £ 
M»1U £ 


Canada   

Newfoundland 


.$ 


India  Rs. 

Ceylon    Rs. 

Maaritins Rs. 


DrU. 


1889. 

Average 

Deo. 
Sept  80 

June  80 

June  30 


Nov.  80 


Nov.  80 
Oct.  81 
Oct.  81 


HoogKong  $ 

Straits  Settlements  $ 
Brit.  North  Borneo  $ 


Xotatln 
ClNotetion. 


Cola  And 
BoUloa 


t89,922,018 

6,077,618 

1,879,286 

486,088 

88,000 


41,219,146 
941,618 


166,677,606 
6,199,876 
3,149,660 


6,617,476 

6,184,176 

110,000 


^26,620,896 

18,690,982 

8,816,711 

840,269 


o«Btaff« 


10,284,641 


106,677,626 
2,486,664 
1,606,400 


86,700 


66-7 
866^4 
240-3 

70 


24-9 


64 

46*9 

61 


88-8 


Dominion  notes 
held  bj  the 
Banks  are  ex- 
cluded from  the 
notes  in  drou- 
latlon. 


*  The  figures  in  this  column  include  the  reserves  to  meet  general  banking 
liabilities  as  weU  as  notes. 

t  Includes  £2,403,426  notes  of  English  Banks. 

%  Bxdudes  gold  held  by  English  Private  and  Joint  Stock  Banks,  estimated  at 
£8,000,000. 
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Estimated  Mokby  in  CiECULiLTiON  per  Head  of  Population. 


United  Kingdom   . .  £ 

AustralaBia £ 

Soath  Africa £ 

WXCdoniei £ 

Malta    £ 

Cyprus £ 

Canada .....$ 

Newf  onndland    ....  $ 

British  India* ....  Rs. 

Ceylon Rs. 

Hanritins Rs. 


8.88 
4.70 

f 

2 

8i 


1.50 


SUTer. 

Copper. 

Total. 

10«.  6<2. 

6^(2. 

1  14  7i 

8  11 

^d. 

2  0  0 

5  1 

Id. 

0  14  2 

10  6 

8(2. 

0  11  0 

18  1 

Bd. 

8  8  11 

2  2 

bd. 

0  13  4 

1.0 

0.05 

1.05 

1.60 

0.05 

8.05 

2 

i 

21 

2* 

i 

21 

12 

i 

m 

Giaad  Total 


2  15    7^ 

3  8  0 
16  2 
0  17  0 
3  12  11 
0  13    4 

7.75 
2li 

H 

20| 


*  Excluding  money  of  native  states,  the  Grovemment  cash  balances,  and  money 
hoarded. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  H.  F.  BiLLiNGHUBST :  I  did  not  expect  to  have  been  called 
upon  to  make  any  remarks  upon  this  paper,  and  before  doing  so 
I  should  have  preferred  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  studying 
it,  and  of  thus  being  able  to  do  full  justice  to  the  statements  of 
its  talented  author.  However,  I  am  in  the  same  position  as 
that  of  most  gentlemen  present,  namely,  that  I  have  only  heard 
the  lecture  as  it  has  been  read  by  Mr.  Probyn,  but  I  can  say  this 
— that  I  consider  it  to  be  an  excellent  and  accurate  statement  of 
the  currency  in  the  great  British  Empire  at  the  present  time. 
We  are  so  accustomed  in  this  country  to  deal  only  with  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  and  their  representatives,  notes,  that  scarcely 
any  of  us  have  any  idea  of  the  vast  numbers  and  descriptions  of 
coins  or  of  money  that  are  in  use  in  various  parts  of  the  British 
Empire.  I  am  very  glad  to  leam  that  so  large  a  proportion  of 
this  coin  is  issued  on  the  gold  basis,  and  I  certainly  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  the  greatness  of  this  country 
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in  its-commercial  affairs  is  dtie  to  the  fact  of  all  its  transactions 
being  based  on  the  gold  standard,  the  foreigner  being  aware  that 
he  can  always  claim  from  ns  at  any  moment  the  equivalent 
of  onr  debt  in  the  one  standard  of  value — gold.     Of  course, 
our  operations  here  are   carried   on  to  an  enormous  extent 
on   credit,  and  if   we   come   to   consider  the   matter  calmly, 
we  must  see  how  small  our  stock  of  gold  is  as  representing 
the  bulk  of  our  liabilities.    The  lecturer  considers  that  there 
is  at  least  £200,000,000  sterling  of  gold  in  India,  that  may  be 
available  under  certain  circumstances  for  the  wants  of  the  Empire 
should  it  be  needed,  which  is  a  matter  of  great  consolation.   The 
lecturer  also  remarked  that  we  shall  shortly  know  exactly  how 
much  gold  there  is  in  this-  country  by  calculations  based  on  the 
pre- Victorian  sovereigns  now  being  called  in.    The  date  for  this 
calling  in   was  fixed  for  February  13,  but  it  has  now  been 
extended  to  March  31.     The  coins  have  not  come  in  so  rapidly  as 
was  expected — ^we  are  rather  conservative,  or  perhaps  I  should  say 
dilatory,  in  such  matters — and  bankers  and  others  have  not  taken 
full  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  send  in  these  pre- Victorian 
coins  and  get  full  value  for  them,  though  I  trust  we  shall  get  in 
the  major  part  very  shortly.    What  has  struck  me  as  very  pecu- 
liar is  that  the  currency  of  Canada  should  be  based  upon  a  gold 
standard,  and  that  there  should  be  so  little  gold  existing  there. 
It  is  a  matter  which  requires  looking  into  and  studying,  for  one 
cannot  apprehend  how  operations  are  carried  on  on  a  gold  basis 
with  so  little  gold  existing.    Having  regard  to  the  various  de- 
scriptions of  coins  mentioned  in  the  statement  of  the  various 
monetary  systems  of  the  British  Empire  which  is  contained  in 
the  early  part  of  the  paper — the  United  States  dollar,  which  has 
found  its  way  to  Canada  and  other  places ;  the  rupee,  or  silver 
currency  of  India,  and  the  Mexican  dollar  in  circulation  in  Hong 
Kong  and  other  outlying  areas — I  take  it  that,  had  proper  mea*. 
sures  been  taken  when  the  United  States  were  first  peopled  from 
this  country,  the  British  currency  would  have  been  prevalent 
there  at  the  present  moment.    I  am  not    suiiiciently    aware 
of  the  history  of  the  matter,  but  presume  that  the  Mexican 
dollar  was    the   basis    of    the    United    States'    dollar,   which 
seems  to  have  spread  over  the  whole  of  the   United    States, 
Canada,   Newfoundland,  and  other  places,  whereas  the  later 
Colonies  of  England — I  refer  more  particularly  to  Australia — 
have  adopted  our  currency  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.    Of 
course,  in  India,  which  we  did  not  colonise,  but  conquered,  we 
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adapted  ourselves  to  the  currency  of  the  country.  From  a  general 
review  of  the  whole  matter,  it  would  seem  that,  however  desirable 
it  may  be  to  consolidate  the  whole  of  our  possessions  into  one 
grand  Empire,  in  the  matter  of  coin  we  can  never  hope  for  one 
single  basis.  In  the  first  place,  our  own  division  of  pounds,  shU- 
lings,  and  pence  is  anomalous,  and  any  attempt  to  introduce  the 
decimal  system  could  never  be  successfully  made,  because  we 
could  not  deal  with  the  small  coins  used  by  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people.  In  the  same  way,  in  all  our  (Colonies  and  Dependencies, 
we  should  probably  never  be  able  to  obtain  uniformity  by 
changing  the  currency  now  in  use.  We  must,  therefore,  do  what 
it  appears  we  have  already  succeeded  in  doing — adapt  ourselves, 
in  the  best  way  we  can,  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  paper  is  one  of  very  great 
ability,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  that  has  ever  been  read  before 
the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute. 

Mr.  Stephen  Boubne  :  I  feel  anxious  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  subject  before  us  to-night,  because,  whilst  according  to 
the  author  of  the  paper  the  praise  which  is  so  justly  due  for  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  he  has  presented  to  us  a  ver}'  valu- 
able amount  of  information  respecting  the  existing  coins  of  this 
Empire,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  there  are  one  or  two  phrases 
in  his  lecture  which  cannot  meet  with  imiversal  acceptance. 
I  hardly  think  that  the  best  political  economists  would  agree 
with  the  statement  that  *'  money  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
production  of  wealth."  Money  is  simply  the  representative  of 
wealth — in  itself  is  not  to  be  deemed  a  means  of  producing  it ; 
and  I  think  it  very  essential  that  this  fallacy  should  not  prevail. 
The  ignorant  and  uneducated  among  us  are  too  prone  to  look 
upon  the  accumulation  of  gold,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  real 
wealth  of  any  country,  namely,  those  articles  which  are  of  use 
and  importance  in  preserving  the  existence  and  promoting  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  the  people.  Again,  I  scarcely  think  it 
correct  to  say  that  note  issues  are  to  be  included  in  the  term 
"money,"  because  note  issues  certainly  do  not  increase  the 
wealth  of  the  coimtry.  They  may  increase  the  facility  of  carry- 
ing on  barter  or  trade  without  the  aid  of  money,  but  we  can 
hardly  call  them  money.  If  we  turn  to  Appendix  A  of  the  paper, 
where  it  is  stated  that  the  coin  and  bullion  reserve  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  twenty-six  millions,  and  the  notes  in  circulation 
thirty-nine  miUions,  it  is  quite  clear  that  coin  and  bullion  are  held 
—in  England  especially — as  security  for  the  notes ;  therefore,  the 
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twenty-si]^  mUlions  in  notes  cannot  be  considered  an  addition  to  our 
stock  of  money.  If  we  adopted  the  notion  that  note  issues  are  to  be 
included  as  money,  we  should  have  to  take  a  great  deal  of  other 
paper,  which  passes  just  as  easily  and  usefully  as  notes  represent- 
ing money  do  in  carrying  on  the  transactions  of  our  great  country. 
I  think  there  is  a  great  error  m  the  prevaiUng  idea  that  there  is 
necessity  for  a  larger  amount  of  gold.  I  am  at  issue  with  Mr. 
Giffen  and  some  others  who  speak  a  great  deal  about  the  appre- 
ciation of  gold,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  in  this  country  we  never 
had  more  gold,  in  proportion  to  our  need  for  the  use  of  it,  than 
we  have  at  the  present  moment,  because  we  have  learned,  through 
onr  mercantile  and  banking  transactions,  by  the  interchange 
of  paper  to  do  without  a  great  deal  of  gold  in  carrying  on  our 
business.  Perhaps  this  is  rather  a  fundamental  point  on  which  I 
am  venturing  to  differ  from  Mr.  Probyn,  but  surely  it  is  inexpe- 
dient that  we  should  inculcate  notions  that  seem  to  be  so  fallacious. 
The  writer  of  the  paper  has  certainly  pointed  out  an  evil  when 
he  remarks  upon  the  inexpediency  of  keeping  our  token  value  at 
so  small  a  figure  now  that  the  price  of  silver  has  deteriorated. 
We  must  put  more  silver  into  our  five-shilling  pieces  if  we  do  not 
want  to  be  exposed  to  serious  inconvenience.  There  is  a  great 
temptation  to  Gk>vemment  to  coin  as  much  silver  as  possible 
when  it  circulates  at  a  much  more  enhanced  value  than  is 
represented  by  its  intrinsic  worth.  Another  point  is  that  in 
view  of  so  many  auriferous  discoveries  being  made  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  we  are  probably  on  the  eve  of  a  very  large 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  gold,  and  this  would  tend  to  lessen 
the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  disparity  of  the  two  metals. 
If  we  had  more  gold  in  circulation  it  would  certainly  increase 
the  gold  value  of  silver,  but  the  remedy  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  consist  in  the  adoption  of  any  bi-metallic  system.  All 
history  serves  to  show  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  maintain 
a  relative  value  for  any  length  of  time  between  any  two  substances 
— whether  gold,  or  silver,  or  com,  or  anything  else.  No  doubt 
the  ease  with  which  gold  is  transported  would  speedily  disturb 
any  relation  which  could  be  fixed  by  law  as  the  proportionate 
value  of  silver.  Such  relation  would  be  liable  to  be  upset  by  any 
large  discovery  of  gold,  so  that  I  think  any  attempt  to  tamper 
with  the  coinage  by  introducing  a  double  standard  would  land  us 
in  great  confusion,  out  of  which  we  should  find  it  very  difficult 
indeed  to  emerge.  With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  gold  in  circula- 
tion in  any  country,  such  an  estimate  must  be  very  largely  a  matter 
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of  guess.  I  highly  appreciate  the  efforts  of  those  gentlemen  who 
are  conducting  very  patient  investigations  in  this  direction, 
but  I  question  whether  their  inquiries  will  result  in  anything  like 
an  accurate  determination  of  the  amount  of  gold  we  possess.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  large  amount  of  gold  which  the  lecturer 
estimates  to  exist  in  India  is  really  to  be  foun4  there,  it  would  at 
'  once  solve  the  difficulty  of  introducing  a  gold  standard  into  the 
Indian  Empire.  By  setting  up  this  standard  we  should  bring 
out  from  its  hidden  reserves  a  large  proportion  of  that  which  is 
now  hoarded,  and  make  it  more  generally  useful.  The  great 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  establishing  a  gold  standard  for  India  has 
been  the  supposed  drain  it  would  produce  on  the  bullion  of  the 
world,  in  the  same  way  as  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  in 
Grermany  did  depreciate  the  value  of  silver,  by  throwing  it  out  of 
circulation,  and  withdrawing  from  other  places  a  lai;ge  amount  of 
gold  in  its  room.  The  difficulty  of  fixing  a  gold  standard  now 
would  arise  in  consequence  of  the  depreciation  of  silver.  Up  to 
the  present  time  the  calling  in  of  the  gold  coins,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made,  has  not  been  very  readily  responded  to.  If 
the  presumed  quantity  had  been  in  circulation  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  probably  have  received  more,  and  would 
not  have  extended  the  date  for  its  reception  until  March  31.  I 
saw,  however,  a  curious  argument  in  one  of  the  journals  of 
to-day,  recommending  the  holders  of  pre-Victorian  gold  to  retain 
it  in  their  possession,  for  in  a  little  while  it  would  become  so 
scarce  as  to  be  valuable  to  coin  collectors,  who  would  be  willing 
to  pay  more  for  it  than  it  is  now  worth.  Considering  the  mania 
which  leads  to  enormous  sums  being  spent  on  postage  stamps, 
I  think  this  suggestion  would  appeal  to  a  great  many  people, 
and  induce  them  to  retain  in  their  possession  that  which 
they  would  otherwise  send  to  the  bank*  The  whole  of  this 
seems  to  point  to  the  ease  with  which  we  might  really  adopt 
one  standard  for  the  whole  of  the  British  Empire,  and  to  do 
this  would  be  no  small  step  towards  the  Federal  Union  of 
the  Colonies.  The  attainment  of  this  object  could  not  better  be 
promoted  than  by  the  introduction  and  adoption,  piece  by  piece, 
of  the  regulations  and  systems  of  the  Mother  Country,  which 
should  at  last  pervade  the  whole  of  our  Empire.  Coinage  should 
be  a  very  easy  thing  to  begin  with.  We  might  then  go  on  to 
weights  and  measures,  and  so  on,  until  by  degrees,  owing  to  iden- 
tical laws  and  usages,  the  whole  of  our  possessions  might  become 
assimilated  to  the  Mother  Country.    Much  advantage  would 
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accrae  to  trade,  and  an  impetus  be  given  to  the  transport  of  large 
numbers  of  oar  population  from  the  home  country  to  the  GolonieSi 
i^hen  they  found  that  money,  laws,  customs,  and  things  in  general 
(perhaps  postage  in  particular)  were  analogous  to  those  which 
they  had  left  behind.  No  doubt  the  great  fact  to  be  realised  here 
at  home  is  the  necessity  of  inducing  our  population  to  leave  the 
centre  which  they  cling  to  here,  and  spread  themselves  over  our 
whole  dominion.  We  must  always  keep  this  point  steadily  in 
view,  and  until  we  do  that  we  shall  never  get  rid  of  the  many 
evils  under  which  we  groan  in  this  country  at  the  present  time, 
or  develop  to  the  full  extent  the  various  possessions  which  go  to 
make  up  our  great  and  glorious  Empire.  I  beg  to  tender  my 
thanks,  and  the  thanks,  I  am  sure,  of  the  whole  meeting,  to  Mr. 
Probyn,  for  the  very  lucid  manner  in  which  he  has  dealt  with  his 
subject,  and  for  the  very  valuable  information  which  he  has  placed 
in  our  possession. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Thobnton,  C.S.I. :   The  only  observations  I  have 
to  offer  on  Mr.  Frobyn's  paper  have  reference  to  that  portion 
of  it  which  deals  with  the  currencies  of  India.    In  that  portion 
Mr.  Frobyn  appropriately  c^s  attention  to  the  great  incon- 
venience resulting  from   the  fact  that  many  of  the  feudatory 
states  of  India  coin  and   circulate  in  their  territories  rupees 
differing  in  weight  and  fineness  from  the  British  rupee.    He 
has  correctly  stated  that,  with  a  view  of  gradually  putting  an 
end  to  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  things,  an  Act  was  passed 
in  1876  by  the  Legislative.  Council  of  India,  empowering  the 
British  Gk>venunent  to  enter  into  arrangements  with  Native 
States,  whereby  the   latter  should  agree  to  close  their  mints, 
and  the  former  undertake  to  coin  rupees  for  them  of  the  same 
weight  and  fineness  as    British    rupees,  but  with  a  special 
device  appropriate  to  the  different  Native  States  concerned — the 
rupees  so  coined  to  have  free  circulation  in  British  India.    It  so 
happens  that  in  1876  and  1877  I  held  the  post  of  Acting  Foreign 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  and  it  therefore  became 
my  duty,  under  the  orders  of  the  Viceroy,  to  endeavour  to  carry 
out  the  measure.    During  the  time  I  held  office  I  succeeded  in 
carrying  it  out  completely  in  the  case  of  one  Native  State — the 
Bajput  State  of  Alwar.    For  this  State  a  large  number  of  rupees 
were  coined  in  the  Calcutta  Mint,  having  an  effigy  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Empress  on  the  obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  a  special 
device  connecting  the  coinage  with  the  State  which  issued  it.    So 
far  as  I  am  aware  the  arrangement  worked  well,  and  I  was  in 
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negotiation  with  two  or  three  other  Native  States  for  the  same 
object  when  I  was  transferred  to  another  appointment.  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  heard  this  evening  that  my  negotiations 
had  borne  fruit,  and  that  the  measure  had  been  extended ;  but  I 
gather  from  Mr.  Probyn's  paper  that  this  has  not  been  the  case. 
If  so,  I  cannot  but  think  it  a  matter  for  great  regret ;  for  I  feel 
certain  that,  if  the  Foreign  Department  of  the  Government  of 
India  would  seriously  turn  its  attention  to  the  subject,  it  would 
succeed,  without  great  difficulty,  in  inducing  other  Native  States 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  State  of  Alwar,  and  place  their 
diverse  currencies  on  the  same  footing  with  that  of  British  India. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  some  observations  have  been  made 
as  to  the  great  desirability  of  having  a  uniform  gold  standard  for 
the  Empire,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  such  a  standard 
might  be  adopted  for  India  without  indenting  greatly  on  the  gold 
supplies  of  the  world.  On  this  subject  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Probyn  at  a  meeting  of  the  East  India 
Association,  and  it  contained  a  definite  scheme  for  carrying  out 
the  measure  above  suggested.  The  paper,  like  all  those  prepared 
by  Mr.  Probyn,  was  well  thought  out  and  interesting;  but  it 
failed  to  convince  the  hearers,  who  were  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  to  attempt,  under  present  circumstances,  to  turn  the  free 
silver  coinage  of  India  into  a  token  coinage  based  on  gold,  how- 
ever convenient  it  might  be  to  the  Government  and  external 
traders  and  remitters,  would  be  unjust  to  debtors,  and  generally 
disastrous  to  the  people,  for  it  would  have  the  effect  of  enor- 
mously depreciating  the  vast  reserve  of  uncoined  silver  held  by 
them  in  the  shape  of  ornaments  and  bullion,  and  thus  dis- 
organise internal  trade,  break  down  settlements  of  land  revenue, 
impoverish  the  peasantry,  aCnd  cause  general  confusion. 

The  Chairman  (Shr  Henry  Barkly,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.) :  Our 
thanks  are  very  justly  due  to  Mr.  Probyn  for  the  interesting  and 
instructive  paper  which  he  has  been  good  enough  to  read  to  us 
to-night.  It  is  the  first  time,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  that  a 
general,  broad  view  of  the  entire  circulating  medium  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  Empire  has  been  presented,  and  I  feel  that 
it  cannot  but  be  useful  to  have  such  a  paper  on  record.  I  think 
the  first  thing  that  must  strike  anyone  who  is  not  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  when  he  looks  into  Mr.  Probyn's 
paper,  is  the  extraordinary  anomalies  and  contrasts  which  exist 
in  the  monetary  systems  of  the  various  Colonies  which  apparently 
are  otherwise  very  similarly  circumstanced.    I  think  we  must  aU 
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he  impcessed,  too,  by  the  immense  varieties  of  coinage  existing 
in  the  different  Colonies ;  and,  although  it  is  not  customary  to 
give  the  Colonial  Office  much  credit  for  over-consideration  in  the 
case  of  the  Colonies,  we  must  admit  that  it  has  exerted  its 
influence  with  the  British  Mint  to  procure  coins  of  the  most 
diverse  composition  and  denominations  for  those  Colonies  that 
have  asked  for  them.  We  hear  about  the  gold  dollar  which  is 
coined  specially  for  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland,  and  which  is  a 
little  more  valuable  than  that  which  exists  in  Canada  or  the 
United  States ;  we  hear,  also,  of  the  nickel  coinage  made  for  the 
Jamaica  negroes,  and  the  bronze  cents  of  a  rupee  manufactured 
for  the  coolies  in  Mauritius.  All  this  shows  the  immense  amount 
of  trouble,  whether  with  a  good  result  or  not,  which  is  taken  by 
this  country  for  the  benefit  and  pleasure  of  its  Colonial  subjects. 
Another  curious  anomaly  is  that  with  regard  to  the  paper  issues 
of  the  different  Colonies.  In  the  Australian  Colonies  one-pound 
aotes  circulate  freely.  In  Cape  Colony — my  last  Colony — ^the 
lowest  denomination  of  note  is  one  for  four  pounds ;  but  in  Natal, 
which  is  a  semi-crown  Colony,  there  is  not  only  a  one-poimd 
note,  but  a  ten-shilling  note,  the  same  as  in  the  Transvaal. 
These  are  important  differences,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  paper  we  have  heard  to-night  will  lead  to  a  fuller  examination 
of  the  currency  question  as  a  whole,  and  that  some  modifications 
or  alterations  of  the  system  in  one  Colony  or  the  other  will  very 
shortly  follow.  Therefore,  I  think  Mr.  Probyn  has  rendered  very 
considerable  service  to  the  Colonies  by  the  trouble  he  has  taken 
in  presenting  in  so  popular  a  form  the  facts  he  has  gathered 
together,  and  it  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  ask  you  to  join  with 
me  in  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author  for  his  very  able  and 
instructive  paper. 

Mr.  IiEsiiBY  C.  Pbobtn,  in  reply,  said :  I  should  just  like  to 
make  one  or  two  remarks  on  the  discussion  which  has  taken 
place ;  and,  first  of  all,  I  would  allude  to  what  has  fallen  from 
Mr.  Bourne,  though  1 8un  not  going  to  enter  into  a  discussion  on 
political  economy,  as  to  whether  or  not  money  is  one  of  the 
important  factors  in  the  production  of  wealth.  I  myself  do  not 
quite  see  how  we  should  get  on  without  money.  I  do  not  think 
trade  would  get  on  without  it,  or  the  Colonies;  but  I  will 
not  stay  to  discuss  that.  What  I  do  say  is — and  I  think  that 
Mr.  Bourne,  on  reconsideration,  will  agree  with  me — that  I  was 
right  in  including,  as  I  did  in  my  paper,  notes  under  the  term 
*"  money."    I  did  not  give  a  definition  of  money.    I  merely  said 
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I  included,  for  my  own  porposes,  note  issues  under  the  tenn 
money.  If  note  issues  are  never  to  be  considered  as  money,  then 
Canada  has  no  money  at  all,  because  she  has  nothing  but  paper 
money — ^which  is  absurd.  I  was  very  glad  indeed  to  hear  my 
friend,  Mr.  Thornton,  confirm  what  I  said  about  the  Native 
States  of  India.  I  only  wish  he  had  remained  Foreign  Secretary 
a  Uttle  longer,  for  I  am  sure,  in  that  case,  he  would  have  brotight 
his  influence  to  bear  ^in  the  right  direction.  He  has  alluded  to 
the  proposal  I  made  two  years  ago  about  a  gold  standard  for 
India.  I  expressly  kept  that  out  of  my  paper  to-night,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  discuss  it  now.  We  have  been  particularly  fortunate 
in  having  for  our  Chairman  to-night  Sir  Henry  Barkly — a  gentle- 
man who  has  had  more  varied  experience  as  Colonial  Governor 
than  any  man  living,  and  I  have  been  most  signally  favoured  in 
being  able  to  present  my  paper  to  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute 
tmder  his  auspices.  I  therefore  have  much  pleasure  in  proposing 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his  kindness  in  taking  the  chair  this 
evening. 
The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  GENEBAL  MEETING. 

The  Twenty-second  Annual  General  Meeting  was  held  in  the 
Library  of  the  Listitnte,  Northomberland-avenue,  on  Tuesday, 
February  18, 1890. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Brassey,  K.G.B.,  presided. 

The  Sbcrbtaby  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting,  and 
also  the  Minutes  of  the  last  Annual  General  Meeting,  which  were 
confirmed. 

The  Chatkman  nominated  Mr.  Henry  J.  Jourdain,  G.M.G.,  on 
behalf  of  the  Gouucil,  and  Major  W.  M.  Bell  on  behalf  of  the 
FeUows,  scrutineers  of  the  ballot  for  the  election  of  the  Council. 

The  Annual  Beport,  which  had  previously  been  circulated 
amongst  the  Fellows,  was  taken  as  read. 

Beport. 

The  Council  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  Fellows 
their  Twenty-second  Annual  Beport.  The  Statement  of  Accounts, 
by  which  it  is  accompanied,  is  of  a  highly  satisfactory  character, 
as  it  shows  an  income  for  the  past  year — exclusive  of  the  Build- 
ing, Anniversary  Banquet,  and  Conversazione  Funds,  but  inclusive 
of  Life  Compositions  and  Entrance  Fees— of  £7,788  7s.  lid., 
being  £1,157  5s.  6d.  in  excess  of  any  previous  year. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  Fellows  is  equidly  gratifying,  and 
exceeds  all  past  records,  145  Besident  and  380  Non-Besident  Fel- 
lows— together  525 — shaving  been  elected,  as  compared  with  283 
dazing  1888.  At  the  close  of  1889  the  list  comprised  1,803  Besident 
and  2,259  Non-Besident  Fellows,  or  a  total  of  3,562,  of  whom  8 
were  Honorary  Fellows  and  688  Life  Fellows.  No  less  than  135 
Fellows  compounded  for  their  Annual  Subscription,  and  thus 
became  Life  Fellows,  against  72  in  1888. 

The  Institute  has  to  deplore  the  loss  by  death  of  ELis  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos,  G.C.S.I.,  one  of  its 
original  founders  and  Vice-Presidents ;  Mr.  William  Westgarth, 
one  of  the  original  Honorary  Auditors,  who  discharged  the  duties 
of  that  office  without  intermission ;  and  the  following  Fellows : — 
Ferdinand  F.  Armytage,  Victoria ;  Thomas  Baillie,  Victoria ;  J. 
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P.  Bear,  Victoria ;  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Blachford,  G.C.M.O.  (for- 
merly Permanent  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies); 
Captain  M.  S.  Blyth,  C.M.G.,  Cape  Colony ;  J.  McCarty  Browne, 
Tasmania ;  Michael  Bugle,  British  Guiana ;  Hon.  B.  Campbell, 
M.L.C.,  New  Zealand ;  Dr.  P.  Chiappini,  Cape  Colony ;  David 
Clarkson ;  F.  W.  Cosens ;  J.  Coutts  Crawford,  New  Zealand ; 
Dominic  D.  Daly,  British  North  Borneo ;  Sir  Charles  Du  Cane, 
K.C.M.G.  (formerly  Governor  of  Tasmania) ;  Dr.  George  Duncan, 
New  South  Wales ;  William  Duncan  ;  Edward  Edwards,  West 
Africa;  G.  A.  Forshaw,  British  Guiana;  Chevalier  O.  W.  A. 
Forssman,  Transvaal ;  E.  E.  H.  Francis,  British  Guiana ;  Charles 
F.  Gahan,  Postmaster-General,  Western  Australia ;  Mr.  Jnsiioe 
T.  B.  Gillies,  New  Zealand ;  Ludwig  H.  Goldschmidt,  M.L. A., 
Cape  Colony;  John  Gordon,  Victoria;  Samuel  W.Gray,  New 
South  Wales ;  George  C.  Hawker,  Jun.,  South  Australia ;  Dr. 
J.  M.  Hiddingh,  Cape  Colony;  W.  A.  Higgs;  C.  H.  Huntly, 
C.M.G.,  Cape  Colony;  Julius  P.  Jameson,  Cape  Colony ;  Edward 
A.  Jeffireys;  W.  Bushby  Jones,  Victoria;  Alfred  S.  Kindred, 
British  Honduras ;  J.  B.  Kyshe,  Mauritius ;  Dr.  J.  M.  Laing ; 
Dr.  Samuel  Leary,  British  Guiana;  Hon.  Albert  Lewis,  Q.C., 
Barbados ;  the  Hon.  W.  F.  Littleton,  C.M.G. ;  Hon.  J.  A.  Lynch, 
M.L.C.,  Barbados ;  W.  L.  Marchant,  South  Australia;  Sir  James 
Marshall,  C.M.G.  (formerly  Chief  Justice  of  the  Gold  Coast)  ; 
W.  H.  Maturin,  C.B. ;  Colonel  E.  McMurdo;  Samuel  Mitchell, 
Grenada;  George  C.  Moor,  Cape  Colony ;  H.  C.  Oldfield,  Trans- 
vaal; Hon.  Francis  Ormond,  M.L.C.,  Victoria;  John  Pagan, 
Gold  Coast  Colony ;  George  H.  Purvis,  Victoria ;  Captain  H.  F. 
Bichmond;  Sir  C.  Farquhar  Shand  (formerly  Chief  Justice  of 
Mauritius) ;  Sir  Thomas  Sidgreaves  (formerly  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Straits  Settlements) ;  W.  B.  Smith,  Cape  Colony ;  Wm.  Amott 
Stewart;  P.  F.  Tidman,  C.M.G.;  J.  R.  Tuckett,  Victoria; 
George  Watt,  New  South  Wales ;  John  Wilks,  Victoria ; 
Frederick  Wyatt. 

Vacancies  on  the  Council  have  arisen  through  the  death 
of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos,  G.G.S.I., 
Vice-President,  and  the  resignation  of  Messrs.  William  Walker 
and  Mr.  J.  Dennistoun  Wood,  Councillors ;  and  have  been  filled 
up,  in  terms  of  Bule  6,  and  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
Fellows,  by  the  appointment  of  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B.,  as  a  Vice-President,  and  of  Mr.  Frederick  Dutton, 
Mr.  John  Paterson,  and  Sir  Saul  Samuel,  E.C.M.G.,  C.B., 
as    Councillors.      The    following    retire,    in    conformity    with 
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Bole  7,  and  are  eligible  for  re-election :  President,  H.B.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G.,  &c.  Vice-Presidents: 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  E.P. ;  The  Bight  Hon. 
the  Marqnis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava,  E.P.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.B. ; 
The  Bight  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G. ;  The 
Bight  Hon.  Viscount  Bury,  K.C.M.G. ;  The  Bight  Hon.  Lord 
Garlingford  and  Clermont,  E.P.  Councillors :  Sir  John  Coode, 
K.C.M.G. ;  Mr.  Jacob  Montefiore ;  Dr.  John  Bae,  F.B.S. ;  Mr. 
Peter  Bedpath;  Sir  Charles  £.  F.  Stirling,  Bart.;  and  Mr. 
James  A.  Youl,  C.M.G. 

Li  view  of  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  finances,  and  in 
continuation  of  the  pbUcy  that  has  been  pursued  during  the  last 
two  years,  arrangements  have  been  made  to  pay  off  on  July  1, 
1890,  an  additional  amount  of  £1,666  .Os.  9d.  beyond  the  stipulated 
half-yearly  instalments,  in  reduction  of  the  loan  raised  for  pur- 
chasing the  freehold  of  the  site  of  the  Institute.  This  operation 
^will  accelerate,  by  a  further  period  of  three  years,  the  repayment 
of  the  entire  loan,  which  will  thus  be  extinguished  not  later  than 
July  1, 1917,  instead  of  July  1,  1926,  as  originally  provided. 

The  Council  recommend  the  following  alterations  in  the  Bules 
relating  to  the  qualification  and  election  of  candidates,  as 
removing  some  misconceptions  that  have  arisen  as  to  their  con- 
struction, and  being  more  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Charter : — 

Bule  9.  That  for  the  words  <<  Every  gentleman  desi- 
rous of  admission  into  the  Institute  as  a  Fellow,"  the 
following  words  be  substituted :  ''  Every  gentleman,  being 
a  British  subject,  desirous  of  admission  into  the  Institute 
as  a  Fellow." 

Bule  13.  That  for  the  words  "  Gentlemen  resident  in 
the  Colonies  or  India  may  be  elected  as  Non-Besident  Fel- 
lows," the  following  words  be  substituted:  '* Gentlemen 
resident  in  the  Colonies,  or  India,  or  elsewhere  out  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  being  British  subjects,  may  be  elected  as 
Non-Besident  Fellows." 

Appendix  (No.  1).  Form  of  Candidate's  Certificate. 
That  the  words  "  a  British  subject "  be  inserted  before 
the  words,  *'  being  desirous  of  admission  into  the  Boyal 
Colonial  Institute." 

A  Banquet,  to  celebrate  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Institute,  took  place  in  March  last,  and  was 
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attended  by  a  numerous  and  distinguished  company,  over  whom 
His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  President  of  the  Instd- 
tute,  presided.  The  practical  utility  of  the  work  in  which  the 
Institute  has  been  so  long  engaged,  and  the  influence  it  has  exer- 
cised in  promoting  the  unity  of  the  British  Empire,  by  cultivating 
closer  relations  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies, 
received  full  recognition  from  the  various  speakers  and  the  pubhc 
Press. 

The  annual  Conversazione  was  again  held  in  the  Boyal  Albert 
Hall  and  the  adjacent  conservatory,  and  was  attended  by  2,404 
persons. 

The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Session  have  been  held  as  usual 
at  the  Whitehall  Booms,  Hotel  M^tropole,  and  the  following 
papers  have  been  read  since  the  date  of  the  last  Report : — 

"  Australasian  Public  Finance."    By  Mr.  William  West- 
garth. 

''Canadian  Lands  and  their  Development."    By  Mr. 
Henry  P.  Moore. 

''Tasmania:   Its  Besources  and  Prospects."    By  Mr. 
E.  N.  C.  Braddon. 

"  The  Native  Princes  of  India,  and  their  Belations  with 
the  British  Government."    By  Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  K.C.B.I. 
-'  A  Winter  Tour  in  South  Africa."    By  Sir  Frederick 
Young,  K.C.M.G. 

"  Aids  to  Australasian  Development."    By  Mr.  Matthew 
Macfie. 

"Hong  Kong  and  its  Trade  Connections."  By  Mr. 
William  Keswick. 
The  annexed  tabulated  statement  shows  that  the  additions  to 
the  Library  nimiibered  770  volumes,  722  pamphlets,  22,189 
newspapers,  25  maps,  and  162  miscellaneous  gifts.  One  of 
the  most  important  acquisitions  consists  of  the  entire  series  of 
original  pencil  and  water-colour  drawings  by  William  WestaU, 
A.B.A.,  Landscape  Artist  to  the  celebrated  expedition  of  dis- 
covery and  survey  on  the  coast  of  Australia  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain  Matthew  Flhiders,  of  H.M.S.  Investigator,  in  the  years  1801, 
1802,  and  1803.  This  collection,  which  the  Council  secured  by 
purchase,  includes  a  few  sketches  made  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  the  Investigator  called  on  her  voyage  to  Australia,  and, 
together  with  the  Beport  of  Flinders'  voyage  already  in  the  Library, 
places  in  the  possession  of  the  Institute  records  of  the  greatest 
historic  interest  and  value.    Amongst  other  important  additions 
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are  "  The  Principal  Navigations,  Voyages,  and  Discoveries  of  the 
English  Nation,  &o./'  by  Bichard  Haklayt ;  Churchill's  collec- 
tion of  Voyages  and  Travels,  the  Harleian  collection  of  Voyages 
and  Travels,  and  numerous  works  dealing  with  the  history^ 
government,  and  trade  of  the  various  Colonies  and  India.  The 
Institute  is  again  indebted  to  the  majority  of  the  Colonial 
Governments  for  their  Pcurliamentary  publications,  which  are 
consulted  with  increasing  frequency. 

The  Library  contained  on  December  31  7,654  volumes,  3,585 
pamphlets,  and  221  files  of  newspapers.  As  usual,  files  of  76 
Colonial  newspapers,  for  which  there  was  insufficient  space  in 
the  Institute,  have  been  forwarded  to  the  British  Museum,  where 
they  are  carefully  preserved,  and  are  readily  accessible. 

Proof  sheets  of  several  forthcoming  works  relating  to  the 
Colonies  have  been  submitted  to  the  Coilncil  by  Fellows  of 
the  Institute,  with  a  view  to  their  being  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Institute.  A  special  Committee  has  been  deputed 
to  examine  and  revise  such  proofs,  and  report  whether  the  infor- 
mation therein  contained  is  sound  and  trustworthy.  As  a  result 
of  this  arrangement,  it  is  hoped  that  a  series  of  instructive  and 
valuable  works  will  be  produced.  The  first  of  the  series,  "  The 
West  Indies,"  by  Mr.  C.  Washington  Eves,  C.M.6.,  has  already 
be^i  published.  The  Bev.  WiUiam  Greswell,  M.A.,  Oxon,  also 
pTopo.ses  to  bring  out  a  series  of  works  on  the  History  and 
Geography  of  the  great  self-governing  Colonies,  which  will  be 
issued  from  the  Clarendon  Press. 

Since  the  last  annual  meeting  was  held,  several  communica* 
tions  have  passed  between  the  Committees  of  the  Boyal  Colonial 
Institate  and  the  Imperial  Institute ;  and  it  has  been  mutually 
agreed  that  further  steps  relating  to  the  arrangements  proposed 
between  the  two  Institutes  should  remain  in  abeyance  until  the 
Imperial  Institute  is  in  a  more  advanced  condition. 

The  admission  of  Colonial  Government  securities  into  the 
category  of  Trust  Fund  investments,  has  repeatedly  been  urged 
on  Her  Majesty's  Government  by  the  Council,  who  note  with 
Batisfaction  that  a  Departmental  Committee  has  been  appointed 
fay  the  Treasury  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  this  important 
subject. 

Colonists  residing  in  the  Mother  Country  have  been  relieved 
farom  n^uch  inequitable  taxation  by  a  recent  decision  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  in  the  case  of  "  Colquhoun  v.  Brooks,"  whereby  it  was 
finally  decided  that  income-tax  is  not  payable  on  profits  accruing 
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out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  unless  they  are  remitted  home,  and 
that "  moneys  received  in  this  country  are  the  only  portion  of 
income  which  is  taxable."  It  will  be  fresh  in  the  recollection 
of  Fellows  that  the  Council  have  drawn  the  attention  of  H.M. 
Government  to  another  hardship  inflicted  on  Colonists  and  other 
owners  of  personal  property  in  the  Colonies,  by  the  Imperial 
Legacy  and  Succession  Duty  Acts,  and  have  urged  that  the  present 
anomalous  condition  of  the  law  ought  to  be  remedied  by  the 
introduction  of  a  measure  to  exempt  personal  property  not  situate 
in  the  United  Kingdom  from  liabiUty  to  pay  legacy  duty  to  the 
Imperial  Exchequer. 

The  Council  earnestly  hope  that  the  questions  connected  with 
the  Fisheries  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  in  Behring's  Sea, 
which  have  formed  the  subject  of  discussion  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  will  speedily  be  brought  to  a 
settlement  satisfactory  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  by  means  of 
diplomatic  negotiations. 

The  prolonged  irritation  in  connection  with  the  Newfoundland 
Fisheries  is  deplored  by  the  Council,  who  trust  that  existing 
Treaties  may  be  revised  and  placed  upon  a  footing  consistent 
with  the  altered  condition  of  the  times  and  the  development 
of  the  important  natural  resources  of  the  island.  Although 
the  sovereignty  of  Her  Majesty  over  this  the  oldest  Colony  of  the 
Empire  is  undisputed,  the  anomaly  remains  that  the  French  claim 
excltmve  fishing  rights  along  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  coast, 
as  explained  in  a  Eeport,  presenting  the  leading  features  of  the 
question,  which  was  drawn  up  by  a  Committee  of  the  Council 
and  published,  for  the  information  of  the  Fellows  and  the  public, 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Institute,  Vol.  YII.,  1875-6,  pp.  6  to 
85 ;  and  this  claim  of  the  French  has  recently  been  extended  by 
them  to  lobster  as  well  as  cod-fishing,  to  the  right  of  erecting 
factories  for  lobster-canning,  and  also  to  taking  bait  for  exporta- 
tion and  for  the  use  of  their  Bank-fishing-ships.  These  claims 
are  disputed  by  the  Colonists,  and  are  the  prominent  difficulties 
of  the  present  moment. 

The  preliminary  consultations  between  the  several  Australasian 
Governments  respecting  Australasian  Federation  have  been 
observed  with  much  interest  by  the  Council,  who  trust  that  the 
Conference  proposed  to  be  held  in  Melbourne  will  result  in  a 
patriotic  agreement,  which  will  serve  to  promote  alike  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Colonies  and  the  unity  and  strength  of  the  Empire. 

The  recent  extension  of  British  influence  in  Africa  promises 
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greatly  to  stimtQate  the  work  of  colonisation  on  that  Continent, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  benefit  the  Mother  Country  and  her 
Colonies  by  opening  up  new  markets  for  their  products  and 
manufactures,  and  providing  fresh  outlets  for  the  profitable 
employment  of  capital.  In  their  Twentieth  Annual  Eeport,  a 
hope  was  expressed  that  Her  Majesty's  Govemmeht  would  comply 
with  the  request  of  the  Queen  of  Amatongaland  for  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  a  British  Protectorate  over  her  dominions ;  and,  although 
that  has  not  be6n  literally  carried  out,  the  Council  observe  with 
much  satisfaction  that  a  treaty  of  amity  and  friendship  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government  has  been  signed  by  the  representatives  of 
the  Tonga  people.  The  Council  anxiously  await  the  result  of  the 
negotiations  that  are  now  proceeding  respecting  the  future  of 
Swaziland,  as  they  continue  to  attach  the  highest  importance 
to  British  influence  being  supreme  in  this  part  of  South  Africa. 

An  invitation  from  the  London  Committee  of  the  Jamaica 
Exhibition  of  1891,  to  co-operate  in  the  endeavour  to  promote  the 
success  of  the  undertaking,  was  cordially  accepted  by  the  Council, 
who  nominated  Sir  Frederick  Young,  E.C.M.G.,  as  their  repre- 
sentative on  the  Exhibition  Committee. 

The  Council,  at  the  invitation  of  the  English  Members  of  the 
International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Statistics,  held  at  Vienna 
in  1887,  and  in  view  of  the  importance  of  Sanitation  to  the 
Colonies,  have  deputed  Mr.  J.  B.  Mosse  and  Dr.  John  Bae  to 
serve  on  a  general  Committee  for  organising  an  International 
Hygienic  Congress,  to  be  held  in  London  in  1891. 

In  conclusion,  the  Council  congratulate  the  Fellows  on  the 
success  that  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Insti- 
tute in  the  great  cause  of  maintaining  unimpaired  the  integrity 
of  the  Empire,  and  on  the  increased  attention  that  has  been  given 
to  Colonial  affairs  by  the  statesmen  and  people  of  this  country 
since  the  Institute  was  founded  nearly  twenty-two  years  ago. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

Jan.  28th,  1890.  J.  S.  O'HALLOBAN,  Secretary. 

DONATIONS  TO  BUILDING  FUND. 

(To  Dbcbxbsb  81,  1889.) 

£       8.  d. 

Amount  Azmounoed  in  preyions  Reports 6,117    0    9 

R.  A.  Colaahoan  (Transvaal)  21    0    0 

E.  Ross  Fairfax  (New  South  Wales) 2    2    0 

Alfred  Radford    110 

£5,141    3    9 
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STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS 
Fob  the  Yeab  xhdiko 


Beceipts. 


Bank  Balance  as  per  last  Account  £1,546  16    0 

Gash  in  the  hands  of  Secretaty    11    1  11 


£     ft.    d. 


1,557  17  11 


17  Life  Subscriptions  of  £20 340    0    0 

4    „  „  £16 60    0    0 

103    „  „  £10 ,       1,030    0    0 

11    „  „  to  complete    ....  98    9    0 

138  Entrance  Fees  of  £3 414    0    0 

332        „  „  £lls 348  12    0 

8        „  „  to  complete 15  12    0 

1,273  Subscriptions  of  £2   2,546    0    0 

1,410  „  £lls 1,480  10    0 

193  „  £1  and  under  to  complete  181    1    0 

6,514    4   0 

Amount  received  in  connection  with  the  Conversazione 333  15  0 

„  „  „  ,,  Anniversary  Banquet. .        487    4   0 

Bent  for  one  year  to  December  ^,  1889,  less  Property  Tax  ....     1,170   0  0 

Insurance  repaid 7    7   0 

Inter«st  on  Deposit 12  10   7 

Building  Fund  (Donations  in  aid  of)    24    3   0 

Proceeds  of  Sale  of  Papers,  &c 43    6   i 


£10,160    7  10 


January  1, 1890. 
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AND  PAYMENTS 
Decxxbkb  3Xi  1889. 


Patmsnts. 

£      8.  d. 

Salaries  and  Wages 1,266    5  4 

Plcintiog  Proceedings,  &c 461    4  9 

Advoriising  Meetings  34  17  7 

Hire  of  Booms  for  Meetings,  and  Expenses  186  10  9 

Reporting  Meetings 26    5  0 

Reports  of  Meetings  sent  to  Fellows    194    2  2       ^ 

Postages 864    4  4 

Stationery 160  17  0 

NTewspapers    96  16  8 

rjibrary— Books,  Binding,  &c 227  14  11 

Housekeeper,  Fnel,  Light,  &c 96    8  4 

Building,  Furniture,  Repairs,  &c 299    8  11 

Ouests*  Dinner  Fund 20  18  7 

Rates  and  Taxes  264  14  6 

Fire  Insurance 19  19  0 

Ccnyersaadone — 

Refreshments £286    4    4 

Royal  Albert  Hall    116    0    0 

Floral  Decorations   40    0    0 

Music 91  17  11 

Printing : 21    2    0 

604    4    3 

Anniversary  Banquet— 

H6tel  M^tropole    £480    1    0 

Music 17  17    0 

Printing 19    7    0 

517    5    0 

Gratuity , 80    0    0 

Miscellaneous    80  16    4 

Payments  on  Account  of  Mortgage — 

Interest   £1,861    1    8 

Principal 1,849    8    7 

3,210    9  10 

Subscriptions  paid  in  error,  refunded 9    0    0 

8,061  13    3 
Balance  in  hand  as  per  Bank  Book £2,075  15    3 

Cash  in  hands  of  Secretary. 12  19    4 

2,088  14    7 

£10,160    7  10 

M.  F.  OMMANNEY, 

Honorary  Trecuurir. 
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LIST  OP  DONORS  TO  LIBRARY— 1889. 


DoDon. 


Agnew,  Hon.  J.  W.,  M.D.,  Tasmania  .... 

Agzicultoral  Gazette  and  Planters*  Jour- 
nal (Barbados),  Proprietors  of 

Alboiy  Border  Post,  Proprietors  of  ...... 

Allen  &  Co.,  Messrs.  W.  H 

Angeles  (British  Honduras),  Proprietors  of 

Antbiopological  Institute   

Anglo-Saxon  (Ottawa),  Proprietors  of  .... 

Anonymous    

Antigua  Standard,  Proprietors  of 

Argosy  (British  Guiana),  Proprietors  of  . . 

Anus  Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,  Cape 
Town    

Ashby,  Capt.  W •• 

Assam,  Chief  Commissioner  of 

Australasian  (Melbourne),  Proprietors  of 

Australasian  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  Pro- 
]irietors  of 

Australasian  Medical  Gazette,  Proprietors 
of 

Australasian  Sketoher  (Melbourne),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Australian  Museum  (Sydney),  Trustees  of 

Australian  Trading  World,  Proprietors  of 

Bahamas,  Government  of  the    

BalUurat,  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of 

Ballazat  Star,  Proprietors  of 

Balme,  Messrs.  C.  &  Co 

Bank  of  Australasia 

Barbados  Globe,  Proprietors  of 

Barbados  Herald,  Proprietors  of 

Barker's  Trade  and  Finance 

Barlow,  Miss 

Barrow-in-Furness  Public  Library 

Beaufort   Courier   (Cape    Colony),    Pro- 
prietors of 

Bedford  Enterprise  (Cape  Colony),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Beers,  Dr.  W.  G.  (Canada) 

Belize    Advertiser    (British    Honduras), 
Proprietors  of    

Berbice  Gazette,  Proprietors  of 

Biggar,  £.  B.  (Canada)    

Birmingham  Public  lAbrary 

Blackwood  &  Sons,  Messrs.  W 

Board  of  Technical  Education,  New  South 
Wales 

Board  of  Viticulture,  Victoria 

Bombay,  Government  of    

Boucherville,  A.  de  (Mauritius) 

Bourdet,  F 
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Donors. 


Boarinot,  J.  G.,  C.M.G.  (Canada) 

-Boyle,  Hon.  C,  C.M.G.  (Gibraltar) 

Brad,  Messrs.  G.  &  Co.,  (Kimberley)  . . . . 

Brassey,  Bight  Hon.  Lora,  K.C.B 

Brisbane     Courier    (Queensland),     Pro- 
prietors of 

British  Columbia,  Government  o£    

British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 

British  Guiana,  Court  of  Policy 

British  Guiana,  Immigration  Department 

British  Journal  of  Commerce,Proprietors  of 

British  New  Guinea,  Governor  of 

British  Trade  Journal,  Proprietors  of  .... 

Bruck,  Ludwig  (Victoria)    

Bait,  C.  M.  (Cape  Colony) 

Cambridge  University  Library 

Canada,  Government  of 

•Canada,  High  Commissioner  for 

Canadian  Institute  (Toronto,  Canada) 

Canterbury  Chamber  of  Commerce  (New 

Zealand) 

-  Canterbury  College  C^ew  Zealand)   ...... 

'Canterbury  Times,  Proprietors  of 

Cape  Argus,  Proprietors  of 

'Cape  Argus  (Home  Edition),  Proprietors 

of 

•Oape  Law  Journal,  Proprietors  of 

<jfkpe  of  Good  Hope,  Government  of    .... 

•Cape  of  Good  Hope  University,  Chancellor 
of 

Cape  Times,  Proprietors  of    

Oape  Town  Chamber  ol  Conunerce 

Capitalist,  Proprietors  of    

Caprioomian  (Queensland),  Proprietors  of 

Capper,  B 

Carey-Hobson,  Mrs 

Carter,  C.  0.  (Victoria)   

Carter,  Sir  F.  B.  T.,  K. C.M.G.  (Newfound- 
land)     

Ceylon,  Gk)vemment  of   

Ceylon  Observer,  Proprietors  of  

Chafiey  Bros.,  Messrs 

Chelsea  Public  Library  

Chemist   and   Druggist   of    Australasia, 
Proprietors  of    

Chintamon,  Hurrychund    

Chronicle  and  Directory  for  China,  Japan, 
Ac,  Proprietors  of 

Citizen,  Proprietors  of 

Clarke ,  Hyde 

Clarke,  Percy    • . . .  ^ 

Cobham,  C.  Delaval 
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Colonial  Gaardian  (British  Honduras), 
Proprietors  of 

Colonial  Institute  of  Holland    

Colonial  Military  Gazette  (New  South 
Wales),  Proprietors  of 

Colonial  Museum  (Wellington,  New  Zea- 
land)  

Colonial  Office 

Colonial  Standard  ( Jamaioa) ,  Proprietors  of 

Colonies  and  India,  Proprietors  of 

Commercial  (Manitoba),  Proprietors  of  . . 

Coode,  Sir  John,  K.G.M.G 

Coozg,  Chief  Commissioner  of 

Copp,  Clark  &  Co.,  lamited  

Corporation  of  London '. 

Cowderoy,  B.  (Victoria) 

Critic,  Proprietors  of   

Croix,  J.  Errington  de  la    

Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies 

Cyprus,  Government  of 

Daoly  Chronicle  (British  Guiana),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Dangar,F.H 

Darling  Downs  Gazette  (Queenslaoid), 
Proprietors  of    

Davin,  N.  F.  (Canada) 

Davis,  N.  Darnell  (British  Guiana) 

Davis,  Messrs.  P.  &  Sons  (Natal) 

Department  of  Mines  and  Water  Supply, 
Victoria 

Department  of  Mines,  New  South  Wales 

DeRicci,  J.  H 

Deutschen  KolonialgeseUsohaft   

Dicken,  C.  S 

Diggers'  News  (Transvaal),  Proprietors  of 

Doberck,  W.,  Hong  Kong 

Dominica  Dial,  Proprietors  of 

Dominion  Illustrated  (Canada),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Donald  Ounie  &  Co.,  Messrs 

Douglas,  Hon.  John,  O.M.G 

Dundee  Free  Library 

Durban  Chamber  of  Commerce    

Durban,  Mayor  of , 

Durlacher;  A.  ( Westertf  Australia) 

Early  Dawn  (Sherbro*),  Proprietors  of    . . 

Eastern  Australasian,  Proprietors  of  .... 

East  India  Association 

Emigrants'  Information*  Office. 

Enquirer  and  Commercial  News  (Western 
Australia),  Proprietors  of  

Estates  Roll,  Prc^rietors  of 

European  Mail,  Proprietors  of 
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Eves,  G.  Washington,  C.M.G 

Eyre  A  SpoUiswoode,  Messrs 

Farmers'     Chronicle     (Gathcart,     Gape 

Colony),  Proprietors  of 

Fiji,  Government  of    

Fi]i  Times,  Proprietors  of  . . .  / 

Fleming,  Francis,  C.M.G 

Forster,  Anthony 

Forster,  Mrs*  tt ■  E« ••■••••••••••••••••• 

Fort  Beaufort  Advocate,  Proprietors  of  . . 
Friend  of  the  Free  State,  Proprietors  of. . 

Fyfe,  L.  R.,  (Jamaica)    

Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of 

Canada   

Geographioal  Society  of  Quebec 

Gibraltar  Chronicle,  Proprietors  of 

Giles,  Ernest 

Gold  Coast  Colony,  Government  of 

Gold  Fields  Times,  Johannesburg    

Goodchap,  C.  A.,  (M.L.A.,  N.  S.  Wales) . . 

Gordon  &  Gotch,  Messrs 

Gough,  E .  H 

Great  Yarmouth  Public  Libraiy 

Green,  Morton 

Grenada,  Government  of    ' 

Grenada  People,  Proprietors  of 

Gympie  Miner  (Queensland),  Proprietors 

of 

Halse,  George   

Harbor  Grace  Standard  (Newfoundland), 

Proprietors  of    

Hammond,  M.  J 

Hardwicke,  Or.  E.  A.  «. • 

Harper,  Gerald,  M.D.. 

Harrison,  J.  B.,  Barbados 

Hart,  Sir  Bobert,  K.C.M.G.,  (China) 

Haynes,  T.  H.  

Hayter,  H.  H.,  C.M.G.,  Melbourne 

HaseU,  Walter 

Heotor,SitJames,K.C.M.G.  (New  Zealand) 
Historical     and'    Scientific     Society    of 

Manitoba 

Hobart  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Hobart  Mercury,  Proprietors  of 

Hogan,  J.  F 

Holgate ,  C.  W 

Home  and  Colonial  Mall,  Proprietors  of. . 
Hong  Kong  Daily  Press,  Proprietors  of  . . 

Hong  Kong,  Government  of 

Hutchinson,  M.  Ii.,  (Victoria) 

Hyderabad,  Resident  of 

lUtiJBtrated  Australian  News,  Pitoprietors  of 
Imperial  Federation  League 
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Imperial  Review  (Meibouzne),  Proprietors 

of 

India,  Goyermnent  of  . .  •% 

India  Office    

Ingemerog-Ferretero,  Proprietors  of    •  • . . 

Institute  of  Bankers 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers   

Insurance  and  Banking  Beoord  (Mel- 
bourne), Proprietors  of 

Italian  Amcan  Society  

Jamaica,  Government  of 

Jamaica  Gleaner,  Proprietors  of 

Jardine,  C.  K.  (British  Guiana)    

Jeppe,  F.  (TraxiBvaal) 

JohannesDurg  Standard,  Proprietors  of  . . 

Johnson,  Robiart   

Joseph,  Hon.  S.  A.,  New  South  Wales   . . 

ILapunda  Herald,  Proprietors  of 

Kew  Boyal  Gardens,  Director  of 

KzK>x,  Alfred  (Transvaal)  

Koninklijk  Instituut  's  Cfravenhage 

Launceston  Examiner,  Proprietors  of . . . . 

Xiaonceston  Mechanics'  Institute 

Lieeds  Public  Library 

Xieeward  Islands,  Government  of 

Xjefioy,  General  Sir  J.  H.»  K.G.M.G.,  C.B. 
Xiiterary  &  Historical  Society  of  Quebec 

XJtkie,  E.M 

liittle,  J.  Stanley 

Liverpool  Public  Library   

Xiondon  Chamber  of  Commerce    

Liyttelton  Times  (New  Zealand),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Macfie,  M. 

Mackay,  Kev.  B •  • . . 

Mackay  Standard  (Queensland),  Proprie- 
tors of • 

ICadras,  Government  of 

liaitland  Mercury  (New  South  Wales), 
Proprietors  of  ; 

Malta,  Proprietors  of 

MnJta  Standard,  Proprietors  of  ......... . 

Malta  Times,  Proprietors  of 

Manchester  Geographical  Society    

Manitoba,  Government  of 

Manitoba  Free  Press,  Proprietors  of   .... 

Manitoba  Gazette,  Proprietors  of 

Martin,  A.  Patchett 

Marvin,  G 

Maryborough  Chamber  of  Commerce  .... 

Maryborough  Colonist,  Proprietors  of ... . 

Matthews,  Daniel 

licKinlay  &  Co.,  Messrs.   . .  •  •  <  ^ 
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Medioal  Board  of  Victoria 

Melbourne  Age,  Proprietors  of 

Melbourne  A^gus,  Proprietors  of 

Melbourne  Daily  Telegraph,  Proprietors 
of ". 

Melbourne  Leader,  Proprietors  of    

Melbourne  Public  Library • 

Melbourne  Exhibition,  Boyal  Commission 
jAZQCuewon,  w .  Ht ••••••••••••••..••  •,*.•  •. 

Milne,  William,  Jr.  (South  Australia). . . . 

Minister  of  Education,  Ontario,  Canada.  • 

Mitchell,  Henry 

Mitchell,  H.  &  Co.,  Messrs.  (Kimberley),. 

Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow 

Molineux,  Gisbome , 

Moloney,  Sir  Alfred,  K.G.M.G.  (Lagos)  .. 

Montreal  Witness,  Proprietors  of 

Montreal  Star,  Proprietors  of  

JAOOQief  JL/.  \j»  £•   •••••.••••*•.••.■.,•  ..•.•, 

Mosse,  J.  B 

Mueller,  Baron  Ferdinand  Yon,  K.G.M.G., 

(Yictorla) 

Muli«T».  Samuel    

•  • 

1 

1 

Mysore.  Besident  at , 

Nassau  Guardian  (Bahamas),  Proprietors 
of,... , 

Natal.  Goyemment  of 

Natal  Harbour  Board 

Natal  Mercury.  Proprietors  of 

Natal  Bailways,  General  Manager  of  . . ... 

Natal  Witness,  Proprietors  of   ...........  ^ 

Naz,  Hon,  Sir  Vii^e,  K.O.M.G.,  M.I.C. 
(Mauritius) 

Neaye,  D.  0 

New  Brunswick  Historical  Society 

New  Era  (Trinidad),  Proprietors  of 

Newfoundland,  Goyemment  of. • 

Newland,  S.  (South  Australia) 

New  South  Wales,  Agent-General  for . , , .. 
New  South  Wales,  Goyemment  of  ..««,^ 

New  Zealand,  Agent-General  for 

New  Zealand,  Goyemment  of  

New  Zealand  Institute   «, .•,.,•• 

New  Zealand,  Begistrar-General  of 

New  Zealand  Loan  and  Mercantile  Agency 

North  Borneo  Herald,  Proprietors  of  .... 

Northern  Miner  (Queensland),  Proprietors 

of 

1 

Northern  Territory  Times  (S.  Australia), 
Proprietors  of ,,,, 

1 
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North- West  Provinoes  (India),  Govern- 
ment of 

Nova  Scotia,  Goyemment  of 

Noya  Scotia  Historical  Society 

Nova  Scotia  Legislative  Library 

Oamam  Mail  (New  Zealand),Proprietor8  of 

O'Halloran,  J.  S 

Ontario,  Grovemment  of 

Orient  Steamship  Oompany 

Otago  Daily  Times  (New  Zealand),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Parker,  F.  H 

Patterson,  A.  Dickson  (Canada) 

Peninsolar  &  Oriental  Steam  Navigation 
Company    

Pethenck,E.A 

Petre,  Hon.  Henry 

Pharmaceutical  Board  of  Victoria 

Pharmacy  Bourd  of  Victoria 

Pictorial  Australian,  South  Australia, 
Proprietors  of   

Planters'  Gkkzette,  Proprietors  of 

Port  Elizabeth  Chamber  of  Commerce  . . 

Plymouth  Free  Public  Library 

Port  of  Spain  Gaaette,  Proprietors  of  ... . 

Potchefstroom  Budget,  Pxbprietors  of . . . . 

Price,  0.  C.  (British  Honduras)    

Panjab,  Government  of 

Qu'Appelle  Progress  (Canada), Proprietors 

Quebec,  GU}vemment  of 

Queensland,  Government  of 

Queensland,  Agent^General  for 

Queensland,  Biegistrar-General 

Queensland  Figaro,  Proprietors  of 

Queenslander,  Proprietors  of 

Queenstown  Free  Press  (Cape  Colony), 
Proprietors  of    

Begina  Journal  (Canada),  Proprietors 
of 

Regina  Leader  (Canada),  Proprietors  Of. . 

Rsnton,  A.  Wood 

Richards,  Glanville  &  Co 

Ridley,  Miss 

Robertison,  Andrew  (Canada) 

Rohde,  B.  T 

Roper,  Freeman,  C.S 

Royal  Agricultural  and  Commercial 
Society  of  British  Guiana 

Royal  Asiatic  Society  (Straits  Branch)    . . 

Royal  Engineer  Institute;  Chatham  .... 

Royal  Geographical  Society 

Royal  Geographical  Socie^  of  Australasia 
^ew  South  Wales  Branch)  
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Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia 
(Victorian  Branch) 

Royal  Humane  Society  of  Australasia. . . . 

Royal  Institution •  •  • 

Royal  Scottish  Geographical  Society  .... 

Royal  Society  of  Canada    

Royal  Society  of  New  South  Wales 

Royal  Society  of  Queensland 

Royal  Society  of  Tasmania 

Royal  Society  of  Victoria  

Royal  Statistical  Society 

Royal  United  Service  Institution 

RusseU.  H.  C.  (New  South  Wales) 

Rutherford,  H.  K 

St.  George's  Chronicle  (Grenada),  Pro- 
prietors of 

St.  Helena  Guardian,  Proprietors  of   .... 

St.  Margaret's  &  St.  John's  Public  library 

Sampson  Low  &  Co.,  Messrs 

Sandb,  John  (New  South  Wales) 

Sands  A  MacDougall,  Messrs 

Schomburgk,  Dr.  R.  (South  Australia)  . . 

oceiey,  irroi.  xx.  u*.  ....•••..*••..•..... 

Sierra  Leone  Weekly  News,  Proprietors 
of 

Sinclair,  A.  C.  (Jamaica)    

Sinclair,  Dr.  A.  W.  (Straits  Settlements) . . 

Singapore  Free  Press,  Proprietors  of  .... 

Singapore  and  Straits  Directory,  Pro- 
prietors of 

Slack,  Captain  C 

Slater,  Josiah  (Cape  Colony) 

Smith,  Hon.  R.  Burdett,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C. 
(New  South  Wales) 

Smith,  Sir  C.  C,  K.C.M.G.  (Straits  Settle- 
ments) 

Smith,  Sir  Edwin  T.,  K.C.M.G 

Smith,  Warres  (HoDg  Kong) 

Smithsonian  Institution,  United  States  . . 

Society  of  Arts 

Solomon,  V.  L.  (South  Australia) 

South  Africa,  Proprietors  of 

South  Australia,  Government  of 

South  Australian  Advertiser,  Proprietors  of 

South  Australian  Register,  Proprietors  of 

South  Australian  Public  Library 

Star  (Transvaal),  Proprietors  of    

Stirling  and  Glasgow  Public  Library  .... 

Stone,  Messrs.  J.  Son  A  Co.  (New  Zealand) 

Straits  Settlements,  Government  of    .... 

Stndts  Times,  Proprietors  of 

Street  ft  Co.,  Messrs.  G 

Struben,  P.  P.  T 
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Sapezintendent  Qeneral    of    Education, 
Cape  Colony 

Sydney  Bulletin,  Pzoprietors  of 

Sydney  Daily  Telegraph,  Pzopiietozs  of  . . 

Sydney  £cho,  Propzieton  of 

Sydney  Free  Public  Library 

Sydney,  MaU,  Proprietors  of 

Sydney  Mechanics'  School  of  Art 

Sydney  Morning  Herald,  Proprietors  of  • . 

Sydney  University    

Symons,  G.  J.,  FJtt.S 

Tasmania,  Government  of 

Tasmania,  Government  Statist 

Taylor,  O.  C 

Timam  Herald,  Proprietors  of 

Times  of  Cyprus,  Proprietors  of  

Tinline,  George '. 

Tolmer,  Alexander  (South  Australia)  .... 

Toronto  Public  Library 

Toronto  University 

TowBsville  Chamber  of  Commerce   

Townsville    Herald    (Queensland),    Pro- 
prietors of  

Transvaal  Advertiser,  Proprietors  of  .... 

Trinidad,  Government  of   

Trinidad,  Registrar-General 

Tomer  &  Henderson,  Messrs.  (New  South 
Wales) 

Tropical  Agriculturist,  Proprietors  of ... . 

LUCJCeF,  JQLCoa  Kim  At     .•*.•••••..•*•.•.■.. 

Tyneside  Geographical  Society 

Union  Steamship  Co 

United  Service  Gazette,  Proprietors  of  . . 

United  States,  Government  of 

University  of  Queen's  College,  Kingston 

Canada    

Usher,  Alfrad  (British  Honduras) 

Vacher  &  Sons,  Messrs 

Vane,  George,  C.M.G 

Victoria,  Government  of     

Victoria,  Agent-General  for  

Victoria  Institute 

Mctoria   Weekly  Colonist    (British   Co- 

Imnbia),  Proprietors  of   

Victorian   Expross    (Western  Australia), 

Proprietors  of    

Voice  (St.  Lucia),  Proprietors  of 

Walery    

Walter.  Sir  Edward,  K.C.B 

Warmambool  Standard,  Proprietors  of  . . 

Waterlow  &  Sons,  Messrs 

Weekly  Examiner  (Prince  Edward  Island), 

Proprietors  of    
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Weekly  Official  Intelligencer,Proprietor8  of 
Wellington  Chamber  of  Commerce  ...... 

Western  Australia,  Government  of 

Western  Mail  (Western  Anstralia) ,  Proprie- 
tors of 

Westgarth,  W 

West  Indian  Conference  on  Quarantine . . 
West  Indian  Quarterly,  Proprietors  of    . . 

White,  Colonel  W.  (Canada) 

Winnipeg  Board  of  Trade 

Wynberg  Times,  Proprietors  of 

Yochmonitz,  A.  (Kimberley) 

Yomig,  Sir  Frederick,  K.C.M.G 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY  DURING. THE  YEAR  1889. 


Mode  of  Acqoiiition. 

Volames. 

Pamphlets. 

Kewspapen. 

Maps. 

IMIsoeUsneom. 

Donations     ••     .... 
Purchase       ••     ..'    .. 

622 
148 

586 
186 

18,989 
8,200 

24 

1 

38 
124 

Total . .     . . 

770 

722 

22,189 

25 

162 

The  Conncil  are  indebted  to  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  The  Castle  Mail  Packet  Company,  The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company,  The  British  and  African  and  the  African  Steamship  Companies, 
for  their  assistance  in  the  distribution  of  the  *'  Proceedings"  of  the  Institute, 
in  various  parts  of  the  world. 


The  Ghaibman  called  upon  the  Honoraory  Treasurer  to  make 
his  financial  statement. 

Sir  M.'  P.  Ommakney,  K.C.M.G.  (Honorary  Treasurer)  :  The 
Annual  Beport,  which  has  been  some  time  in  the  hands  of  the 
Fellows,  deals  with  some  of  the  most  prominent  and  most  attrac- 
tive features  of  the  accounts  attached  to  it.  It  refers  to  the 
greatly  increased  number  of  our  members,  and  to  the  conse- 
quent considerable  and  very  satisfactory  expansion  of  our  income. 
It  refers,  further,  to  the  rapid  and  equally  satisfactory  diminu- 
tion of  oxur  debt.  It  appears  to  me  that  an  institution  like  this, 
which,  looking  back  for  only  ten  years,  can  see  its  income  grow 
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from  £1,700  to  over  £7,700  a  year,  and  which  finds  that  the  cur- 
reney  of  its  debt  has  been  decreased  in  the  still  shorter  period  of 
only  three  years  by  nearly  one-fourth,  may  fairly  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  prosperous  condition  of  its  sbfFairs,  and  may  fbel 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  in  entrusting  the  management  of  those 
afihirs  to  its  Council  it  has  secured  a  most  able  and  efficient  dis- 
charge  of  its  trust.  I  do  not  think  that  any  better  test  of  the 
management  could  possibly  be  applied  than  an  examination  of 
the  policy  pursued  by  the  Council  in  dealing  with  the  debt.  A 
debt  of  some  £35,000,  involving  an  annual  charge  of  something 
like  £1,800,  extending  for  a  period  of  forty  years,  was  undoubt- 
edly a  very  heavy  burden  on  an  institution  whose  income  at  the 
time  the  debt  was  incurred  was  very  little  more  than  between 
£4,000  and  £5,000.  That  the  Council  should  have  been  able  by 
a  perfectly  legitimate  application  of  those  receipts  which  may  be 
regarded  mainly  in  the  Ught  of  capital,viz.,  the  life  subscriptions 
— to  reduce  the  debt  by  something  like  £3,700  in  the  course  of 
three  years,  and  to  diminish  its  currency  from  forty  years  to 
abont  thirty,  is,  I  think,  a  most  satisfactory  state  of  things. 
There  are  only  one  or  two  points  in  the  nature  of  details  con- 
nected with  the  accounts  to  which  (besides  these  general  ques- 
tions of  income  and  debt)  I  need  call  attention.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  accounts  show  certain  increases  in  the  payments. 
They  are  not  considerable.  I  do  not  think  anybody  wiU  regard 
them  as  anything  more  than  a  proper  and  proportionate  increase 
of  the  expenses,  looking  to  the  largely  extended  area  of  the 
Institute's  operations,  and  to  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  work 
which  has  necessarily  followed.  There  is,  however,  one  item  to 
which  I  would  like  to  invite  special  attention,  and  that  is  the 
increase  of  £167 — which  is,  after  all,  not  a  large  increase — ^in  the 
item  "  Salaries  and  wages."  I  think  every  Fellow  of  the  Insti- 
tute present  to-day  will  feel  much  satisfaction  that  the  Council 
has  been  able  to  recognise  the  very  valuable  services  rendered  by 
our  most  efficient  Secretary  and  his  staff  in  some  small  measure 
by  giving  to  them  these  increases  of  their  salaries.  The  only 
remaining  feature  of  the  accounts — ^which,  I  think,  are  very  plain 
and  speak  for  themselves — ^which  seem  to  call  for  notice  is  the 
satisfactory  fact  that  we  begin  the  year  with  a  balance  of  £2,088, 
as  against  £1,557  last  year.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  condi- 
tions imder  which  we  commence  our  financial  year  are  eminently 
satisfactory,  and  most  favourable  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
important  and  useful  objects  for  which  this  Institute  was  founded. 
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We  have  a  larger  cash  balance  in  hand ;  we  have  a  growing 
income  and  a  rapidly  diminishing  debt,  while  oar  assets  are  of  a 
class  which  is  most  certainly  not  deteriorating  from  year  to  year 
in  value. 

The  Chairman  :  It  is  now  my  agreeable  dnty  to  move  the 
adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts.    You  will  all  agree  that  the 
Honorary  Treasurer's  statement  is  eminently  satisfactory.  Before 
I  make  one  or  two  observations  of  a  general  character,  I  have  to 
inform  you  that  since  the  report  was  drawn  up  a  new  matter  has 
arisen,  on  which  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  brief  statement.    Over 
two  years  ago  the  Council  invited  attention  to  the  hardships  im- 
posed by  the  provisions  of  the  Companies  (Colonial  Begisters)  Act 
of  1883,  which  required  that  probate  or  letters  of  administration 
should  be  taken  out  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  respect  of  wills  of 
Colonial  shareholders  holding  shares  on  the  Colonial  registers  of 
companies  having  their  head  offices  in  this  country.    The  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  stated,  in  reply,  that  they  would 
be  willing  to  assent  to  such  an  amendment  of  the  law  as  would 
afford  relief  from  probate  duty  when  the  person  beneficially  en- 
titled to  shares  or  stock  on  a  Colonial  register  died  domiciled  else- 
where than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  this  undertaking  has 
been  given  effect  to  by  the  provisions  of  section  18  of  the  Bevenne 
Act  of  1889.    The  alteration  has  been  productive  of  much  satis- 
faction in  the  Colonies.    I  now  invite  your  attention  briefly  to 
some  of  the  important  matters  which  are  dealt  with  in  the  report. 
Pirst  of  all,  I  am  sure  you  observe  with  the  greatest  satisfaction 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  Fellows.    No  fewer  than  525  Fel- 
lows have  been  elected  during  the  period  with  which  this  report 
deals — an  increase  which  is  a  most  conclusive  proof  that  this  is  a 
\-aluable  institution,  and  one  which  is  widely  appreciated.    There 
are  very  few  Fellows  who  join  this  Institute  who  do  not  from 
personal  experience  thoroughly  understand  what  is  the  work  on 
which  we  are  engaged,  and  appreciate  its  value.    Next  I  must 
mention  a  melancholy  topic  in  the  loss  the  Institute  has  sustained 
during  the  year  by  the  death  of  several  of  its  members.    It  would 
be  invidious  to  select  names  from  the  list,  which  commences  with 
that  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos»  who 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  this  Institute  and  a  vice-president.    It 
is  an  interesting  circumstance  in  the  history  of  the  Institute  that 
the  banquet  held  in  March  last  to  celebrate  the  twenty-first  anni- 
versary of  the  foundation  of  the  Institute  was  attended  by  His 
Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.    The  Prince  of  Wales  is  at 
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aU  times  forward  to  recognise  and  support  the  interests  of  the 
country,  and  his  presence  on  the  occasion  was  of  great  yalue 
to  the  Institute.  In  the  course  of  the  year  meetings  have 
been  held  at  the  Whitehall  Booms.  You  will  all  agree 
vrith  me  that  the  Institute  is  indebted  to  the  gentlemen  who 
took  the  trouble  involved  in  the  preparation  of  the  papers, 
which  have  been  remarkable  for  the  amount  of  information 
concentrated  in  a  small  space  and  the  interest  of  the  topics 
discussed.  Among  the  good  works  done  by  our  Institute, 
not  the  least  valuable  is  the  circulation  over  so  wide 
an  area  of  the  important  information  contained  in  many  of  these 
papers.  The  Library  is  mentioned  in  the  report.  On  December 
31  the  Library  contained  7,654  volumes,  3,585  pamphlets,  and  221 
files  of  newspapers,  and  it  is  continually  receiving  valuable 
additions.  In  the  past  year  no  fewer  than  770  volumes  were 
added  to  the  collection.  The  report  adverts  to  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable practical  importance — the  admission  of  Colonial  Govern- 
ment securities  into  the  category  of  trust  fund  investments.  I  am 
glad  to  observe  that  a  Departmental  Committee  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Treasury  to  inquire  into  this  subject,  and  I 
earnestly  hope  the  result  may  be  the  admission  of  these 
securities  into  the  category  of  trust  fund  investments.  Anything 
which  facilitates  the  financial  operations  of  the  Colonies  in  this 
country  is  a  link — a  practical  and  valuable  link — between  the 
Mother  Country  and  her  Daughter  States.  The  report  refers, 
as  is  proper,  to  various  matters  of  interest  in  connection  with  the 
Colonies.  "  The  Council  earnestly  hope  that  the  questions  con- 
nected with  the  Fisheries  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  in  Behring's 
Sea,  which  have  formed  the  subject  of  discussion  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  will  speedily  be  brought  to  a 
settlement  satisfactory  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  by  means  of 
diplomatic  negotiations,"  and  reference  is  also  made  to  the  pro- 
longed irritation  in  connection  with  the  Newfoundland  Fisheries. 
These  subjects  bring  before  us  the  value  of  an  Institute  like  this, 
whose  business  is  to  watch  over  matters  of  this  kind,  to  awaken 
public  interest  in  them,  and  to  aid  in  the  formation  of  a  sound 
opinion  on  all  matters  in  which  our  Colonial  fellow-subjects  are 
deeply  interested.  The  report  refers  to  the  most  important 
movement  which  has  been  set  on  foot  for  a  great  Australasian 
Federation.  I  rejoice  to  think  that  my  dear  friend  Sir  Henry 
Parkes — ^veteran  statesman  of  Australasia — ^has  been  able  to  take 
the  lead  in  this    most    important  proceeding.    We  must    all 
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rejoice  to  see  that  local  jealousies  have  been  thrown  aside  in  a 
statesmanlike  spirit,  and  that  the  Conference  have  taken  up  this 
matter  in  a  frame  of  mind  which  gives  assurance  of  the  successful 
issue  of  their  deliberations.  Last,  but  not  least,  among  the  many 
gratifying  circumstances  connected  with  this  movement  is  the 
opportunity  afforded  to  those  engaged  in  the  deliberations  of 
giving  the  assurance  that,  while  they  seek — ^and  wisely  seek — to 
forma  great  nation,  they  are  anxious  they  shall  remain  an  integral 
part  of  the  British  Empire,  l^e  speeches  and  the  resolutions  have 
all  been  in  terms  which  reflect  credit  on  the  statesmen  of  the 
Australasian  Colonies,,  and,  so  far  from  awakening  feelings  of  jea- 
lousy at  home,  they  must,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  in  every  sense 
most  gratifying  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mother  Country.  I 
must  allude  to  the  spirited  and  patriotic  journey  to  South  Africa 
by  our  friend,  and  one  of  our  vice-presidents — Sir  Frederick 
Young.  Many  of  you  followed  the  reports  of  his  proceedings,  and 
you  must  have  felt,  as  I  feel,  that  in  him  we  had  an  envoy  to 
those  regions  of  which  this  Institute  may  be  proud.  This  Insti- 
tute is  a  most  convenient  centre  for  the  interchange  of  thought 
on  all  matters  relating  to  Colonial  affairs.  We  do  a  good  work 
in  watching  over  the  relations — ^always,  I  hope,  tending  to  become 
closer  and  closer-*-which  bind  together  the  Mother  Country  and 
the  Colonies.  For  my  own  part,  I  may  say  that  since  I  returned 
from  my  journey  to  the  Austsalasian  Colonies,  I  rejoice  in  the 
opportunity  afforded  me  through  the  existence  of  this  Institute 
of  doing  everything  I  can  to  promote  Colonial  interests  in  this 
country,  and  testifying  to  tiiemany  friends  I  have  there  that  on 
my  return  I  have  not  forgotten  them,  and  still  remain  grateful  to 
them  for  the  extreme  kindness  I  received.  I  have  much  pleasure 
in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts,  with  the 
exception  of  that  portion  of  the  report  relating  to  the.alteration 
of  the  rules,  which  will  be  dealt  with  separately. 

Mr.  O.  Vane,.  C.M.G.,  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  G.  CoiiLiKs  Lbvev,  C.M.G.,  suggested  to  the  Council  the 
desirability  of  confining  the  report  to  the  affairs  of  the  Institute 
alone. 

Mr,  Lewis  A.  Vintcent  (M.L.A.,  Cape  Colony) :  As  an  old 
Fellow  of  the  Institute  residing  at  the  Cape  Colony,  I-wish  to  offer 
a  few  words  of  friendly  criticism  with  respect  to  one  of  the  para- 
graphs of  the  very  satisfactory  report  to  which  we  have  listened. 
It  is-as  follows :— "  The  Council  anxiously  await  the  result  of  the 
negotiations  that  are  now  proceeding  respecting  the  future  of 
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Swaziland,  as  they  continue  to  attach  the  highest  importance  to 
British  influence  being  supreme  in  this  part  of  South  Africa/'  It 
cannot  be  denied,  I  think,  that  the  disposal  of  Swaziland  is  a 
very  debateable  question.  It  is  more  than  that.  It  is  beyond  all 
doubt  a  question  of  controversial  poHtics.  This  being  so,  I  doubt 
— ^speaking  with  due  deference  to  the  Council — ^whether  an  institu- 
tion constituted  as  is  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  ought  to  take 
so  prominent  a  part,  and  to  express  so  decided  an  opinion, 
with  respect  to  a  question  of  controversial  politijss.  I  cannot 
help  expressing  some  regret  that,  with  the  official  representa- 
tive of  the  Cape  Colony  as  a  member  of  the  Council,  this 
pan^aph  should  have  been  introduced  into  the  report  now 
submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  meeting.  I  shall  not 
weary  you  with  discussing  the  question  in  detail,  but  I  will 
briefly  ask  your  attention  to  the  position  of  affairs  with 
respect  to  Swaziland.  The  whole  question  must  be  con- 
sidered as  sub  jvdice.  A  Joint  Commission  has  been  appointed 
by  Her  Majesty's  Grovemment  and  the  Government  of  the  South 
African  Bepublic  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
Swaziland,  and  to  report  on  the  best  means  of  settling  the  diffi- 
culties that  have  arisen  with  respect  to  that  country,  with  the 
view  of  protecting  as  best  can  be  done  the  various  interests  that 
have  there  sprung  up.  It  is  quite  recently  that  Her  Majesty's 
representative.  Sir  Francis  de  Winton,  returned  to  England.  I 
am  not  aware  whether  his  report  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  but,  whether  that  is  so  or  not,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  enable  the  Government  to 
consider  the  report  and  to  deal  with  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  it.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  submit,  it  is  not 
judicious  on  6^  j7ar^  statements — as  no  doubt  the  statements  to 
some  extent  are  that  have  been  placed  before  the  Council — 
and  while  Bn  international  inquiry  is  pending,  that  this  meeting 
should  be  called  upon  to  express  an  opinion.  What  is  the  condi- 
tion of  Swaziland  ?  It  is  an  independent  native  territory  at  pre- 
sent, but,  owing  to  the  number  of  concessions  made  by  the  late 
King — ^grazing  concessions  to  the  Boers,  mineral  and  other  con- 
cessions to  Europeans — ^the  country  has  been  reduced  to  such  a 
state  of  confusion  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  any  future  Swazi- 
land King  will  be  able  satisfactorily  to  govern  the  country  and  to 
protect  the  various  interests  which  have  grown  up  in  the  coimtry. 
It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  a  treaty  exists  between  Her 
Majesty's  Government  and  the  President  of  the  South  African 
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Bepublic,  according  to  which  neither  this  country  nor  the  Trans- 
vaal can  acquire  possession  of  Swaziland  without  the  consent  of 
the  other  contracting  party.  Those  who  know  the  geographical 
position  of  Swaziland,  and  how  that  country  is  situated  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Transvaal,  can  have  no  hesitation  in  arriving  at  the 
conclusion  that,  whatever  England  may  be  disposed  to  d6,  the 
Transvaal  Government  will  not  readily  acquiesce  in  the  disposal 
of  Swaziland  in  favour  of  Great  Britain.  Independent  of  the 
relations  existing  between  the  Transvaal  and  Swaziland,  the 
Transvaal  territory  surrounds  Swaziland  on  three  sides,  while  no 
part  of  Swaziland  touches  British  territory. 

Sir  Pbbdbbick  Young,  K.C.M.G.  :  I  am  very  sorry  to  interrupt 
my  friend  Mr.  Yintcent,  but  it  really  appears  to  me  he  is  a  little 
out  of  order  in  discussing  a  very  important  public  question  on 
this  occasion.  I  do  not  think  the  paragraph  in  the  report 
justifies  his  going  into  the  whole  Swaziland  question.  Mr. 
Yintcent  is,  as  I  know,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  Cape  Colony,  but  he  is  hardly  entitled,  I  think,  on  thi& 
occasion  to  go  into  the  whole  question,  on  which  there  may  be 
differences  of  opinion. 

The  Chatkman  :  I  declare  the  ballot  closed.  I  am  not  a  very 
experienced  chairman  at  these  meetings,  but,  so  far  as  I  am  able 
to  form  an  opinion  offhand,  I  apprehend  that  this  is  an  opportunity 
for  those  outside  the  Council  to  express  their  views  on  the 
report. 

Mr.  Yintcent  :  I  am  indebted  to  you,  my  lord,  for  your  ruling. 
My  criticism  is  entirely  owing  to  the  character  of  this  paragraph. 
If  the  Council  had  been  satisfied  by  alluding  to  the  question 
in  general  terms,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  a  satisfactory 
decision  would  shortly  be  come  to,  I  should  not  have  had  a 
word  to  say. 

Mr.  Cabdboss  Gbant  (quoting  the  paragraph) :  It  seems 
to  me  that  those  words  meet  the  view  you  have  just  now 
expressed. 

Mr.  Yintcent  :  It  is  the  concluding  words  that  have  caused 
me  to  take  this  objection.  They  really  foreclose  the  whole 
inquiry.  It  is  maintained  that  British  influence  should  be 
supreme  in  this  part  of  South  Africa.  That  is  the  very  question 
under  the  consideration  of  the  International  Commission. 

The  Chaibbcan  :  You  would  be  satisfied  if  the  paragraph  ended 
at  the  word  Swaziland  ? 
Mr.  Yintcent  :  Yes ;  or  if  the  Council  would  be  content  with 
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i^th  fune^  1890. 

The  Council  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  it  is  desirable  for  the  Institute  to  publish  its  own 
Journal,  in  conformity  with  the  practice  of  kindred  societies. 

An  official  record  of  the  transactions  of  the  Institute  will 
accordingly  be  published  on  the  first  of  each  month  from 
December  to  July  inclusive,  in  advance  of  and  in  addition  to 
the  annual  volume  of  proceedings. 

The  Journal  will  contain  reports  of  papers  and  discussions, 
elections  of  Fellows,  donations  to  the  Library,  notices  of  new 
books  presented  to  the  Library,  and  official  announcements  of 
the  Institute. 

The  first  number  will  appear  on  ist  December,  1890,  and  a 
copy  will  be  sent  to  each  Fellow,  thus  assuring  a  circulation  of 
nearly  4,000  copies  each  month,  from  December  to  July  inclusive, 
throughout  the  British  Empire. 

It  has  been  decided  to  accept  a  limited  number  of  suitable 
advertisements,  at  the  following  scale  of  charges,  payable  in 
advance : — 
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expressing  the  hope  that  the  negotiations  would  result  in  a  satis- 
factory settlement,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

The  Chaibhan  :  Perhaps  you  will  propose  an  amendment  to 
that  effect. 

Mr.  ViNTCENT :  What  I  have  said  is  entirely  by  way  of  friendly 
criticism,  because  I  am  an  admirer  of  this  Institute,  and  have 
followed  with  such  interest  all  its  proceedings  that  I  am  particu- 
larly anxious  that  the  Institute,  which  hitherto  has  been  so 
successful  in  avoiding  controversial  politics,  should  not  make  any 
mistake  of  this  kind. 

Sir  Fbbdebick  Young  :  I  am  anxious  to  explain  that  in  our 
annual  report  two  years  ago  the  Council  made  use  of  almost 
identically  the  same  language  in  regard  to  Amatongaland,  and 
it  was  accepted  by  the  meeting  without  criticism.  The  precise 
words  were  as  follows : — "  The  Council,  deeply  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  maintaining  unimpaired  British  supremacy  in 
South  Africa,  have  urged  upon  Her  Majesty's  Government  the 
necessity  of  securing  Imperial  interests,"  &c. 

Sir  John  Colomb,  K.G.M.G.,  M.P. :  I  wish  to  make  one  or 
two  observations  on  the  paragraph  in  the  report  with  reference 
to  Colonial  Government  securities.  It  is  there  stated  that  the 
Council  has  taken  definite  action  in  the  matter,  having  repeatedly 
urged  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  admit  Colonial  Government 
securities  into  the  category  of  trust  fund  investments.  I  do  not 
like  that  paragraph,  and  it  is  better  for  me,  as  an  old  member  of 
the  Institute,  to  come  here  and  say  so.  In  the  first  place,  this 
question  involves  large  questions  of  Imperial  policy.  For  my 
own  part,  I  am  not  ready  to  "  note  with  satisfaction  "  that  this 
matter  of  Imperial  policy  has  been  referred  to  a  Departmental 
Committee,  and  I  should  be  prepared  to  put  myself  in  order,  if 
necessary,  by  concluding  with  an  amendment  to  leave  out  the 
words  after  "  Council "  in  the  third  line. 

Sir  Sauii  Samuel,  E.C.M.G.,  C.B. :  The  committee  has  only 
been  appointed  to  inquire  and  report. 

Sir  John  Colomb  :  That  may  be,  but  I  still  hold  my  opinion 
on  the  point.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Council  to  state  specifically 
on  what  grounds  they  have  urged  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
take  the  course  mentioned  ?  In  this  Institute  we  are  animated 
by  one  object,  and  that  is  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  Empire.  But  there  are  two  parties  involved  in  this  ques- 
tion— the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies — and  I  want  to 
know  from  the  Council  what  they  think  the  Mother  Country  will 
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get  in  return  for  this  arrangement.  My  second  question  is  this. 
On  what  ground  is  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  depart  from  pre- 
vious practice,  and  to  authorise  the  investment  of  trust  money 
beyond  its  control  ?  The  third  question — which  is  an  important 
question,  and  should  be  thrashed  out,  so  that  Parliament  may  be 
informed  of  the  arguments  of  the  Council — is,  Where  is  the 
security  for  future  payment  of  interest  ?  Is  not  the  money  that 
pays  interest  on  Colonial  securities  raised  largely  by  import 
duties — I  am  not  complaining  of  that — and  does  not  that  depend 
largely  on  power  of  free  ingress  and  egress  of  sea-borne  com- 
merce at  Colonial  ports  ?  If  that  is  stopped  they  cannot  pay  the 
interest.  For  example,  Queensland  has  not  come  into  the  naval 
arrangement  which  would  secure  this  security.  Are  we  to  part 
with  trust  money  to  her  ?  Now,  I  ask  the  Council  why  we  are 
to  depreciate  our  own  securities — to  transfer  capital  from  the 
Mother  Country  to  the  Colonies — ^without  an  adequate  return  ?  I 
am  sure  an  important  body  like  the  Council  have  looked  into  the 
question  all  round,  and  I  hope  they  will  give  us  some  explana- 
tion on  these  matters.  I  do  not  think  anybody  can  accuse  me  of 
not  being  prompt  to  assist  in  every  way  every  effort  for  the 
unification  of  the  Empire ;  but  I  do  not  see  what  advantage  is  to 
be  gained  by  the  Mother  Country  giving  everything,  and  getting 
nothing  in  return. 

Mr.  Hyde  CiiArkb  :  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  details  on  any 
particular  question,  but  surely  we,  as  Fellows,  ought  not  to  be 
denied  the  privilege  of  having  these  important  questions  brought 
under  our  notice  by  the  Council,  or  from  their  giving  expression 
to  our  views  on  them.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  Council  have 
expressed  opinions  on  them  with  great  moderation.  To  present 
a  barren  report  would  scarcely  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Fellows. 
I  just  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  one  topic  of 
some  interest — viz.,  the  pledges  in  Canada  of  the  Alliance 
Fran^fidse  for  the  promotion  of  the  French  language,  and  really 
for  the  extirpation  of  English.  It  will  have  been  observed  that 
at  a  meeting  of  the  AUiance  the  other  day  a  leading  member 
stated  that  during  the  last  ten  years  40,000  French  emigrants 
had  been  sent  by  him — not  to  Lower  Canada,  but  to  Manitoba 
and  the  North- West — ^where  tkey  are  calculated  to  influence  the 
half-breeds,  and  perhaps  create  another  Beil  rebellion.  The 
French  have  a  very  powerful  organisation,  the  influence  of  which 
is  to  be  observed  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  while  we  have  no 
organisation  for  the  promotion  of  our  common  interests.      I 
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-would  ask  the  GooncB  to  direct  their  attention  to  this  matter  of 
the  English  language. 

Sir  Saul  Samuel  :  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  re]9ly  to  Sir 
John  Golomb,  who  has  raised  a  large  question  by  introducing  the 
subject  of  reciprocity  between  England  and  the  Colonies.    This 
is  a  question  I  do  not  think  we  are  competent  to  discuss  here. 
Sir  John  Colomb  is  mistaken  when  he  says  that  a  departmental 
•committee  has  been  aj^inted  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  investment  by  trustees  in  the 
United  Kingdom  of  moneys  under  their  control  in  Colonial 
stocks.    The  committee  to  which  he  refers  has  power  only  to 
inquire  and  report,  not  only  as  to  the  expediency  of  permitting 
trust  moneys  to  be  so  invested,  but  as  to  the  proper  conditions 
to  be  imposed  for  the  protection  of  the  cestui  qtie  trust ;  and, 
before  any  final  decision  can  be  arrived  at,  the  question  will 
have  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  I  should  think  the  public 
will  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  both.    DoubUess,  if  the  invest- 
ment of  trust  funds  in  Colonial  stocks  is  permitted,  it  will 
benefit  the  Colonies  by  giving  them  a  larger  market,  but  it 
-will  also  benefit  the  cesiwi  que  trusts  in  this  country — a  very 
numerous  body — by  providing  for  them  a  safe  investment  at  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  investments 
at  present  allowed  to  trustees  here.    I^e  Committee,  I  beUeve, 
have  submitted  their  report,  but  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say 
what  recommendation  they  have  made.    In  regard  to  the  larger 
question  raised  by  Sir  John  Colomb,  which,  if  I  understood  him 
correctly,  meant  that  England  should  retaliate  for  any  action  of 
the  Colonies  which  might  be  considered  injurious  to  Imperial 

interests 

Sir  John  Colomb  :  I  did  not  mean  in  any  sense  retaliation.  I 
merely  put  that  as  the  shortest  way  of  illustrating  my  argument 
as  to  the  Imperial  question  that  underlies  the  consideration  of 
this  question. 

Sir  Saul  Samuel  :  I  think  Sir  John  Colomb  instanced  the  case 
of  Queensland,  which  Colony  had  refused,  up  to  this  time,  to 
contribute  towards  the  cost  and  maintenance  of  the  Australasian 
squadron,  and  that  because  they  had  taken  this  course  we  should 
not  grant  them  the  privilege  of  permitting  trustees  to  invest  in 
their  stocks.  If  this  did  not  mean  retaliation,  then  it  did  not 
mean  anything.  The  question  of  investment  by  trustees  in 
Colonial  stocks  is  a  very  simple  one,  and,  if  granted,  will,  I  am 
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certaini  be  a  greater  advantage  to  a  portion  of  the  people  in  thi« 

country  than  to  those  in  the  Colonies. 

The  Chaibman  declared  as  the  result  of  the  ballot  that  the  list 

proposed  by  the  Council  had  been  unanimously  elected.    The 

names  are  as  under : — 

President, 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Pbince  of  Wales,  K.G.,  G.G.M.G.,  &c. 

Chairman  of  Council. 
His  Gbace  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  K.P. 

Vice-PreMents, 

His  Royal  Highness  Piinoe  Ghiistiaii,  K.G. 

His  Gxaoe  the  Dnke  of  Argyll,  K.G.,  E.T. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  E.P. 

His  Grace  the  Dnke  of  Sutherland,  E.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava,  K.P.,  G.G.M.G.,  G.C.B. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  K.T.,  G.G.M.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  G.G.B.,  G.G.M.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  DunraTen,  E.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Granville,  E.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Rosebery. 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Bury,  E.G.M.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Granbrook,  G.G.S.I. 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Monck,  G.G.M.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brassey,  E.G.B. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Garlini^rd  and  Glermont,  K.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Hugh  G.  E.  GhUders,  M.P. 

Sir  Gharles  Nicholson,  Bart. 

Sir  Henry  BarUy,  G.G.M.G.,  E.G.B. 

Sir  Alexander  T.  Gait,  G.G.M.G. 

Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.G.M.G. 

Councillors. 


Sir  Gharles  Glifford,  Bart. 
Sir  John  Goods,  K.G.M.G. 

F.  H.  Dangar,  Esq. 

General   Sir  H.  C.    B.   Daubeney, 

G.G.B. 
Frederick  Dutton,  Esq. 

G.  Washington  Eves,  Esq.,  G.M.G. 
W.  Maynaxd  Farmer,  Esq. 

Major  -  General   Sir   Henry   Green, 

K.G.S.I.,  G.B. 
Sir  Arthur  Hodgson,  K.G.M.G. 
H.  J.  Jourdain,  Esq.,  G.M.G. 
F.  P.  de  Labilliere,  Esq. 


Lieut-General  R.  W.  Lowry,  G.B. 

Nevile  Lubbock,  Esq. 

Sir  Gharles  Mills,  K.G.M.G.,  G.B. 

Gisbome  Molineuz,  Esq. 

Jacob  Montefiore,  Esq. 

J.  R.  Mosse,  Esq. 

John  Paterson,  Esq. 

John  Rae,  Esq.,  M.I>.,  F.R.S. 

Peter  Redpath  Esq. 

Sir  Saul  Samuel,  E.G.M.G.,  G.B. 

Sir  Francis  Villeneuve  Smith. 

Sir  Gharles  E.  F.  Stirling,  Bart. 

James  A.  Youl,  Esq.,  G.M.G. 


Honorary  Treasurer, 
Sir  Montagu  F.  Ommanney,  K. G.M.G. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Walpole  :  I  think  the  discnssion  has  placed  the 
Ck)uncil  in  a  somewhat  invidious  position.  Their  desire,  I  coH' 
ceive,  is  simply  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  this  Institute  in  regard 
to  the  discussion  of  Colonial  and  Indian  subjects,  and  accordingly 
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they  make  a  resume  of  what  has  occmred  daring  the  year.  The 
(jaestion  of  Swaziland  is  rather  prominent,  but  I  do  not  think 
there  has  been  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Council  to  commit 
us  to  any  particular  political  opinion.  They  are  likely,  I  think, 
to  be  better  informed  on  these  matters  than  the  generality  of  the 
resident  Fellows,  and,  moreover,  there  are  a  vast  number  of  non- 
resident FeUows  who  are  equally  interested  in  these  questions 
with  ourselves,  and  I  would  ask  what  weight  our  opinion  could 
have  as  against  that  of  the  large  and  heavy  majority  of  non- 
resident members  ? 

Mr.  F.  P.  DB  Labillibbe  :  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  ever  since  the  mere  infancy  of  this  Institute  the  Council  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with  general  questions  outside  the 
mere  ordinary  business,  and  this  is  the  first  occasion  in  my 
recollection  in  which  their  action  has  been  called  in  question. 
Our  annual  meeting  would  really  be  a  very  bald  afifair  were 
we — ^professing,  as  we  do,  to  exist  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
parting information  respecting  Colonial  questions — to  confine 
ourselves  to  mere  matters  of  routine.  May  I  refer  to  what 
has  fallen  from  Mr.  Vincent?  He  has  criticised  a  para- 
graph which  certainly,  from  the  wording,  seems  to  deal 
more  exclusively  with  Swaziland  than  with  the  general  question 
of  British  influence  in  that  part  of  South  Africa.  It  will  be  in 
the  recollection  of  the  Fellows  that,  within  the  last  half-dozen 
years,  there  were  considerable  dangers  of  foreign  powers 
planting  themselves  on  the  coast  of  South  Africa — in  fact, 
we  know  the  Germans  did  establish  themselves  on  the  north- 
west boundary  of  the  Gape  Colony,  and  that  there  have  been 
certain  points  on  which  foreign  powers  would  have  established 
themselves  had  our  Government  not  been  vigilant.  Three  or  four 
years  ago  this  Council  brought  under  the  notice  of  our  Govern- 
ment these  dangers.  Now,  there  still  remains  a  point  at  which  a 
foreign  power  might  come  in  and  thrust  a  very  undesirable  wedge 
into  our  position  in  South  Africa,  and  that  is  on  the  coast  of 
Amatongaland,  which  immediately  adjoins  Swaziland.  I  think, 
therefore,  we  should  have  rather  gone  back  from  the  course  we 
took  on  a  former  occasion  had  we  not  made  some  allusion  to  the 
subject  in  this  report.  In  regard  to  trust  investments,  I  think 
Sir  Saul  Samuel  put  that  matter  conclusively  when  he  told  us 
that  it  is  really  more  in  the  interest  of  investors  in  this  country 
than  of  the  Colonies  that  these  powers  should  be  extended.  We 
know  that  in  this  country  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  capital 
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seeking  employment,  and  that  the  rate  of  interest  has  gone  down 
lamentably  for  those  who  have  money  to  invest.  Moreover,  there 
are  a  great  many  people  in  this  country  who  have  got  trosts  in 
which  Colonial  securities  are  expressly  permitted  for  the  purposes 
of  investment,  and  it  is  rather  a  hardship  that  others  should  not 
have  the  same  privilege. 

The  Chaibman  :  It  may  be  fitting  that  I  should  now  say  a  word 
or  two  in  reference  to  what  has  fallen  from  various  speakers.    In 
regard  to  what  has  fallen  from  Sir  John  Golomb,  I  think,  in 
justice  to  those  by  whom  the  report  has  been  drawn  up,  I 
ought  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  what  is  stated  in  the 
report  in  reference  to  the  admission  of  Colonial  Government 
securities  seems  to  be  the  traditional  polidy  of  this   Institute. 
At  any  rate,   I  see  that  a  resolution  was  adopted    by  the 
Council  at  a  meeting  held  on  May  8, 1888,  to  this  effect :— «*  That 
with  reference  to  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Colonial  Con- 
ference, held  in  London  on  Thursday,  April  14, 1887,  the  Council 
of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  beg  to  urge  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  may  now  be  pleased  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for 
permitting  the  investment  of  trust  money  in  Colonial  Government 
Stocks."    Therefore,  the  paragraph  in  the  report  we  are  now 
asked  to  approve  is  in  harmony  with  the  recognised  views  of  the 
Coimcil  of  the  Institute  extending  over  a  considerable  time.    As 
a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  Sir  John  Colomb  is  perfectly  right  in 
coming  and  giving  expression  to  his  views,  but  the  report  must 
be  considered  to  be  the  expression  of  the  views  of  the  majority, 
and,  looking  to  past  proceedings  of  the  Institute,  I  take  it  that 
the  majority  would  support  this  action  of  the  Council.    Then  we 
have  Mr.  Vintcent's  remarks  on  the  position  in  South  Africa.    I 
must  confess  I  am  not  responsible  in  any  way  for  the  drawing  np 
of  this  report,  and  I  concur  with  what  has  fallen  from  some  of 
the  speakers  as  to  the  desirability  of  avoiding  debatable  matter 
as  far  as  we  can  in  a  document  of  this  kind.    No  doubt,  H  yon 
were  to  avoid  touching  on  every  topic  upon  which  it  is  possible 
there  might  be  a  difference  of  opinion,  the  report  would  be  a  mere 
statistical  record  of  the  number  of  Fellows  elected  during  the 
year,  together  with  the  favourable  references  which  we  are  forta- 
nately  able  to  make  as  to  our  financial  position ;  the  number  of 
volumes  in  the  library,  &c.    Beyond  that  it  would  hardly  be  pos- 
sible to  say  anything  on  which  there  might  not  be  individual 
differences  of  opinion.    It  is  a  question  of  degree  in  each  case. 
It  is  evidently  wise  on  the  part  of  the  Council  to  avoid  commit- 
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ting  the  Institute  to  a  decided  expression  of  opinion  on  a  matter 
as  to  which  there  are  wide  differences  of  opinion.  Great  discre- 
tion most,  in  fact,  be  used  in  the  matter.  You  cannot  at  times 
avoid  coming  into  contact  with  the  views  of  some  of  our  Fellows 
on  various  questions,  and  it  is  obviously  not  wisdom  on  the  part 
of  the  Council  to  place  the  Institute  in  antagonism  with  the  views 
strongly  entertained  by  a  large  minority  of  the  members  of  the 
Institute.  It  might,  perhaps — I  am  now  expressing  my  individual 
opinion — ^have  been  wise  and  more  cautious  to  have  terminated 
the  paragraph  under  discussion  by  a  full  stop  after  "Swaziland," 
but  I  am  assured  that  the  decided  majority  of  the  Council  is  in 
favour  of  the  report  as  it  stands.  I  think  that  Mr.  Yintcent 
must  on  this  occasion  be  satisfied  with  having  made  a  powerful 
protest,  and  with  having  in  a  very  impressive  manner  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  he  and  many  others  would 
prefer  that  the  Council  should  have  dealt  in  a  somewhat 
more  colourless  way  with  the  discussion  on  matters  in  South 
Africa.  I  hope  that  Mr.  Yintcent,  having  made  that  protest,  may 
be  satisfied,  for  I  apprehend  that  the  majotity  would  be  in 
favour  of  some  such  expression  of  opinion  as  is  contained  in 
the  report.    I  now  ask  the  meeting  to  adopt  the  report. 

The  report  was  adopted  unanimously. 

Sir  Henbt  Babklt,  6.C.M.G.,  E.C.B. :  I  may,  perhaps,  be 
allowed  to  add  a  word  of  explanation.  The  name  of  the 
Agent-General  to  the  Cape  Government  was  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Yintcent  in  his  very  temperate  remarks.  Sir  Charles  Mills  was 
ill  at  the  time  the  report  was  adopted,  and  not  able  to  attend, 
but  it  was  understood  he  was  not  favourable  to  that  portion 
relating  to  Swaziland,  which,  however,  expressed  the  feeling  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  Council.  ' 

Sir  John  Coode,  K.C.M.G.  :  The  meeting  has  been  so  protracted 
that  I  will  move  the  resolution  entrusted  to  me  in  the  briefest 
possible  manner.  It  relates  to  changes  in  the  rules,  and  I 
had  better  read  them.  In  the  case  of  Bule  9  the  proposal  is 
that  for  the  words,  "  Every  gentleman  desirous  of  admission 
into  the  Institute  as  a  Fellow,"  the  following  words  be  sub- 
stituted : — **  Every  gentleman,  being  a  British  subject,  desirous 
of  admission  into  the  Institute  as  a  Fellow ;  "  and  in  the  case  of 
Bule  13,  that  for  the  words,  "Gentlemen  resident  in  the 
Colonies  or  India  may  be  elected  as  Non-Besident  Fellows," 
the  following  words  be  substituted :  "  Gentlemen  resident  in  the 
Colonies,  or  India,  or  elsewhere  out  of  the  United  Kingdom^ 
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being  British  subjects,  may  be  elected  as  Non-Beddent  Pellows." 
Also  in  the  case  of  Appendix  (No.  1) — Form  of  Candidate's  Certi- 
ficate— that  the  words,  "  a  British  subject "  be  inserted  before  the 
words,  "  being  desirous  of  admission  into  the  Boyal  Colonial  Insti- 
tute." Until  quite  recently  this  question  had  never  arisen,  but  a 
short  time  ago  a  candidate's  certificate  was  mentioned,  and  the 
point  was  raised,  ''Is  it  competent  to  admit  as  a  Fellow  a 
gentleman  who  is  not  a  British  subject?"  It  was  replied, 
**  There  is  nothing  in  the  rules  to  prevent  it."  And  this  is  true ; 
but  in  the  charter  you  will  find  that  the  grant  is  made  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  "  any  other  of  Our  liege  subjects."  The  ob- 
ject of  these  changes  is  simply  to  bring  the  rules  into  accord  with 
the  charter.    I  therefore  propose  that  these  changes  be  made. 

Major  W.  M.  Bell  :  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Stmons,  F.E.S.  : — I  move  "  That  the  thanks  of  the 
Fellows  be  given  to  the  Honorary  Treasurer  (Sir  Montagu  F. 
Ommanney,  K.C.M.G.),  the  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretaries 
in  the  various  Colonies,  and  the  Honorary  Auditors  (Messrs. 
Gisbome  Molineux  and  W.  G.  Devon  Astle),  for  their  services 
since  the  last  annual  meeting."  If  it  had  been  somewhat  earlier 
in  our  proceedings  to-day,  I  should  have  liked  to  refer  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  Institute  is  indebted  for  these  honorary  ser- 
vices. It  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  work  an  organisation 
of  this  kind — extending,  I  might  say,  all  over  the  world — ^by  a 
paid  staff.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  society  in  the  world  whose 
Fellows  are  so  scattered  as  those  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute, 
and  among  them  are  a  considerable  number  who  have  given  ser- 
vices of  a  most  valuable  character  in  the  different  centres  of  the 
society's  operations.  They  do  an  enormous  amount  of  work — as 
people  generally  do  when  they  are  not  paid  for  it — and  they  are 
entitled  to  our  warmest  thanks. 

Dr.  Stbutt  :  I  second  this  resolution,  with  which  I  am  sure 
you  will  all  agree. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Sir  Montagu  F.  Ommanney:  On  behalf  of  the  honorai}' 
officers  of  the  Institute,  I  beg  to  thank  the  meeting  for  the  very 
complimentary  manner  in  which  this  resolution  has  been  re- 
ceived. It  is  a  great  gratification  to  the  honorary  officers  to  be 
able  to  contribute  in  some  small  degree  to  the  success  of  the 
Institute,  and,  for  my  own  part,  the  little  services  I  have  been 
able  to  render  are,  I  assure  you,  most  willingly  given. 
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Mr.  F.  P.  DE  Labilliebe  :  I  beg  to  propose  "  That  the  thanks 
of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the  Secretary  and  the  other  members 
of  the  permanent  staff  for  their  services  during  the  past  year." 
Our  best  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  O'Halloran,  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
Mr.  Boos^,  and  the  other  members  of  the  staff,  for  the  very 
admirable  manner  in  \^hich  they  have  discharged  their  duties. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Sir  John  Goode  and  carried.   . 

The  Secbetaby  (Mr.  J.  S.  O'Halloran) :  I  beg  to  thank  you  on 
behalf  of  the  permanent  staff.  Our  hearts  are  in  our  work,  and  I 
may  add  that  we  feel  it  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  assist  in  carrying 
out  the  great  national  objects  of  this  Institute. 

Mr.  J.  Y.  E.  Taylob  moved,  and  Captain  Boche  seconded : 
''That  the  thanks  of  the  Fellows  be  accorded  to  the  Council  for 
their  services  to  the  Institute  during  the  past  year,  and  to  the 
Chairman  of  this  meeting  for  presiding." 

Sir  Fbedebick  Young  :  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  putting 
the  motion,  and,  although  I  am  a  member  of  the  Council,  I  can 
honestly  say  that  I  think  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  are  due  to 
that  body  for  their  admirable  services  in  regard  to  attendance 
and  attention  to  the  interests  of  this  society. 

The  resolution  was  carried,  and  the  meeting  then  separated. 
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FIFTH  OBDINABY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Fifth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Booms,  H6tel  Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  March  11, 
1890. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Viscount  Bubt,  E.C.M.G.,  presided* 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting 
25  Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  10  Besident  and  15  Non- 
Besident. 

Besident  Fellows : — 

J<MM9  W.  Arbuthnotf  J,  Dryadaie  Broivnj  Alfred  BurtUef  Captain 
Gumming  Devxvr^  WUUcmi  Fraaer^  Owen  Lewis,  Kenneth  B.  StuarU 
Professor  Henry  Tanner,  M,B,A,C.,  Horace  8»  Tremlett,  Henry  G, 
Wright. 

Non-Besident  Fellows : — 

Robert  Adamson  {Canada),  William  Adamson  (Victoria),  Dr.  Dougan 
Bird  (Victoria),  Andries  Langs  Brink  {Transvaal),  Lieut-Colonel  H.A. 
Clarke,  J.P,,  {Victoria)^  A.L.Halkett  Dawson,  M.A,  [Victoria),  Josias 
E.  De  ViUiers,  A.MJnst.CE,  (Transvaal),  James  Ferguson,  Jun,  (Ca^ 
Colony),  Alan  Qrant-DcUton,  M.Inst.CE,  (Cape  Colony),  E.  Hornby 
Grimani  (China),  Alexander  Michie  (China),  Henry  Foscue  Morgan 
(Queensland),  Stephen  H,  Parker,  M.L.C.  (Western  Australia),  D.  Poynts 
Ricketts  (China),  Hircmi  W.  Varley  (South  AustraJia). 

A  list  of  donors  to  the  Library  was  also  announced. 

The  GHAiBidAN :  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Dr.  Schlich, 
who  has  spent  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  the  Forest  Depart- 
ment of  the  Government  of  India,  and  succeeded  Sir  Dietrich 
Brandis  as  Inspector-General.  On  his  return  from  India  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Forestry  to  the  Boyal  Engineering 
College  at  Cooper's  Hill,  which  position  he  now  holds,  much  to 
the  advantage  of  the  students  he  is  educating  for  the  Forest 
Service  in  India  and  elsewhere.  I  now  call  on  Dr.  Schlich  to 
read  his  paper  on 
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POBESTRY  IN  THE  COLONIES  AND  IN  INDIA. 

considering  the  invitation  of  the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Colonial 
tate  to  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  **  Forestry  in  the 
lies  and  in  India,"  I  had  to  take  into  account,  on  the  one 
/that  I  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  forestry  and  forest 
igement  in  India  to  undertake  the  task ;  and,  on  the  other 
,  that  though  I  had  read  a  good  deal  about  forestry  in  the 
ties,  I  had  never  made  the  latter  subject  a  special  study,  and, 
I  all,  that  I  have  never  visited  any  of  the  Colonies.  Although 

•  the  latter  to  be  a  serious  drawback,  I  decided  to  accept  the 
fction,  because  I  did  not  wish  to  disappoint  the  Council, 
it  was  doubtful  whether  anybody  would  be  found  to  under- 
the  task  who  was  equally  well  acquainted  with  forestry  in 
I  and  the  Colonies.  I  trust,  however,  that  I  shall  have  the 
indulgence  of  the  Fellows  of  this  Institute,  in  case  I  should 
I  any  mistake  in  the  data  referring  to  the  Colonies ;  I  have 
t  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  give  accurate  information,  but  I 
I  it  a  difficult  task  to  get  hold  of  it,  since  it  is  so  very  much 
ared,  and  in  many  cases  difficult  to  find, 

e  British  Empire  extends  from  the  North  Polar  regions  to 
ft  the  fifty-fifth  degree  of  southern  latitude.  Apart  from  the 
ler  Country,  it  is  represented  in  the  north  chiefly  by  the 
inionof  Canada;  in  the  tropics  by  India ;  and  in  the  south 
ustralasia  and  the  South  African  Colonies,  besides  numerous 
r  Colonies  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  The  total  area  of  the 
ire  and  the  population  are  estimated  as  follows : — 

Density  of 
Area  in  ■qnftie  Popnlalion.       population  per 

miles.  sqaare  mile. 

nited  Kingdom   122,000  38,000,000  811 

ritiflh  India,*    1,468,000  255,000,000  170 

he  GolaDieB,  about 7,600,000  20,000,000  8 

Total 0,185,000  318,000,000  84 

this  vast  Empire  all  sorts  of  conditions  are  met  with.  There 
all  shades  of  climate  represented,  from  eternal  ice  to  full 
tropical  heat ;  the  rainfall  ranges  from  absolute  aridity  to  almost 
600  inches  in  a  year ;  extensive  low  lands  and  plains,  alternate 
with  mountainous  regions  which  attain  to  the  greatest,  elevation 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.    Again,  while  some  parts  are  densely 

*  These  data  include  the  area  and  population  of  the  Native  States,  but 
not  those  of  Upper  Burma,  which  are  not  accuzately  known  at  present. 
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populated,  we  have  in  others  extensive  regions  with  few  inhabitants 
or  none  at  all.  It  is  obvious  that  it  is  impossible  to  decide  in  a 
wholesale  way  whether,  and  how  far,  forests  are  necessary  or  even 
desirable  in  the  various  parts.  That  question  must  be  studied  and 
answered  for  each  country  separately. 

In  the  first  volume  of ''  A  Manual  of  Forestry/"^  which  I  brought 
out  lately,  I  have  dealt  with  the  general  utility  of  forests  in  the 
economy  of  man  and  of  nature.  Here  it  must  suffice  to  say  that 
forests  are  of  use  owing  to  the  timber  and  other  produce  which 
they  yield,  and  the  influence  which  they  exercise  upon  the 
climate,  the  movement  of  water  in  nature,  the  stability  of  the 
surface  soil  on  sloping  ground,  the  healthiness  of  a  country,  and 
allied  subjects.  The  degree  of  utility  in  the  latter  respect,  usually 
called  the  indirect  effects  of  forests,  depends  chiefly  on  the  geo- 
graphical position,  the  climate,  and  configuration  of  a  country. 
The  direct  usefulness  of  forests,  that  is  to  say,  in  so  far  as  they 
yield  timber  or  other  produce,  represent  capital  and  provide  labour, 
depends  upon  many  things,  such  as  the  means  of  communication 
in  a  country,  and  with  other  countries ;  the  control  which  it  exer- 
cises over  other  countries ;  the  quantity  and  quality  of  substitutes 
for  forest  produce  available  in  the  country,  especially  iron  and 
coal ;  the  value  of  land  and  labour,  and  the  returns  which  land 
yields  if  used  for  other  purposes ;  the  density  of  population  ;  and, 
finally,  the  amount  of  capital  available  for  investment. 

All  these  matters  require  careful  investigation,  before  a  decided 
forest  policy  is  adopted.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  deal  with 
them  all  in  a  paper  of  this  kind.  As  regards  the  timber  require- 
ments of  the  Empire  as  a  whole  I  am  able  to  give  the  following 
statement,  which  I  have  prepared  from  the  Statistical  Records  laid 
before  Parliament : — 

Annual   Imports  and  Expobts  of  Timbeb,  being  the  average 
calculated  from  the  returns  for  the  five  years,  1884-88. 

I. — Imports, 

United  Kingdom,  value         £15,000,000 

Australasia  „  1,284,000 

Cape  of  Good  Hope    „  72,000 

Trinidad  „  ...        ...  49,000 

British  Guiana  „  37,000 

Barbados  „  24,000 

Total         £16,466,000 

*  Hwsn.  Bradbury,  Agnew  &  Co.,  Bouverie-street,  E.G. 
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II. — Exports. 

Dominion  of  Canada,  value     ... 
India                                ,, 
Jamaica                           „ 
Ceylon                             „ 

...    £4,026,000 

611,000 

176,000 

27,000 

Total  £4,738,000 


III. — Net  Imports  into  the  Empire. 
Value     £11,728,000 

This  table,  as  will  be  seen,  is  not  quite  complete,  because  many 
of  the  smaller  Colonies  have  been  omitted.  Again,  in  some  cases, 
certain  quantities  of  timber  were  included  tmder  railway  materials, 
so  that  their  amounts  could  not  be  ascertained  by  me.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  shows  conclusively,  that  the  British  Empire, 
although  it  is  so  frequently  represented  as  possessing  more 
extensive  forests  than  any  other  nation,  pays  every  year  some- 
thing like  £12,000,000  to  foreign  countries  for  timber  alone. 
Here,  then,  is  a  broad  fact,  which  calls  for  serious  consideration. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  has  the  endeavour,  to  develop  more 
systematic  forest  management  in  the  Empire  come  to  nought, 
because  the  limited  funds  required  for  such  a  policy  were  not 
forthcoming,  or  other  interests  prevailed  over  the  dictates  of  a 
sound  forest  policy,  while  the  enormous  sum  of  money  which 
goes  every  year  out  of  the  Empire  was  lost  sight  of. 

The  table  shows,  also,  that  the  Mother  Country  swamps  all  the 
Colonies  and  India  in  respect  of  imports ;  in  other  words,  of  the 
£16,000,000  worth  of  timber  required  annually  by  the  United 
Kingdom,  its  dependencies  could  furnish  timber  valued  at  barely 
over  £3,000,000.  I  have  repeatedly  drawn  attention*  to  the  fact 
that  the  United  Kingdom  has  an  area  of  waste  land  amounting 
to  over  26,000,000  acres,  and  that  less  than  one-fourth  of  it  could 
produce  all  the  ordinary  timber,  valued  at  £12,000,000,  which 
is  now  imported.  The  rest,  representing  teak  and  fancy  wood, 
could,  however,  not  be  grown  in  this  country.  It  is  said  that 
these  lands  are  required  for  other  purposes,  such  as  grazing,  or 
produce  more  income,  for  instance  as  shooting-grounds,  than  if 

*  (1)  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  *<  Afforestation  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland," 
written  by  me  for  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  when  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  printed 
for  the  Qovemment  of  Ireland  by  the  Queen's  Printing  Office,  Dublin,  1886. 
(2)  Manual  of  Forestry,  Vol.  I.,  1889. 
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planted  with  timber  trees,  but  I  have  also  thrown  some  doubts 
on  this  assertion.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  same  argu- 
ment does  not  hold  good  in  the  case  of  most  of  our  Colonies, 
where  enormous  areas  are  available  to  produce  many  times  the 
quantity  of  timber  annually  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 
And  yet  many  of  them  are  already  themselves  importing  timber 
on  a  considerable  scale.  Take,  for  instance,  Australasia.  Of  its 
area  perhaps  not  more  than  one-third  is  at  present  put  to 
profitable  use,  and  the  annual  imports  amount  already  to  a  value 
of  £1,284,000.  Surely,  here  is  room  for  serious  thought — a  subject 
with  which  I  shall  deal  further  on. 

India  has  to  provide  an  enormous  population  of  255,000,000 
people  with  timber  and  firewood,  and,  apart  from  a  certain 
amount  of  teak  and  fancy  woods,  that  country  can  probably  do 
little  towards  an  increased  export  of  timber. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  has,  during  the  years  1884-88, 
exported  on  an  average  timber  valued  at  £4,025,000  annually. 
From  all  parts  of  the  Dominion  reports  come  of  the  rapid  diminu- 
tion of  the  area  under  timber,  which  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
exports  must  seriously  decrease  at  an  early  date. 

Without  going  further  into  the  matter,  it  is  clear  to  anyone, 
who  approaches  the  subject  with  an  unbiassed  mind,  that  under 
existing  circumstances  the  imports  of  timber  into  the  Empire 
will  increase,  rather  than  decrease,  as  time  goes  on.  The  reason 
is  not  far  to  seek.  In  most  of  our  Colonies  fellings  are  practi- 
cally unrestricted,  the  greater  part  of  the  felled  trees  is  wasted, 
forest  fires  overrun  the  areas,  settlers  clear  additional  land  every 
year,  and,  to  crovm  the  edifice,  over  enormous  areas  the  timbeor 
is  destroyed  by  ring-barking  to  convert  the  forests  into  pasture 
land.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  is  the  state  of  the  case 
everywhere.  Some  of  the  Colonies  have  made  earnest  attempts 
to  grapple  with  the  question ;  but  in  some  of  the  laiger  Colonies, 
euch  as  Canada  and  most  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  little  has 
been  done,  except,  perhaps,  the  passing  of  fine  forest  laws, 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  were  only  made  to  be  ruthlessly  broken. 

Then  there  is  the  difficult  question  whether,  even  if  we  can  pay 
for  it,  foreign  countries  will  be  in  a  position  to  supply  us  with  the 
necessary  timber  for  any  length  of  time,  especially  if  the  further 
development  of  the  Colonies  should  necessitate  ever-increasing 
imports.  Data,  which  throw  light  on  this  question,  ^ave  been 
produced  plentifully,  and  although  the  several  sources  of  timber  in 
foreign  countries  may  not  dry  up  quite  as  quickly  as  some  people 
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assume,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  suspicious  signs  and  indications 
do  exist.  Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  to  me  essential 
that  the  British  Empire,  as  a  whole,  should  endeayour  to  safe- 
guaid  against  a  calamity  which,  if  it  has  once  set  in,  can  only  be 
rezoedied  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time.  Although  some  of 
the  dependencies  have  made  great  progress  in  this  respect,  others 
are  as  yet  in  the  very  beginning,  and  too  many  of  the  Colonies 
are  still  "playing"  with  the  forest  question.  The  reason  for 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  constitutional  aversion  of  Englishmen 
to  State  interference  in  the  case  of  anything  that  partskkes  of  the 
character  of  an  industry.  Whenever  the  forest  question  turned 
up,  whether  in  India  or  in  the  Colonies,  the  usual  cry  was  that 
the  matter  might  be  safely  left  to  private  enterprise  ;  then,  when 
people  began  to  feel  uneasy  as  to  the  result,  feeble  attempts  were 
made  to  interfere,  by  half-hearted  measures  which  had  for  their 
object  to  check  the  further  destruction  of  the  forests,  and  the 
waste  of  valuable  material,  without,  however,  inconveniencing 
anybody  engaged  in  the  business  of  destruction.  It  was  only 
when  matters  had  gone  from  bad  to  worse  that  more  energetic 
steps  were  taken — ^in  other  words,  that,  after  all,  the  State  did 
interfere. 

There  are  certcdn  reasons  why  State  interference  is  more  called 
for  in  the  case  of  forestry  than  in  most  other  branches  of 
industry.  Most  of  our  valuable  timber  trees  require  long  periods 
of  time  to  ripen.  Large  size  oak  trees  are  from  100  to  200,  and 
even  more,  years  old.  The  teak  which  comes  to  this  country 
from  India  is  derived  from  trees  which  are,  on  an  average,  at 
least  150  years  old.  If  forests  are  to  yield  a  regular  alhnual 
return  of  timber  they  require  to  have  trees  of  all  ages,  and 
consequently  a  considerable  accumulation  of  material,  which  has 
been  produced  in  the  course  of  a  long  period  of  time.  To 
maintain  the  forests  in  that  condition  only  a  quantity  equal  to  that 
which  grows  annually  should  be  removed,  and  no  more.  If  more 
is  removed  a  reduction  of  the  producing  capital  must  ensue.  As 
long  as  the  estates  are  in  the  hands  of  private  parties,  they  are 
at  all  times  liable  to  be  overworked,  that  is  to  say,  more  than  the 
annual  increment  is  taken  out ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  a 
comparatively  short  time  the  forests  must  cease  to  yield  timber. 
Experience  has  proved,  over  and  over  again,  that  thiis  is  generally 
the  result.  If  we  are  to  make  over  to  our  children  the  forests  in 
an  unimpaired  condition,  they  must  be  treated  in  a  systematic 
manner,  and  this  can,  as  a  rule,  only  be  achieved  for  any  length 
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of  time  by  State  interference.  But  the  mere  theory  of  such  is 
by  no  means  sufficient.  Nominal  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
State  is  the  most  disastrous  form  of  all.  In  that  case  the  forests 
are  looked  at  as  common  property,  and  everybody  tries  to  get  the 
most  out  of  them,  and  into  Us  own  pocket,  the  result  being  that 
they  disappear  faster  than  ever. 

If  the  State,  as  such,  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
maintenance  under  forest  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  area  is 
essential  or  desirable,  it  must  also,  once  for  all,  decide  to  do  what 
is  necessary  to  secure  that  area,  and  to  see  that  it  is  managed  in 
a  systematic  and  orderly  manner.  There  are  various  ways  of 
doing  this.  Either  the  State  establishes  State  forests  by  settin)^ 
aside  certain  areas  at  its  disposal  for  forest  purposes,  or  it  passes 
laws  which  empower  it  to  supervise  the  management  of  com- 
munal  and  even  private  forests.  The  former  alternative  is  much 
the  best,  wherever  it  can  be  adopted,  and  this  is  the  case  in 
India  and  in  most  of  the  Colonies. 

The  Government  of  India  recognised  the  necessity  of  deter- 
mined action  thirty  years  ago.  In  many  of  the  Colonies,  the 
question  has  been  under  consideration  for  some  years  past. 
Amongst  these,  I  may  mention  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  Australasia, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Canada,  Cyprus,  and  the  West  Indies. 
Various  Indian  forest  officers  have,  &om  time  to  time,  been  lent 
to  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  New  Zealand,  Cyprus,  and  the  Cape.  The 
latter  Colony  has  engaged  a  distinguished  French  forest  officer, 
as  well  as  an  Indian  forest  officer,  to  superintend  its  forest 
department. 

On  the  whole,  then,  something  has  been  doing  in  this  line,  but 
there  is  an  enormous  difference  in  the  results.  Practically,  only 
India  has  really  and  honestly  dealt  with  the  forest  question  ; 
some  of  the  Colonies  are  fairly  in  earnest,  but  too  many  have 
restricted  their  action  to  nominal  measures.  I  should  gladly 
have  given  you  a  resume  of  how  the  forest  business  now  stands  in 
the  several  Colonies,  had  I  not  found  that  either  my  remarks 
would  have  to  be  of  a  very  superficial  nature,  or  that  this  paper 
would  have  grown  far  beyond  reasonable  limits,  in  fact,  reached 
the  size  of  a  book.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  decided  to 
select  two  typical  instances,  India  and  Australia.  I  selected  India, 
because  there  systematic  forest  management  is  further  advanced 
than  in  any  one  of  the  Colonies ;  and  Australia,  because  it  already 
imports  timber  on  a  considerable  scale.  On  a  future  occasion,  I 
may  have  something  to  say  about  some  of  the  other  Colonies. 
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I. — ^FORESTBY  IN  InDIA. 

India  is  situated  between  the  8th  and  35th  degree  of  northern 
latitude ;  hence  the  sonthem  half  of  it  lies  within  the  tropic.  Its 
length,  as  well  as  its  greatest  breadth,  is  about  1,900  miles, 
leaving  out  of  consideration  the  newly-acquired  territory  of  Upper 
Burma.    The  area  and  population  stand  as  follows : — 

Area  in  square  Populatioiu  Per  square 
miles.  TotaJ.  mile. 

British  territory  without  Upper  Burma    ..  912,000     202,000,000         221 

KatiTeStates 551,000       58,000,000  96 


Total 1,463,000     266,000,000        *170 

The  physical  configuration  is  very  peculiar.  The  country  con- 
sists of  three  great  sections : — 

(1)  The  Himalayas. 

(2)  The  Indo-Gangetic  plain. 

(3)  The  Peninsula. 

The  Himalayan  ranges  stand  out  like  a  high  wall  on  the  north, 
separating  India  from  the  Thibetan  high  plateau.  The  great  Indo- 
Gangetic  plain  runs  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  Himalayas, 
from  Bind,  in  the  west,  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  in  the  east.  To  the 
south  of  this  plain,  and  partly  surrounded  by  it,  lies  the  Indian 
Peninsula,  forming  another  plateau  of  moderate  elevation.  The 
contrasts  of  elevation  which  occur  in  these  territories  are  greater 
than  those  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  While  the  Himalayas 
reach  a  height  of  29,000  feet,  the  plain  of  Hindustan,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  rises  only  a  few  hundred  feet  above  sea-level ; 
further  south  elevation  increases  again,  since  the  Peninsula  shows 
a  height  ranging  between  2,000  and  8,000  feet. 

Another  peculiar  fact  is  that  India  receives  the  drainage  of  both 
slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  which  ultimately  collects  into  the  three 
great  rivers,  the  Indus,  Bramaputra,  and  Ganges.  The  first  two 
rise  in  close  proximity  to  each  other  at  the  back  of  the  Himalayas ; 
one  runs  towards  the  west,  and  the  other  towards  the  east,  until 
both  break  through  the  Himalayas — the  former  running  through 
the  Punjabland  Bind  to  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  the  latter  through 
Assam  and  Lower  Bengal  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  Ganges 
drains  the  greater  part  of  the  south  face  of  the  Himalayas,  finding 
its  way,  after  uniting  with  the  Bramaputra,  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  The  highest  part  of  the  Peninsula  is  situated  along  its 
western  edge,  in  consequence  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
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drainage  from  this  part  of  the  country  goes  in  an  eastern  direction 
into  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that  in  a  country  like  India  many 
different  climates  are  found.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  range  from 
the  driest,  in  Sind,  to  the  wettest,  along  the  west  coast  of  the 
Peninsula,  in  Assam, Eastern  Bengal,  and  Burma;  and  again 
from  the  hottest  to  an  arctic  climate  in  the  higher  regions  of  the 
Himalayas.  Of  these  various  climates  the  following  four  types 
may  here  be  mentioned  as  most  characteristic  : — 

(1)  The  climate  of  tropical  India :  showing  the  highest  average 
temperature;  the  early  arrival  of  the  monsoon  rains  mitigates  the 
summer  temperature ;  there  is  little  or  no  cool  season. 

(2)  The  climate  of  North- Western  India :  showing  the  highest 
summer  temperature,  though  the  average  temperature  of  the  year 
is  lower  than  in  the  former  region ;  there  are  four  or  five  cool  and 
even  cold  months  during  winter,  when  the  climate  resembles 
that  of  South  Italy. 

(3)  The  climate  of  North-Eastern  India :  here  humidity  reigns 
supreme ;  the  extremes  of  temperature  in  summer  and  winter  are 
moderated  by  the  effects  of  the  relatively  large  quantities  of 
moisture  in  the  air. 

(4)*  The  climate  of  the  Himalayas :  it  is,  according  to  elevation, 
more  or  less  temperate,  and  even  arctic,  with  frost,  snow,  and 
bitter  winds  in  winter,  and  a  moderate  heat  in  summer. 

I  must  now  say  something  about  the  rainfall,  which  depends 
in  the  first  place  on  a  very  simple  set  of  phenomena.  The 
extensive  plains  and  tablelands  of  India  are  in  spring  and 
summer  heated  to  a  much  higher  degree  than  the  surrounding 
sea,  while  during  winter  the  air  overlying  the  sea  is  warmer 
than  that  over  the  dry  land — in  other  words,  sea  breezes  prevail 
during  summer,  and  land  breezes  during  winter.  This  subject  is 
of  so  interesting  a  nature  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  some- 
thing more  about  it. 

In  spring,  which  shall  here  comprise  the  months  of  March, 
April,  and  May,  the  highest  temperature  is  found  over  the  centre 
of  the  Peninsula  (Nagpur — Hyderabad),  the  difference  being 
from  five  to  ten  degrees  compared  with  the  temperature  at  the 
•sea  coast  on  the  east  or  west,  or  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas. 
The  air  in  the  centre  expands,  lifts  the  higher  layers,  causes  them 
Xo  flow  away  on  all  sides,  and  produces  a  centre  of  comparatively 
low  pressure.  Into  this  centre  presses  the  heavier  atmosphere 
irom  the  surrounding  country,  principally  from  the  sea  on  the 
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south,  east,  and  west,  and  from  the  dry  tablelands  of  Beluchistan 
and  Afghanistan  on  the  west  and  north-west.  As  a  general  rule 
the  moist  sea  breezes  gain  the  upper  hand,  and  bring  a  rainfall 
ranging  from  three  to  six  inches  during  this  period.  The  north- 
western breezes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  dry,  and  known  as  thei 
hot  winds  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  the  North- Western  Pro- 
vinces, and  Central  India.  With  the  advance  of  the  season,  the 
sea  winds  become  stronger  and  stronger,  and  the  air  is  then  drawn 
from  the  more  distant  equatorial  regions,  the  great  reservoir  of 
moist  air ;  they  now  cause  a  copious  rainfall,  known  as  the  south- 
west monsoon.  The  amount  of  rain  differs,  however,  very- 
considerably  according  to  the  configuration  of  the  country ;  in 
other  words,  according  to  the  degree  to  which  the  clouds  in  their 
forward  passage  are  forced  to  rise  or  sink  again,  owing  to  a  rise 
or  fall  of  the  surface. 

As  long  as  the  sea  winds  are  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  in  check, 
and  even  force  back,  the  north-western  winds,  all  is  well  for 
India ;  but  occasionally  the  reverse  occurs,  that  is  to  say,  the 
north-west  winds  force  back  the  sea  winds,  and  proceed  far  into 
the  Indian  plain  and  the  Peninsula.  If  this  ascendency  continues 
for  some  time,  the  rains  fail,  and  scarcity  or  even  famine  is  the 
result. 

In  September  the  monsoon  commences  to  decline,  and  by 
degrees  north-easterly  winds  replace  the  south-western  and 
southern  breezes.  They  are  dry,  except  in  part  of  Madras,  where 
they  bring  heavy  rain  until  December,  and  are  known  as  the 
north-east  monsoon  winds.  Local  rains  of  moderate  extent  are 
4^au8ed  during  winter,  more  especially  in  the  Punjab  and  north- 
western Himalayas. 

The  total  annual  rainfall  ranges  from  4  in.  in  some  parts  of 
Sind  to  more  than  500  in.  in  the  Khasia  tills,  and  all  inter- 
mediate grades  are  duly  represented. 

A  country  which  shows  such  extremes  of  climate  must  neces- 
sarily show  a  most  varied  vegetation.  The  actual  distribution 
of  the  forests  is  principally  governed  by  the  rainfall.  Where  that 
is  favourable,  production  is  great,  and  the  forests  are  dense; 
where  it  is  unfavourable,  production  proceeds  at  a  slow  rate. 
Again,  the  nature  of  the  rainfall  governs  the  character  of  the 
forest.  Where  the  rains  are  heavy,  the  country  is  generally 
covered  with  evergreen  forest;  where  it  is  less  copious,  the 
forests  are  deciduous ;  under  a  still  smaller  rainfall,  they  become 
sparse,  and  more  dry,  until  they  gradually  end  in  desert.    Con- 
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sequently,  the  evergreen  forests  are  fonnd  along  the  moist  west 
coast  of  the  Peninsula,  in  the  coast  districts  of  Burma,  Ghitta- 
gong,  and  along  the  foot  and  lower  slopes  of  the  Eastern  Hima- 
layas. The  deciduous  forests  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  Burma  away  from  the  coast.  Dry  forests  are 
found  in  Bajputana  and  the  Punjab,  while  deserts  are  the  prin- 
cipal feature  of  Sind.'*'  With  rising  elevation  in  the  hills,  the 
forests  become  gradually  temperate,  and  then  alpine,  until  they 
disappear  altogether  on  approaching  the  lower  limit  of  the 
eternal  snow. 

I  have  dwelt  in  some  detail  on  the  great  variety  of  climates 
prevailing  in  India,  because  some  idea  on  the  subject  is  necessary 
so  as  to  understand  the  forest  policy  which  is  indicated  in  the 
case  of  that  country.  The  main  issues  of  that  policy  depend  on 
the  following  three  points : — 

(1)  Forests  in  relation  to  climate  and  rainfall. 

(2)  The  regulation  of  moisture,  and 

(3)  Forest  produce  required  by  the  country. 

However  much  may  have  been  written  and  said  on  the  first 
point  in  its  application  to  India,  I  can,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  dismiss  it  in  a  few  words.  The  south-west 
monsoon  must  for  ever  be  the  main  source  of  moisture  in  India^ 
and  the  climate  and  rainfall  of  the  Indian  plain,  and  of  the 
Peninsula,  are  generally  subject  to  other  influences,  in  comparison 
with  which  the  effects  of  forests  must  always  remain  small.  On 
this  account,  then,  afforestation  cannot  be  pushed  in  the  case  of 
India.  I  must,  however,  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  shade 
and  shelter  of  forests  will  be  most  gratefully  accepted  by  man 
and  beast  in  a  hot  country  like  India. 

I  have  something  more  to  say  under  the  second  head«  In  a 
tropical  climate  like  that  of  India  the  evaporation  from  an  area 
exposed  to  the  full  effects  of  the  sun  is  probably  not  less  than 
four  times  that  from  an  area  which  is  covered  by  a  dense  growth 
of  forest  vegetation ;  hence  afforestation  is  of  great  importance 
wherever  the  rainfall  is  limited,  or  unfavourably  distributed  over 
the  several  seasons  of  the  year. 

Then,  there  is  irrigation  to  be  considered.  No  less  than 
30,000,000  acres  of  land  are  artificially  watered  in  India  by 
means  of  canals,  wells,  lakes,  and  tanks.    Only  3,000,000  acres 

*  Sind  has  some  very  valuable  forests,  which  are  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Indus  on  land  more  or  less  regularly  inundated. 
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depend  directly  on  the  melted  snow  of  the  Himalayas,  and  it 
will  easily  be  understood  of  what  importance  it  is  to  keep  the 
areas  which  provide  the  remainder  of  the  water  properly 
sheltered.  The  larger  the  proportion  of  the  catchment  areas, 
whence  the  irrigation  water  comes,  is  shaded  by  forest  vegetation, 
the  more  favoorable  and  sustained  will  be  the  supply  of  water. 
On  this  account,  then,  forestry  in  India  has  an  important 
mission  to  fulfil. 

The  mechanical  action  of  forests  in  regulating  the  flow  of  water 
from  hill  sides,  also,  is  not  without  importance  in  India,  and  cases 
are  by  no  means  rare,  which  show  the  mischievous  effect  of 
reckless  deforestation.  In  this  respect  none  is  more  instructive 
than  the  case  of  the  hills  behind  Hushiarpur  in  the  Punjab. 
These,  consisting  of  a  friable  rock,  were  safe,  until,  some  forty 
years  ago,  cattle  graziers  settled  in  them  and  destroyed  the  forest 
and  other  vegetation.  Since  then  a  process  of  erosion  has  set  in, 
which  is  carrying  by  degrees  the  hills  into  the  plains,  where  they 
appear  as  huge  sand  drifts,  which  have  already  covered  enormous 
areas  of  fertile  cultivated  land,  and  even  destroyed  part  of  the 
town  of  Hushiarpur.  Such  an  evil  can  be  avoided  by  pre- 
serving the  natural  vegetation  on  the  land ;  but,  if  once  started, 
special  measures  are  required  to  meet  it.  In  the  first  place, 
gra2dng  must  be  stopped,  at  any  rate  that  of  goats  and  sheep,  so 
as  to  allow  a  natural  growth  of  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees  to  come 
ap ;  artificial  sowing  and  planting  must  be  done,  preceded  in  bad 
cases  by  the  construction  of  dams  smd  dykes  to  steady  the  soil, 
until  vegetation  has  once  more  laid  hold  of  it.  Mischief  of  this 
kind  can  be  stopped  and  cured  at  a  comparatively  small  sacrifice, 
provided  it  is  taken  in  hand  at  an  early  stage ;  but  if  it  has  been 
allowed  to  grow  for  a  series  of  years,  the  expenses  of  checking 
the  evil  may  be  beyond  the  means  of  the  State.  As  an  example, 
I  may  here  mention  that  France  has  been  spending  large  sums 
of  money  during  the  last  twenty  years,  in  order  to  cure  the 
mischief  wrought  in  the  French  Alps  in  consequence  of  former 
neglect  and  recklessness.  This  should  be  a  warning  to  India 
and  the  Colonies. 

Although  forests  are  of  considerable  importance  in  India  in 
respect  of  their  action  as  regards  the  regulation  of  moisture,  they 
are  absolutely  indispensable  on  account  of  the  produce  which 
they  yield,  since  by  far  the  greater  part  of  India  must  rely 
on  the  timber  and  fuel  produced  in  the  country,  apart  from  other 
produce.    All  the  teeming  millions  of  India  use  wood  fuel  for 
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their  domestic  firing,  or,  if  such  is  not  available,  dried  oow-dnng, 
the  latter « being  much  to  be  deprecated  from  an  agricoltnral 
point  of  view.  At  the  same  time,  enormous  quantities  of  timber 
are  required  for  construction,  boat-building,  tools,  agricultural 
implements,  railways,  and  other  public  works.  If  we  add  thereto 
a  demand  for  many  important  items  of  minor  produce,  more 
especially  cattle  fodder  in  the  drier  parts  of  the  country,  it 
will  easily  be  understood  that  at  least  20  per  ciant.  of  the 
total  area  requires  to  be  kept  under  forest.  Even  such  an 
area  would  give  only  about  half  an  acre  per  head  of  popu- 
lation, an  allowance  below  that  of  most  European  Continental 
countries. 

The  history  of  forestry  in  India  is  very  instructive.  According 
to  the  available  evidence,  the  country  was  in  former  times  covered 
with  dense  forests.  Then  settlers  opened  out  the  country  along 
the  fertile  valleys,  but  the  destruction  of  the  forests  on  a  larger 
scale  was  carried  out  by  nomadic  tribes,  who  fired  alike  hills  and 
plains  as  they  moved  from  one  pasture  to  another.  This  process 
is  believed  to  have  gone  on  for  more  than  700  years.  Subse- 
quently came  British  rule,  and  with  it  a  more  fierce  destruction 
of  the  forests  than  before.  Extension  of  cultivation  became 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  before  its  march  many  of  the  remaining 
woods  fell  under  the  axe,  no  inquiry  being  made  as  to  the  ultimate 
result.  Simultaneously  with  the  extension  of  cultivation  and  the 
increase  of  population,  the  annual  requirements  of  timber  and 
fuel  increased,  while  quickly  multiplying  herds  of  cattle  roamed 
far  and  wide  over  the  remaining  forests.  Finally,  railways  came^ 
and  with  their  extension  the  forests  disappeared  with  greater 
rapidity  than  ever,  partly  on  account  of  the  increased  demand  for 
timber  used  in  construction  and  firewood,  and  partly  on  account 
of  the  fresh  impetus  given  to  cultivation  on  both  sides  of  the  lines. 
I  have  watched  this  last  process,  and  I  can  testify  from  personal 
experience  how  fatal  railway  extension  is  to  forests  which  are  not 
subject  to  proper  control  and  protection. 

For  some  time  matters  went  smoothly  enough  in  India,  but 
then  the  shoe  commenced  to  pinch.  Difficulty  was  experienced  in 
meeting  the  demands  of  timber  for  public  works,  sleepers  had  to 
be  imported  from  foreign  countries,  and  it  was  then  recognised 
that  a  great  mistake  had  been  made  in  allowing  the  forests  to  be 
recklessly  destroyed.  Experience  had  definitely  proved  that  the 
preservation  and  suitable  management  of  a  sufficient  area  aa 
forests  could  not  be  left  to  private  enterprise,  and  that  the  inter- 
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ference  of  the  State  had  become  a  necessity  in  the  general  interest 
of  the  conntry. 

The  forest  question  commenced  to  attract  attention  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  in  consequence  of  which  a  timber 
agency  was  established  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Peninsula. 
Next  we  find,  in  the  year  1843,  Mr.  GonoUy,  collector,  of  Malabar, 
planting  teak  on  a  large  scale  at  Nilambur.  Dr.  Gibson  was 
appointed  Conservator  of  Forests  in  Bombay  in  1847.  In  1848, 
Captain  Frederick  Conyers  Cotton  caused  the  appointment  of 
Lieutenant  James  Michael  (now  Major-General  J.  Micha 
C.S.I.),  as  Forest  Officer  in  the  Anamalais,  which  post  h 
retained  for  seven  years.  Dr.  H.  Cleghom  became  co 
nected  with  forest  conservancy  in  Mysore  in  1847,  and  he  was 
appointed  Conservator  of  Forests  in  Madras  in  1856.  He  was  on 
special  duty  with  the  Government  of  India  about  the  years 
1860-62,  when  he  inquired  into  the  forest  matters  in  the  north- 
western Himalayas,  and  elsewhere.  In  the  Central  Provinces, 
Colonel  Pearson  was  the  first  Conservator  who  took  up  forestry 
in  a  business-like  manner. 

These  gentlemen,  and  others,  were  the  pioneers  of  forest  con- 
servancy in  India.  Their  action,  though  localised,  caused  the 
matter  to  be  discussed  and  kept  before  the  public,  and  it  led, 
ultimately,  to  the  organisation  of  a  general  department  by  Dr. 
D.  Brandis  (now  Sir  Dietrich  Brandis,  E.C.I.E.).  The  latter 
was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Forests  in  Pegu,  in  1856,  by 
that  great  administrator.  Lord  Dalhousie.  Dr.  Brandis  was 
principally  instrumental  in  saving  the  Burma  teak  forests  from 
destruction  by  enterprising  timber  merchants — that  is  to  say — 
estates  which  yield  now  a  gross  revenue  of  some  £250,000  a 
year. 

In  1862,  he  was  attached  to  the  Government  of  India,  and  in 
1864  appointed  the  first  Inspector-General  of  Forests  to  that 
Government.  He  then  set  to  work  to  establish  the  Indian  Forest 
Department,  and  to  introduce  a  systematic  management  of  the 
forests.^  At  first  he  devoted  himself  to  the  provinces  directly 
under  the  Government  of  India;  subsequently,  he  was  twice 
deputed  to  Bombay,  and  he  totally  re-organised  the  Forest 
Department  in  Madras  in  1881-83,  immediately  before  his  final 
retirement  from  India. 

The  first  duty  of  the  new  Department  was  to  ascertain  the 
extent  and  character  of  the  remaining  forests,  and  especially  of 
that  portion  which  still  belonged  to  Government.    This  inquiry 
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was  not  of  special  difBiculty,  except  in  so  far  as  a  sufficiently 
trained  staff  was  not  available  at  the  outset. 

The  next  step  was  to  take  the  State  forests  under  protection 
and  management,  and  now  difficulties  arose.  There  were,  no 
doubt,  some  administrative  officers  who  soon  perceived  that  it  was 
to  the  true  interest  of  the  people  to  preserve  a  suitable  forest  area, 
and  who  cordially  assisted  the  new  Department ;  but  the  majority 
of  the  officers  of  the  State  failed  for  a  long  time  to  accept  that 
view,  principally  because  the  idea  of  forest  preservation  was  new 
to  them,  and  they  feared  complications  from  the  facts  that  the 
rights  of  Government  in  the  forests  were  in  many  cases  ill 
defined,  and  that  the  people  claimed  extensive  rights  by  prescrip- 
tion, and  on  other  grounds,  in  the  areas  which  were  the  property 
of  the  State. 

The  first  Indian  forest  law  was  passed  in  1865  ;  it  pro- 
vided that  the  Government  might  declare  any  land  belong- 
ing to  it  a  Gbvemment  State  forest,  and  that  such  declaration 
should  not  abridge  any  right  held  by  private  persons  over  such 
areas ;  but  the  Act  did  not  provide  power  to  inquire  into  and 
legally  settle  the  rights  of  third  persons  in  the  State  forests. 
Under  this  Act  considerable  progress  was  made  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  forests,  wherever  the  population  was  limited  and  the 
forest  areas  extensive.  But  where  the  reverse  conditions  pre- 
vailed, and  where  the  rights  claimed  by  the  people,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  were  extensive,  the  benefits  of  the  Act  soon  threatened 
to  become  abortive.  Consequently  fresh  legislation  was  soon 
contemplated,  and,  after  yeaxs  of  discussion,  a  new  Act  was 
passed  known  as  the  Indiaji  Forest  Act  of  1878,  followed  by 
special  Acts  for  Burma,  Madras,  and  one  or  two  other  pro- 
vinces. Of  these,  the  Burma  Act  is  the  best.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  enactments  give  power  to  the  Govenunent — 

(1)  To  declare  any  area  belonging  to  the  State,  or  over  which 
the  State  has  rights,  to  be  a  State  forest. 

(2)  To  demarcate  such  area,  and  to  inquire  into  and  settle, 
once  for  all,  the  rights  claimed  by  third  persons  in  or  over  such 
area ;  to  commute  such  rights  if  they  seriously  interfere  with  the 
maintenance  of  such  forest ;  and  to  prevent  the  springing  up  of 
new  rights  except  by  a  Government  grajit. 

(3)  To  provide  for  the  proper  protection  and  manag^nent  of  the 
State  forests. 

(4)  To  provide  for  the  protection  and  management  of  Govern- 
ment forests  not  included  in  the  reserved  State  forests. 
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(5)  To  provide  for  the  preservation  of  private  forests,  which 
are  of  special  importance  to  the  community  as  a  whole. 

(6)  To  provide  for  the  protection  of  forest  produce  in 
transit. 

(7)  To  provide  for  the  adequate  punishment  of  persons  breaking 
the  forest  law. 

Passing  over  many  other  provisions,  I  shall  only  add  that 
the  Act  is  throughout  permissive,  that  is  to  say,  the  Government 
may  bring  its  provisions  into  operations  or  not,  as  may  be 
required  from  time  to  time. 

Under  these  laws  an  area  of  about  55,000,000  acres,  which  is 
just  under  10  per  cent,  of  the  British  territory,  have  been  brought 
under  the  control  of  the  Indian  Forest  Department ;  thirty- 
three  million  acres  are  so-called  reserved  State  forests,  that  is  to 
say,  areas  which  have  been  set  aside  and  are  managed  as  per- 
manent forest  estates ;  while  the  remaining  twenty-two  miUion 
acres  are  as  yet  so-called  protected  or  unclassed  State  forests, 
enjoying  a  limited  extent  of  protection  until  it  has  been  finally 
decided,  whether  they  are  to  be  incorporated  with  the  permanent 
State  forests  or  not.  Some  fifteen  million  acres  of  additional 
forest  lands  are  at  the  disposal  of  Government,  which  have  not 
as  yet  been  brought  under  the  control  of  the  Department. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  area  of  State  forests  falls  consider- 
ably short  of  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  area,  the  proportion  which 
is  believed  to  be  that  required  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
country.  There  are,  however,  as  yet  extensive  forest  lands  in  the 
hands  of  private  persons,  and  although  their  extent  and  yield  capa- 
city is  decreasing  every  year,  a  considerable  portion  is  so  situated 
or  of  such  a  description  that  it  is  not  fit  for  permanent  cultiva- 
tion, and  may  be  expected  to  yield  always  a  certain  amount  of 
produce.  Interference  with  these  private  forests  will  only  be 
possible  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity. 

The  bulk  of  the  required  produce  must  come  from  the  State 
forests,  and  if  they  are  to  yield  that,  they  must  be  managed  in 
a  careful  and  systematic  manner.  Hence  Sir  Dietrich  Brandis 
recognised  at  an  early  stage  the  paramount  importance  of  pro- 
viding a  competent  staff  of  officers.  He  obtained,  as  early  as 
1866,  the  sanction  of  Government  to  a  scheme,  under  which  every 
year  a  number  of  young  Englishmen  are  selected  in  this  country, 
and  trained  in  forest  science  and  practice  before  they  proceed  to 
India  to  take  their  places  as  officers  of  the  forest  department. 
Por  many  years  these  young  men  studied  forestry  in  Grormany 
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and  in  France.  Gradually  the  difficulties  of  studying  in  a  foreign 
country  and  in  a  foreign  language  made  themselves  more  and 
more  felt,  until  it  was  decided  to  start,  in  1885,  an  English 
forest  school  in  connection  with  the  Boyal  Indian  Engineering 
College  at  Cooper's  Hill.  Under  these  arrangements,  some  110 
officers  have  been  trained  and  drafted  into  the  Indian  Forest 
Department.  At  the  present  moment  we  have  twenty-two  forest 
students  imder  instruction  at  Cooper's  Hill. 

These  young  men  are  destined  to  recruit  the  superior  or  con- 
trolling  staff  of  the  department.  In  addition,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  let  the  future  executive  officers  pass  through  a  suitable 
course  of  training.  Accordingly,  an  Indian  forest  school  ^as 
started,  in  1878,  at  Debra  Doon,  in  the  North- Western  Provinces, 
which  has  been  gradually  developed,  so  that  it  now  turns  out 
annually  some  thirty  trained  forest  rangers.  These  are  almost 
entirely  natives  of  India ;  they  enter  the  executive  branch  of  the 
service,  but  those  of  special  merit  are  eligible  for  promotion  to 
the  controlling  staff. 

The  organisation  of  the  Department  may  be  shortly  described 
as  follows : — ^The  Inspector-General  of  Forests  is  the  head  of  the 
Department,  and  responsible  to  the  Government  of  India.  The 
Department  in  each  province  is  presided  over  by  a  Conservator 
of  Forests  (or  two,  and  even  three  in  the  large  provinces),  who  is 
responsible  to  the  Local  Government.  He  is  assisted  by  Deputy 
and  Assistant  Conservators,  each  of  whom  controls  the  manage- 
ment of  the  forests  in  a  district,  or  other  part  of  a  province. 
Subordinated  to  this  controlling  staff  are  the  executive  officers, 
divided  into  various  grades,  and  they  in  their  turn  are  assisted 
by  the  protecting  staff,  consisting  of  foresters  and  guards,  number- 
ing many  thousands. 

In  this  manner  a  well-organised  department  has  been  built 
up  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  which  has  under  it& 
charge  an  immense  Government  property,  consisting  at  present 
of  some  55,000,000  acres  of  forest  lands.  Some  of  the  forests 
were  taken  in  hand  before  they  had  been  destroyed,  but  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  area  was  taken  over  in  a  reduced  and 
even  ruined  condition.  Although  a  quarter  of  a  century  is  only 
a  short  period  in  the  life  of  a  timber  tree,  the  effects  of  protection 
and  systematic  management  are  everywhere  apparent.  Econo- 
mic systems  of  utilisation  have  been  introduced,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  forests  is  successfully  protected  against  the  formerly 
annually  recurring  forest  fires;  young  growth  is  allowed  to  spring 
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up  under  the  protection  now  afforded;  sawings  and  planting 
are  carried  out  when  required ;  the  forests  are  managed  under 
carefully  considered  working  plans ;  and  all  this  without  inter- 
fering with  the  acknowledged  rights  of  the  people,  who  receive 
every  year  enormous  quantities  of  forest  produce,  either  free  of 
charge  or  at  comparatively  low  rates.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  the  people  have  come  to  recognise  the  importance  to 
themselves  of  the  proper  preservation  of  a  suitable  forest  area,, 
and  this  feeling  is  steadily  extending. 

What  I  have  said  above  refers  to  British  territory.  Space  doea 
not  permit  my  deaUng  with  forestry  in  Native  States,  beyond 
mentioning  that  of  late  years  many  native  rulers  have  commenced 
forest  conservancy  in  their  states,  with  the  assistance  and  advice 
of  officers  of  the  Indian  Forest  Department,  on  lines  similar  to 
those  followed  in  the  British  territory. 

And  now  the  question  may  well  be  asked,  how  about  the  cost 
of  all  this  elaborate  organisation,  and  the  works  of  protection  and 
improvement?  Well,  on  that  head,  too,  I  can  present  you  with 
what  I  consider  satisfactory  figures.  The  net  surplus  of  the 
Indian  Forest  Department,  after  meeting  all  expenses,  has  been 
as  follows  since  1861 : — 

Net  Eevenub  op  Indian  State  Fobests. 


1864-67  average  annual  net  revenue  £106,615 

1867-72 „          „  133,929 

1872-77  „            „          „  212,919 

1877-82  


• »l  M 

188287   


M  II 


243,792 
384,752 


The  annual  net  revenue  during  the  period  1882-87  was  nearly 
four  times  that  of  the  period  1864-67,  and  although  I  am  not  in 
possession  of  the  detailed  figures  for  the  years  1887-88  and 
1888-89, 1  may  state  that  the  gross  revenue  realised  in  the  latter 
year  surpasses  that  for  the  period  1882-87  by  about  £300,000. 
Calculated  for  the  whole  area  of  the  forests,  the  revenue  is  as  yet 
small,  but  there  is  little  doubt,  if  any,  that  twenty-five  years 
hence  the  net  surplus  will  be  four  times  the  present  amount^ 
provided  the  Government  of  India  perseveres  in  the  forest 
policy  ^s  developed  in  the  past.  The  growth  of  trees  ia 
of  slow  progress,  and  of  all  branches  of  the  administration 
of  a  country  the  Forest  Department  requires  to  be  more 
thoroughly  guided  than  any  other  by  the  watchword,  "  Continuity 
of  action." 
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The  question  has  repeatedly  been  asked,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
development  of  forestry  in  India.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying 
that  no  single  person  can  be  considered  to  be  the  originator  of  the 
business,  which  grew  up  gradually.  Every  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  department  helped  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  commencing 
from  the  early  part  of  the  century.  It  was  Sir  Dietrich  Brandis' 
good  fortune  to  arrive  upon  the  scene  when  matters  were  ripe  for 
a  general  move.  He  seized  the  opportunity  promptly,  and,  by 
his  remarkable  ability  and  perseverance,  carried  the  business  to  a 
successful  issue.  By  saying  that  the  name  of  Brandis  must  for 
ever  be  associated  with  the  establishment  of  systematic  forest 
management  as  now  understood  in  India,  we  do  not  in  any  way 
depreciate  or  forget  the  valuable  services  which  the  pioneers  of 
the  Indian  Forest  Department  have  rendered  to  the  State,  or  the 
services  of  those  who  worked  with  Sir  D.  Brandis  or  who 
followed  him.  Even  now  the  development  of  systematic  and 
scientific  forestry  in  India  is  by  no  means  a  closed  book ;  there  is 
a  great  deal  to  be  done  yet,  and  a  great  many  improvements  to 
be  effected. 

The  important  point  is,  that  the  development  of  systematic 
forestry  in  India  is  considered  something  to  be  proud  of,  never 
mind  who  did  it  or  who  shared  in  the  honour  of  having  accom- 
plished a  feat  which  is  of  such  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Indian  people,  and,  I  may  add,  to  the  Indian  exchequer — a  con- 
sideration by  no  means  to  be  despised  in  these  days  of  low 
exchange. 

II. — Forestry  in  Australia. 

Australasia  includes  nine  British  Colonies,  of  which  five  (New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and 
Western  Australia)  form  the  mainland,  or  Australia  proper. 
Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Fiji  group  form  separate 
islands,  and  New  Guinea  part  of  one. 

The  Australian  main  land  lies  between  the  10th  and  39th 
degree  southern  latitude,  so  that  nearly  half  of  it  is  comprised 
within  the  tropic.  Tasmania  is  situated  between  the  4l8t  and 
44th,  and  New  Zealand  between  the  34th  and  47th  degree  of 
southern  latitude. 

The  population  and  areas  of  the  seven  principal  Colonies  at  the 
end  of  1888  are  shown  by  the  Satistical  Abstract  to  have  been  as 
follows : — 
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Popnlatioii. 
Area  in  Per 

Colony.  square  miles.  Total.  square 

mile. 

New  South  Wales 811,098  1,085,789           8 

Vietozia  87,884  1,090,869  13 

Queensland 668,497  887,468             -6 

South  Australia 903,690  318,308             '4 

Western  Australia 1,060,000  42,137             *04 

Total  Australia  ....     8,031,169  2,924,516  1 

Tasmania    26,215  146,139  6 

New  Zealand 104,458  607,380  6 

Grand  total 3,161,842  8,678,035  1* 

*  Ezclasive  of  Aborigines. 

These  figures  show  tha4i  the  area  is  about  three  times  that  of 
British  India,  while  the  population  amounts  to  about  one-sixtieth,, 
hence  the  density  of  population  is  only  about  one-two  hundredth 
part  of  that  of  India.  On  the  other  hand,  Australia  is  inha- 
bited by  the  British  race.  Here,  then,  we  have  to  do  with 
entirely  different  conditions. 

The  topography  of  the  Australian  Continent  may  be  shortly 
indicated  as  follows : — ^The  centre  forms  a  plain  consisting  of  a 
concaye  table  composed  principally  of  sandstone,  and  extending 
over  an  area  of  about  one  and  a  half  millions  of  square  miles. 
This  plain  is  surrounded  by  higher  ground  along  the  coast. 
Along  its  southern  margin  walls  ol  sandstone  cliffs  extend 
a  great  part  of  the  sea  coast ;  on  the  east,  south-east,  west,  and 
parts  of  the  north  it  is  bordered  by  terraced  ramparts  of  moun- 
tains rising  to  3,000  feet  on  the  west  coast,  and  to  7,000  on  the 
east  coast.  Along  the  latter  a  succession  of  mountain  ranges 
occurs,  from  Portland  in  Victoria  to  Cape  York  in  the  extreme 
north.  These  cordilleras  are  called  in  different  parts  the  Aus- 
trahan  Grampians,  the  Australian  Alps,  the  Blue  Mountains,  the 
Liverpool  Bange,  &c.  Their  average  height  has  been  estimated 
at  1,500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  rivers  which  flow  from  these 
ranges  towards  the  east  have  but  short  courses ;  those  flowing 
towards  the  west  or  south-west  have  long  courses.  The  Murray 
Biver,  for  instance,  has  a  length  of  some  1,800  miles,  draining, 
with  its  tributaries,  an  area  of  about  half  a  million  of  square 
miles,  and  finding  its  way  into  Encounter  Bay,  in  South  Australia. 

The  causes  which  determine  the  climate  of  Australia  are 
remarkable  in  many  ways.  In  the  first  place,  the  northern  parts 
of  the  country  are  situated  in  a  tropical,  and  the  southern  parts 
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in  a  temperate  latitude.  Secondly,  between  the  two  Btretches 
the  enormous  central  plain,  which  is  girded  by  hill  ranges  in 
most  of  the  coast  districts.  The  central  plain  is  daily  heated  in 
summer  to  a  very  high  degree,  the  air  expands,  is  lifted,  and  flows 
away  on  all  sides,  causing  an  indraught  of  moist  sea  air.  This 
is  forced  to  rise  on  reaching  the  high  coast  lands,  which  it 
moistens  in  various  degrees.  Owing,  however,  to  the  great  dis- 
tance from  the  shore  to  the  centre  of  the  country,  the  latter 
profits  only  at  irregular  intervals  by  this,  because  the  indraught 
is  regularly  stopped  by  the  nightly  radiation  of  the  heat  absorbed 
during  the  day,  or  the  clouds  are  once  more  converted  into  vapour 
owing  to  the  high  temperature  of  the  air.  Such  is  the  heat 
in  the  interior  during  the  summer  that  the  air,  if  it  moves  at 
all,  feels  like  a  furnace  blast.  Sometimes,  however,  sufficient 
masses  of  clouds  succeed  in  passing  over  the  coast  ranges, 
■and,  in  such  cases,  floods  of  rain  fall  upon  the  inland  coun- 
try. The  distribution  of  the  rain  differs  considerably.  The  north 
«oast  has  the  advantage  that  the  air  drawn  in  from  that  side 
comes  from  the  equatorial  regions,  the  great  reservoir  of  mois- 
ture. Then  the  hills  on  the  east  coast  are  comparatively  high, 
those  on  the  west  coast  are  lower,  and  along  a  portion  of  the 
south  there  are  no  mountain  ranges  at  all.  Thus  it  happens  that 
the  rainfall  at  the  head  of  Spencer's  Gulf  is  only  6  to  8  inches ; 
at  Adelaide,  20;  Melbourne,  26;  Portland,  32;  Sydney,  48; 
Newcastle,  44 ;  Brisbane,  49  ;  and  at  Bockingham  Bay  some- 
thing like  90.  Perth,  again,  has  a  rainfall  of  83  inches.  In  every 
part,  however,  the  rainfall  decreases  rapidly  in  passing  inland,  so 
that  comparatively  little  falls  on  the  inner  slopes  of  the  coast 
ranges. 

The  temperature  depends  on  the  situation  and  the  rainfall. 
The  northern  part  of  the  continent  is  tropical.  Brisbane  has  a 
mean  annual  temperature  of  69°  Fahr.,  Sydney  63°,  Melbourne 
^7°,  Adelaide  65°,  and  Perth  64<>.  The  mean  temperature  in  the 
interior  is  much  higher  than  along  the  shore ;  it  is  said  to  rise  as 
high  as  130°  in  the  shade  during  summer. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  show  in  detail  how  far  Australia 
requires  forests  on  account  of  their  indirect  effects,  but,  guided  by 
a  general  review  of  the  topography  and  climate,  so  far  as  they 
are  known,  I  should  say  that  the  mainland,  at  any  rate,  should 
not  be  without  forests.  This  view,  I  find,  is  shared  by  local 
authorities  on  such  questions.  Amongst  others,  Mr.  John  Ednie 
Brown,  the  Conservator  of  Forests  in  South  Australia,  in  his 
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Treatise  on  Tree  Culture   in  South  Australia,  urged  the  im.- 

portcuice  of   extensive  forests,  on  account  of   their  action  in 

^ving  shelter  to  adjoining  fields  against  hot  or  raw  winds,  the 

improvement  of   the  soil  in  consequence  of   the  formation  of 

humus,  reduction  of  evaporation  from  the  soil,  prevention  or  at 

any  rate    reduction   of  destructive  floods,    augmentation   and 

equalisation  of  rainfall,  improvement  of  arid  tracts,  increase  of 

the  humidity  of  the  climate,  improvement  of  the  landscape,  and 

in  many  cases  of  the  healthiness  of  certain  tracts.    Whether  the 

increase  in  the  total  rainfall  will  be  considerable,  or  even  appre. 

ciable,  may  be  doubtful,  but  in  most  other  respects  I  have  no 

doubt   that  a  certain  forest   area,  suitably  distributed,  would 

beneficially  affect  the  country. 

As  regiuxls  the  direct  effects  of  forests,  a  strong  case  can  be 

made  out.    The  population  of  the  Continent  is  as  yet  small, 

being  one  per  square  mile,  and  yet  the  imports  of  timber  have 

already  assumed  considerable  proportions,  as  will  be  seen  from 

the  subjoined  data,  which  have  been  taken  from  the  Statistical 

Abstracts  for  the  years  1884-88  : — 

& 

New  South  Wales,  annuiU  imports   446,943 

Victoria   968,946 

South  Australia 160,015 

Total  imports 1,575,904 

Queensland,  annual  exports  12,2d5 

Western  Australia,  say   78,000* 

Total  exports     90,235 

Net  imports    1,485,669 

*  This  is  the  figure  for  the  year  1886  only. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  net  imports  into  Australia  amounted 
to,  roughly,  one  and  a  half  million  pounds  sterling  a  year. 

Only  New  South  Wales  has,  it  appears,  extensive  coal  fields, 
which  supply  the  Colony,  and  from  which  certain  quantities  of 
coal  are  exported  to  other  parts  of  Australia  and  elsewhere.  That 
coal,  however,  can  only  reach  the  localities  which  are  within  an 
easy  distance  of  water  and  railway  carriage,  while  all  the  rest 
of  the  country  must  rely  now,  and  for  many  years  to  come,  on 
fuel  produced  in  the  locality  where  it  is  wanted. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  well  be  asked,  how  will 
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matters  stand  some  years  henee,  when  the  population  has  further 
increased?  The  increase,  not  only  in  population,  but  in  the 
number  of  cattle  reared,  and  in  railway  and  telegraph  lines,  has 
been  quite  marvellous  of  late  years,  as  the  following  data  will 
show:  — 

Devblopmbn-b  op  Austbalia  dubing  16  Ybabs. 

Nmnber  Nombec  laoretu 

ijp  in  peroent.,  . 

1874.  1888.         doniig  15  jbuk 

Population  (appzoziinate)  ..  1,800,000  2,925,000  62 

Horses. 754,000  1,268,000  68 

Homed  Cattle    5,658,000  8,134,000  44 

Sheep   48,097,000  79,575,000  65 

MUes.  Mfles. 

Bailways 1,527  8,292           443 

Telegraph  Lines 15,330  32,521           112 

Land    under  wheat,  barley,  *)     'Acres.  Acres. 

oats,  maize,  potatoes,  and  V  1,779,000  4,184,000           135 

the  vine   j 

An  important  question  is  whether  the  increase  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue. I  confess  that  I  find  considerable  difficulty  in  answering  it, 
being  personally  unacquainted  with  the  country.  Prom  the  in- 
formation at  my  disposal^  especially  that  which  Mr.  Bobert  Barr- 
Smith  has  kindly  furnished  to  me,  I  calculate  that  in  1888  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  total  aifea,  or,  say,  1,000,000  square  miles, 
was  put  to  profitable  use,  so  that  two-thirds,  or  about  2,000,000, 
remained  available.  The  former,  no  doubt,  includes  most  of  the 
districts  on  the  east,  south,  and  west  coasts,  leaving  the  greater 
part  of  the  dry  interior  and  of  the  north-coast  districts  for  further 
extension ;  hence  it  would  appear  that  the  increase  of  sheep 
cannot  go  on  much  longer  at  the  same  rate  as  hitherto.  There 
is,  however,  no  reason  why  it  should  not  continue  for  many  years 
to  come  at  a  somewhat  slower  rate  than  of  late  years.  The  area 
under  cultivation  amounts  at  present  only  to  ^  per  cent,  of  the 
total  area.  It  has  increased  by  185  per  cent,  during  the  last 
fifteen  years,  and  is  capable  of  an  enormous  further  extension,  a 
matter  which  depends  on  the  increase  in  population.  On  the 
whole,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  demand  for  forest  produce 
will  rise  considerably.  Even  now  the  railways  alone  require 
annually  about  1,600,000  sleepers.  Then  timber  is  required  in 
large  quantities  for  building;  enormous  quantities  are  wanted 
every  year  for  fencing  cultivated  lands  and  grazing  areas,  for 
mining  operations,  telegraph  lines,  &c.    As  to  estimating  these 
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quantities,  as  well  as  the  necessary  fuel,  that  is  quite  beyond  my 
means. 

I  understand  complaints  have  already  been  made  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  the  material  for  fencing  is  no  longer  avail- 
able, and  this  difficulty  will  increase  with  every  succeeding  year. 
Let  us,  therefore,  inquire  what  the  existing  resources  are,  and 
•what  the  several  Governments  have  done  up  to  date  to  husband 
and  increase  them.  With  this  view,  I  propose  to  look  in  some- 
what greater  detail  at  the  three  Colonies,  which  already  import 
timber  on  a  considerable  scale,  South  Australia,  New  South 
Wales,  and  Victoria. 

(a)  South  Aubtbalia. 

I  shall  commence  with  this  Colony,  because  it  was  perhaps  first 
in  the  field  to  introduce  a  separate  forest  law. 

South  Australia  occupies  the  centre  of  the  Australian  continent, 
and  extends  from  its  southern  to  the  northern  coast.  According 
to  Dr.  Schomburgk,  Director  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  at 
Adelaide,  it  may  be  divided  into  the  following  four  regions : — 

(1)  The  forest  land  region. 

(2)  The  scrub  land  region. 

(3)  The  grass  land  region. 

(4)  The  intra-tropical  region. 

The  region  of  the  forest  land  occupies  mostly  the  mountainous 
districts  and  the  base  of  the  mountain  chains.  The  forests  are  of 
moderate  extent,  and  rather  open;  the  eucalypts  are  the  pre- 
vailing trees. 

The  scrub  lands  are  found  over  the  whole  Colony,  occupying 
perhaps  one-eighth  of  its  area.  They  form  long  stretches  of 
desolate  arid  plains,  the  soil  being  comparatively  poor ;  there  is 
no  water ;  the  vegetation  is  stunted. 

The  grass  lands  form  the  principal  part  of  the  area,  consisting 
of  enormous  undulating  plains;  within  a  certain  distance  from 
the  seashore,  they  have  been  mostly  converted  into  agricultural 
districts.  In  the  interior  the  fertile  spots  of  grass  land  alternate 
with  bare  sandstone  ridges,  or  rolling  sandhills. 

The  intra-tropical  region  shows  near  the  sea  mangrove  forests ; 
further  inland,  where  the  ground  rises,  palms  appear,  with 
various  tropical  timber  trees,  also  eucalypts  and  acacias. 

I  have  not  come  across  any  definite  estimate  of  the  areas  still 
Odder  forest  in  this  Colony.  Whatever  it  may  be,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  very  much  greater  in  former  times.  The  settler 
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has  proved  a  destractiye  agent  in  this  respect  by  clearing  lands 
for  cultivation,  ring-barking  trees  to  produce  pasture  lands,  and 
by  firing  the  bush.  In  all  such  cases  a  comparatively  smaU 
quantity  of  timber  was  put  to  useful  purposes,  while  the  bulk 
of  the  material,  which  had  taken  long  periods  to  ripen,  was 
ruthlessly  destroyed  by  fire,  or  allowed  to  rot,  so  as  to  get  rid  of 
it.  The  result  is  that  Uie  area  now  under  forest  is  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  country,  and  will  fall  more  and 
more  short  of  actual  wants,  in  the  same  degree  as  the  population 
increases.  This  has  been  felt  for  some  years  past,  and  various 
measures  have*been  taken,  and  laws  passed,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  forests. 

The  ball  was  set  rolling,  it  appears,  by  Mr.  Erichaufif,  M.P., 
who,  in  1871,  called  for  a  return  showing  the  state  of  supply 
of  forest  produce,  and  the  preservation  and  culture  of  forests. 
The  result  of  this  inquiry  was  an  Act  passed  in  1873,  dealing 
with  the  encouragement  of  tree  planting.  In  1875  a  Forest 
Board  was  established  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  then  followed 
various  amending  Acts.  About  the  year  1877  a  Conservator  of 
Forests  was  sanctioned,  to  which  post  Mr.  John  Ednie  Brown 
was  appointed  in  1878. 

In  1882  a  new  Act  was  passed,  called  ''The  Woods  and 
Forests  Act,  1882,"  which  is  divided  into  six  parts,  dealing 
with  the  following  matters : — 

Past  I.  repeals  the  previous  forest  law  and  abolishes  the 
Forest  Board. 

Pabt  n.  provides  that  the  Commissioner  of  Forest  Lands 
(being  the  same  as  the  Commissioner  of  Grown  Lands)  shall  hold 
charge  of  all  forest  estates ;  he  may  lease  any  or  all  such  lands 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  twenty-one  years ;  he  may  grant  licences 
and  make  regulations  for  cutting  and  removing  timber,  or  bark,  or 
any  other  forest  produce ;  he  may  levy  fees  upon  stock  pasturing 
in  forest  reserves. 

Pabt  III.  provides  that  all  forest  reserves  heretofore  declaimed 
shall  continue  to  be  so.  The  Grovemor  may,  from  time  to  time, 
by  proclamation  in  the  Grovemment  Gazette,  reserve  any  portion 
oi  the  waste  lands  of  the  Crown  as  forest  reserves ;  he  may  simi- 
larly  declare  that  every  forest  reserve,  or  part  of  it,  shall  cease  to 
be  a  forest  reserve,  provided  that  such  proclamation  shall  not  be 
issued  until  thirty  days  after  a  statement  shall  have  been  laid 
before  Parliament,  setting  forth  the  particulars  intended  to  be 
inserted  in  such  proclamation. 
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Pabt  IY.  provides  for  encouraging  the  planting  of  certain  forest 
trees  in  so-called  forest  districts  by  private  parties  by  the  grant  of  ^ 
payments,  not  exceeding  two  pounds  per  acre. 

Pabt  V.  gives  the  detailed  conditions  under  which  the  forest 
lands  may  be  leased  for  a  term  not  exceeding  twenty-one  years. 

Part  VI.  provides  for  tiie  appointment  and  removal  of  Con-^. 
servators  or  other  persons  holding  office  under  the  Act.  Also  the 
issue  of  regulations  for  the  management  and  administration  of  the. 
forest  reserves,  the  disposal  of  timber,  prevention  of  fires;  also 
prescribes  penalties,  not  exceeding  five  pounds  in  each  case,  for  a 
breach  of  such  regulations. 

The  Act  prescribes  penalties  as  follow : — 

(1)  Cutting  timber  or  rempving  any  other  produce  without  due  • 
authority :  maximum,  five  pounds,  in  addition  to  the  value  of  the 
produce. 

(2)  Unauthorised  grazing  in  any  enclosed  forest  reserve :  maxi- 
mum, five  pounds,  in  addition  to  value  of  damage  done,  or  in 
default,  imprisonment  for  a  term  hot  exceeding  three  months. 

(3)  Wilful  damage :  not  less  than  five  shillings  and  not  more 
than  ten  pounds,  or  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labour, 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  months. 

The  Act,  it  will  be  seen,  provides  for  the  establishment  of  forest  • 
reserves,  but,  alas !  also  for  their  lease,  for  the  encouragement  of 
treie  planting  by  private  parties,  and  for  suitable  penalties  in  . 
the  case  of  forest  offences.    As  nothing  is  said  about  forest  rights, 
I  presume  none  such  are  recognised  on  the  lands  belonging  to 
Government. 

And  now  let  us  see  what  has  been  done  under  this  law.    Aci. 
cording  to  the  Conservator's  Be  prt  for  the  year  1888-89,  th^  area  ^ 
of  forest  reserves  on  the  30th  June,  1889,  amounted  to  202,9S2  . 
acres,  which  is  equal  to  317  square  miles,  and  represents  '03 
per  cent,  of*  the  total  area  of  the  Colony,  or  -12  per  cent,  of  the  ^ 
area  tvhich  is  at  present  put  to  profitable  use.     The  Import 
further  mentions  that  several  of  the  reserves  were  leased  during  . 
the  year  for  various  terms,  for  grazing  and  partly  also  for  culti- . 
vation. 

On  the  same  date  9,716  acres  =  15  miles  had  been  enclosed . 
for  planting  and  the  renovation  oi  indigenous  forests  by  the  system 
of  natural  regeneration.    Of  this  area,  1,374  acres  were  enilosed 
during  the  year.  ^ 

During  the  year  a  bonus  of  £2  per  acre  was  allowed  on  147  acres  . 
plajited  up  by  private  parties.    Also  236,532  seedlings  were  dis: . 
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tributed  free  of  charge  to  private  parties  for  planting ;  of  these 
about  100,000  were  reported  to  be  alive  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
the  rest  having  died  in  consequence  of  an  unusually  dry  season. 

It  was  also  arranged  to  hold  annually  an  Arbor  Day,  the  first 
being  held  on  June  20,  1889,  at  Adelaide,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Governor  (the  Earl  of  Eintore),  Lady  Eintore,  and  their  tivo 
daughters, each  of  whom  planted  a  tree;  and  upon  the  firing 
of  a  gun  the  children  belonging  to  various  schools  planted  800 
trees  on  an  area  set  aside  for  the  purpose.  The  Conservator 
considers  "  that  the  impetus  thus  given  to  the  planting  of  trees 
was  very  great,  and  the  good  which  will  be  done  thereby  to  the 
Colony  will  be  immense."  Let  us  hope  that  he  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed. 

The  financial  results  of  the  departmental  operations  during 
the  thirteen  years  from  1876  to  1889,  were  as  follows : — 

Receipts   £88,175 

Expenditure    79,760 

Net  surplus £8,425 

The  planting  up  of  a  few  hundred  acres  per  annum  is  all  very 
well,  but  it  does  not  constitute  forest  conservancy  on  a  scale  in 
due  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  Colony,  especially  as  many  of 
the  exotic  trees  which  have  been  planted  are  not  likely  to  prove 
useful  as  timber  trees.  The  principal  part  of  the  Conservator's 
•energy  should  be  directed  towards  the  selection  and  demarcation 
of  further  and  more  extensive  forest  reserves  suitably  distributed 
•  over  the  Colony,  such  reserves  amounting  ultimately  to  an  area 
sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Colony.  In  some  parts 
of  the  Colony  it  is  probably  too  late  to  carry  out  this  policy, 
while  in  others  numerous  areas  are  as  yet  unoccupied.  Here  the 
selection  of  reserves  should  precede  the  advance  of  colonisation. 
Once  the  tide  of  occupation  has  fully  entered  a  district,  the 
setting  aside  for  forest  purposes  of  suitable  blocks  becomes  more 
difficult  every  day. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  action  so  far  taken  in  South  Australia 
seems  far  below  what  the  necessities  of  the  Colony  demand. 

The  Conservator,  Mr.  Brown,  mentions  in  his  last  Beport  that 
in  some  of  the  State  forests  large  numbers  of  seedlings  of  the 
indigenous  species  had  sprung  up,  in  consequence  of  their  having 
been  protected  against  grazing  for  three  years,  and  he  urges  that 
similar  protection  should  be  afforded  on  a  more  extended  scale, 
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until  the  young  trees  are  of  a  size  to  render  them  safe  against 
injury  by  stock ;  but  he  also  adds  that  his  endeavours  in  thi^ 
direction  have  so  far  been  unsuccessful,  as  he  has  not  been  able 
to  induce  the  Government  to  take  his  views  on  this  subject. 

The  financial  results  of  the  so  far  limited  operations  in  South 
Aastralia  are  satisfactory,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
more  extended  operations  will  be  followed  by  a  less  favourable 
balance  sheet  of  the  Forest  Department.  At  any  rate  any  outlay 
in  this  respect  can  only  be  infuiitesimal,  when  compared  with  the 
increasing  sums  which  the  Colony  will  have  to  send  out  of  the 
country  every  year  if  it  neglects  to  establish  a  sufiScient 
area  of  permanent  forest  estates  without  loss  of  time,  and  to 
manage^ them  on  economic  principles. 

(b)  New  South  Walks. 

The  forest  law  forms  Part  vi.  of  Act  XVIII.  of  1884— "An  Act 
to  regulate  the  Alienation,  Occupation,  and  Management  of  Grown 
Lands,  and  for  other  purposes." 

It  provides : — 

(1)  The  Governor  may  proclaim  any  areas  of  Grown  lands  to  be> 
"  State  forests,"  or  reserve  from  sale  any  such  areas  &8  ''  timber - 
reserves." 

(2)  State  forests  may  be  divided  into  blocks ;  until  so  sub-- 
divided,  all  existing  forest  and  timber  reserves  may  be  reserved 
from  sale,  lease,  or  otherwise,  as  the  Minister  may  think  proper. 

(3)  The  Governor  may  dedicate  or  reserve  any  State  forest,  or 
any  portion  thereof,  for  a  specified  period  for  the  conservation  of 
timber,  and  such  forest  shall  not,  during  the  term  of  reservation, 
be  open  to  timber  or  other  licences  or  permits. 

(4)  The  Governor  may  frame  regulations  for  the  issue  of 
licences  or  rights  to  cut  and  remove  timber  on  State  forests  or 
timber  reserves,  or  to  remove  any  other  produce. 

Section  133  of  the  same  Act  prescribes  penalties  for  offences; 
against  the  various  provisions  of  the  Act : — 

For  a  first  offence,  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £5. 

second  „  „  „        £10. 

„      third  or  subsequent  ,,        £20. 

In  accordance  with  these  provisions  an  area  of  5,656,831  acres 
=  8,839  square  miles,  had  been  declared  State  forests  and  timber 
reserves  in  1887. 
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' '  It  is  evident  that  there  is  not  the  character  of  permanency 
kboat  these  arrangements,  because  the  law  provides  for  the 
division  of  the  State  forests  into  blocks,  which  may  be  sold  or 
leased  afterwards.  Areas  reserved  under  such  conditions  do  not 
partake  of  the  character  of  permanent  forest  estates ;  hence  an 
amendment  of  the  law  seems  highly  desirable. 

I  understand  that  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  Colony 
may  bd  classed  as  forests.  These  areas  are  said  to  be  situated 
i)rincipally  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  hill  ranges  running  more 
or  less  north  and  south,  at  some  distance  from  the  east  coast 
of  New  South  Wales.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  indicate  the 
distribution  of  the  existing  reserves.  They  amount  to  not  quite 
3  per  cent,  of  the  total  area.  It  seems  desirable  that  the 
Government  should,  as  speedily  as  possible,  decide  what  portion 
can  be  permanently  maintained  as  forest  estates,  and  then  proceed 
to  constitute  further  permanent  State  forests  in  suitable  localities, 
ko  as  to  secure  a  sufficient  percentage  of  the  total  area  being 
j)eri]ianently  maintained  under  wood. 

New  South  Wales  has  the  advantage  of  extensive  coal  deposits, 
so  that  localities  within  reasonable  distance  of  water  or  railway 
Carriage  can  be  supplied  with  coal  fuel.  Laige  areas,  however, 
bahiiot  be  so  reached,  and  these  must  rely  on  locally  grown  wood 
fuel,  while  extensive  quantities  of  timber  will  always  be  wanted ; 
so  that  the  maintenance  of  forests  is  of  considerable  import- 
ance, apart  from  the  fact  that  they  may  be  wanted  for  climatic 
aMdther  reasons.  In  the  latter  respect  I  may  here  mention  that 
in  New  South  Wales  the  clearing  of  the  catchment  basins  of 
river^  is  said  to  have  been  followed  by  a  more  continuous  flow 
of  water  in  the  streams  lower  down.  This  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  experience  gained  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  I  confess  that  I  am  somewhat  sceptical  in  regard  to  these 
[Statements;  at  any  rate,  the  phenomenon  requires  further 
careful  investigation  before  it  is  finally  accept^  as  correct. 
Possibly  the  tramp  of  the  cattle  along  the  water  channels  may 
gradually  have  hardened  their  bottoms,  so  that  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  the  water  soaks  into  the  ground  and  disappears. 

(c)  ViCTOEIA. 

Victoria  is,  in  many  respects,  the  most  instructive  of  the 
Australian  Colonies,  as  regards  forest  policy.  It  is  situated 
between    the   34th    and    39th    degree   of    southern    latitude 
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AlUiough  it  appears  to  occupy  only  a  comparatively  small 
comer  of  the  Continent,  its  area,  87,8i34  square  miles,  is  really 
aboat  eqnal  to  that  of  England  a&d  Scotland.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  range  of  mountains  called  the  Main 
Divide,  whibh  runs  from  east  to  west,  nearly  through  its 
whole  length ;  the  southern  part  comprises  a  somewhat 
smaller  area  than  the  northern.  The  elevation  of  the  Main 
Divide  reaches  over  6,000  feet  in  the  eastern,  but  barely 
3,000  in  the  western  part,  the  average  elevation  having  been 
estimated  at  8,000  feet.  Various  spurs  run  from  this  centre  chain 
to  the  north  and  south,  dividing  the  country  into  a  series  of 
drainage  basins.  The  rivers  on  the  south  side  of  the  Main 
Divide  find  their  way,  after  comparatively  short  courses,  into  the 
Southern  Ocean.  Those  in  the  north  join  the  Murray  Biver, 
with  the  exception  of  some  in  the  north-western  part  of 
the  Colony,  which  lose  themselves  in  lakes  and  swamps,  the 
overflow  from  which  is  absorbed  by  the  porous  soil  of  low 
tracts. 

The  rainbll  of  the  Colony,  being  governed  by  its  physical 
configuration,  is  estimated  to  amount  to  about  40  in.  on  the 
monntains  and  high  table  lasids,  and  at  from  26  to  40  in.^ 
according  to  circumstances,  in  the  southern  half  of  the  counts- 
situated  between  the  sea  and  the  Main  Divide.  On  the  north  side 
of.  the  Main  Divide  the  rainfall  is  smaller,  being  estimated  at 
about  20  in.,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Murray,  and  going  down 
to  about  10  in.  in  the  north-westem  part  of  the  Colony. 

The  temperature  differs  considerably  with  utuation  and  rain- 
fall. While  the  higher  hills  have  a  perfectly  tonp^^te  climate, 
the  lower  lands  are  more  or  less  sub-tropical,  with  a  mild  winter. 
Occasionally  northern  winds  occur,  which  are  cold  in  winter  and 
dry  and  hot  in  summer.  The  Victorians  are  fond  of  claiming  for 
their  country  "  the  finest  climate  in  the  world." 

Baron  Ferdinand  von  Miieller,  E.C.M.G.,  the  celebrated 
botanist,  who  has  been  at  work  in  Australia  since  1847,  men- 
tions a  series  of  distinct  climatic  regions  in  Victoria,  of  which,  I 
may  mention  the  following  three : — 

(1)  The  almost  frostless  tracts  with  a  considerable  rainfall, 
such  as  the  low  lands  along  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts,  fit 
for  sub-tropical  plants. 

(2)  The 'dry -regions,  with  a  small tbnd  precarious  rainfall  and 
great  summer  heat,  such  as  the  north-western  districts,  fit  for 
plants  belonging  to  arid  zones. 
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(3)  The  upland  region,  with  snowy  winters,  such  as  the  sub- 
Alpine  tracts,  fit  for  plants  of  cold  zones. 

Before  proceeding  to  indicate  the  forest  policy  of  Victocia,  it 
will  be  useful  to  mention  a  few  statistical  data  referring  to  that 
Colony.  Victoria  had  in'  1888  a  population  amounting  to 
1,090,869  people,  which  is  equal  to  13  inhabitants  per  square 
mile.    There  were  also — 

Horses      =        823,115 

Homed  Cattle «     1,370,660 

Sheep       =  10,818,575 

Land  under  cultivation  ...  =      2,576,405  acres. 

These  data  show  that  a  high  percentage  of  the  total  area  must 
be  put  to  profitable  use,  especially  for  grazing.  About  40  per 
cent,  of  the  area  has  been  alienated,  leaving  about  60  per  cent. 
at  the  disposal  of  Government. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  available  to  show  that  the  preser- 
vation of  a  portion  of  the  area  under  forest  is  considered 
essential  for  their  indirect  effects,  but  want  of  space  prevents  my 
going  into  the  details  of  the  case.  At  any  rate,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  timber  and  other  produce  is  wanted  in  enormous 
quantities  which  for  years  past  could  not  be  all  supplied  from  the 
forests  of  the  Colony.  The  average  annual  imports  of  timber 
amounted  during  the  years  1884-88  to  £968,946. 

I  have  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  a  precise 
idea  of  the  present  distribution  of  the  forests.  As  far  as  I  could 
ascertaip,  the  principal  wooded  areas  are  situated  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  Colony,  and  in  the  hill  ranges  near  Cape  Otway* 
The  western  half  is  more  thinly  timbered,  and  in  the  north-west 
an  area  of  some  10,000,000  acres  is  covered  with  maliee  scrub 
consisting  of  dwarf  eucalypts,  which  reach  a  height  of  abont^ 
twelve  feet. 

The  principal  constituents  of  the  timber  forests  are  some  forty 
species  of  eucalyptus,  of  which  eleven  are  mentioned  as  specially 
useful.  In  addition  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  acacia 
species,  of  which  the  Blackwood  tree  {Acacia  melanoxylan)  and 
the  tan  wattle  {Aca4)ia  decurrens)  are  the  most  important. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state  what  the  area  now  under  forest 
amounts  to.  Special  inquiries  were  made  in  this  respect  between 
the  years  1874  and  1878,  at  the  request  of  Her  Majesty's  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies.  The  replies  to  this  request  were 
brought  together  in  a  digest  prepared  by  Mr.  Julian  C.  Bogers^ 
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Secretary  to  the  Institute  of  Surveyors.  From  this  digest  it 
appears  that  about  40,000  square  miles  were  under  wood  in,  say,. 
1875,  which  is  equal  to  46  per  cent,  of  the  total  area.  This 
estimate,  it  appears,  included  the  area  covered  with  small 
eucalypts  and  all  the  mallee  scrub,  which  together  constitute 
almost  one-half  of  the  area  stated  to  be  under  wood.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  returns  were  of  some  value  as 
regards  the  supply  of  firewood,  but  less  so  in  respect  of  that  ot 
timber. 

The  same  returns  gave  a  most  melancholy  account  of  th& 
manner  in  which  the  forests  were  treated  fifteen  years  ago.  They 
say: — 

*'  The  amount  of  timber  is  diminishing  owing  to  clearings  for 
settlement,  ordinary  home  consumption,  and  bush  fires.  .  .  . 

"  As  early  as  1868,  attention  was  called  by  a  specially  appointed 
Board  to  the  wastefulness  and  improvidence  of  the  prevailing 
system.  Only  the  prime  parts  of  trees  were  utilised.  Immense 
numbers  of  standing  trees  were  killed  owing  to  the  practice  of 
stripping  from  them  large  sheets  of  bark  to  cover,  perhaps,  a  mere 
temporary  hut.  The  Committee  called  attention  to  the  growing 
scarcity  of  timber  for  props  for  mining  purposes,  and  the  necessity 
of  measures  to  secure  a  permanent  supply.  The  Committee  also 
recommended  the  planting  of  suitable  pine  trees  in  the  forests, 
and  expressed  a  belief  that  within  a  short  period  the  native  supply 
would  supersede  the  necessity  for  importing  that  timber  for  which 
at  present  they  are  wholly  dependent  upon  other  countries  or 
Colonies.  They  recommended  the  abolition  of  the  existing,  and 
the  introduction  of  a  new,  licensing  system  in  the  State  forest 
reserves. 

"  In  1872  the  Boyal  Commission  on  Foreign  Industries  and 
Forests  state,  that  urgent  action  in  reference  to  this  subject  is 
needed  becomes  daily  more  evident.  The  threatened  scarcity  of 
timber  in  the  gold-mining  districts  especially  is  referred  to  in 
terms  of  undisguised  alarm,  and  the  signatories  recommend  the 
early  appointment  of  a  Central  Forest  Board,  the  estabhshment 
of  State  nurseries,  the  distribution  of  seedlings  to  selectors,  and 
the  planting  of  reserves  denuded  of  indigenous  timber.  ..." 

Thus,  then,  stood  matters,  say  fifteen  years  ago.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Victoria  had  full  warning  of  what  was  going  on  in  the 
forests,  and  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  it  felt  the  desire  to 
meet  the  existing  evil.    Let  us  see  with  what  success. 

In  1876  an  Act  was  passed,  called  *'The  State  Forest  Act/' 
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which  was  to  be  read  with  and  construed  as  part  of  the  Liknd 
Act,  1869.    This  Act  provided— 

(1)  Eor  the  appointment  of  {Local  Forest  Boards,  which  were 
to  have  the  care  of  reserves  and  other  Crown  lands  that  may  be 
assigned  to  them  by  the  Governor  in  Council. 

(2)  Eor  the  appointment  of  foresters  by  the  Local  Forest 
Boards,  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister,  such  foresters  to  have 
the  power  of  Crown  lajid  bailiffs. 

(3)  For  the  promulgation  by  the  Governor  in  Council  of  regula- 
tions prescribing  the  duties  of  the  Local  Forest  Boards. 

This  Act  had  evidently  for  its  object  to  entrust  local  boards  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  with  the  management  of  the  areas, 
which  might  be  set  aside  for  forest  purposes  from  time  to  time. 
I  am  informed  that  it  was  never  really  put  into  force,  though  it 
is  said  not  to  have  been  repealed. 

In  1884  a  new  Land  Act  was  passed,  which  provides  amongst 
others  for  the  following  matters : — 

(1)  The  formation  of  State  forests. 

(2)  The  formation  of  timber  reserves. 

(3)  The  management  of  both. 

(4)  The  management  and  disposal  of  timber  and  other  forest 
produce  on  the  unalienated  Grown  lands  not  included  in  the 
State  forests  tod  timber  reserves. 

Under  this  Act  the  State  forests  can  only  be  alienated  with  the 
consent  of  the  Governor  in  Oounoil.  The  timber  reserves  shall 
not  be  alienated  in  the  first  instance,  but  as  the  several  parts 
become  denuded  of  timber,  they  may  be  added  to  the  pastoral 
or  agricultural'  lands — ^in  other  words,  thrown  open  to  selecti<m. 
The  timber  reserves  are,  therefore,  only  temporary  reserves. 

The  forests  generally  are  worked  under  the  licence  system, 
regulated  by  rules  made  under  the  Act.  There  are  licences  tor 
felling,  spUtting,  clearing  undergrowth^  the  erection  of  saw  mills, 
grazing,  removal  of  wattle  bark,  Sec.  For  each  of  these  licences 
certain  fees  are  paid. 

Penalties  are  provided  W  breaches  of  the  law  or  any  regula- 
tions issued  under  it.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  rights  by  private 
persons  are  recognised  in  the  Crown  lands ;  hence  the  Act  does  not 
provide  how  such  rights  are  to  be  dealt  with. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  the  existing  law,  if  applied  in  a  proper 
spirit,  would  enable  the  Government  of  the  Colony  to  deal 
efficiently  with  the  forests,  and  the  question  which  now  interests 
us  is  whether,  and  in  how  far,  effect  has  been  given  to  the  policy 
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« 
which  is   indicated    in    the  Act.      To   answer    that    question 

thoroughly  it  would  be  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  matter  on  the 
spot  This  being  out  of  the  question,  I  must  fall  back  upon  the 
Report  of  an  expert,  Mr.  F.  D'A.  Vincent,  which  he  wrote  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Groyemor  of  the  Colony  after  a  visit  of  some 
months  to  Victoria  in  1887.  Mr.  Vincent  is  a  iirained  forest 
officer  of  known  ability,  who  served  in  the  Indian  Forest  Depart- 
ment since  1873.  He  gives  the  following  description  of  forest 
management  as  existing  in  1887  : — 

The  areas  of  State  forests  and  timber  reserves  stood  as  follows 
in  1887  :— 

State  forests    664,710  acres. 

Timber  reserves  690,782      „ 

Total 1,855,442  acres. 

equal  to  2,118  square  miles,  or  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the 
Ck>lony .  The  timber  reserves,  or  one  half  of  this  area,  are  only  tem- 
porarily reserved,  so  that  the  more  permanent  State  forests  occupy 
only  1  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  Colony.  It  also  appears,  that 
chajiges  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  made  in  the  State  forests, 
some  areas  having  been  given  up,  and  others  gazetted  instead. 
This  detracts  considerably  from  the  character  of  permanency. 

Some  plantaticms  have  also  been  made,  the  total  area,  being 
under  2,000  acres ;  they  are  planted  with  wattles,  blue-gums,  and 
a  variety  of  exotic  trees. 

Mr.  Vincent  visited  a  number  of  the  State  forests,  timber 
reserves,  and  other  forest  lands,  and  he  draws  a  rather  gloomy 
picture  of  their  condition.  Tbis  is  what  he  says,  for  instance, 
about  .the  Wombat  and  BuUarook  forest  (area  105,000  acres) : — 
*'  This  is  said  to  have  been  originaUy  a  magnificent  f(^st,  chiefly  of 
messmate  or  stringy  bark,  the  timber  being  of  the  very  best 
class.  .  .  .  Enormous  quantities  have  been  sent  away  to  Mel- 
bourne, Sandhurst,  and  Ballarat.  .  .  .  There  were  thirty-six 
saw  mills  at  work  in  1884.  .  .  .  The  spUtters  have  cut  more 
timber  than  even  the  saw-millers.  .  .  .  The  good  timber  is 
now  almost  all  worked  out,  except  in  certain  localities  in 
the  southern  half  of  the  forest.  In  the  portion  which  I  visited, 
there  are  only  second-class  trees,  with  a  certain  number  of  bigger 
ones,  which  have  been  left  for  some  fault.  There  has  been  little 
or  no  repi'oduction,  the  whole  of  the  young  trees  have  been  burnt, 
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and  there  are  no  middle-aged  ones  coniing  on  to  yield  timber 
some  twenty  or  forty  years  hence." 

''  The  useless  waste  and  destruction  that  has  been  going  on  in 
this  forest  for  the  past  thirty  years  defies  all  description.  The 
saw-mill  fellers  and  the  splitters  have  been  allowed  to  go  in  and 
cut  when  and  what  they  chose.  Generally  the  fellers  took  one  log 
out  of  each  tree,  leaving  the  rest,  which,  although  not  quite  so  good 
as  the  butt-end  log,  still  consisted  of  first-class  timber.  The 
splitters,  as  often  as  not,  left  trees  to  rot  where  they  had  fallen, 
without  even  taking  out  one  log,  on  finding  that  the  wood  did 
not  split  well.  Even  if  they  did  split,  at  least  three-fifths  of 
the  timber  in  the  trees  was  wasted.  Subsequently,  when  the 
wood  thus  left  on  the  ground  was  fired,  a  fierce  blaze  occurred, 
which  killed  or  rendered  useless  almost  as  many  trees  as  had 
been  felled.  .  .  .  The  selection  of  the  State  forests  has  not  been 
well  made  here,  for  some  of  the  best  forests  have  been  left  out- 
side, and  inferior  growth  taken  up  for  the  reserve." 

Similar  accounts  are  given  of  many  other  forests,  though  the 
waste  may  not  be  so  great  in  every  case  as  that  said  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  Wombat  and  BuUarook  forest. 

Mr.  Vincent  remarks  on  the  management  generally  in  the 
following  terms : — 

"From  what  I  have  said  above,  it  will  be  understood  that  I 
am  very  unfavourably  impressed  with  the  present  state  of  the 
forests.  Wherever  I  went  they  told  me  the  same  story  of 
neglect  and  waste,  and  I  feel  sure  that  no  one  could  help 
arriving  at  any  conclusion  other  than  that  mismanagement  has 
been  rampant  everywhere,  and  disastrous  in  its  effect.  In 
newly  settled  countries,  which  are  largely  covered  with  forests^ 
one  often  finds  great  extravagance  and  waste.  But  as  it  has 
long  been  known  that  the  area  of  good  forest  in  the  Colony  was^ 
limited,  and  that  supplies  of  timber  were  running  short,  I  ain 
surprised  that  some  effectual  measures  have  not  been  taken  to 
prevent  further  waste.  The  present  arrangements  are  quite 
puerile,  and  so  ill-conceived  that  they  can  scarcely  be  seriously 
discussed.  The  boundaries  of  the  State  forests  and  timber  reserveb 
have  been  selected  with  little  regard  for  the  real  requirements  of 
the  case.  Little  care,  so  far  as  my  inquiries  go,  has  been  taken 
to  select  as  State  forests  or  timber  reserves  the  best  forest,  and 
that  most  conveniently  situated  for  export.  There  are  numerous 
instances  of  the  best  forests  being  given  up  to  settlers,  or  kept  as 
Crown  land  for  splitters  to  work  in.  .  .  .  The  terms  on  which. 
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licences  are  issued  are  chiefly  to  blame  for  the  waste  and  destruc- 
iion  which  have  gone  on  everywhere.  ...  In  Victoria  the  licence- 
holder  has  virtually  the  right  to  cut  as  many  trees  as  he  chooses, 
to  remove  them  or  abandon  them.  .  .  .  Little  restriction  is 
shown  in  the  number  of  licences  issued.  The  saw-mill  licences 
are  issued  freely  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  provided  the 
proposed  site  of  the  mill  is  not  too  close  to  that  of  another  man, 
and  work  is  allowed  to  go  on  all  over  the  forest,  as  if  the  sole  object 
of  Government  was  to  get  rid  of  all  the  wood  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  there  were  no  such  thing  as  a  future.  .  .  .  Another  reason 
for  the  complete  disorganisation  which  exists  appears  to  come  from 
forest  operations  not  being  directed  by  a  trained  forest  officer. 
There  is  no  superior  officer  to  visit  the  different  forests  periodically, 
to  organise  the  work,  and  to  submit  annual  progress  reports  to 
Parliament.  .  .  .  The  Secretary  for  Agriculture,  handicapped  as 
be  has  been  by  want  of  experience  in  forest  work,  has  done  some 
good.  Unfortunately,  his  other  work  has  denied  him  the  advan- 
tage of  going  round  on  frequent  tours  of  inspection,  and  he  has 
thus  been  unable  to  go  into  the  practical  forest  work  with  his 
subordinates.  The  absence  of  an  inspecting  officer  has  been  very 
unfortunate  for  the  foresters,  who,  when  appointed,  had  no  pre- 
vious experienca  They  have  had  to  work  for  years  without  advice 
or  assistance." 

As  regards  the  future  supply  of  timber,  Mr.  Vincent  says : — 
^'  It  appears  likely  that  Gippsland  will  soon  be  the  only  large 
source  of  supply.  This  being  the  case,  the  future  can  only  be 
regarded  with  concern,  even  if  the  demand  for  timber  in  the 
future  is  to  be  no  greater  than  at  present.  As,  however,  a  large 
increase  in  the  consumption  may  be  safely  anticipated,  taking  into 
account  the  natural  increase  in  population,  the  present  rapid 
extension  of  queirtz  mining,  and  the  decrease  of  timber  on  private 
lands,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  great  scarcity  of  timber  in  the  next 
ten  or  fifteen  years.  Already  the  mining  community  complain  of 
the  great  increase  in  the  price  of  firewood  and  timber,  and  the 
neglect  which  the  large  areas  of  Crown  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mines  receive.  On  some  mines  firewood  costs  now  30  to  40  per 
cent,  more  than  it  did  five  years  ago,  and  there  is  a  universal 
complaint  that  the  timber  now  supplied  for  props,  laths,  ^.,  is 
very  inferior  and  immature." 

Mr.  Vincent  then  sums  up  as  follows : — *'  The  immediate 
causes  of  this  are  the  bad  licence  system,  the  ill-arranged  classifi- 
cation of  State  forests,  timber  reserves,  and  Crown  lands,  the 
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absence  of  professional  foresters  to  direct  operations,  and  the 
neglect  to  reserve  the  best  natural  forests.... The  officials  in  charge 
of  the  forests  have  often  protested  against  the  present  licence 
system,  explaining  that  the  forests  are  being  rapidly  mined.  They 
explain  that  they  cannot  protect  the  forests  from  theft,  and  yet  no 
change  is  made.  Why  ?  Because  Parliamentary  influence  is 
brought  to  bear  by  the  saw-mill  owners  and  by  the  splitters,  who 
are  determined  that  no  change  shall  be  made  in  the  present 
arrangements.  Both  these  classes  are  powerful,  the  splitters 
especially.  When  an  attempt  is  made  by  the  foresters  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  do  justice  to  the  forests  and  to  protect 
them,  the  persons  affected  organise  deputations,  questions  are 
asked  in  Parliament,  and  concession  after  concession  is  made. 
There  is  little  hope  of  the  forests  ever  receiving  proper  treat- 
ment xmtil  the  forest  question  is  made  a  national  one,  and 
removed  from  the  arena  of  party  politics.  The  decision  as  to  the 
future  rests  entirely  vrith  the  country.  The  question  is :  Are  the 
electors  prepared  to  allow  the  saw-millers  and  splitters  to  devas- 
tate the  remaining  forests,  robbing  them  and  their  children  of  their 
supply  of  timber  and  firewood,  and  risking  some  of  the  climatic 
changes  which  are  traceable  to  the  destruction  of  forests  ?  Are 
they  prepared  to  sacrifice  a  source  of  large  and  increasing  revenue 
to  the  demands  of  a  limited  class?  It  seems  to  me  that 
sensible  men  can  give  only  one  answer,  and  that  the  country, 
when  it  learns  the  exact  state  of  nSaixs,  will  authorise  the 
Government  to  settle  the  question  once  for  all  on  a  proper 
basis." 

Here,  then,  is  a  heavy  indictment.  I  have  no  reason  to  assume 
that  Mr.  Vincent  has  overdrawn  his  picture ;  but  even  if  only  half  of 
what  he  says  were  to  represent  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  the 
Victorians  would  have  good  cause  to  bestir  themselves.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that,  in  spite  of  several  forest  laws  passed 
since  1875,  matters  had  not  improved  in  1887 ;  the  laws  seem  to 
have  remained  practically  dead  letters,  whilst  the  destruction  of 
the  forests  went  on  as  merrily  as  before.  In  permitting  this,  the 
Colony  of  Victoria  is  not  only  destroying  the  timber  supply  of  the 
future,  in  favour  of  a  limited  number  of  present  inhabitants,  who 
make  personal  profit  out  of  them,  but  it  squanders  alsp  a  source 
of  revenue,  which,  under  proper  treatment,  would  have  increased, 
and  ultimately  formed  an  important  item  in  the  annual  budget. 
The  annual  imports  have  already  risen  to  a  sum  of  about  one 
million  pounds,  which  has  been  chiefly  expended  on  light  woods. 
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in  which  the  Colony  is  at  present  deficient.  But  what  will  the 
imports  amount  to  when  the  hard  woods  hitherto  derived  from  the 
natural  forests  have  come  to  an  end  ?  And  how  are  mining  opera- 
tions then  to  be  carried  on  ?  These  questions  should  not  be  lightly 
treated. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  what  has  been  done  since  1887t 
but  I  have  not  succeeded  in  this.  The  Agent-General  for  Victoria, 
whom  I  addressed  on  the  subject,  has  informed  me  "  that  upon 
gearching  the  records  of  his  office  it  is  found  that  they  do  not 
contain  any  papers  relating  to  forest  law  and  administration  in 
the  Colony,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  new  laws  on  the  subject 
have  been  passed  within  the  last  year  or  two."  Nor  have  I  been 
more  fortunate  in  the  Colonial  <Office  or  the  Boyal  Colonial 
Institute,  whose  librarians  have  searched  their  records  in  vain."*" 

From  other  quarters  I  hear  that  the  Government  of  Victoria 
has  now  decided  to  proceed  on  the  lines  hitherto  followed  in  South 
Australia,  namely,  to  plant  certain  areas,  and,  I  presume,  to  let 
the  saw-millers  and  splitters  complete  the  work  of  destruction  in 
the  natural  forests.  Planting  a  few  acres  a  year  is  all  very  well, 
but  it  wrill  never  make  up  for  the  destruction  of  the  natural  forests. 
In  order  to  replace  the  latter,  Victoria  would  have  to  plant  at 
least  100,000  acres  every  year,  and  this  it  is  not  likely  to  do. 

If  I  may  venture  to  offer  the  Colony  of  Victoria  any  advice,  I 
should  surest  theix  coming,  without  delay,  to  a  definite  conclu- 
sion whether  they  desire  to  save  their  natural  forests  or  not.  If 
the  latter,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said ;  if  the  former,  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  secure  the  services  of  a  fully  competent 
forest  expert,  a  man  like  those  who  introduced  systematic 
forestry  into  India.  The  Victorian  Government  could,  I  have  no 
doubt,  obtain  such  a  man  from  India,  whose  services  might,  in 
the  first  instance,  be  secured  for  tt,  limited  period,  say  five  years. 
The  forest  expert,  if  secured,  should  be  directed  to  go  round 
the  Colony,  see  for  himself,  and  then  propose  what  in  his 
opinion  ought  to  be  done*  If  necessary,  the  present  forest  law 
might  be  amended,  but  this  should  be  postponed  until  the 
Grovemment  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  a  real  forest 
expert.  After  all,  the  passing  o£  £ne  laws  is  not  such  a  difficult 
thing.     What  is  of  much  greatei:.  importance  is  a  determination 

*  The  only  enactment  disoovered  was  an  Act  relating  to  Grown  lands 
pennanently  zeserved  from  sale  and  vested  in  trustees,  18S9,  which  provides 
u>r  the  issue  of  fegulations  bv  such  trustees,  arranging  for  the  care,  protec- 
tion, and  management  o  the  lands  vested  in  them,  and  we  collection  of  toUs, 
entrance  fees,  oar  other  charges  foz  entering  upon  such  lands.  This  Act 
might  be  construed  to  apply  to  forest  estates. 
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to  carry  the  law  into  effect  when  once  passed.  I  believe  that 
even  with  the  present  law  a  great  amount  of  good  could  be  done, 
if  the  Government  of  Victoria  were  determined  to  apply  it  in  a 
sound,  sensible  manner. 

Under  any  circumstances  the  Government  of  Victoria  should 
not  fall  a  victim  to  the  delusion  that  the  formation  of  some 
limited  plantations  will  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  natural 
forests.  The  all-important  step  to  be  taken  is  to  gazette  and 
demarcate  on  the  ground  a  sufficient  area  of  reserved  State 
forests,  and  to  provide  for  their  systematic  management  according 
to  the  approved  rules  of  scientific  forestry,  and,  in  addition,  to 
take  what  measures  are  desirable  and  practicable  for  the  protec* 
tion  of  the  forest  growth  on  the  Crown  lands  which  are  not 
included  in  the  reserved  State  forests.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
say  what  the  ultimate  area  of  the  latter  should  be ;  that  can  only 
be  decided  after  inquiry  on  the  spot. 

The  following  short  abstract  indicates  what  seems  to  be 
required  at  present : — 

(1)  Engagement  of  a  thoroughly  competent  forest  expert  to  be 
the  head  of  the  Victorian  Forest  Department. 

(2)  Selection,  demarcation,  and  legal  formation  of  a  sufficient 
area  of  reserved  State  forests,  suitably  distributed  over  the 
country,  systematically  managed,  and  efficiently  protected. 

(8)  Protection  and  disposal  of  forest  produce  on  Grown  lands 
not  included  in  the  reserved  State  forests. 

If  the  Victorian  Government  makes  up  its  mind  to  do  this,  all 
the  details  will  settle  themselves  easily  enough.  And  I  have  no 
doubt,  in  my  own  mind,  that  a  similar  policy  is  called  for  in  all 
the  other  Australian  Colonies. 

As  the  following  table  shows,  the  greater  part  of  the  area  is 
still  at  the  disposal  of  the  several  Governments  : — 

Ijuid  ftUeDftted  permaneatlj 
Colony.  and  oondinonftlly.  Land  not 

In  ■quare    In  per  cent,     alienated,  in 
miiM.     of  total  area,     aqnare  mues. 

Kew  South  Wales   ..  65,236  21  246,862 

Viotozia 34,788  40  58,151 

ijueensland 17,074  2-6  651,428 

South Austzalia  ....  14,299  1-6  889,891 

Western  Australia  . .  8,548  '8  1,056,452 

Total    134,890  4*5  2,896,279 

Taamama 7,207         27  19,008 

New  Zealand   30,948         80  73,510 

Grand  total....  173,045  5  2,988,797 
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Only  5  per  cent,  of  the  land  has  yet  been  alienated,  leaving  95 
per  cent,  as  the  property  of  the  Government.  Even  in  Victoria  60 
per  cent,  of  the  area  is  still  available  for  the  selection  of  reserved 
State  forests,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  sufficient  area  could  be 
so  set  aside  without  any  real  difiUculty. 

I  do  not,  however,  overlook  that  the  several  Governments  have 
to  contend  with  difficulties.  The  Australians  are  no  doubt  of  an 
independent  disposition,  and  gifted  with  great  energy.  The 
reservation  of  land  for  forest  purposes  frequently  runs  counter  to 
the  wishes  and  interests  of  individuals,  but  the  Government  should 
not  shrink  from  doing  its  duty  to  the  general  community.  After 
all,  experience  has  shown  repeatedly  that  a  little  determination 
judiciously  applied  soon  overcomes  such  opposition,  and  that  the 
good  common  sense  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  soon  recognises 
and  appreciates  a  sound  policy  on  the  part. of  the  Government. 
If  there  was  any  scarcity  of  land,  I  could  understand  unsur- 
mountable  difficulties  presenting  themselves;  and  in  that  case 
the  Australians  might  say  that  it  would  pay  them  better  to  use 
their  land  for  other  purposes,  and  to  pay  for  the  necessary  timber 
and  other  produce.  But  such  is  not  the  case ;  there  is  ample 
land  for  all  requirements.  Probably  only  one-third  of  the  total 
area  is  at  present  put  to  profitable  use.  The  good  old  proverb, 
"  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,"  holds,  no  doubt,  good  in 
Australia  as  elsewhere.  Let  us  hope  that  the  determination  for 
judicious  action  may  be  forthcoming  before  the  remaining  natural 
forests  have  been  altogether  destroyed. 

In  bringing  this  paper  to  a  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my 
regret  that  it  is  not  more  complete.  I  started  with  the  idea  of 
giving  a  rSsume  of  Forestry  in  all  the  Colonies,  but  this,  as 
already  explained,  I  had  to  abandon,  at  any  rate  for  the  present. 
If  desired  to  do  so,  and  my  regular  work  permits,  I  shall  gladly 
deal  on  a  future  occasion  with  some  of  the  other  large  Colonics, 
such  as  Canada  and  the  Cape. 

In  the  meantime  I  hope  that  I  have  succeeded  in  showing,  on 
the  one  hand,  what  may  be  achieved  by  a  fixed  determination  to 
grapple  honestly  with  the  forest  business  of  a  country,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  how  delusive  haU-hearted  measures  are,  espe- 
cially when  applied  to  a  business  which  cannot  be  successful 
without  long  continued  action  on  fixed  lines. 
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DlSCUSBION. 

Sir  John  Ejbnmaway,  Beart.,  M.P. :  I  am  sure  we  are  all  greatly 
obliged  to  Dr.  Schlich  for  the  information  he  has  put  before  us, 
and  with  which  we  cannot  fail  to  be  etruck.  Taking  our  own 
country  first,  we  find  that— as  in  regard  to  other  products,  so  in 
regard  to  timber — we  are  dependent  to  a  tremendous  extent  on 
foreign  countries.  We  are  dependent  to  the  extent  of  £12,000,000 
a  year  for  timber  alone.  We  try  to  bring  these  facts  home  to 
our  own  people,  not  only  in  regard  to  timber,  but  in  regard  to 
agricultural  produce,  such  as  dairy  produce,  for  which  we  pay 
something  like  the  same  amount ;  the  unpleasant  thought  being 
that,  with  a  little  more  forethought  and  prudence,  we  might 
produce  the  same  at  home,  and  so  keep  these  large  sums  in  our 
own  pockets.  But  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  help  that.  We  have 
not  here  the  same  paternal  Government  they  have  in  India.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  area  of  timber  lands 
belonging  to  the  Grown  is  very  small  indeed,  and  we  have  to 
trust  to  the  spread  of  information,  and,  I  hope,  some  kind 
of  Government  action,  to  induce  individual  proprietors  to 
take  up  the  subject,  and  increase  the  growth  of  timber  on 
their  estates.  There  is  a  great  want  of  educated  foresters. 
One  of  the  proposals  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Ck>m- 
mons,  on  which  I  had  the  honour  to  serve,  was  that  there 
should  be  a  School  of  Forestry  established,  either  in  con- 
nection with  Cooper's  Hill,  or  in  connection  with  the  colleges 
at  Cirencester  or  Downton  —  that,  in  some  way  or  other, 
there  should  be  raised  a  class  of  educated  foresters,  and  also 
that  the  subject  should  form  part  of  the  teaching  of  land  agents, 
so  that  there  may  be  trained  minds  brought  to  bear  on  our  f  oreists 
at  home.  Evidence  was  given  that  land  worth  only  £1  an  acre 
now  might  be  turned  into  forest,  and  made  to  produce  as  much  as 
arable  land.  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  subject  has  fallen  out  of 
sight,  like  the  reports  of  so  many  committees,  but,  now  that  a 
Board  of  Agriculture  has  been  established,  I  trust  the  subject  will 
be  taken  up  again,  and  that  we  may  have  direct  encouragement 
given  tO'  forestry  in  this  country.  Dr.  Schlich  next  turned  to 
India,  and  the  contrast  between  the  action  of  the  paternal 
Government  of  that  country  and  our  own  democratic  Government 
is,  I  think,  very  much  in  favour  of  the  former  in  this  matter.  In 
India  the  subject  has  been  taken  up  the  Government,  and  by 
careful  management  for  twenty-five  years  great  results  have  been 
attained.  Some  55,000,000  acres  of  forest  land  have  been  brought 
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tknder  ihe  control  of  the  Gk)yemment,  with  great  success.  Un- 
fortunately, Dr.  Bchlich  does  not  give  us  hope  that  India  will  be 
able  to  supply  our  wants,  the  supplies  being  consumed  in  India 
itself;  but,  at  any  rate,  this  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  en- 
lightened dealing  with  the  forests  of  the  country.  In  Australia 
a  different  state  of  things  obtains,  and,  instead  of  being  removed 
from  party  politics  and  made  a  national  question,  the  interests  of 
the  splitters  or  the  saw-millers  are  allowed  to  prevail.  Petitions 
are  got  upi  and  a  great  stir  made  when  they  find  their  immediate 
supplies  interfered  with,  and  the  Governments,  which,  like  other 
people,  prefer  a  quiet  life,  and  don't  care  to  get  into  trouble  by 
treading  on  people's  toes,  find  that  the  easier  and  simpler  way  is 
to  let  the  matter  alone.  The  consequence  is  that  the  supplies 
are  being  fast  exhausted,  and  miners  are  finding  themselves  short 
of  the  necessary  supplies.  I  am  afraid  that  when  they  wake  up 
to  the  necessity  of  action  it  will  be  almost  too  late.  It  is  well 
these  matters  should  be  brought  prominently  before  the  public, 
both  here  and  in  the  Colonies.  I  hope  the  information  given  to- 
night, and  meetings  like  this,  will  help  us  to  realise  the  vast 
importcmce  of  the  question,  and  that  the  several  Governments, 
whether  paternal  or  democratic,  will,  before  they  are  too  late, 
grapple  with  the  problem  in  a  really  scientific  way.  It  requires 
prudence  and  courage,  for  trees  don't  grow  in  a  day;  but  I 
hope  we  shall  not  act  on  the  shortsighted  policy  of  doing 
nothing  for  posterity  because  posterity  has  done  nothing  for  us. 
He  who  plants  a  tree  does  a  benefit  to  people  who  come  after 
him.  We  are  enjoying  benefits  derived  from  those  who  have  gone 
before  us,  and  I  trust  we  shall  not  be  wanting  in  our  duty  to  those 
who  follow  us. 

Sir  Chables  Bkknakd,  K.C.S.I.  :  I  think  Dr.  Schlich  will  have 
satisfied  most  of  those  in  this  room  of  the  advantages  attending 
the  proper  management  of  forests.  Sir  John  Kennaway  has  said 
there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  democratic  countries  managing 
their  forests  to  advantage,  but  we  have  in  Europe  an  instance  of 
a  country — Germany — ^which  we  can  hardly  call  a  despotically- 
governed  country,  which  has  set  an  example  to  the  world  in 
r^ard  to  forest  management,  and  is  now  using  her  forests  to 
the  best  advantage.  In  Germany,  at  the  present  time,  about 
one-eighth  or  one-ninth  of  the  people  are  actually  living  by 
forest  work  and  conservancy,  and  the  amount  of  money  which 
Germany  makes  a  year  by  her  forests  is  £30,000,000,  When 
Germany,  with  her  Parliamentary  system  and  her   educated 
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people,  can  do  that,  we  may  hope  that  AastraUa,  when  she  sees* 
her  interest  and  her  duty  in  the  matter,  will  follow  the  example. 
We  have  done  something  in  India,  but,  as  Dr.   Schlich  ha& 
pointed  out,  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to  do.    It  is  worth  while 
to  explain  that  the  produce  and  revenue  is  not  raised  solely 
for  the  advantage  of  the  public  exchequer,  but  for  the  benefit 
mainly  of  the    people.    In    the   Province  of  the  Punjab,  for 
instance,  the  report  shows  that  last  year  33,000,000  cubic  feet  of 
timber  and  fuel  were  carried  away  from  the  forests  by  private- 
right  holders  and  grantees,  who  got  this  produce  preserved  for 
them  without  paying  anything  for  it,   and    there   were  only 
9,000,000  cubic  feet  taken  away  by  the  Government  or  by  pur- 
chasers.   In  other  provinces,  also,  vast  quantities  of  the  produce  of 
the  forests  preserved  by  the  Government  go  to  the  people,  and  I 
believe  the  people  themselves  now  recognise  that  the  system  is  to 
their  advantage.    When  forest  conservancy  was  begun,  thirty  or 
thirty-five  years  ago,  there  was  much  complaint  and  apprehen- 
sion.   It  was  said  that  the  old  rights  of  the  people  would  be 
encroached  upon,  but  I  believe  they  now  see  that  they  obtain 
great  advantages,  and  the  produce  they  secure  from  the  forests  is 
increasing  year   by  year.     In  Burma  every  resident  near  the 
forests  is  allowed  to  take  whatever  fuel  and  timber  he  requires 
for  his  own  purposes,  without  any  payment  whatsoever,  so  long 
as  he  does  not  take  for  sale,  and  so  long  as  he  does  not  take  teak. 
About  60,000  tons  of  teak  come  to  England  from  India  every  year ; 
and  had  not  the  Province  of  Burma  come  under  the  Queen's 
dominion,  and  the  forests  thus  come  to  be  preserved,  I  believe  that 
by  the  end  of  this  century  the  teak  forests  of  the  world  would 
have  been  nearly  exhausted.    Teak,  as  you  know^  is  quite  the 
best  timber  for  shipbuilding  and  other  purposes,  and  the  only 
drawback  is  that  this  wood  is  so  scarce  and  so  expensive.    As  it 
is,  -all  the  teak  used  in  Europe  comes  from  Burma,  except  a 
little  from  Siam ;  and  if  these  forests  had  not  come  under  our 
conservancy,  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  would  have  seen 
the  teak  supplies  exhausted.    I  entirely  agree  in  the  lecturer's 
views  that  Australia's  future  needs  will  never  be  met  by  planta- 
tions.   In  India,  forest  work  has  gone  on  for  over  thirty  years, 
and  we  have  done  what  we  could  in  the  way  of  plantations,  but 
at  the  present  moment  there  are  less  than  150   square  miles 
artificially  planted  in   the  whole  country,  and  the   additional 
plantations  are  less  than  nine  square  miles  a  year.     It  is  out  of 
the  question,  therefore,  to  provide  the  forest  supplies  of  a  great 
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country  by  plantation.  What  you  must  do  is  to  take  hold  o! 
existing  forests^  declare  them  State  forests,  keep  fire  and  the 
grazing  of  sheep  and  cattle  out  of  them,  regulate  the  fellings,  and 
allow  a  certain  amount  of  dominant  trees  to  grow  and  scatter  the 
seed,  so  that  natural  production  may  continue.  If  you  do  that 
you  will  have  a  forest  supply  for  future  generations.  Nature,  if  not 
impeded  by  fires,  by  grazing,  and  by  indiscriminate  fellings,  will 
do  your  work  of  forest  reproduction  for  you.  That  is  what  has 
been  done  in  (xermany,  and  what  is  being  tried  in  India,  with 
results  that  will  be  still  more  widely  felt  within  the  next 
generation.  Where  the  fires  are  kept  out  natural  production  goes 
on  with  marvellous  regularity.  Nature  can  do  much  more  than 
man  in  providing  for  the  forest  wants  of  any  country  in  the  world. 
Dr.  Schlich  has  pointed  out  the  great  differences  in  the  provinces 
of  Indi&  Continental  India  may  be  compared  to  continental 
Australia.  If  Australia  will  do  as  India  is  trying  to  do,  I  believe 
«he  will  meet  the  wants  of  future  generations  of  the  Greater 
England  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  You  may  compare  Burma 
with  Canada:  both  have  large  surplus  supplies  of  timber.  If 
Canada  goes  on  as  she  is  doing— letting  the  forests  bum,  never 
planting  anything,  and  allowing  the  trees  to  be  felled  irregularly 
and  wastefully — ^she  will  be  without  timber  in  the  next  few 
generations ;  but  if  she  will  follow  the  example  of  Burma,  and 
choose  State  foresters  and  allow  natural  reproduction  to  continue, 
she  may  go  on  for  ever  supplying  the  wants  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Colonial  Governments  may  be  hampered 
by  Parliamentary  difficulties  such  as  Sir  John  Eennaway 
described,  but  they  are  free  from  the  troubles  and  anxieties 
caused  in  India  by  the  presence  of  forest  tribes,  who  have  for 
generations  lived  by  burning,  felling,  and  exploiting  the  forests  at 
iheir  will.  In  India  these  tribes  have  to.  be  considered,  their 
needs  have  to  be  met,  and  they  have  to  be  satisfied  before  con- 
servancy can  be  permanent  in  the  forests  through  which  they 
used  to  roam.  I  hope  the  Colonies,  and  especially  the  Australian 
Colonies,  will  see  the  duty  which  lies  before  them  of  providing  for 
ihe  wants  of  the  coming  generations,  and  that  they  will  take  to 
heart  Dr.  Schlich's  advice  that  they  must  have  trained  men  to  do 
the  work.  For  some  time  to  come,  until  they  have  established 
iheir  own  Forest  Departments,  they  can,  I  think,  hardly  do  better 
than  s^id  their  young  engineers  to  learn  the  work  of  forestry  in 
the  department  at  Cooper's  Hill  over  which  Dr.  Schlich  so 
successfully  presides. 
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Professor  Mabbhall  Ward:  I  have  had  great  pleasure  in 
listening  to  the  paper  by  my  excellent  friend  and  colleague.  Dr. 
Schlich.  He  has  brought  clearly  before  us  a  series  of  facta 
which  bring  to  view  a  striking  contrast  as  regards  the  forestry 
of  different  portions  of  this  Empire.  The  indictment  against 
Australia  is,  indeed,  a  heavy  one,  but  he  has  given  us  his  authority 
for  it,  and  therefore  the  advice  he  offered  at  the  end  of  his  addiess 
is  not  ail  all  unnecessary.  I  feel  convinced  that  some  good 
results  will  arise  from  his  calling  attention  to  this  matter. 
Speaking  only  of  Australia,  I  was  lately  concerned  with  some  of 
the  Australian  timbers,  and  was  much  astonished  to  find  that  in 
the  list  of  the  Technological  Museum,  in  Sydney,  of  something 
like  630  timbers— an  excellent  list,  which,  I  feel  sure,  however, 
cannot  be  complete — so  many  of  them  are  hard  timbos. 
There  are  only  a  few — some  half-dozen  or  so^which  are  really 
of  the  kind  wanted  for  so  many  useful  purposes.  Were  it 
not  so  late,  I  could  give  you  yet  other  instances  of  the 
deplorable  waste  that  goes  on  under  such  circumstances  as 
have  been  described;  but  at  this  advanced  period  tf 
the  evening  I  will  only  venture  on  one  remark.  I 
would  surest  that  the  Colonies  of  Australia  should  devote 
their  attention  to  the  importation  and  planting  of  soft  timber, 
such  as  suitable  conifers  and  some  other  trees,  which  would  yield 
the  kinds  of  wood  they  now  buy.  There  are  many  valuable  soft 
timbers  which,  I  feel  convinced,  could  be  grown  with  great  ease 
in  Australia,  and  which  would  be  of  considerable  utility  for 
various  purposes.  I  hope  Dr.  Schlich's  words  will  have  the  effect 
they  so  well  deserve  to  have,  and  if  they  do  no  more  than  arouse 
a  wide  interest  in  these  important  matters  they  will  not  have 
been  made  in  vain« 

Mr.  D.  MoKBis,  F.IxS.  (Boyal  Gardens,  Eew) :  I  have  listened 
with  great  interest  to  Dr.  Schlich's  paper  this  evening.  There  is 
an  air  of  ^ectness  and  force  in  it  which  will,  I  feel  sure,  cany 
conviction  wherever  it  goes.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  Hterature  of  the  subject  with  which 
it  deals,  and  it  will,  for  many  years  to  come,  prove  of  great  ser- 
vice to  the  Fellows  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute.  It  is  evident 
that  Dr.  Schlich  has  not  exhausted  his  subject  in  this  one  paper, 
and  we  must  hope  that  he  will  again  deal  with  it,  with  special 
reference  to  the  numerous  Colonies  not  touched  upon  to-nif^. 
So  much  by  way  of  introduction.  Dr.  Schlich  has  very  clearly 
distinguished  between    the   direct  and  indirect    influences    ef 
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forests.     The  direct  influences  of  forests  are  concerned  in  the 
production  of  timber  and  other  produce  yielded  by  them — ^the 
accumulation  of  material  during  long  ages  placed  at  our  disposaL 
Looked  at  in  this  light,  forests  represent  so  much  capital  in  ^i 
country,  and  provide  employment  to  a  large  number  of  people. 
When  forests  are   allowed   to    be   recklessly   cut    down   and 
destroyed,  there  is  actual  loss  of  capital,  and  the  country  is  so 
much  the  poorer  when  they  are  gone.    The  indirect  influences  of 
forests  are  also  very  important.    They  exercise  a  great  influen,ce 
on  the  humidity  of  the  climate,  on  the  preservation  of  springs 
and  rivers,  on  tiie  maintenance  of  the  surface  soil  on  slopes,  and 
on  the  general  salubrity  and  healthfulness  of  a. country.    I. do 
not  underrate  the  direct  influences  of  forests,  but  I   am  dis- 
posed to  think  that  in  many  tropical  countries  the  indirect 
influences    of    forests    are    even    more    important    than   .the 
direct.     Indeed,  in  many   countries   it  would  be   well  worth 
while    to   jNreserve   certain   tracts    in    forest  for,  the   indircQt 
influences  alone.    Dr.  Schlich  has  laid  importance  on  the  fact 
that  many  of  our  Colonies  are  importing  timber  on  a  large  scalq, 
and  the  inference  is  that  they  have  already  exhausted  most,  if  not 
all,  the  natural  forest  they  possessed.    This  may  be  true  in  soniie 
instances.    In  many,  however,  this  is  not  the  case.    A  country 
may  possess  an  abundance  of  hard  wood,  but  finds  itself  com- 
pelled to  import  soft  wood  because  the  latter  is  more  easily 
worked,  and  it  can  be  obtained  at  about  one-third  the  cost..   In 
British  Honduras,  for  instance,  I  found  in  1882  that  it  had  ^ 
large  quantity  of  pitch  pine  {Pinus  cubensis)  distributed  over  the 
.lowlands,  but  it  was  so  heavy  and  so  difficult  to  work  that  it  wa^s 
found  more  advantageous  to  import  deal  boards  from  the  Statefi. 
Similar  drcumstances,  no  doubt,  exist  in  Australia  and  elsewhere. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  soft,  workable,  and  moderately  lasting  wood. 
Where  such  a  wood  does  not  exist  natTirally  it  must  be  brought 
from  elsewhere,  without  any  reference  to  the  indigenous  forests. 
One  of  the  best  trees  for  planting  in  tropical  countries  to  yield 
timber  is  the  West  Indian  cedar  {Cedrela  odorata).    The  timber 
is  well  known  as  the  material  from  which  the  Cuban  cigar-boxes 
.  are  made.    It  grows  freely  from  seed  or  cuttings,  it  yields  goqd 
timber  at  an  early  age,  and  is  adapted  for  use  as  a  shade  tree,  as 
well  as  for  regular  plantations.    The  timber  lasts  for  a  long  timp, 
and  has  a  pleasant  smell.    We  have  heard  a  good  deal  this 
evening  of  the  financial  success  of  forest  conservancy  in  India. 
The  record  of  forest  work  in  India  reflects  the  hightest  credit  cp 
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the  Government,  and  on  the  able  men  who  have  been  instrumental 
in  making  it.  It  is  desirable,  however,  to  point  oat  that  although 
the  amount  of  income  is  already  very  large,  yet  when  we  consider 
that  55,000,000  acres  are  required  to  yield  it,  the  actual  retom 
per  acre  is  very  small.  No  doubt  Dr.  Schlich  will  tell  us  that 
this  income  can  be  greatly  increased  when  the  forests  at  present 
unproductive  begin  to  yield  useful  timber.  In  any  case,  I 
believe  it  is  better  not  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  the 
direct  yield  of  forests,  for  very  few  private  persons  can  afford 
to  wait  thirty  or  forty  years  for  a^  return.  It  is,  as  Dr.  Schlich 
has  pointed  out,  a  matter  for  action  on  the  part  of  the  State. 
In  tropical  countries  the  existence  of  forests  is  most  intimately 
connected  with  their  health  and  well-being,  and  when  we  find 
on  all  sides  that  forests  are  rapidly  diminishing  it  is  surely 
time  to  interfere,  before  it  is  too  late.  The  prevalence  of  un- 
seasonable and  prolonged  droughts,  of  destructive  floods,  the 
diminution  of  rivers  aiid  the  drying  up  of  streams  and 
springs,  and  other  vicissitudes  of  climate  alleged  not  to  have 
occurred  before,  when  the  coimtry  was  covered  with  forests, 
are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  show  the  reciprocal  influences 
which  exist  between  the  existence  of  forests  and  climate.  These 
in  themselves  should  attract  serious  attention ;  but  if  we  add  to 
these  the  maintenance  of  a  proper  supply  of  timber  for  building, 
for  machinery,  and  for  numerous  other  purposes,  the  subject  of 
forestry  cannot  surely  any  longer  be  ignored.  Before  sitting 
down,  I  would  venture  to  draw  Dr.  Schlich's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  tan  wattle  of  Australia,  which  he  mentions  as  Acacia 
decurrens,  is  now  known  as  Acacia  mollissima.  It  is  the  valuable 
black  wattle  "  of  the  older  New  South  Wales  colonists,"  and  is 
recommended  by  Baron  F.  von  Mueller  as  most  useful  "  to  afford 
the  first  shelter,  in  treeless  localities,  for  raising  forests." 

Sir  Albxandeb  Abbuthnot,  K.C.S.I.,  CLE. :  What  I  might 
have  wished  to  say  has  been  already  most  fully  and  far  better 
said  by  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Bernard.  I  think  we  must  all  feel 
very  grateful  to  Dr.  Schlich  for  his  most  interesting  address ;  and 
we  are  also  much  indebted  to  Sir  Charles  Bernard  and  the  other 
speakers  for  having  so  ably  illustrated  the  paper,  and  pointed  the 
moral  of  the  story  told  by  Dr.  Schlich.  The  only  point  which  I 
should  like  to  bring  before  the  meeting  is  that,  in  the  historical 
part  of  the  lecture,  I  do  not  think  quite  enough  was  said  as  to 
the  debt  due  to  those  whom  Dr.  Schlich  describes  as  the  pioneers 
of  forest  conservancy  in  India.    In  one  part  of  his  paper  he  spoke 
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of  forest  conservancy  having  commenced  thirty  years  ago,  and 
Sir  Charles  Bernard  mentioned  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago 
as  the  date  from  which  forest  conservancy  in  India  may  he  said 
to  have  commenced.  That  is  no  doubt  true,  if  what  is  meant  is 
the  establishment  of  a  thoroughly  scientific  system  of  forest  con- 
servancy, but  in  forestry,  as  in  other  matters,  there  must  be  a 
beginning,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  movement,  which  took 
place  nearly  forty-three  years  ago,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  establishment  of  a  thoroughly  scientific  and  complete  system 
of  forest  conservancy,  such  as  has  now  in  a  great  measure  been 
established  in  India,  would  not  have  been  delayed  for  a  much 
longer  period.  Therefore,  in  any  paper  which  professes  to  deal 
with  the  history  of  forest  conservancy,  the  names  of  those  who 
set  the  work  in  motion  should  not  be  overlooked.  There  is  one 
name  which  occurs  in  the  printed  paper,  but  which  was  not 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Schlich  in  his  oral  address,  and  that  is  the 
name  of  General  Frederidc  Gonyers  Cotton.  There  are  certain 
Indian  names  which  are  well  known  to  most  of  the  educated 
classes  in  this  country.  The  name  of  Lawrence  is  a  household 
word  throughout  the  British  Empire,  and  there  are  other  names 
which  in  regard  to  certain  branches  of  Indian  administration  must 
always  be  held  in  high  honour.  Among  these,  none  is  more  dis- 
tinguished than  the  name  of  Cotton.  Many  of  those  present  in 
this  room  have  heard  the  name  of  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  to  whom  so 
much  is  due  in  connection  with  the  great  irrigation  works  carried 
out  in  India.  His  brother.  General  Frederick  Cotton — and,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  both  of  these  eminent  men  are  still  living,  still 
keenly  interested  in  all  that  concerns  the  country  of  their 
adoption — General  Frederick  Conyers  Cotton  must  be  regarded 
as  the  original  promoter  and  suggester  of  forest  conservancy  in 
India.  It  was  at  his  instance  that  General  (then  Lieutenant) 
Michael  was  appointed  to  the  Government  of  Madras  to  introduce 
a  system  of  forest  conservancy  in  the  Anamalai  Mountains — a 
duty  which  he  discharged  for  several  years  with  conspicuous 
efficiency,  energy,  and  zeal,  thereby  establishing  a  well-founded 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  working  pioneer  of  forest  con- 
servancy in  India. 

Mr.  F.  P.  DE  Labilliebe  :  I  am  sure  we  are  deeply  indebted 
to  those  gentlemen — specialists  on  the  subject  of  forestry — ^who 
have  addressed  us ;  yet  it  may  be  desirable  that  a  few  remarks 
should  be  me^Le  by  some  who  can  only  speak  as  ordinary 
observers.    There  has  been  no  one  yet  to  address  the  meeting 
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who  has  been  an  observer  in  Australia.  In  my  early  days  I  well 
recollect  the  condition  and  growth  of  timber  in  Victoria.  Some 
forests  which  I  remember — one  in  particular — ^have  been  ahnosi 
entirely  obliterated,  so  much  so  that  in  speaking  of  this  particular 
one  to  those  who  have  been  more  recently  in  Australia,  I  found 
they  seemed  to  be  unaware  that  a  forest  had  really  existed  in 
the  locality  in  question.  I  refer  to  the  Buninyong  forest,  close 
to  the  gold-fields  of  BaUarat,  and  not  far  from  BuUarook,  to  which 
the  lecturer  referred.  I  well  remember  passing  through  that 
forest,  with  regard  to  which  Sir  Charles  Stirling,  who  has  just 
left  the  meeting,  and  I  have  been  comparing  notes,  and  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  conservancy  such  as  has  been 
advocated,  has  completely  disappeared.  Of  course,  as  the 
lecturer  and  other  specbkers  have  told  us,  there  are  considerable 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  for  people  do  not  like  restriotiona. 
There  is,  however,  one  source  from  which  the  timber  of  Australia 
may  be  replenished  if  it  fail  on  the  mainland,  and  that  is  from 
the  island  of  Tasmania.  The  lecturer  has  only  just  aUuded  to  the 
island,  but  of  course  he  is  aware  that  some  of  the  finest  forests  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  are  to  be  found  on  the  western  coast  ol 
Tasmania,  and  they  have  not  been  subjected  to  the  work  of 
destruction  that  has  been  going  on  in  the  mainland,  Tasmania 
is  a  Colony  very  anxious  to  improve  its  resources,  and  I  think 
the  Government  might  very  well  take  a  lesson  from  the  paper 
which  has  been  read  to-night,  and  take  steps  for  preserving  the 
forests  and  render  them  in  the  future  sources  of  important 
trade  and  revenue.  There  is  another  point  to  which  I  may  make 
allusion,  and  that  is  the  great  difficulty  of  preserving  timber  in  a 
pastoral  country  like  Australia.  I  well  remember  that  before  I 
left  it  used  to  be  a  subject  of  remark  that  in  the  ordinary  parts 
of  the  country  you  never  saw  a  young  plant  growing  up.  Such 
trees  had  no  chance.  When  they  appeared  above  ground  they 
were  nipped  off  by  the  sheep  and  cattle.  Another  point  is  that 
the  eucal3rptus  is  a  tree  which  grows  very  rapidly,  and,  if  it  were 
cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  fuel,  in  twenty  years'  time  many  of  the 
trees  might  be  cut.  It  is  therefore  a  question  to  which  attention 
might  advantageously  be  directed,  with  a  view  of  supplying  the 
people  with  firewood  where  coal  is  not  to  be  had. 

The  Chaibman  (the  Bight  Hon.  Yiscoimt  Bury,  E.G.M.6.) :  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  we  ought  to  return  our  thanks 
to  the  lecturer  for  the  valuable  paper  he  has  read.  We  must  all 
have  been  impressed  vnth  the  facts  which  he  has  given  showing 
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the  cmel  neglect  and  the  absolutely  wasteful  manner  in  which 
the  forests  which  nature  has  spread  over  the  world  with  so 
much  profusion  have  for  the  most  part  been  treated.  In  England 
we  import  timb^,  as  we  import  so  many  other  things,  and  I  was 
certainly  under  the  impression  until  to-night  that  the  wasteful 
manner  in  which  we  had  treated  our  ancient  forest  lands  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  be  almost  beyond  recovery ;  but  I  am  glad  to 
learn  that  in  case  remedial  measures  are  now  adopted  we  may  do 
something  to  restore  our  position ;  that  it  only  requires  a  proper 
system  of  forestry  to  be  inaugurated  and  to  be  consistently  and 
properly  carried  out  to  enable  us — not,  of  course,  to  produce  all 
the  timber  which  is  required,  for  we  should  still  have  to  import — 
but  to  do  something  to  diminish  that  fear  which  is  before  our 
eyes  of  the  eventual  failure  of  the  timber  supplies  unless  reme- 
dial measures  are  adopted.  The  lecturer  instanced  Victoria  as 
a  typical  Colony,  showing  the  enormous  resources  that  exist, 
and  how  they  are  being  squandered  and  running  to  waste. 
There  is,  however,  a  remedy,  and  it  is  a  great  thing  for  a 
speaker  to  be  able  to  show,  not  only  a  manifest  defect,  but  the 
remedy  for  it.  He  showed  us  that  in  the  system  of  forestry 
inaugurated  in  India  the  remedy  is  to  be  found.  I  hope  his 
remarks  will  have  very  great  effect.  Victoria  is  taken  as  a  type, 
but  there  are  other  plsices  where  the  waste  goes  on.  Everybody 
who  knows  Canada  knows  the  wasteful  manner  in  which  the 
forests  have  been  treated,  but  the  remedy  which  has  been  applied 
in  India  can  be  applied  there,  as  well  as  in  Australia,  and  even  in 
England.  It  ought  to  be  applied,  and  the  influence  of  this  Insti- 
tute ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  directed  to  pressing  on  those  in 
authority  the  necessity  of  applying  the  remedy  which  has  been 
suggested.  We  have  seen  that  the  course  pursued  in  India  haa 
not  been  ineffeotualb  In  India  twenty-flve  years  ago  forestry  waa 
at  a  very  low  ebb,  but  since  then,  by  intelligent  administration,. 
the  balance  has  almost  been  restored.  In  his  very  able  address,. 
Sir  Charles  Bernard  told  us  that,  although  a  great  quantity  of 
timber  is  being  raised  in  India,  yet  the  supply  only  satisfies 
Indian  demands.  Now,  we  and  other  countries  of  Europe  require 
larger  quantities  of  timber  than  we  can  produce,  and  India  there- 
fore should  be  encouraged,  not  only  to  continue,  but  to  extend 
the  thriftful  management  of  her  forests  which  has  already  been 
inaugurated,  so  that  she  may  be  in  a  position  to  export  to  us  and 
other  European  nations.  I  think  it  is  the  main  duty  of  a  chair- 
.  man  at  a  meeting  like  this,  if  there  is  a  remedy  suggested  by  the 
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lecturer  for  an  evil  which  he  describes,  to  appeal  to  all  concerned 
ito  exercise  their  influence,  with  the  view  to  giving  practical  effect 
to  that  remedy.  I  beg  to  propose  a  sincere  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr. 
Schlich  for  the  valuable  paper  he  has  read  to  us. 

Dr.  Schlich  :  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  way  in 
which  you  have  received  my  humble  efforts,  and  I  am  specially 
gratified  to  find  his  lordship  has  spoken  of  them  in  such  appre- 
<;iative  terms.  It  is  now  late,  and  my  train  is  waiting,  so  that  I 
must  forego  the  pleasure  of  answering  some  of  the  observations 
that  have  been  made.  I  should,  especially,  have  liked  to  say  a 
few  words  in  reference  to  what  Mr.  Morris  has  said  on  the  indirect 
influences  of  forests.  Nobody  estimates  more  highly  the  indirect 
influences  of  forests  than  I  do,  but  my  object  this  evening  was  to 
deal  rather  with  the  economical  aspect  of  the  question.  Although 
•the  revenue  from  the  Indian  forests  per  acre  is  as  yet  small,  ae  I 
distinctly  stated  in  my  paper,  still  the  revenue  is  larger  than  was 
formerly  the  case.  Side  by  side  with  the  introduction  of  an  effi- 
cient system  of  forest  management  we  have,  as  I  haye  shown, 
raised  the  net  revenue  fourfold,  and  there  is  every  probability  of 
that  revenue  being  still  further  increased,  and  that  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  In  fact,  a  gentleman  well  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject, said  to  me  the  other  day  the  revenue  from  the  Indian  forests 
formed  a  substantial  set-off  to  the  possible  loss  of  the  opium 
f  evenue,  and  I  believe  he  is  right.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
Sir  Alexander  Arbuthnot  for  supplementing  my  remarks  on  the 
historical  part  of  the  question,  in  so  far  as  I  may  have  made  a 
mistake.  I  thought  I  had  given  a  fair  account  on  this  point  in 
my  paper,  but  of  course  I  may  be  wrong.  I  must  now  do  myself 
4ihe  honour  of  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  his  lordship  for  the 
kind  and  considerate  manner  in  which  he  has  preside^  over  this 
meeting.  His  lordship,  as  you  are  aware,  was  one  of  those 
who  were  principally  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  formation 
of  this  Institute,  and  I  may  remind  you  that  on  an  occasion  now 
nearly  twenty-two  years  ago  he  compared  it  to  a  budding  tree — 
a  tree  which  would  grow  and  expand.  I  consider  it  a  great 
honour  to  myself  that  his  lordship  should  have  presided  on  this 
occasion,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  join  in  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for 
his  services. 

His  Lordship  formally  responded,  and  the  meeting  separated. 


Major-General  J.   Michael,  C.S.I. ,  having  been  unable  to 
attend  the  meeting  at  which  Dr.  Schlieh's  paper  on  Forestry  was 
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read,  has  contributed  the  following  notes  on  the  subject :— As  a 
patriarch  in  the  cause  of  forest  conservancy  in  India,  I  hope  I 
may  be  permitted  to  describe  what  has  been  done  in  that  country 
during  the  last  forty  years,  I  may  say  under  my  own  eyes.    Dr. 
Schlich  has  said  that  the  necessity  for  determined  action  was 
not  recognised  till  thirty  years  ago— he  should  have  said,  forty. 
It  is  really  a  lesson  to  the  Colonies.    Up  to  the  year  1848,  the 
forests  of  India  were  almost  uncared  for — or  worse  than  uncared 
for,  in  many  districts,  because  positive  encouragement  was  given 
to  cultivators  and  timber  merchants  to  do  their  worst  in  tracts 
which  ought  rather  to  have  been  carefully  protected  and  tended. 
A  good   deal  had   been  written  and  said,  in  a  discursive  way, 
about  the  necessity  of  checking  this,  but  in  1848  the  Madras 
Government  really  took  determined  action,  and  embarked  in  an 
endeavour  to  put  a  stop  to  waste  and  neglect  in  some  of  their 
finest  forests  in  the  South,  which  were   being  rapidly  ruined 
by  people   who  were  supplying  timber  for  the  Bombay  dock- 
yard, v^here   ships  for  the  Boyal  Navy  were  then  being  built. 
It  was    General  Frederick   Cotton   who  advised   this,   and   a 
special   officer,  with   a   small   establishment,   was   accordingly 
appointed  to   the  duty  of  exploring,  working,    and   conserving 
these  forests.    This  duty  was  entrusted  to  me.     Another  very 
important  step  immediately  followed.    This  was  the  leasing  of 
other  valuable   adjoining  forests   from   a  Zemindar,  who  was 
similarly   ruining   them,   and   these  were   also  placed  in   my 
charge.     Magisterial  powers  were  given  me  in  order  to  check 
depredation   and   trespass  and  consequent  forest   fires.     Great 
obstruction  followed  on   the  part  of   those  who  had  pillaged 
the  forest   for   years,  but   steady  progress  was  made,  and  in 
1853   (I   think)   the   secretary  to  the  Board   of  Eevenue,   Mr. 
Bourdillon,  was  able  to  report  to  Government  that  a  profit  of 
over  54,000  rupees  had  already  been  made,  adding  the  significant 
words — *'  The  direct  gain,  however,  is  far  less  important  than  the 
preservation  of  the  valuable  resources  of  the  forest."    The  Indian 
Government  has  acted  on  this  wise  principle  ever  since.    Con- 
servancy of  the  forests,  for  the  good  of  the  country  and  of  the 
community  in  general,  is  held  to  be  the  first  consideration,  and 
the  acquisition  of  revenue  second.    We  knew  Httle  in  those  daya 
about  the  healthy  and  unhealthy  seasons,  and  consequently  shat- 
tered health  compelled  me  to  abandon  my  work  after  seven  years 
of  it.    But  the  tree  had  been  planted,  fruit  had  actually  been 
gathered,  and  I  have  since  watched  its  growth  with  unflagging 
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interest.  Captain  (now  General)  Douglas  Hamilton  succeeded 
me  for  a  short  time,  and  then  Dr.  Hugh  Cleghorn  was  appointed, 
with  Captain  Douglas  Hamilton  and  Lieutenant  Beddome  as  his 
assistants,  to  the  duty  of  extending  the  work  into  other  districts 
of  the  Madras  Presidency.  The  time  had,  however,  now  come 
for  a  more  scientific  development  of  the  work,  and  for  calling  in 
the  aid  of  trained  forestry  experts,  such  as  Sir  Dietrich  Brandis, 
Dr.  Schlich,  and  others ;  and  this  the  Government  of  India  did. 
Under  their  able  administration,  aided  for  awhile  by  Dr.  Gleg- 
horn,  perhaps  the  most  efficient  department  in  the  world  has 
come  into  existence.  It  extends  all  over  India  and  British 
Burma,  and  is  composed  of  no  less  than  180  superior  officers, 
with  about  12,000  other  forest  officials,  and  its  net  revenue— 
which  in  1848  was  absolutely  nothing — is  now  nearly  half  a 
million  sterling,  and  is  increasing  year  by  year.  No  man  can 
possibly  estimate  the  benefits  which  have  accrued  to  the  country, 
(he  people,  the  climate,  rainfall,  &c.,  nor  can  the  capital  value  of 
the  forests  redeemed  from  destruction  be  estimated.  All  this  has 
been  accomplished  in  forty-two  years,  and,  as  Sir  Eichard  Temple 
has  said,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  effected  in  India 
during  the  reign  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  With  this  example 
before  them,  may  it  not  be  hoped  that  the  Governments  of  our 
Colonies  will  no  longer  play  with  this  important  State  matter, 
and  that  they  will  take  up  the  subject  of  forest  conservancy 
without  further  delay,  and  with  all  the  warmth  and  energy  it 
deserves  and  should  command. 
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SIXTH  OEDINARY  GENEEAL  MEETING. 

The  Sixth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  BoomSi  Hotel  M^tropole,  onTuesday,  April  15, 1890. 

Sir  Chables  Nicholson,  Bart.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  eonfirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  meeting  27 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  7  Besident  and  20  Non-Besident. 

Besident  Fellows : — 

8.  Praier  Beture,  Rev.  George  S,  Ives,  Dr.  W.  H.  Tindal  King, 
Emanuel  Lyons,  Henry  F.  Moore,  Bev.  W,  J.  D,  Eichards,  D.D., 
Boberi  Tennani. 

Non-Besident  Fellows : — 

C  C  AmeU  (Victoria)  ;  Harvey  Caldicott,  C*E.  (Straits  Settlemefiis) ; 
FredericJc  H.  M.  Corbet  (Ceylon) ;  Captain  W.  Kay  Dow  (Transvaal) ; 
Dr.  Nathaniel  J.  Edgehill  (Gold  Coast  Colony) ;  James  B.  FinUxson 
(Cape  Colony) ;  Mawrice  W.  Frye  (Natal) ;  Jehcmgir  H.  Kothari 
(India);  Sidney  Mendellsohn  (Ca^pe  Colony);  Gilbert  Parker  (New 
South  Wales) ;  Hon.  James  Robertson,  M.L.C.  (Fiji)  ;  Robert  McMillan 
Boss,  (Cape  Colony);  Barron  Smith  (Natal) ;  David  StitrroeJc  (Fiji) ; 
W,  T.  Taylor  (Cyprus)  ;  Henry  Trenchard  (New  South  Wales)  ;  R.  T. 
Waktsy  (Victoria);  Major  R.  Gardner  Warton  (Natal);  Edward 
Webb  (Ceylon);  Dr.  Alfred  WyJcham  (Sierra  Leone). 

It  was  also  announced  that  numerous  donations  had  been  made 
to  the  library. 

The  Chaibmak  :  I  have  a  somewhat  painful  task  to  perform 
this  evening.  Before  we  proceed  with  the  ordinary  business  of 
the  meeting,  it  is  fitting  that  I  should  briefly  refer  to  the  loss  we 
have  sustained  through  the  removal  by  death  of  our  lamented 
Vice-President  and  Chairman  of  the  Council,  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Manchester.  His  kindly  presence  and  urbane  disposition  are 
iamiUar  to  most  of  you,  and  those  who,  like  myself,  were 
associated  with  him  at  the  time  when  the  formation  of  this  Insti- 
tute first  came  under  discussion,  will  gratefully  remember  the 
keen  interest  with  which  he  regarded  the  project  and  his  practical 
aid  in  its  development.  A  member  of  the  Provisional  Committee 
which  was  deputed  in  1868  to  draw  up  rules  and  organise  the 
society,  he  accepted  office  as  one  of  our  original  Vice-Presidents, 
succeeded  Lord  Bury  as  President  in  1871,  and  retired  in  favour 
of  His  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1878,  retaining 
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his  connection  with  the  governing  body  up  to  the  time  of  his  death 
as  a  Vice-President  and  Chairman  of  the  Council.    Although 
failing  health  latterly  prevented  his  taking  any  active  part  in  the 
management  of  this  Institute,  and  he  was  not  able  to  preside  on 
more  than  two    occasions   during   last  year,   we   cannot  but 
retain  a  grateful  recollection  of  his  zealous  and  able  co-operation 
in  days  gone  by,  when  he  was  one  of  the  most  regular  attendants, 
not  only  at  the  monthly  meetings  of  Fellows,  but  also  at  the 
Council  table.    He  had  travelled  much  in  the  Colonies,  which 
could  claim  few  more  consistent  and  earnest  friends  than  our  late 
Chairman,  and  was  unwearied  in  his  efforts  to  awaken  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  Mother  Country  to  an  adequate  recogni- 
tion   of   their    growing   importance    as  part  of    the  "  United 
Empire,*'  of  which  we  are  all  so  proud.    I  will  conclude  by  read- 
ing a  recent  Eesolution  of  the  Council,  which  expresses  their 
unanimous  feeling  on  the  subject: — " The  Council  of  the  Eoyal 
Colonial  Institute  have  received  with  profound  regret  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  death  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  K.P., 
one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  Institute,  and  a  warm  and 
consistent  friend  of  the  Colonies.    They  cannot  but  feel  a  grateful 
sense  of  his  services  as  a  Vice-President  from  1868  to  1871,  as 
President  from  1871  to  1878,  and  as  their  Chairman  since  1878, 
in  all  which  capacities  he  earnestly  laboured  to  promote  the 
development  of  the  Institute,  until  compelled  by  failing  health  to 
take  a  less  active  part  in  the  management  of  its  affairs.    They  are 
especially  mindful  of  his  invaluable  aid  in  encotmtering  and  over- 
coming the  difficulties  with  which  the  Institute  was  called  trpon 
to  cope  in  the  earlier  part  of  its  career,  when  comparatively 
little  interest  in  the  Colonies  was  felt  at  home,  and  they  recognise 
the  fact  that  his  influence  was  largely  instrumental  in  directing 
public  attention  to  the  great  national  importance  of  the  work  in 
which  the  Institute  was  engaged,  and  thus  contributing  to  its 
establishment  on  a  permanent  basis."      I  am  sure  everyone 
present  will  readily  concur  in  the  eulogiuin  passed  on  our  late  dis- 
tinguished colleague.    We  have,  unfortunately,  to  deplore   the 
loss  of  another  distinguished  founder  and  supporter — ^the  Marquis 
of  Normanby — who  addressed  the  preliminary  meeting  held  in 
1868,  when  he  expressed  his  cordial  co-operation  in  the  scheme, 
and  his  earnest  hope  that  it  might  attain  in  this  country  that 
position  which  the  subject  so  fully  deserved.    He,  like  the  Duke 
of  Manchester,  served  on  the  Provisional  Committee  of  1868,  and 
since  that  time  has  been  continuously  associated  with  this  Institute 
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as  one  of  its  Vice-Presidents.    His  name  is  a  household  word  in 
tiie  Anstralasian  Colonies,  where  he  represented  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  as  Governor  successively  of  Queensland,  New  Zealand, 
and  Victoria,  and  rendered  valuable  services  to  those  Colonies. 
We  have  thus  had  the  misfortune  to  lose,  within  a  fortnight  of 
one  another,  two  prominent  members,  both  of  whom  have  done 
much  to  build  up  and  consolidate  this  society,  and  whose  names 
will  ever  occupy  an  honoured  place  in  its  records.    I  have  now, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  introduce  to  you  my  old  and  valued 
friend  Sir  Arthur  Hodgson,  and  before  he  addresses  you  I  will 
venture  to  offer  a  few  remarks  which,  I  think,  come  appositely 
from  the  oldest  friend  of  Sir  Arthur's  in  this  gathering,  for  I  have 
been  more  or  less  intimately  associated  with  him  for  more  than 
half  a  century.    It  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  those  bom  within 
the  early  decades  of  the  present  century  to  have  personally 
witnessed  greater  and  more  wonderful  developments  in  science, 
mechanical  arts,  and  all  the  endless  appliances  of  social  life  than 
probably  ever  occurred  vnthin  the  same  limited  period  of  the  world's 
history.     It  is  difficult  to  realise  the  fact  that  we  have  still 
amongst  us  those  whose  memories  carry  them  back  to  a  period 
when,  as  not  infrequently  happened,  it  often  took  more  than  a 
week  to  effect  a  passage  from  England  to  Ireland,  when  a  voyage 
to  India  and  back  occupied  some  twelve  months,  and  when  travel- 
ling at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour  was  considered  an  extra- 
ordinary speed ;  when  our  streets  were  lighted  with  flickering  oil 
lamps,  and  traditions,  customs,  and  prejudices  were  for  the  most 
part  the  unchanged  heritage  of  long-continued  ages.    The  trans- 
mut,ations  in  all  the  aspects  of  modem  life  are  not  less  conspicuous 
in  the  impulse  given  to  emigration,  and  in  the  creation  of  the 
great  Colonies  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere.    The  most  marvel- 
lous feature  connected  with  these  is  the  rapidity  of  their  growth. 
It  is  within  the  memory  of  living  men  that  communities  formerly 
comprising  a  few  thousands  of  individuals  are  now  numbered  by 
millions.     It  took  America  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  to 
create  a  nation  of  some  three  millions — a  number  below  that 
comprised  in  Australia  at    the  present  moment,  and  owning 
allegiance  to  the  British  Crown.     Those  who,  like  my  old  friend 
Sir  Arthur  Hodgson,  have  been  engaged  in  building  up  this  great 
fabric,  who  have  enlai^ed  the  boundaries  of  the  British  Empire 
by  the  peaceful  conquests  they  have  made  in  regions  so  far 
removed  from   the  Parent  State,  may  well  be  proud  of  their 
achievement,  and  may  be  pardoned  if  at  times  a  little  exuberant 
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in  the  language  of  self-congratulation  they  employ.  There  is, 
in  troth,  however,  much  that  is  invigorating — I  might  say, 
ennobling — ^in  the  life  and  aims  of  the  colonist,  who,  renounciDg 
many  of  the  conventionalities  and  attractions  of  European  life^ 
seeks  for  himself  a  career  and  a  home  in  some  of  those  virtually 
xmoccupied  regions  of  the  earth's  surface  where  skill  and  enter- 
prise are  sure  to  meet  their  reward — omatur  prapriia  industria 
donis.  It  is,  however,  not  every  man  who  is  quahfied  to 
become  a  colonist  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Bush  life 
involves  much  self-denial  of  the  refinements  and  luxuries  upon 
the  command  of  which  Old  World  people  consider  so  much  of 
human  happiness  depends.  For  a  man  to  have  to  build,  it  may 
be,  his  own  house,  to  cook  his  own  food,  to  wash  his  own  shirty 
to  shoe  his  own  horse,  or  drive  a  team  of  bullocks,  are  inoidents 
which  may  happen  to  anyone  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  bush 
life.  Their  performance,  however,  implies  no  social  degradation,, 
whilst  it  testifies  to  the  possession  of  some  of  the  highest  qualities, 
to  which  a  man  can  lay  claim — ^industry,  perseverance,  patience, 
a  readiness  to  sacrifice  the  present  for  the  future,  and  the  sense 
that  his  individual  labours  must  redound  not  only  to  his  own 
well-being,  but  to  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  race  to  which  he 
belongs.  In  my  experience  I  have  known  many  such  instances ; 
amongst  these  I  could  hail  my  old  friend,  Sir  Arthur  Hodgson.  I 
congratulate  him  on  his  return  in  health  and  strength  to  the  Old 
Country  from  the  Old  Colony.  You  may  imagine  the  Colimy  is  a 
very  salubrious  one,  for  I  ^ew  him  fifty-one  years  ago,  and  he 
*  looks  as  young  now  as  he  did  then.  It  is  the  result  of  a  good 
constitution,  no  doubt,  but  also  of  a  Ufe  of  health,  activity,  and 
enterprise.  We  congratulate  him  upon  his  return  from  the 
Colony  where  he  formed  so  many  ties,  and  to  which  he  still  tarns 
with  lingering  feelings  of  affection. 

Sir  Abthub  Hodgson  then  read  his  Paper  on 

AUSTRALIA  BEVISITED,  1874—1889. 

''  Australia  Eevisited  "  is  the  title  of  the  paper  which  I  am 
privileged  to  bring  under  your  notice  this  evening.  I  respectfully 
crave  your  indulgence,  and  hope  that  you  will  not  find  me  too 
much  in  evidence. 

On  March  4,  1889, 1  left  Brindisi  in  the  P.  and  0.  steamer 
Victoria,  and  landed  in  Sydney  on  April  7 — thirty-four  days — 
coaling  at  Port  Said,  and  calling  at  Aden,  Colombo,  Albany, 
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Adalaide,  and  Melboome :  fine  weaiher,  a  good  steamer  and  cap- 
tain, excellent  table,  and' pleasant  passengers  in  a  very  full  ship ; 
onr^  fastest  run  in  twenty-four  hours  was  386  knots.  At  Albany, 
King  George's  Sound,  a  telegram  from  my  son  in  Qaeenslatid 
awaited  my  arrival :  "  forty-eight  hours'  rain  " — ^very  refreshing 
news,  calculated  to  revive  the  drooping  spirits  of  those  whose 
flocks  and  herds  had  been  decimated  by  a  very  severe  and  con- 
tinuous drought;  and,  fortunately,  the  rain  had  been  general  all 
over  the  Colonies.  I  was  in  the  sick  list  at  Albany  and  Adelaide, 
and  not  permitted  to  land. 

Fifty-one  years  a^o — March,  1839 — I  landed  in  Sydney,  in  the 
good  ship  Royal  George,  650  tons,  after  a  voyage  of  116  days, 
including  five  days'  detention  at  Cape  Town,  where  we  touched  to 
take  in  water  and  fresh  provisions,  having  on  board  120  emigrants 
all  engaged  by  Mr.  James  Macarthur  for  his  Camden  Estate,  in 
New  South  Wales.  He  chartered  the  cabin  and  steerage  accom- 
modation, and  we  considered  it  a  great  privilege  to  go  out  with 
him  in  this  ship :  of  the  cabin  passengers  four  only  now  survive. 
The  voyage  of  the  first  fleet,  in  1788,  consisting  of  eleven  ships, 
occupied  eight  months. 

I  have  made  nine  voyages  to  Australia — three  by  long  sea,  five 
by  the  Suez  Canal,  and  one  by  Panama.  I  returned  to  England 
in  1874  by  the  mail  steamer  Tartar,  from  Sydney  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  in  lat.  4^  North  we  ran  on  to  a  coral  reef  at 
midnight  in  mid  ocean,  going  10  knots ;  the  nearest  land  was 
Fanning  Island,  250  miles  away.  The  passengers  formed  them- 
selves into  watches  and  jettisoned  600  tons  of  coal — an  tmneces- 
sary  labour ;  for,  after  bumping  on  the  reef  thirty-two  hours, 
thanks  to  a  high  tide  we  floated,  and  steamed  for  Honolulu,  900 
miles  distant.  By  a  singular  coincidence  three  of  us  met  again 
on  board  the  Victoria  at  Briudisi :  one  was  a  dear  old  lady,  a 
septuagenarian,  going  out  to  Melbourne  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  son, 
■who  resides  there. 

During  so  many  voyages  I  have  naturally  collided  with  passen- 
gers of  all  grades  and  descriptions.  Some  years  ago  one  of  them 
i^as  being  exhibited  in  some  of  our  most  populous  English  towns. 
I  did  not  go  to  see  him ;  the  last  time  we  met  was  when  he  was 
in  the  dock :  he  subsequently  was  busily  employed,  and  detained 
rather  against  his  will,  at  a  marine  viUa  near  Portland.  On  a 
recent  occasion  I  was  a  fellow-passenger  for  a  short  time  with  a 
live  ghost,  a  very  agreeable  companion:  his  name  might  have 
been  "  Pepper."    I  was  delighted  with  Melbourne,  with  a  popu- 
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lation  of  nearly  half  a  million.  It  is  a  fine  city,  with  many  hand- 
some buildings,  public  and  private,  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
just  finished,  and  silent  tramcars  worked  by  undergroimd  ma- 
chinery,  an  introduction  from  San  Francisco.  The  first  white 
man  landed  in  the  primeval  forest  on  what  is  now  the  site  of 
Melbourne  in  1835,  only  fifty-five  years  ago.  The  inhabitants 
are  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Hoddle,  who,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  the  discoverer  of  Australia  Felix, 
and  for  many  years  Surveyor-General  of  New  South  Wales, 
for  the  wide  streets ;  he  laid  out  Melbourne  fifty  years  ago, 
then  only  the  wild  bush.  Sir  Thomas  possibly  would  not  have 
been  so  liberal  in  his  measurements,  had  he  imagined  that  a 
plot  of  land  sold  at  the  first  Government  land  sale  in  the  centre 
of  the  city  for  £45  would  have  been  recently  valued,  with 
buildings  upon  it,  at  £498,500.  Allotments  have  of  late  years 
fetched  fabulous  prices,  resulting  in  the  building  of  castles  in  the 
air,  both  literally  and  figuratively,  to  the  risk  of  life  and  the  dis- 
figurement of  the  city.  One  building  has  been  erected  in  the 
main  street  eight  stories  high.  In  modem  Home,  owing  to  loss 
of  life,  these  ''  flats  "  have  been  disallowed  by  the  Gk>vemment. 

Nature  has  made  the  Colony  of  Victoria  a  present  of  220 
millions  in  hard  gold.  Sixty  thousand  gold-diggers  poured  into 
this  Colony  in  one  year,  and  one  nugget,  weighing  2,200  ozs.,  and 
valued  at  £9,000,  was  discovered  in  1858,  at  a  depth  of  180  feet, 
and  called  the  "  Welcome  "  nugget. 

I  shall  find  it  more  convenient  to  finish  now  my  voyage  round 
the  world,  and  afterwards  return  to  Australia,  I  left  Australia 
in  1889,  went  in  a  coasting  steamer  from  Brisbane  to  Bockhamp- 
ton,  and,  after  visiting  Mount  Morgan,  took  leave  of  my  son  and 
embarked  on  board  the  mall  steamer,  the  ill-fated  Qwtta,  as  far 
as  Townsville — a  rising  town  of  11,000  inhabitants,  870  miles 
north  of  Brisbane,  with  a  good  backbone  of  pastoral  and  aurife- 
rous wealth.  At  Townsville  I  took  my  passage  on  board  the 
Chingtu,  belonging  to  the  China  Navigation  Company,  for  HoDg 
Kong,  steaming  along  the  coast,  and  anchoring  at  night  for  safety 
off  Cairns,  Cooktown,  and  Thursday  Island,  feeling  deeply  indebted 
to  the  Queensland  Government  and  the  surveying  officers  of  Her 
Majesty's  Navy  for  the  careful  survey  of  the  numerous  coral  reefs, 
carefully  buoyed,  with  lighthouses  and  lightships  where  required. 
It  was  very  interesting  navigation.  At  what  is  now  the  site  of 
Cooktown,  Captain  Cook  was  compelled,  in  1770,  to  beach  his 
ship,  the  Endeavour,  which  had  struck  on  a  coral  reef,  and  there 
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his  party  had  the  first  sight  of  a  kangaroo.  The  Chingtu  was 
perfect  in  all  her  arrangements :  I  never  travelled  in  greater  com- 
fort— good  and  careful  captain,  officers,  and  Chinese  crew,  only 
eight  Europeans  on  board,  good  cuisine;  the  Chinese  servants 
were  clean,  civil,  honest,  and  sober.  The  passage  money  from 
Townsville  to  Hong  Kong  was  £26.  The  heat  of  Port  Darwin 
was  very  considerable.  I  had  taken  this  Torres  Straits  route  to 
avoid  the  trying  heat  of  the  Bed  Sea  in  June,  July,  and  August,  but 
I  began  to  think  of  "  incidis  in  Scyllam  cupiens  vitare  Charybdin." 
The  submarine  cable  is  landed,  as  you  are  aware,  from  Batavia 
at  Port  Darwin :  telegraphic  wires  reach  from  thence  across 
Australia  to  Adelaide,  a  distance  of  2,000  miles.  The  South 
Australian  Government  having  carried  out  this  communication 
at  their  own  cost,  and  an  annual  expenditure  of  £30,000,  the 
telegrams,  charged  at  the  rate  of  9s.  4d.  a  word  from  Adelaide  to 
England,  recoup  the  Colony  to  a  considerable  extent.  Another 
telegraphic  route  i^  Vancouver  is  looming  in  the  distance,  which 
must  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  England,  as  it  would  be 
carried  through  British  territory,  and  prove,  in  the  event  of 
war,  the  quickest  and  safest  means  of  communication  with  India 
and  her  Colonies. 

Nine  days'  pleasant  steaming,  in  sight  of  islands  nearly  all  the 
way,  brought  us  to  Hong  Kong,  a  very  large  and  beautiful 
harbour  equal  almost  to  Sydney.  It  can  boast  of  being  the  third 
greatest  shipping  port  in  the  world — London,  Liverpool,  and 
Hong  Kong;  the  amount  of  shipping  last  year — inwards  and 
outwards — ^was  nearly  seven  million  tons.  As  Sir  George  Bowen 
remarks  in  his  official  report  on  Hong  Kong,  reprinted  in  his  re- 
cently published  book,  "  Thirty  Years  of  Colonial  Government,'' 
the  shipping  of  the  Port  of  London  in  1843,  when  Hong  Kong — 
then  a  barren  and  desolate  island — was  annexed  to  the  British 
Crown,  was  only  four  millions.  So  Hong  Kong  in  forty-five 
years  has  nearly  doubled  the  shipping  of  London,  which  was  a 
mart  of  commerce  under  the  Bomans  1,800  years  ago. 

A  few  days  previous  to  our  arrival,  there  had  been  a  deluge  of 
rain  :  21  inches  fell  in  27  hours,  causing  great  destruction  of  pro- 
perty— ^reservoirs  burst,  streets  destroyed,  trees  uprooted,  railway 
to  the  Gap  (where  the  Governor  and  merchant  princes  of  Hong 
Kong  reside  during  the  summer)  carried  away.  The  damage  was 
laid  at  £100,000 :  such  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  had  not  occurred 
daring  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  whoever  he  or  she 
maybe. 
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Public  companies,  paying  very  satisfactory  dividends,  were  the 
order  of  the  day  in  Hong  Kong :  my  hair  was  cut  by  a  hair* 
catting  co-operative  company — ^half  a  dollar — very  dear  under 
the  circumstances. 

At  Hong  Kong  I  paid  for  my  passage  to  Liverpool,  via  Yoke* 
hama,  San  Francisco,  and  N6w  York,  only  £50,  first  class,  with 
option  of  taking  any  line  of  railway  from  San  Francisco  to  New 
York,  and  any  line  of  steamers  from  New  York  to  Liverpool — 
duly  one  penny  a  mile,  including  board  for  about  thirty  days ;  the 
total  distance  from  Hong  Kong  to  Liverpool  being,  more  or  less, 
12,600  miles. 

From  Hong  Kong  to  Yokohama,  calling  at  Amoy  and  Kobe, 
occupied  seven  days.  Chinamen  were  first  introduced  into 
Australia  from  Amoy  in  1851,  when  a  small  shipload  were  landed 
at  Moreton  Bay :  this  ship  was  chartered  by  some  squatters  in 
Queensland  (at  that  time  an  integral  part  of  New  South  Wales). 
Twelve  Chinamen  were  allotted  to  me  for  many  years  as  shep- 
herds: they  were  indentured  for  three  years,  again  and  again 
renewed,  and  my  sheep  were  never  better  shej^herded.  There  is 
now  almost  a  prohibitory  tax  against  their  introduction :  I  say 
nothing — silence  is  golden. 

I  shall  not  be  expected  to  describe  Japan — ^the  subject  of  this 
paper  is  "  Australia  Bevisited  " — ^but  to  those  amongst  my  audi* 
ence  who  can  afford  the  time,  and  wish  to  economise,  I  respect- 
fully tender  my.advice  that  they  should  visit  that  most  interesting 
and  rising  country,  with  its  40,000,000  inhabitants  and  its 
network  of  railways.  I  never  teavelled  amongst  a  more  happy 
and  contented  people;  (mly  upon  one  occasion  did  I  meet  a 
discontented  face — ^when  my  '<  ricksha,"  with  its  hdavy  freight, 
travelling  at  the  rate  of  5^  miles  an  hour,  in  the  very  narrow 
streets  or  bazaars  of  Osaka,  came  in  contact  with  the  dress  of  a 
female  pedestrian,  and  most  effectually  disarranged  her  attire. 
We  immediately  came  to  a  halt,  compensated  the  fair  one  (rather 
a  misnomer)  for  the  misfortune  which  had  so  unexpectedly  over- 
taken her,  and  the  frown  was  turned  into  a  smile. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  visiting  the  tomb  of  William 
Adams,  situated  on  a  steep  ascent,  at  a  distance  of  three  miles 
above  the  Japanese  Naval  Dockyard  and  Station,  distant  about 
eighteen  miles  from  Yokohama.  Adams  was  Pilot  Major,  as  he 
was  called,  of  a  fleet  of  five  ships,  which  sailed  from  England  on 
July  1, 1598,  for  Japan.  Only  one  ship  reached  its  destination 
on  May  12, 1600 — ^nearly  two  years ;  the  remaining  four  were 
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lost.  Adams  was  imprisoned  at  first,  but  was  shortly  released, 
and  had  an  audience  of  the  Emperor^  who  took  a  lifcing  to  him 
and  befriended  him,  bat  would  never  permit  him  to  leave  Japan 
or  eend  to  England  for  his  wife.  He  built  three  ships  for  the 
Emperor,  and  acted  in  the  capacity  of  naval  architect,  receiving 
for  his  long  services  a  lordship  and  lands.  He  died  in  Japan  in 
May,  1619,  leaving'half  his  fortune  to  his  wife  and  son  in  England. 
Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  an  American  traveller,  the  tomb  or 
burial-place  of  IVilliami  Adams  and  his  Japanese  wife  has  been 
carefully  restored  and  enclosed  with  a  neat  iron  railing. 

From  Yokohama  to  San  Francisco— a  very  dull  and  monotonous 
▼oyage  of  4,600  miles  in  sixteen  days ;  no  excitement,  save  the 
startling  and  lugubrious  sound  of  the  foghorn — the  fogs  ware  very 
thick  and  frequent ;  we  ran  down  our  Easting  in  latitude  40^  80^ 
in  cold  weather.  The  captain  made  an  excellent  land  fall, 
literally  groping  his  way  by  soundings  in  a  dense  fog  into  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco,  where  we  took  a  pilot  and  entered  the 
Golden  (rate.  I  went  to  the  Palace  Hotel,  the  largest  and 
best-managed  hotefl  in  the  world,  seven  stories  high — maked  up 
1,200  beds ;  guests  have  their  choice  of  either  the  American  or 
European  plan.  I  selected  the  former,  on  the  principle  of  *'  When 
you  are  in  Rome,*'  &c.  Francisco  is  a  marvel ;  I  had  only  been 
there  once  before — In  1874 — and  was  astonished  with  the  growth 
of  the  city  and  go-aheadism  of  its  inhabitants — Vestigia  ntilla 
retror^um.  In  1887  California  belonged  to  Mexico,  and  *'  Frisco  " 
was  then  represented  by  one  log  hut,  tenanted  by  an  American, 
who  grew  and  sold  potatoes  to  the  whalers. 

From  San  Francisco  to  Utah,  or  Salt  Lake  Gity — ^900  miles — 
the  headqucurters  of  the  Mormons.  The  startling  result  of  the 
recent  Gentile  vote  foreshadows  the  dowufall  of  Mormonism.  I 
bathed  in  the  Salt  Lake :  you  are  provided  with  a  dressing-room 
and  bdAhing-dress — ^both  very  primitive  and  cheap;  printed 
notices  warn  you  to  have  your  valuables  checked,  to  keep  your 
eyes  and  mouth  shut  when  bathing,  and  place  cotton  in  your 
ears ;  the  warning  might  be  extended  to  keeping  on  your  legs, 
the  extreme  buoyancy  of  the  water  taking  you  off  your  balance. 
The  Lake  resembles  a  large  inland  sea,  and  is  so  salt  that  no  fish 
have  been  known  to  live  in  it. 

From  Utah  I  travelled,  in  four  consecutive  days  and  nights,  by 
the  Bio  Grande  Bailway  to  New  York.  Fine  scenery,  very  clever 
engineering;  passed  Denver,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  the 
wrecked  town  of  Johnstown,  destroyed  in  a  flood  by  the  bursting 
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of  a  dam  in  May,  1889,  when  6,500  persons  perished.  I  connted 
six  stranded  locomotive  engines  in  various  directions.  The  town 
was  being  rapidly  rebuilt,  and  the  dam  had  been  reconstructed. 
Railway  travelling  has  been  brought  to  perfection  m  America ; 
the  check  system  for  luggage  is  a  great  boon,  and  almost  in- 
fallible. The  vestibule  car  from  Chicago  to  New  York  in  twenty- 
four  hours  is  perfect,  when  the  luxurious  first-class  carriage  by 
day  is  metamorphosed  into  a  commodious  sleeping  berth  by  night 
with  wonderful  rapidity ;  the  food  served  "  on*  board,"  as  the 
term  is,  is  good  and  reasonable,  and  the  rate  of  speed,  forty-two 
miles  an  hour,  satisfactory.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that, 
whilst  the  miles  of  railway  in  England  number  21,000,  they 
amount  in  America  to  160,000  !  Four  days  subsequent  to  my  tra- 
velling by  the  Grande  Bio,  the  train  was  stopped  by  three  armed 
men,  who  exhibited  the  danger  signal.  I  do  not  know  the  number 
of  passengers  "  on  board,"  but  twenty-seven  watches  and  other 
valuables  were  taken,  the  female  passengers  being  unmolested. 
Previous  to  my  departure  from  America  I  was  privileged  to  spend 
four  happy  days  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Mr.  Childs,  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  distinguished  philanthropist,  who  has  placed  a 
beautiful  stained-glass  window  in  the  church  of  St.  Margaret's, 
Westminster,  to  the  memory  of  Milton,  another  in  the  baptistery 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  to  the  memory  of  the  poets  Herbert  and 
Cowper,  and  presented  a  handsome  drinking  fountain  *'  for  man 
and  beast "  to  Stratford-on-Avon  during  the  Jubilee  Year  of  oar 
Most  Gracious  Queen.  The  Umbria  (Gunard  Line)  conveyed  me  to 
Liverpool,  arriving  there  on  August  11,  five  and  a  half  months  from 
Brindisi,  having  travelled  28,500  mUes  by  sea  and  land  without 
falling  in  with  a  gale  of  wind,  or  experiencing  any  difficulties. 

To  return  to  Australia,  we  all  know  that  Captain  Cook  disco- 
vered Botany  Bay  in  1770 ;  it  was  left  to  Governor  Phillip  to 
discover  Port  Jackson  in  1788— one  of  the  most  beautiful  harbours 
in  the  world. 

Upon  entering  the  Heads  you  observe  the  Dunbar  Lighthouse, 
erected  after  the  total  wreck  of  that  ship  outside  the  Heads  iu 
August,  1857,  with  the  loss  of  all  hands  save  one.  On  her  pre- 
vious voyage  she  had  safely  conveyed  me,  with  my  wife  and 
family,  to  Sydney  in  eighty-four  days — the  same  captain,  officers, 
and  crew.  It  is  probable  that,  in  making  the  harbour  in  a  heavy 
easterly  gale.  Captain  Green  mistook  the  *'  Gap  "  for  the  entrance. 
The  carcases  of  three  bulls  floated  inside  the  harbour  next  morn- 
ing, and  subsequently  canvas  mail  bags  marked  "  Dunbar."   Thd 
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sad  news  spread  like  wildfire,  and  thousands  flocked  out  to  the 
South  Head,  only  to  see  their  worst  fears  reaHsed.  The  Gap> 
where  the  Dunbar  struck,  is  a  perpendicular  rock  of  200  feet. 
From  the  heights,  spars,  wreckage,  and  mutilated  human  bodies 
could  be  seen  floating  in  the  sea.  Out  of  a  cavity  in  these  per- 
pendicular rocks  the  head  of  a  live  man  appeared,  and  the  diffi- 
culty was  to  know  how  to  extricate  him  ^om  his  perilous  posi- 
tion. A  rope  swing  was  made ;  a  Norwegian  named  Christian 
volunteered  to  descend  with  ropes,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  him 
up  to  the  surface.  As  soon  as  I  could  escape  from  the  jury  box, 
where  I  had  been  all  day  empanelled,  I  rode  out  to  the  South  Head 
Hotel,  and  found  the  poor  fellow  in  bed,  terribly  bruised.  We 
recognised  each  other ;  he  had  been  boatswain's  mate  on  the  last 
voyage.  A  wave  had  washed  him  into  the  small  cave,  and  his 
life  was  miraculously  saved.  He  was,  as  soon  as  he  recovered, 
appointed  to  the  pilot  service  at  Newcastle,  seventy  miles  from 
Sydney,  where  he  saved  many  lives  in  the  hfeboat,  and  was 
publicly  entertained  and  presented  with  a  handsome  testimonial ; 
but  a  few  months  afterwards  he  was  drowned  off  Newcastle  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty. 

Poor  Captain  Green,  he  was  as  fine  a  sailor  as  ever  stepped  a 
plank  !  His  passengers  in  1856  were  all  very  fond  of  him,  and 
out  of  respect  to  his  memory  and  those  who  perished  with  him 
caused  a  mural  tablet  to  be  erected  in  St.  James's  Church, 
Sydney.  It  is  a  painful  coincidence  that  the  Dunbar,  Duncan 
Dunbar,  Phabe  Dunbar,  and  Dunbar  Castle  were  all  lost  within 
fifteen  years. 

The  harbour  of  Sydney  has  of  late  years  been  slightly  dis- 
figured. The  reefs  called  the  **  Sow  and  Pigs"  have  been  per- 
mitted to  He  unmolested  on  their  rocky  bed — only  twenty-six  feet 
of  water  at  high  tide.  The  picturesque  little  island  (its  original 
name  might  offend  polite  ears),  once  studded  with  trees,  has  been 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  a  structure  called  Fort  Denison  has 
been  substituted.  Garden  Island,  once  a  very  pretty  feature 
in  the  harbour,  has  succumbed  to  a  group  of  whitewashed  build- 
ings, certainly  not  ornamental,  and  suggestive  of  a  quarantine 
rather  than  of  a  naval  station  or  dockyard. 

The  shipping  accommodation  has  been  greatly  improved  by 
means  of  a  cleverly  extended  circular  quay.  Numerous  church 
steeples,  populous  suburbs,  ornamental  villas  clustering  down  to 
the  water's  edge  of  the  harbour,  fill  up  a  panorama  of  which  our 
friends  in  New  South  Wales  may  well  be  proud. 
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Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  did  not,  unfortunately,  lay  out  Sydney. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  formed  originally  by  the  tracks  of  bullock 
drays  coming  in  from  the  interior  to  the  shipping.  Unwieldy, 
capacious  tramcars,  towering  over  one*s  head  like  a  three-decker, 
are  not  calculated  to  ensure  the  safety  of  foot  passengers,  and 
most  assuredly  tend  to  the  disfigurement  of  the  town,  but  I  was 
told  that  a  small  revolution  would  break  out  if  any  attenipt  were 
made  to  abolish  them.  I  was  much  struck  with  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  building  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Cathedral,  the  enlargement 
and  perfect  order  of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  and  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  trees  in  Hyde  Park,  with  the  handsome  statues  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  and  Captain  Cook. 

The  public  buildings  of  Sydney,  of  which  I  had  heard  so  much 
during  my  lengthened  absence  from  the  Colony,  disappointed  me, 
with  the  exception  of  the  General  Post  Office,  but  the  handsomest 
portion  is  concealed  by  a  narrow  lane.  The  Houses  of  Parliament, 
occupying  one  of  the  best  sites  in  Sydney,  did  not  favourably 
impress  me,  and  should  be  pulled  down.  Adjoining  these  bizilJlingB 
is  the  shell  of  a  large,  unfinished  hospital,  resembling  Boman 
catacombs  turned  upside  down  (a  very  unpleasant  reminder). 
Why  that  spot  for  such  a  purpose  was  selected  nobody  would,  or 
could,  tell  me.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Alfred  Hos- 
pital, the  foundation  stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1869  by  the'Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  at  a  convenient  distance  from  Sydney,  weU-biuIt, 
and  under  very  able  management. 

I  give  you  the  narrow-minded  ideas  of  a  M.P.  in  1788,  con- 
tained in  a  letter  to  a  friend  : — 

"  The  expensive  mischief  of  the  Botany  Bay  scheme  may  be 
understood  from  the  reports  sent  to  Lord  Sydney,  wherein  it  is 
stated  that  1,500  persons  are  now  under  sentence  of'  tran&^rta- 
tion  in  the  several  gaols  of  the  Kingdom.  The  expense  of  send* 
ing  them  to  Port  Jackson  is  estimated  at  £100  each,  and  ttey 
will  cost  the  Government  £150,000,  without  the  prospect  of  any 
ultimate  advantage."  The  writer  of  this  letter  Httle  dreamed  thai 
in  1890,  Her  Majesty,  in  a  speech  from  the  throne,  would  have  Ibeen 
pleased  to  allude  to  the  lively  interest  with  which  she  awaited 
the  result  of  the  Conference  then  being  held  in  Melbourne,  on 
the  question  of  Colonial  Federation,  which  culminated  m  the 
unanimous  approval  of  such  a  movement,  and  of  an  address  b! 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  Her  Majesty's  throne  and  person. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  occupation  of  New  South  Wales 
was  owing  to  the  cessation  of  transportation  to  America. 
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Th(B  ntunber  of  convicts  landed  in  Sydney  from  1788  to  1840, 
when  transportation  ceased,  amounted  to  52,000  males  and  9,000 
females. 

Convicts  were  first  sent  to  Western  Australia  in  1856,  but  in 
1868  transportation  ceased,  6,000  having  been  sent  out.  Thanks 
to  our  reformatories,  industrial  schools,  discharged  prisoners'  aid 
societies,  temperance  societies,  and  the  philanthropic  exertions  so 
successfully  carried  on  for  the  social  and  religious  improvement 
of  the  labouring  classes  in  this  country,  crime  has  sensibly  dimi- 
nished, and  we  are  able]to  absorb  all  our  criminals.  Save  on  two 
occasions,  I  never  suffered  any  loss  or  inconvenience  from  emigrat- 
ing to  New  South  Wales.  I  was  reUeved,  as  a  new  chimi,  of  my 
horse  which  I  was  riding,  by  four  armed  bushrangers,  who  did  not 
otherwise  molest  me.  They  were  captured  by  the  police  some 
months  afterwards,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  two  policemen 
being  shot  dead.  I  visited  them  in  Sydney  Gaol  the  day  before 
theywere  hanged,  and  they  recognised  me.  On  a  second  occasion, 
a  burglar  broke  into  my  house  in  Sydney,  and  stole  all  the  plate. 
I  did  not  discover  the  robbery  until  the  next  morning. 

After  the  lapse  of  twelve  months  the  plate  was  offered  for  sale 
to  one  of  my  constituents  at  Newcastle— a  pawnbroker — who  re- 
cognised it  through  my  advertisement  offering  £50  reward.  The 
burglar  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  five  years'  penal  servitude.  I 
got  my  plate  back  in  a  very  mutilated  state.  The  soup  ladle 
had  been  rudely  fashioned  into  a  dog-collar  for  a  lady's  favourite 
dog,  and  "  A  F^esent  to  My  Dear  Bosina  "  had  been  roughly  en- 
graved upon  my  eldest  son's  christening  mug. 

Bitter  cries  from  the  oppressed  Australian  matron  reached  me 
during  my  short  stay  in  Sydney,  for  in  that  paradise  of  the  work- 
ing man  and  working  woman  all  enjoy  their  own  way  at  a  very 
high  rate  of  wages,  regulated  by  supply  and  demand.  Some  female 
servants  who  had  emigrated  last  year  to  Queensland  took  them- 
selves off  to  Sydney,  pleading,  as  an  excuse  for  breaking  their 
agreement  with  the  Queensland  Government,  the  increased  cost 
of  food  and  raiment  in  a  Colony  where  protection  existed! 
Brought  up  before  the  police  magistrate,  he  fined  them  £20,  but 
refused  to  send  them  back  to  the  Colony  from  which  they  had 
deserted. 

The  original  Government  House,  where  Governor  Bligh  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  sent  to  England, 
and  subsequently  reinstated  for  twenty-four  hours,  has  been  long 
since  pulled  down,  and  a  Liliputian  Windsor  Castle  erected. 
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altogether  inBu£Scient  to  accommodate  the  increased  number  of 
guests  invited  to  partake  of  the  profuse  hospitality  of  Her 
Majesty's  representative,  more  especially  on  the  occasion  of  Her 
Majesty's  birthday,  when  some  1,500  invitations  are  issued  to  the 
Birthday  Ball. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Colony  in  1788,  New  South  Wales 
has  had  fifteen  Governors,  "  all  good  men  and  true."  The  first 
Governors— Phillip,  Hunter,  and  King— must  have  had  a  hard 
time  of  it.  Governor  Macquarie  ruled  for  nearly  twelve  years : 
during  his  reign  the  Colony  steadily  advanced — ^free  grants  of 
land  were  allotted,  and,  as  an  incentive  to  matrimony,  many  oi 
the  softer  sex  received  grants,  some  of  them  as  much  as  l,2fi0 
acres,  as  their  marriage  portion,  regulated  not  so  much  by  their 
good  looks  as  by  their  status  in  society — a  nice  little  dot. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  Downing  Street  authorities  have 
made  a  fresh  departure  by  appointing  young  men  without  any 
previous  official  experience.  In  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide 
the  Governors  are,  as  you  may  be  aware,  Peers  of  this  Realm. 
The  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  is  deservedly  a  most  popular 
man — the  others  are  as  yet  comparatively  untried.  The  duties  of  a 
Governor  are  not  now  very  onerous :  he  is  the  constitutional  head 
of  a  Constitutional  Government,  he  exercises  the  prerc^tive  of 
mercy,  he  is  compelled  to  follow  in  all  local  matters  the  advice 
of  his  responsible  Ministers ;  his  personal  influence  should  be, 
and  doubtless  is,  considerable,  and  "  my  lady  "  gives  a  tone  to 
society  and  her  patronage  and  support  to  nearly  all  the  charitable 
and  religious  institutions  in  the  Colony.  If  I  were  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  or  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  I  would  never 
sanction  the  appointment  of  an  unmarried  Governor,  or  consecrate 
a  Bishop  who  could  not  ride. 

There  are  two  rocks  upon  which  a  Governor  may  be  wrecked— 
the  granting  a  dissolution  to  a  moribund  Ministry  or  swamping  the 
Upper  House.  Some  years  ago  the  Governor  of  that  day.  Sir  John 
Young,  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  Premier  to  nominate  twenty- 
one  additional  members  to  the  Upper  House,  to  enable  him  to  pass 
a  Bill.  The  twenty-one  gentlemen  appeared  at  the  Bar  to  be  sworn 
in,  but  the  President  of  the  Council  found  it  convenient  to  vacate 
his  chair,  to  which  he  never  returned.  Members  left  the  House— 
there  was  no  quorum  ;  and,  as  the  prorogation  took  place  the  same 
day  by  proclamation,  those  twenty-one  gentlemen  were  never 
sworn  in,  and  they  never  heard  the  last  of  it.  The  Governor 
received  a  broad  hint  from  Downing  Street  not  to  do  it  again. 
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liast  year,  on  the  eve  of  a  dissolution,  the  Upper  House  in  Sydney 
was  yirtnally  swamped,  not  with  a  view  of  passing  a  particular 
measure,  but  of  strengthening  the  outgoing  Ministry  in  that 
Chamber.  The  President  on  this  occasion  stuck  to  his  Chair, 
and  eight  new  members  were  sworn  in,  supposed  to  be  imbued  with 
strong  "  protection  "  proclivities,  and  favourable  to  the  payment  of 
members ;  but  the  popularity  of  the  Governor  was,  and  is,  so 
deservedly  great  with  the  ins  and  the  outs  that  the  question  was 
not  debated  in  either  House,  more  especially  as  that  veteran 
Australian  statesman,  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  with  his  free-trade 
policy,  came  into  power  with  a  small  majority,  which  has  since 
been  increased.  This  swamping  of  the  Upper  House  will  form 
an  inconvenient  precedent.  Where  is  it  to  end  ?  There  is  no 
finality.  It  would  be  well  to  limit  the  number,  and  fill  up  as 
vacancies  may  arise. 

Daring  my  short  visit  to  Sydney  I  went  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  of  which  I  was  formerly  a  member  for  Darling  Downs 
previous  to  the  separation  of  Queensland,  and  after  separation 
member  for  Newcastle,  and  out  of  122  members,  some  of  whom 
were  absent,  I  could  only  recognise  Sir  Henry  Parkes — a  very  able 
man,  educated  at  a  village  school  in  Warwickshire  (Stoneleigh), 
which  he  visited  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  visit  to  England,  in 
company  with  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  and  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the 
County,  Lord  Leigh,  with  whom  he  was  staying.  Sir  Henry  may 
be  considered  the  Nestor  of  Australian  politics.  He  is  also  known 
as  Socrates,  from  his  remarkable  likeness  to  the  busts  of  that 
celebrated  philosopher.  He  has  steered  the  Ministerial  barque 
through  many  troubled  seas,  but  has  always  succeeded  in 
bringing  her  sale  into  port.  He  has  been  actively  engaged  in 
Australian  poUtics  upwards  of  forty  years,  and,  to  his  credit  be  it 
said,  he  is  a  poorer  man  to-day  than  when  he  commenced  his 
political  career. 

I  was  present  at  two  interesting  ceremonies  in  Sydney.  First, 
the  opening  of  an  exhibition  of  fine  arts  by  the  Governor  in  a 
building  in  the  Government  Domain,  where  a  few  good  pictures 
by  well-known  artists  were  exhibited — the  nucleus,  no  doubt,  of 
a  gallery  which  at  no  distant  date  will  do  credit  to  the  oldest  city 
in  the  Antipodes. 

On  another  occasion  I  was  present  at  the  distribution  of  prizes, 
and  conferring  degrees,  in  the  handsome  hall  of  the  University, 
which  should  have  been  an  imposing  ceremony,  but  it  was  greatly 
marred  by  the  undergraduates  being  permitted  to  carry  in  proces- 
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sion  through  the  hall  and  to  the  rear  of  the  dais  a  long  pole,  with  a 
Guy  Fawkes  affixed,  consisting  of  a  very  vulgar  mask,  with  a  pipe 
in  its  mouth,  clothed  in  a  battered  cap  and  gown  which  would  have 
done  credit  to  the  head  and  back  of  the  fastest  undergraduate 
during  my  happy  days  at  Cambridge.  Lord  Carrington  made  aa 
excellent  speech  (which  was  loudly  applauded),  unruffled  by  the 
vulgarity  of  Guy  Fawkes,  who  frequently  bowed  his  assent  by 
the  lowering  and  hoisting  of  the  pole.  I  could  not  understand 
the  conduct  of  the  Chancellor,  in  his  full  academical  robes,  seated 
in  his  chair  of  state,  and  surrounded  by  numerous  Colonial  digni- 
taries, not  putting  his  foot  down  and  suppressing  such  tomfoolery. 

The  Eegistrar  of  the  University  read  out  a  long  list  of  handsome 
donations,  culminating  in  one  from  a  very  old  colonist,  who  had 
bequeathed  property  valued  at  the  present  time  at  £250,000.  The 
hall  of  the  University  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  world :  its 
incorporation  and  endowment  date  to  1850;  the  late  William 
Wentworth  was  its  godfather,  and  a  white  marble  statue  by 
Tenerani  (an  admirable  likeness)  stands  very  appropriately  in  the 
entrance  hall.  The  progress  of  our  Australian  Colonies  has  been 
exceptionally  rapid,  and  their  legislative  enactments  not  unworthy 
of  Greater  Britain — ^vote  by  ballot,  household  suffirage,  cheap 
transfer  of  land,  free  education  (Queensland),  are,  more  or  less, 
importations  from  Australia;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
some  of  the  clauses  of  the  County  Councils  Act  of  1888  bear  a 
very  close  resemblance  to  some  clauses  in  the  District  Councils 
Act  passed  a  few  years  ago  in  Queensland.  Australia  has  pro- 
duced orators  who  would  have  done  credit  to  any  legislature  in 
the  world.  I  name  Wentworth,  Dalley,  Martin,  Deniehey,  and 
others.  I  do  not  bring  forward  the  names  of  imported  orators, 
of  whom  there  have  been  a  goodly  number,  including  Mr.  Lowe 
and  Mr.  Childers. 

I  may  be  expected  to  say  a  few  words  about  wool,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  introduce  the  subject  without  figures,  which,  on  these 
occasions,  are  very  unpopular  and  indigestible.  The  production 
of  washed  wool  last  year  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Continent, 
and  North  America,  and  including  the  imports  from  Australasia, 
the  Cape,  lUver  Plate,  and  other  countries,  amounted  to  1,071 
millions  of  lbs.,  of  which  281  millions  were  imported  from 
Australasia,  and  122  millions  from  the  Biver  Plate,  and,  reckon- 
ing the  population  of  the  above  countries  at  400  millions,  we 
shall  arrive  at  2*67  lbs.  per  head.  There  are  now  100  millions 
of  sheep  in  Australasia.    In  the  opinion  of  many,  the  increased 
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production  of  wool  is  couBidered  necessary  to  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  of  population. 

Count  Strzelecki,  a  Polish  refugee  and  a  distinguished  Aus- 
tralian explorer,  made  the  first  discovery  of  gold  in  1840,  in  the 
Australian  Alps,  but  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  Governor,  Sir 
George  Gipps,  it  was  kept  a  secret,  in  consequence  of  New  South 
Wales  being  at  that  time  a  convict  Colony. 

Mr.  HargreaveSy  a  settler  in  New  South  Wales,  left  Sydney  in 
1849  for  San  Francisco,  at  the  date  of  the  gold  discoveries  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  returned  to  the  Colony  after  a  short  absence,  being 
convinced  that  gold  existed  in  his  district ;  and  on  February  12, 
1861,  he  discovered  it,  and  was  handsomely  rewarded  by  the 
Governments  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.  The  former 
Colony  cannot  be  compared  to  Victoria  as  a  gold-producing 
country,  having  raised  only  80  millions,  against  220  millions. 
The  coal  minea  of  New  South  Wales,  on  the  other  hand,  extend 
over  200  miles,  and  are  the  richest,  most  accessible,  and  most 
extensive  coal  seams  hitherto  discovered  in  the  Southern  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  wines  of  Australia  are  now  a  successful  and  permanent 
industry,  and  the  trade  is  rapidly  expanding.  They  were  in  great 
request  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  where  they  were  deservedly 
awarded  a  gold  medal.  We  drank  nothing  else  at  my  table  on 
board  the  Victoria  from  Brindisi  to  Colombo,  where  I  was  the 
solitary  colonist.  It  might  be  invidious  to  mention  the  brand, 
but  on  my  arrival  in  Melbourne  I  purchased  a  large  quantity  for 
my  private  use.  You  may  hear  it  remarked  that  our  Australian 
wines  will  not  keep.  I  can  say,  in  answer  to  this,  there  is  (Aus- 
tralian) Burgundy  in  my  cellar  in  Warwickshire,  imported  by  me 
in  bottles  in  1874,  which  is  perfectly  sound,  and  has  improved  by 
keeping.  No  doubt  the  same  might  have  been  said  of  the  hock 
in^ported  at  that  time  if  we  had  not  drank  it  all. 

Some  few  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine  was  invited  to  a  large  and 
hospitable  gathering,  not  one  hundred  miles  from  Strawberry 
Hill,  where  the  lady  of  the  house  had  the  happy  knack  of  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  her  guests'  antecedents  previous  to  their 
arrival*  Shaking  my  friend  by  the  hand,  she  warmly  congratu- 
lated him  upon  being  the  **  Job ''  of  Australia.  Drawing  himself 
up  (he  was  not  very  tall),  he  explained  to  his  noble  hostess  that 
Job  had  only  7,000  sheep,  whilst  he  possessed  107,000 — a 
high-sounding  number  ;  but  when  I  tell  you  that  my  first  pur- 
chase of  sheep  consisted  of  a  flock  of  maiden  ewes  at  35s.  per 
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head,  and  that  I  have  sold  a  mixed  flock  of  sheep  at  3s.  6d. — 
boiled  down  fat  sheep  realising  3s.  9d.  net — you  can  easily  onder- 
stand  that,  the  value  of  sheep  is  very  fluctnating,  and  the  profits 
of  sheep  farming  slightly  uncertain.  Without  mentioning  the 
name  of  properties  or  proprietors,  I  can  state  that  daring  twenty- 
one  years,  without  any  additional  capital,  the  profits  of  a  pastoral 
property  in  Queesland  netted  in  one  year  £24,470,  and  dropped 
in  another  year  to  £5,160. 

You  will  naturally  invite  me  to  explain  the  cause  of  such  a 
discrepancy,  and  I  can  answer  it  in  one  word— drought.  You 
cannot  effectually  fight  against  a  drought  which  affects  the  lamb- 
ing, the  growth  of  the  fleece  on  the  sheep's  back,  and  upsets  all 
your  calculations. 

We  are  indebted  to  that  clever  and  enterprising  colonist,  the 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Mort,  for  having  put  a  stop  to  the  boiling  down 
of  sheep  and  cattle  for  their  fat :  the  freezing  process,  introduced 
and  perfected  by  Mr.  Mort,  has  not  only  given  material  assist- 
ance to  the  graziers  in  the  Antipodes,  but  has  conferred  a  lasting 
benefit  upon  the  civilised  world,  and  is  an  important  industry, 
which  in  a  very  few  years  will  be  second  only  to  our  wool. 

A  few  years  ago,  during  a  drought,  a  late  Bishop  of  Melbourne 
was  requested  by  his  congregation  to  offer  up  a  prayer  for  rain. 
He  politely  declined,  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  when  rain  did 
fall  no  care  was  taken  to  store  it.  This  gentle  rebuke  would 
appear  to  have  borne  fruit  in  the  Colony  of  Victoria  and  else- 
where. Irrigation  on  a  large  scale  has  been  fostered  by  the 
Government  of  that  Colony,  and  with  success.  Dams  have  been 
constructed  at  a  great  cost,  but  they  are  not  altogether  satis- 
factory, being  liable  to  burst  after  heavy  rains  and  to  leak  during 
a  drought :  everything  depends  upon  the  site  selected,  and  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  The  Government  of  Queensland  are  making 
experiments  with  the  artesian  bore  :  over  two  million  gallons  of 
water  a  day  have  been  supplied  from  a  bore  very  recently  put 
down  at  Charleville,  a  township  in  the  interior. 

Wells,  windmills,  and  troughs  for  watering  sheep  and  cattle 
have  been  extensively  introduced  all  over  the  Colonies,  and  have 
proved  a  great  success  and  inexpensive,  very  little  wind  being 
required  to  set  the  fans  in  motion.  These  windmills — ^intro- 
duced from  America— were  quite  a  novelty  to  me,  and  interested 
me  very  much. 

Successful  and  unsuccessful  experiments  are  being  made  with 
the  divining  rod,  more  especially  in  Queensland,  where  a  diviner 
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perambulates  a  district  offering  his  services  for  £5.  It  would 
appear  that  some  men  possess  the  power  of  divination  as  to 
water !  1 1 

During  my  late  travels  I  met  a  disappointed  globe-trotter  who 
had  visited  Australia,  and  had  not  been  well  received.  I  dis- 
covered that  he  had  not  taken  out  letters  of  introduction.  He 
described  it  as  the  land  of  gum-trees,  opossums,  and  kangaroos, 
and  spoke  of  the  hotels  in  most  disparaging  terms.  Thanks  to 
the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  my  friends  and  the  cosmopohtan 
rules  and  liberal  management  of  the  clubs,  I  had  small  occasion 
to  enter  hotels.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  which  can  sur- 
pass Australia  in  generous  hospitality,  and  the  clubs  in  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  and  Brisbane  will  compare  with  similar  institutions  in 
PaUMaU. 

I  heard  numerous  complaints  of  the  hotels  throughout  the 
Colonies,  and  that  th^  bar  customers  were  preferred  to  those  of 
the  parlour.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  M^tropole  Company  cannot  be 
started  in  Sydney  and  elsewhere.    It  would  pay  well. 

I  have  alluded  to  gum-trees.  Some  of  those  growing  in  the 
deep  and  inaccessible  ravines  in  Gippsland  are  about  400  feet  in 
height,  one  tree  is  480  feet — ^higher  than  the  giant  trees  in  the 
Yosemite  Valley.  Some  years  ago  the  eucalyptus  was  planted  in 
the  Boman  Campagna  and  about  Bome.  They  have  flourished 
and  assisted  to  minimise  the  malaria  so  prevalent  there,  and  their 
foliage  is  far  more  dense  and  luxuriant  than  on  their  native  soil. 
They  abound  also  on  the  Biviera,  and  their  growth  is  very  re- 
markable. The  bole  of  one  tree  sown  in  1862,  in  the  beautiful 
garden  of  Villa  Victoria,  at  Cannes,  measures  14  feet  in  circum- 
ference. The  seed  was  sent  direct  from  the  Boyal  Botanic 
Gardens  in  Sydney.  Some  enterprising  Frenchman  may  probably 
introduce  the  opossum  and  flying  fox  to  fill  up  the  picture  1 1 1 

"  Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due."  The  despatch  of  the  New 
South  Wales  Contingent  to  help  us  in  the  Soudan  was  the 
original  idea  of  Lord  Augustus  Loftus,  then  Governor  of  that 
Colony,  in  a  letter  to  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Dalley,  the  Premier, 
in  which  His  Excellency  pointed  out  the  "Heaven-bom  "  oppor- 
tunity of  filial  assistance  to  the  Mother  Country  in  the  hour  of 
need.  Mr.  Dalley  grasped  the  idea  at  once,  and  urged  it  with 
that  amount  of  energy  and  eloquence  so  peculiarly  his  own :  the 
result  is  known  to  us  all.  We  are  acquainted  witili  the  history  of 
the  Boman  daughter  who  furnished  her  imprisoned  father  vrith 
the  stream  of  life  from  her  own  bosom :  the  Colonies  were  as  the 
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children  of  England's  old  age,  with  the  true  filial  piety  and 
Boman  charity,  and  it  proved  that  blood  was  thicker  than  water. 
The  loyalty  and  affectionate  devotion  of  New  South  Wales,  which 
Australasia  was  fully  prepared  to  imitate  in  case  of  necessity, 
materially  assisted  to  ensure  the  popularity  and  success  of  the 
**  Colinderies  "  in  the  following  year. 

The  appointment  of  a  distinguished  English  General  to  proceed 
to  AustnJia  to  report  upon  the  military  forces  and  naval  defences 
was  a  happy  idea,  and  the  Government  made  an  excellent 
selection  in  sending  out  General  Edwards,  of  the  Boyal  Engineers, 
Oommander-in-Chief  at  Hong  Kong— the  right  man  in  the  right 
place.  He  has  won  golden  opinions  throughout  our  Australian 
Colonies,  and  has  not  hesitated  to  speak  his  mind,  and  point  ont 
how  and  where  their  forces  and  defences  might  be  improved.  He 
has  expressed  himself  agreeably  surprised  at  the  large  amount  of 
military  enthusiasm  everywhere  displayed,  and  he  is  naturally  a 
strong  advocate  for  military  federation.  He  hit  very  hard  in 
Tasmania  when  he  told  them  that  under  their  present  defective 
military  arrangements  he  could  easily  capture  their  proud  city 
Hobart  by  landing  100  men. 

The  total  number  of  miles  of  railway  in  Australia  up  to  the 
end  of  1889  amounted  to  8,800,  and  you  can  travel  by  rail  from 
Adelaide  to  Brisbane  in  one  continuous  link,  the  great  bridge 
over  the  Hawkesbury  Biver  in  New  South  Wales,  8,000  feet  in 
length,  having  been  opened  last  year.    There  is  only  one  draw- 
back :  the  narrow  gauge  on  the  boundary  between  New  South 
Wales  and  Queensland  necessitates  a  change  of  carriages  at 
Wallangarra  (a  native  name) ;  this  drawback  must  come  to  an 
end  at  any  cost — ^the  sooner  the  better.    It  was  with  mixed  feel- 
ings of  interest  and  astonishment  that  I  found  myself  travelling 
by  rail  from  Sydney  to  Brisbane,  a  distance  of  600  miles ;  fifty 
years  ago,  and  up  to  a  much  later  period,  I  travelled  the  same 
•distance  always  on  horseback,  with  the  exception  of    taking 
steamer  from  Sydney  to  Newcastle.    On  arriving  at  Armidale, 
360  miles  from  Sydney,  I  could  recall  the  evening  when,  in  1839, 
I  camped  in  the  bush  with  George  James  Macdonald,  then  Com- 
missioner of  Crown  Lands  for  New  England,  an  excellent  Grovem- 
ment  officer,  a  scholar,  a  poet,  and  a  gentleman.    I  can  remember 
his  orderly  being  told  to  bring  him  his  saddle-bag,  out  of  which  a 
bottle  of  champagne  was  produced.    With  its  contents  I  willingly 
assisted  him  to  christen  the  spot  "  Armidale,"  in  honour  of  the 
borne  of  his  ancestorf?,  the  Lords  of  the  Isles.    That  spot  is  now 
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a  flourishing  town  or  "  city,"  with  5,000  inhabitants  and  a 
Bishop's  see.  Poor  Macdonald  1  some  years  later  he  was  trans- 
ierred  to  another  district,  where  he  died  from  starvation,  lost  in 
the  bush. 

The  railway, from  Sydney  to  Brisbane  bisects  the  property  dis- 
covered by  me  in  1840,  and  I  alighted  at  a  railway  station  three 
miles  from  the  home  where  I  had  passed  fourteen  of  the  happiest 
years  of  a  very  happy  life,  "  Darling  Downs  "  has  been  called 
the  paradise  of  squatters.  Fifteen  years  had  passed  away  since 
I  had  visited  my  old  Darling  Downs  home,  I  found  the  district 
a  verdant  carpet,  and  a  new  house  built  and  fashioned  within  and 
without— by  the  fair  hands  of  an  English  lady  the  wife  of  my 
second  son,  the  manager  of  this  valuable  property — ^to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  my  partner  and  myself. 

Severe  remarks  are  occasionally  made  upon  Colonial  absentees, 
and  that  they  are  not  justified  in  returning  to  England  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  labour ;  but  I  must  remark  that  so  long  as  some 
members  of  the  family  reside  in  the  Colonies  and  others  in  Eng- 
land a  very  natural  connection  is  kept  up,  cementing  the  unity 
which  we  trust  will  always  exist  between  England  and  her 
Colonies — L*i4/nion  fait  la  force. 

Pioneers  experience  considerable  difficulty  in  giving  native 
names  (for  the  most  part  euphonious)  to  their  discoveries.  It 
was  considered  unsafe  to  hold  any  intercourse  at  first  with  the 
natives,  who  were  wild,  numerous,  and  hostile.  This,  fortu- 
nately, wore  off  in  time.  It  does  not  come  within  the  province 
of  this  paper  to  detail  the  early  incidents  of  a  squatter's  life — 
not  at  all  times  a  bed  of  roses,  but  full  of  exciting  interest, 
intermixed  with  losses,  difficulties,  and  privations,  known  only 
to  those  who  have  experienced  them.  The  ups  and  downs  within 
my  knowledge  have  been  considerable,  and  many  have  been 
ruined  by  sheer  ill  luck,  and  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

Twelve  miles  from  my  old  Darling  Downs  home,  the  railway 
passes  through  Toowoomba  (a  native  name),  with  a  population  of 
8,000 — 2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea — and  the  sanatorium 
of  Queensland.  Through  numerous  tunnels,  and  by  a  very  clever 
^igzajg;,  you  descend  rapidly  to  the  coast  district,  and  to  Brisbane, 
the  capital  of  Queensland,  with  70,000  inhabitants. 

I  entered  Brisbane  fifty  years  ago  under  very  different  circum- 
stances, in  company  with  my  partner,  the  late  Mr.  Gilbert  Elliot, 
and  a  black  boy  whom  I  had  brought  from  New  South  Wales,  and 
who  lived  seven  years  with  me. 
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We  were  the  first  white  men  to  arrive  in  Brisbane  overland' 
from  Sydney.    Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  the  distinguished  botanist, 
of  New  South  Wales,  discovered  Darling  Downs  in  1828,  called' 
after  Sir  Balph  Darling,  then  Governor;  he  also  discovered  a 
remarkable  gap  on  the  summit  of  the  main  range,  dividing  the 
eastern  and  western   waters,  and  now  called  "  Cunningham's 
Gap,"  where  we  found  a  large  tree  cut  with  his  initials  and  1828. 
He  thence  retraced  his  steps  to  Sydney.    Taking  advantage  of 
his  discovery,  we  made  our  way  to  Brisbane,  distant  about 
seventy  miles.   Within  seven  miles  of  Brisbane  we  met  a  mounted 
constable,  who  took  us  into   custody,  nobody  being  permitted^ 
to  enter  the  "  settlement,"  as  it  was  then  called,  without  an< 
autograph  letter  from  the  Governor  of  the  Colony.    The  constable- 
told  us  that  he  had  heard  through  the  tame  blacks'  about  the 
settlement  that  there  were  some  "  Jackeroos  "  on  Darling  Downs,, 
and  that  he  had  been  ordered  to  look  out  for  us.    We  jogged 
along  on  our  horses  very  pleasantly  until  we  arrived  on  the  bank, 
of  the  river,  when  a  boat  pulled  across  with  a  Commissariat 
officer,  who  immediately  recognised  my  partner  as  Sir  George 
Gibbs'  late  A.D.C.    I  then  produced  from  my  pocket  the  auto- 
graph letter  from  Sir  George,  granting  us  permission  to  enter  the 
settlement,  and,  thanking  the  constable  for  his  escort,  we  were 
hospitably  lodged  in  the  Commandant's  house,  instead  of  in  Her 
Majesty's  gaol.    I  don't  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we  did  not 
take  the  fullest  advantage  of  the  late  Mr.  Patrick  Leslie's  plucky 
and  successful  journey  to  Darling  Downs  four  months  before. 
He  opened  up  that  district,  and  confirmed  Cunningham's  dis- 
coveries, but  Mr.  Leslie  had  no  occasion  at  that  time  to  find  his 
way  to  Brisbane.      Our  object  in  going  there  was  to  get  up 
supplies  to  our  station,  which,  by  permission  of  the  Government, 
we  had  shipped  from  Sydney  in  a  Government  schooner. 

Queensland  was  separated  from  New  South  Wales  in  1859,  and 
launched  under  very  favourable  auspices  :  Her  Majesty  was  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  stand  sponsor,  and  signified  her  pleasure  that- 
the  new  Colony  should  be  called  Queensland.  This  was  entirely 
the  happy  thought  and  inspiration  of  Her  Majesty  herself.  The 
first  Governor  was  a  very  able  man,  and  he  brought  out  with  him 
a  very  able  Colonial  Secretary,  and  he  prevailed  upon  Sir  Charles 
Nicholson,  for  many  years  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  New  South  Wales,  to  leave  Sydney  to  accept  the  honourable 
position  of  President  of  the  Legislative  Council.  A  report  was- 
circulated  hat  His  Excellency  had  arrived  in  the  Colony  with  a. 
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large  amoont  of  specie  to  replenish  an  empty  exchequer,  a  grace- 
ful and  considerate  legacy  from  New  South  Wales !  The  Treasury 
was  broken  into  on  the  night  of  the  Grovemor's  arrival,  and 
robbed,  and  I  think  I  have  heard,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that 
there  was  only  7^.  in  the  till.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  for- 
mulate a  new  Colony — ^it  required  both  ability  and  tact;  but 
under  the  able  rule  of  Sir  George  Bowen,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  (now  Sir  Bobert)  Herbert,  the  popular  permanent  Under 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  Queensland  steadily  progressed,  and 
for  upwards  of  six  years  a  Ministerial  crisis  was  an  unknown 
quantity — **  Sic  fortis  Etruria  crevit." 

Brisbane  can  boast  of  many  fine  buildings,  both  public  and 
private.  The  Houses  of  Parliament  are  handsome  and  commo- 
dious ;  the  streets  are,  imfortunately,  narrow.  The  town  is  laid 
out  in  the  shape  of  a  gridiron :  the  excessive  heat  at  times  might 
have  suggested  this  useful  cooking  utensil  to  the  surveyor.  A 
well-constructed  bridge  connects  North  and  South  Brisbane. 

The  suburbs  are  extensive,  and  the  progress  during  the  last 
iSfteen  years  astonished  and  delighted  me.  Queensland  possesses 
an  area  of  430  millions  of  acres — ^as  large  as  New  South  Wales 
and  Victoria  imited — ^with  a  coast  line  extending  over.  1,400 
miles.  With  this  large  extent  of  territory  she  has  marvellous 
resources,  and  can  grow  almost  everything — wheat  in  the  south, 
sugar  in  the  north;  and  it  has  long  since  been  a  fallacy  to 
-suppose  that  the  interior  of  the  Colony  was  not  adapted  to 
pastoral  purposes,  millions  of  sheep  and  cattle  now  grazing 
over  a  coimtry  reported  by  early  pioneers  to  be  a  desert. 
The  wool  is  of  a  superior  quaHty.  I  can  remember  being 
present  in  1863  at  a  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society, 
when  Mr.  Landesborough  received  a  gold  watch  from  the 
President,  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  for  his  successful  exploration 
in  North  Australia.  He  gave  it«as  his  opinion,  which  has  since 
been  verified,  that  the  country  through  which  he  passed  was  well 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  wool,  when  he  was  interrupted  in  his 
remarks  by  a  gentleman  who  was  privileged  at  that  time  to  sit  at 
a  little  table  close  to  the  President,  "  I  will  defy  you  to  grow 
wool  in  the  tropics :  it  will  turn  to  hair."  "  I  do  not  know  the 
name  of  the  old  gentleman — (it  was  Mr.  Crawford,  at  that  time 
President  of  the  Ethnological  Society) — who  has  so  rudely  and 
unexpectedly  interrupted  me,  but  I  will  ask  him  one  question — 
Wliat  grows  on  the  heads  of  the  natives  in  Central  Africa  ?  Why» 
it  is  wool — not  hair  1 "    And  this  brought  down  the  house. 
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You  caAnot  travel  in  North  Queensland  without  hearing  Sepa- 
ration discussed,  when  the  vital  question  of  coloured  labour  is- 
certain  to  crop  up. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  five  millions 
sterling  has  been  invested  in  sugar  plantations  in  Northern  Queens- 
land, on  the  express  understanding  that  no  restrictions  should  be 
placed  on  the  introduction  of  coloured  labour.  Only  40,000  tons 
of  sugar  were  produced  in  1889,  but  no  less  than  345,255  tons, 
valued  at  £4,701,122,  were  exported  during  the  last  ten  years. 

The  cultivation  of  sugar  on  a  large  scale  was  thus  encouraged, 
with  Polynesian  labourers  from  the  islands  in  the  South  Pacific^ 
who  numbered  at  the  end  of  1889  about  8,000— all  kindly  treated, 
happy,  and  contented.  I  was  told  off,  when  Colonial  Secretary,, 
to  accompany  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  then  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  who  had  been  requested  to  visit  the  sugar  plantations  in 
Southern  Queensland,  where  Kanaka  labour  was  employed ;  and 
subsequently,  in  the  same  ofiScial  capacity,  I  accompanied  the 
late  Colonel  Blackall,  then  Governor  of  Queensland,  on  a  visit  to 
the  sugar  plantations  in  Northern  Queensland ;  and  I  am  aware 
that  their  Excellencies  were  very  favourably  impressed  with  the 
treatment  of  the  Kanakas  on  the  several  plantations  which  they 
visited. 

In  1885  a  cry  was  raised  against  this  kind  of  labour.  I  will 
not  term  it  a  political  cry,  but  it  was  a  hustings  cry,  and  verv' 
few  candidates,  if  any,  for  Legislative  honours  could  make  up 
their  minds — with  a  clear  conscience  I — to  vote  for  the  continuance 
of  their  introduction,  and  for  the  best  of  reasons — they  would 
not  have  been  elected.  The  consequence  was  that  in  1885  an 
Act  was  passed  disallowing  the  employment  of  Kanaka  labour 
after  1893. 

If  Polynesian  labour  is  then  abolished,  of  which  there  is  every 
probability,  the  downfall  of  the  sugar  industry  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course,  as  the  white  man  cannot  perform  the  field  work 
in  the  tropics ;  the  attempt  has  been  made,  and  signally  failed. 
The  result  will  be  that  North  Queensland  will  be  left  to  depend 
upon  her  pastoral  and  mineral  resources,  and  the  large  sum 
expended  in  sugar  plantations  will  be  cashiered.  In  the  West 
Indies  this  vexed  question  of  coloured  labour  is  managed  without 
much  friction  by  the  employment  of  Hindoos  who  are  British 
subjects,  and  it  would  be  well  if  our  Australian  statesmen  would 
study  the  West  Indian  regulations.  There  is  another  grievance, 
whidi  I  will  call    stock  grievance.    It  is  no  novelty  to  me— we 
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made  the  most  of  it  in  our  petition  for  separation  from  New 
South  Wales.  I  allude  to  the  small  sum  voted  for  improvements 
in  Northern  Queensland  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  collected* 

This  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  figures.  But  it  is  6nly 
fair  to  add  that  at  Townsville  I  saw  a  very  extensive  breakwater 
almost  completed,  which  will  cost  several  thousand  pounds ;  whilst 
at  Cairns  a  line  of  railway  is  in  course  of  construction  to  the  tin 
mines  at  Herbert  Town — a  distance  of  55  miles  over  a  range  of 
mountains  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea — a  clever  feat  of 
engineering  which  will  cost  £40,000  per  mile  for  a  portion  of  the 
line. 

Under  13  and  14  Victoria  (1850)  Her  Majesty's  advisers  may 
reconmiend  Her  Majesty  to  divide  Queensland,  and  form  a 
separate  Northern  Colony.  They  may  take  into  consideration  its 
great  and  almost  ungovernable  extent,  and  the  conflicting  inte- 
rests caused  by  such  a  variety  of  climate.  It  is  certainly  most 
improbable  that  the  Queensland  Legislature  would  vote  for  such 
a  division :  the  separation  of  Queensland  from  New  South  Wales 
was  opposed  to  the  bitter  end,  but  look  at  the  result  I 

Mount  Morgan  requires  a  special  notice,  as  it  may  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world — I  am  not  a  shareholder, 
which,  probably,  is  my  misfortune.  It  is  situated  thirty  miles 
from  Bockhampton  (a  town  400  miles  north  of  Brisbane),  and  is 
reached  by  train  ten  miles,  and  eighteen  miles  after  leaving  the 
train,  over  a  very  rough  bush  road,  full  of  stumps  and  deep  ruts 
after  heavy  rains.  It  is  1,250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
its  discovery  is  a  romance.  The  original  proprietor  was'  one 
Donald  Gordon,  a  settler,  who  sold  his  section  or  selection  oi 
640  acres  for  £640 — £1  per  acre— little  dreaming  that  he  was 
selling  a  mountain  of  gold — imagining  it  to  be  ironstone.  A 
limited  liability  company  was  formed  three  years  ago,  with  a 
capital  of  one  million  sterling,  in  £1  shares,  17s.  6d.  paid  up,  and 
returning  a  monthly  dividend  of  £120,000 — it  is  supposed  to 
represent '30  millions  sterling. 

The  mountain  is  ferruginous  quartz,  largely  impregnated 
with  gold.  I  shall  not  attempt  any  theory  as  to  its  formation ; 
there  it  is,  and  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  similar  Mount 
Morgans  should  not  be  discovered.  The  shares  have  fluctuated 
from  par  to  £17  6s.  Very  large  fortunes  have  been  made  and 
lost  by  speculating  in  these  shares.  The  Queensland  Parliament 
have  thrown  out  a  vote  for  the  construction  of  a  railway 
to    the    mountain,    and   the   company   intend   to   make    one 
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without  delay:  the  approxhnate  cost  is  £130,000— only  one 
month's  dividend.  The  distance  is  eighteen  miles,  but  the 
last  four  miles  pass  through  a  very  broken  country,  and  over 
a  ridge  —  called  the  Bazorback  —  so  steep  that  our  coachman 
requested  us  to  get  out  and  walk,  although  we  were  seated 
in  a  four-horse  American  waggon  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal 
by  the  directors,  and  were  only  three  in  number,  without 
<^y  lugg&go,  I  counted  sixteen  horses  drawing  a  load  of 
goods  up  this  hill,  from  the  top  of  which  we  caught  the  first  sight 
of  Mount  Morgan  at  a  distance  of  four  miles.  The  Government 
have  laid  out  a  township  and  sold  some  allotments ;  upwards  of 
850  men  are  daily  employed  by  the  company  on  their  extensive 
works.  The  cap  of  the  mountain  has  been  already  removed,  and, 
by  means  of  platforms  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  the  mountain  is 
being  gradually  sliced  down  like  a  cheese.  Blasting  was  going 
on  when  we  were  there,  but  we  felt  ourselves  perfectly  safe  under 
the  kind  protection  of  Mr.  Wesley  Hall,  the  manager,  who  gave 
us  some  rich  specimens  of  the  ferruginous  quartz,  on  condition 
that  we  carried  it  down  the  mountain  without  any  assistance- 
no  easy  matter,  as  the  track  was  rough.  The  progress  of  this 
mine  will  be  watched  with  intense  interest,  not  only  by  the  share- 
holders, but  by  those  who  are  interested  in  mining. 

The  Queensland  mines  have  increased  the  output  of  gold  in 
1889  to  three  millions  sterling,  of  which  Mount  Morgan  con- 
tributed £1,800,000. 

I  am  anxious  to  say  a  few  words  about  Western  Australia 
and  the  Constitution  Enabling  Bill  now  before  Parliament  On 
this  subject,  at  all  events,  there  is  perfect  unanimity  among 
the  Colonies  that  the  Bill  as  introduced  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment should  pass.  With  a  coast  line  of  3,000  miles,  with  a 
territory  eight  times  the  size  of  the  United  Kingdom  (980,000 
square  miles),  with  a  climate  second  to  none — ^the  mortality  since 
its  cqlonisation  in  1829  averaging  only  one  per  cent. — how  is  it 
that  the  whole  of  the  settled  district  at  the  present  time  is  not 
larger  than  France,  and  that  Western  Australia  is  languishing  for 
want  of  population,  which  does  not  exceed  45,000,  but  is  larger 
than  when  Queensland  was  separated  from  New  South  Wales — 
only  28,000  ?  Surely  there  must  be  something  rotten  in  the  state 
of  Denmark.  It  may  be  said — and  truly  said — ^that  Western  Aus- 
tralia possesses  a  large  tract  of  very  inferior  country,  but  she  is  in 
want  of  capital  and  labour  to  develop  the  remainder  and  her  re- 
sources which  are  not  inconsiderable     She  requires  a  fair  start,  to 
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be  untrammelled,  to  cast  off  her  leading  strings,  to  run  alone,  and 
be  granted — ^like  her  neighbours — the  full  enjoyment  of  free 
•constitutional  liberty.  When  free,  when  the  lands  are  handed 
oyer  to  her  in  fee  simple — ^no  keeping  back,  no  reservations, 
'  Aut  GsBsar  aut  nihil " — she  will  be  in  a  position  to  take  a 
fresh  departure,  and  possibly  to  start  a  trans-continental  railway, 
based  on  the  land-grant  principle,  proved  to  have  been  such  a 
great  success  in  the  development  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  This  Bill,  if  passed,  will  complete  the  Unity  of  Australia; 
and  if  not  passed  may  seriously  retard  the  progress  of  Imperial 
Pederation. 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  touch  very  delicately  upon  the  question 
of  Imperial  Federation,  which  of  late  has  been  pretty  well 
threshed  out.  At  present  there  has  not  been  any  national  or 
legislative  union.  Federal  Union  has  been  considered  in  our 
Colonies  on  more  than  one  occasion,  but  not  yet  accomplished ; 
internal  jealousies,  conflicting  interests  have  stopped  the 
coach,  and  there  is  little  sign  of  united  action,  which  is  the 
first  desideratuib.  The  question  of  tariffs  must  be  adjusted, 
establishing  one  fiscal  policy  for  Australia — in  fact,  a  Customs 
Union,  or  Zollverdn,  which  was  the  basis  of  the  unity  of 
Germany;  and  if  England  would  consent  to  adopt  such  a 
system,  and  include  all  her  Colonies  and  Dependencies,  it  would 
be  a  most  popular  movement.  Other  questions  of  more  or  less 
importance  must  be  considered,  amongst  them  immigration.  It 
seems  strange  that  whilst  Queensland  has  voted  one  quarter  of  a 
million  for  assisted  immigration,  all  the  other  Colonies  have  held 
aloof.  Dissimilar  land  laws  are  also  a  stumbling-block  and 
postal  and  telegraphic  rates,  and  the  cost  of  erecting  and  main- 
taining lighthouses,  must  be  fairly  adjusted,  and  last,  though  not 
least,  the  crucial  question  of  the  site  of  the  future  capital  of  the 
Australian  Dominion. 

Our  Australian  Colonies  must  be  first  welded  into  one  as  a 
preliminary  to  Imperial  Federation.  Imperial  Federation  is  no 
hothouse  plant,  and  does  not  require  forcing.  The  Colonial 
Office  has  the  good  sense  not  to  interfere,  but  to  leave  the 
colonists  to  work  out  their  own  future.  During  my  recent 
travels  the  words  **  Imperial  Federation,"  and  **  Australia  for 
the  Australians,"  never  reached  me,  but  I  frequently  heard  of 
Military  Federation,  and  the  recent  visit  of  General  Edwards 
^11  accelerate  that  movement. 

Our  Colonies  have  nothing  to  gain,  but  everything  to  lose,  by 
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secession,  an  absurd  idea  limited  to  the  addled  brains  of  a  lew 
young  and  inexperienced  Australian  politicians,  fired  by  the 
perusal  of  impassioned  post-prandial  eloquence  in  this  country. 
The  borrowing  power  of  our  Australian  Colonies  would  appear 
to  be  unlimited,  amounting  to  the  almost  incredible  sum  of 
£170,000,000  sterling— all  raised  by  debentures  m  England  on 
Colonial  securities,  endorsed  by  the  British  flag ;  but  in  the 
event  of  a  possible  secession — which  is  too  ridiculous  to  contem- 
plate— to  what  serious  extent  would  the  value  of  these  debenturefr 
be  affected  ? 

The  true  relationship  between  England  and  Australia  is  that 
of  father  and  son,  mother  and  daughter.  They  are  one  in  origin, 
one  in  language,  one  in  thought,  one  in  the  nature  and  action  of 
their  laws,  and  they  desire  to  imitate  as  closely  as  they  can  the 
time-honoured  institutions  of  this  country.  The  spirit  of  Imperial 
patriotism  flourishes  in  Australia :  the  feeling  is  loyal  and  affec* 
tionate — ^the  first  tune  the  children  are  taught  id  **  God  Save  the 
Queen."  I  endorse  the  remarks  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes  that  he  saw 
nothing  to  prevent  Australia  becoming  a  great  power  on  the- 
earth,  and  realising  her  destiny  as  a  nation,  while  retaining 
her  connection  with  the  Mother  Country;  or,  to  adapt  the 
lines  of  the  Australian  patriot,  William  Charles  Wentworth,  in 
his  eloquent  speech  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  August, 
1853,  in  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Constitution  Bill : — 

And,  oh  Britannia !  ahould'st  thou  cease  to  ride 

DeqDotic  Empress  of  old  ocean's  tide  ;— 

Should  thy  tam'd  Lion — spent  his  former  might — 

No  longer  zoar,  the  tenor  of  the  fight : — 

Should  e'er  arrive  that  dark,  disastrous  hour, 

When,  how'd  by  luxury,  thou  yield'st  to  power ; 

When  thou,  no  longer  freest  of  the  free, 

To  some  proud  viotor  bend'st  the  vanquiBh*d  knee  ;— 

May  all  thy  glories  in  another  qphere  I 

Relume  and  shine  more  brightly  stUl  than  here ;  I 

May  this — ^thy  laet-bom  Infant — then  arise 

To  glad  thy  heart,  and  greet  thy  Parent  eyes ; 

And  Australasia  float,  with  flag  unfurl'd, 

A  new  Britannia  in  another  world ! 


f 
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DiSCUBSIOK. 

Sir  Fbbdebick  Nafieb  Bboome,  E.C.M.G.  :  I  have  been  asked 
to  say  a  few  words  by  way  of  opening  the  discussion  on  the  very 
interesting  paper  we  have  just  heard  read.  Such  a  subject  as- 
"  Australia  Bevisited  "  could  hardly  fail  to  be  interesting  in  any 
hands,  more  especially  in  those  of  such  an  experienced,  practical,, 
and  much-travelled  Colonist  as  Sir  Arthur  Hodgson.  There  is 
only  one  subject,  in  fact,  which  to  any  Colonial  audience  can  be 
at  least  equal  to  that  of  ''Australia  Bevisited,"  and  that  is  the 
subject  of  "  England  Bevisited,"  and  we  who  have  lately  returned 
from  the  Colonies  must  feel  that  Old  England  has  in  her  the 
germs  of  a  progress  and  further  development  as  marvellous  as 
even  our  young  Australian  Colonies.  If  I  had  not  been  asked  to 
speak  by  the  Chairman,  I  should  certainly,  as  Governor  of 
Western  AustraUa,  have  requested  to  be  allowed  to  express  my 
satisfaction  with  that  portion  of  the  paper  referring  to  my  Colony. 
Of  course.  Sir  Arthur  Hodgson  has  mainly  occupied  himself  with 
the  greater  Colonies  of  the  Continent — those  Colonies  which  even 
we  who  come  from  the  west  of  Australia  must  confess  are  the 
sunny  side  of  the  peach.  Still,  there  is  great  promise  in  Western 
Australia,  and  it  pleases  all  connected  with  that  Colony  to  find 
that  its  effort  to  acquire  free  institutions  has  met,  and  is  meeting 
with,  so  much  sympathy.  As  you  know,  we  are  here  in  London — 
myself  and  delegates  from  the  Western  Australian  Legislature — 
to  give  all  the  information  we  can  to  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  which  is  considering  our  Constitution  Bill.  For 
some  time  we  have  been  busily  engaged  on  that  duty,  and  I  hope 
and  think  the  inquiry  will  lead  to  a  most  satisfactory  conclusion. 
This  much  is  certain — that  the  complete  establishment  of  what 
are  called  free  institutions  throughout  the  Australian  Continent 
is  absolutely  necessary  before  the  great  question  of  Australian 
Federation  can  be  effectively  and  thoroughly  dealt  with.  The 
first  step  must  be  taken  before  the  second,  and  our  Colony  must 
be  placed  on  the  same  level  as  the  greater  Colonies  on  the  Con- 
tinent before  the  question  now  engaging  the  attention  of  Australian 
statesmen  can  be  completely  settled — as  we  all  would  wish — by 
the  imion  of  all  the  States  of  Australia  into  a  glorious  Dominion 
of  the  East,  rivalling  that  of  the  West,  the  great  Dominion  of 
Canada.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  differ  on  one  point  with  the 
reader  of  the  paper,  I  would  respeetfully  say  that  I  cannot  agree 
with  him  in  thinking  tha  the  question  of  Imperial  Federation 
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ihas  been  pretty  well  threshed  out.    It  has  not,  in  my  humble 
opmion,  been  threshed  out  at  all.    We-  who  look  on  it  as  a  mag- 
nificent and  fascinating  idea,  but   who  are  not  as  yet  num- 
bered among  its  special  advocates,  are  most  anxious  to  learn 
Jiow  it  is  that  the  planets  are  to  be   chained  to   the  sod, 
and  why  it  is  that  the  natural  forces  under  which  these  planets 
now  so  easily  move  in  their  appointed  orbits  are  insufficient.    No 
doubt  there  may  be  good  reasons  for  all  this,  but,  as  I  have  said, 
I  cannot  agree  that  Imperial  Federation  has  been  pretty  well 
threshed  out.    There  seems,  on  the  contrary,  a  most  remarkable 
inclination  among  its  disciples  not  to  thresh  the  subject  out  at 
all.    I  would  refer  to  one  further  point  mentioned  by  Sir  Arthur 
Hodgson — ^the  fact  that  Sir  Henry  Parkes  has  been  engaged  in 
politics  for  forty  years,  and  remains  a  poor  man.    Now,  this 
proves  what  is  true,  namely,  that  politics  in  Australia  is  not  a 
trade  at  which  the  politician  feathers  his  nest.  That  comparative 
want  of  fortune  of  a  political  leader  is  an  honourable  character- 
istic common  to  not  a  few  Australian  politicians,  who  have  pre- 
judiced their  private  affldrs  for  the  honour  of  serving   their 
country.    We  have  heard  of  mayors  and  sherifib  in  another  com- 
munity who  make  large  fortunes  during  a  brief  term  of  office, 
•but  the  Australian  politician  is  none  of  these,  for  politics  in 
Australia  is  a  trade  which  brings  no  pecuniary  gain.    All  the 
more  honour,  then,  to  those  who,  while  their  fellows  were  making 
iheir  fortunes,  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  their 
countrymen,  like  Sir  Henry  Parkes. 

Mr.  Matthew  Macfie  (Victoria) :  We  cannot  have  failed  to 
be  interested  in  the  personal  reminiscences  of  Sir  Arthur  Hodg- 
son, because,  as  persons  acquainted  with  Australia,  our  own 
thoughts,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  travelled  with  him  over  the 
vast  areas  over  which  he  conducted  us.  There  are  one  or  two 
practical  phases  of  the  subject  that  at  the  present  moment 
deserve  special  attention,  more  particularly  as  I  do  not  think 
sufficiently  systematic  efforts  are  put  forth  in  this  country  in 
behalf  of  the  Australian  Colonies  generally  by  friends  of  Australia 
located  here,  or  by  the  Colonies  themselves,  to  diffuse  information, 
especially  among  the  reduced  farming  population — ^both  landlords 
and  tenants — who,  I  have  no  doubt,  if  they  understood  ari^^t 
the  enormous  agricultural,  horticultural,  and  viticultural  resources 
of  some  portions  of  Australia,  would  be  exceedingly  glad  to  cast 
in  their  lot  with  the  people  who  are  there.  It  is  a  very  difficult 
problem  to  say  how  the  want  I  have  indicated  can  be  adequately 
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supplied.    I  presume  that  the  Agents-General  are  not  expected 
to  render  themselves  particularly    active   in  the   matter,  for 
some  cause  or  another,  perhaps  somewhat  obscure.    I  believe 
part  of  that  cause  lies  in  Australia  itself.    We  know  very  well 
that   in  some  Colonies,  at  any  rate,  Governments  depend  for 
their  existence  on  majorities  in  the  Lower  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  we  know  also  that  there  is  a  preponderance  of  working-class 
opinion,  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  is  not  enthusiastically  in 
favour  of  extending  immigration.     Consequently  it  would  b&- 
unfair  to  expect  any  special  effort  in  regard  to  emigration  to 
emanate  from  the  Agents-General  here,  for  they  are  only  func- 
tionaries who  have  to  act  in  conformity  with  orders  from  head- 
quarters.   But  while  there  is  to  be  deprecated  any  attempt  to> 
impose  on  the  Colonists  anything  approaching  to  pauper  la)x)ur, 
against  which  the  working  classes  would  justly,  I  think,  hft  up- 
their  voices,  still,  is  there  not  a  middle  course  between  leaving 
the  public  here  to  ascertain  all  that  can  be  learned  about  the9& 
Colonies  for  their  guidance  as  best  they  can,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  supplying  the  means  of  emigration  to  those  who  might  be 
considered  desirable  emigrants?    I  think  the  middle    course 
would  not  compromise  the  Governments,  and  certainly  would 
not  be  injurious  to  the  people  who  might  be  considered  suitable 
additions  to  the  Colonial  population  from  this  side.     I  think 
this  course  should  consist  in  these  Governments — whatever  else 
they  do   or   abstain  from   doing — giving   the   people   here   an 
opportunity,  beyond  what  they  now  possess,  of  understanding 
the  kind  of  country  Australia  is,  and  the  attractions  it  offers  to- 
persons  who  are  too  thick  on  the  soil  here  for  their  own  comfort 
and  the  convenience  of  their  neighbours.    Our  surplus  popula- 
tion is  increasing  year  by  year.    Of  course,  we  do  not  propose- 
that  this  surplus  should  be  sent  out,  but  a  considerable  proportion 
would  do  honour  to  themselves  and  the  Colonies,  and  would  be 
able  to  emigrate  on  their  own  resources,  if  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  how  the  land  lies.    I  think  this  problem  is 
worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  all  interested  in  Australia. 
We  have  a  great  disadvantage  to  contend  with  in  this  matter 
as   compared  with  America,  in  consequence  of  what  may  be 
called  the  incipient  State  Socialism  of  the  Australian  Colonies  : 
that  is  to  say  that — ^partly,  no  doubt,  from  necessity — ^the  State 
undertook  the  great  public  works,  such  as  railways,  and  so  the 
Colonies  are  deprived  of  the  advantage  which  America  possesses, 
in  the  diffusion  of  information  by  the  owners  of  the  private  lines. 
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These  great  agencies  perform  the  task  of  informing  the  world 
about  America,  without  any  trouble  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  hence  half  a  million  of  people  pour  over  her 
shores  every  year.  I  believe  that  67  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  proceeds  to  America  and 
11  per  cent,  to  Canada,  and  I  am  afraid  that  not  much  more  than 
half  the  latter  proportion  goo?  to  the  great  Australian  Colonies. 
In  this  country  there  are  447  persons  to  the  square  mile,  in  the 
United  States  17  persons,  and  the  mere  fraction  of  a  man  to  each 
square  mile  in  Australia.  The  question  is  how  the  information, 
in  a  spoken  form,  should  be  brought  before  people  who  hardly 
know  of  the  existence  of  the  Agents-General,  and  who  would  he 
^yene&ted  by  it,  so  that  they  might  at  all  events  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  up  their  minds  to  settle  among  the  happy  com- 
munities of  Australia,  and  more  particulasly  on  the  lands  of 
Australia.  It  is  no  use  sending  people  out  unless  they  are 
properly  guided  as  to  where  to  settle.  What  is  specially  re- 
quired is  to  counterbalance  the  excessive  working-class  influence 
in  the  towns,  without  disturbing  the  section  of  the  people  who 
wield  it,  for  I  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  the  working 
classes  deserve  credit  for  their  industry,  sobriety,  and  thrift.  It 
is,  however,  plain  that  even  Victoria  suffers  a  serious  drawback 
in  the  comparative  stagnation  of  country  as  compared  with  the 
town  development,  and  this  is  more  or  less  the  case,  I  fear, 
in  several  of  the  other  Colonies.  I  have  ventured  to  throw  out  these 
hints  with  all  deference,  in  the  hope  that  a  practical  turn  may 
l)e  given  to  the  discussion,  and  that  the  subject  may  be  taken  to 
beart  by  all  interested  in  the  Colonies. 

Mr.  Stephen  H.  Pabkeb  (M.L.C,  Western  Australia):  I 
regret  that  Sir  Arthur  Hodgson  did  not  visit  Western  Australia 
in  the  course  of  his  travels,  and  describe  our  Colony  in  the 
graphic  language  in  which  he  has  described  the  others.  We  are 
struggling  now  to  obtain  the  position  already  attained  by  our 
neighbours,  and  our  hope  is  that  by  means  of  the  energy  which 
will  be  infused  by  self-government,  and  the  attraction  of  popula- 
tion and  capital,  not  only  from  the  British  Islands,  but  from  the 
neighbouring  Colonies,  we  shall  eventually  attain  a  much  greater 
degree  of  prosperity  than  we  enjoy  at  the  present  time.  AU 
things  come  to  those  who  wait.  We  have  waited  for  some  years, 
■and  we  are  hoping  that,  as  the  neighbouring  Colonies  become 
over-populated,  the  people  will  flood  over  to  Western  Australia, 
which  certainly  possesses  a  large  extent  of  territory  well  fitted 
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for  those  desirous  of  settling  on  the  soil.  We  have  done,  and 
-are  doing,  all  we  can  to  enable  persons  to  settle  on  the  land.  It 
is  most  desirable,  we  know,  so  far  as  the  Mother  Country  is  con- 
cerned, that  she  should  get  rid  of  a  large  part  of  the  population 
now  congested  in  the  towns,  but,  notwithstanding  what  has  been 
said  by  the  last  speaker,  I  think,  from  what  I  have  seen  and 
heard  since  my  arrival  in  England,  that  the  very  population  we 
'dedire  in  the  Australian  Colonies — the  agricultural  population, 
people  who  are  desirous  to  settle  on  the  soil — ^is  the  very  popula- 
tion England  has  not  to  spare.  The  population  that  is  being  bred 
up  in  towns,  and  used  to  town  labour,  is  not  what  can  be  expected 
io  go  into  the  solitudes  and  wilds  of  a  new  country,  and  content- 
edly settle  down  on  and  cultivate  the  soil.  It  is  almost  expect- 
ing impossibilities.  Such  people  would  naturally  gravitate  to 
towns  again,  and,  so  far  as  emigration  to  our  Colony  is  concerned, 
our  experience  has  been  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  immigrants 
were  drawn  from  towns— <lischarged  factory  hands  and  the  like 
— ^but  that,  do  all  we  could,  such  as  giving  them  grants  of 
land,  we  could  not  induce  them  to  settle,  and  that  so  soon 
as  they  had  raked  together  a  small  amount  of  money  they 
departed  to  the  more  attractive  and  populous  towns  of  the 
^ther  Australian  Colonies.  If  there  could  be  some  means  of 
-obtaining  agricultural  emigrants,  and  inducing  them  to  settle, 
I  feel  sure  Australia  could  absorb  a  very  large  number, 
-and  that  our  own  Colony  affords  a  large  field  for  such 
•colonisation.  This  question  of  emigration  has  greatly  agitated 
the  pubUc  mind,  and  has  militated,  perhaps,  in  the  minds  of 
-aome  persons  against  the  demand  we  are  now  making  for  self- 
.rgovenmient — not,  I  imagine,  that  anyone  opposes  the  proposal 
that  Western  Australia  should  be  placed  on  a  par  with  the  other 
Oolonies,  so.far  as  government  is  concerned,  but  that  there  is  an 
idea  that  a  portion  of  the  territory  should  be  reserved  for  coloni* 
sing  purposes  in  relation  to  the  Mother  Country.  AU  I  can  say 
is  this — and  as  a  native  of  Western  Australia  I  speak  with  some 
authority — that  the  one  desire  of  our  Colony  in  the  past  has  been, 
rand  will  in  the  future  be,  to  populate  our  vast  territory  ;  and  if 
we  can  by  any  possible  means  induce  persons  to  settle  on  our 
soil,  no  sacrifice  will  be  too  great  for  the  Colony  to  undertake 
with  that  view.  We  all  know  that  a  large  extent  of  territory 
without  population  is  valueless,  and  every  person  introduced  into 
a  Colony  is  a  national  gain.  That  is  exactly  our  feeling  on  the 
-subject,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  Western  Australia  will 
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use  her  best  endeavours  to  populate  her  soil  from  the  Mother- 
Country.  Of  course,  we  know  that  there  are  some  industries — 
such  as  vine  culture — ^which  perhaps  can  best  be  carried  on  by 
other  European  immigrants.  For  instance,  Germans,  and  perhaps. 
French,  might  be  better  immigrants  for  the  purpose.  In  fact,  in 
our  Colony  some  Swiss  immigrants  did  uncommonly  well  in  that 
line,  and  it  might  be  well  for  us,  looking  to  the  prosperity  of  our 
country,  to  do  something  to  promote  such  immigration.  The  ery, 
''Australia  for  the  Australians,"  was  only  raised  as  a  protest 
against  the  introduction  of  alien  races,  and  we  fully  recognise  the 
right  of  all  British  subjects  to  people  Australia.  Although  proud 
of  being  Australians,  yet  I  feel  convinced  that  every  true-bonk 
Australian  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  still  prouder  of  being  an 
Englishman,  and  would  deeply  deplore  anything  which  might 
tend  to  separation  from  the  Mother  Country. 

Mr.  Justice  Harding  (Queensland) :  It  is  now  some  twenty- 
four  years  since  I  went  to  Queensland,  and  it  was  shortly  after 
my  arrival  that  my  friend,  Mr.  Arthur  Hodgson,  since  dignified 
in  respect  of  his  eminent  services  in  our  Colony  and  elsewhere,, 
extended  to  me  the  hand  of  friendship.    During  that  time  I  did 
not  visit  my  native  land.    I  now  return,  and  it  is  the  greatest 
gratification  to  me  to  be  present  this  evening,  and  to  hear  from 
Sir  Arthur  Hodgson  his  admirable  remarks  on  the  Colonies.     I 
did  not  myself  intend  to  speak  this  evening,  but  in  reference  to- 
Mr.  Macfie's  remarks  as  to  the  expediency  of  promulgating  the- 
terms  on  which  emigrants  will  be  received,  I  desire  to  correct 
him  to  a  certain  extent  as  regards,  at    any  rate,  our  Agent- 
General.    I  have  seen  in  the  railway  stations,  the  almanacks,  and 
the  daily  newspapers  in  this  country  advertisements  as  to  th& 
terms  upon  which  emigrants  from  this  country  would  be  received 
by  my  Colony — stating  what  they  would  be  entitled  to,  and  what 
benefits  they  would  receive.    More  than  this  I  do  not  think  the 
Colony  desires  at  present.    Our  greatest  prosperity  as  a  Colony 
has  been  in  the  years  when  the  greatest  number  of  immigrants 
have  arrived,  and  from  the  time  when  the  immigration  has  been 
checked  the  prosperity  has  not  been  so  great,  though  there  were 
other  causes,  no  doubt,  that  miUtated  against  it.    My  experience 
is  that  the  immigration  now  to  a  large  extent  consists  of  what 
are  called  assisted  passages.    The  relatives  and  friends  of  those 
who  have  ventured  out  have  received  intimation  of  their  success,, 
and  have  followed  them,  and  I  am  satisfied  this  is  the  best  dasa 
of  immigrants.    We  do  not  want  the  sweepings  of  the  gutters  of 
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the  English  towns.  The  men  to  succeed  with  us  must  be  men 
possesfdng  perhaps  no  large  amount  of  money,  but  a  sufficiency 
to  break  the  first  entry  into  a  strange  land.  My  experience  is 
that,  out  of  400  or  500  emigrants,  the  large  proportion  of  them 
are  immediately  met  and  taken  away  by  their  friends,  and  that 
within  three  or  four  days  of  the  landing  there  won't  be  5  per  cent, 
left  in  the  immigration  depot.  There  have  been  meetings  of  the 
unemployed  in  our  Colonies.  A  working  man,  speaking  to  me 
on  the  subject,  said  he  had  been  mixed  up  in  Brisbane  politics 
for  twenty  years,  and  that  in  his  opinion  the  meetings  were  got 
up  by  a  body  of  men  who  fluctuated  from  Colony  to  Colony,  who 
did  not  want  to  work,  and  who  simply  wanted  to  make  money  by 
going  about  in  that  way  and  disturbing  the  population.  In  my 
opinion  a  man  who  has  energy  and  enough  money  in  his  pocket 
to  keep  him  for  a  short  time  will  be  sure  of  success.  I  know  no 
poverty  in  the  country.  I  do  not  think  that  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  I  have  been  stopped  in  the  street  and  solicited  for  alms. 
Of  course  there  are  occasions  when  a  family,  through  some 
calamity,  stands  in  need  of  temporary  assistance,  but  that  assist- 
ance is  demanded,  not  as  a  gift,  but  as  a  loan,  and  my  experience 
is  that  the  family  would  be  too  proud  to  accept  such  aid  on  any 
other  terms.    I  thank  you  for  listening  to  these  few  words. 

The  Chaibman  (Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  Bart.):  I  think  yoa 
will  all  agree  that  we  have  listened  to  a  most  interesting  Paper 
and  discussion.  In  regard  to  the  excellent  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Macfie — ^which  I  may  say  embodied  many  truisms  that  nobody 
will  gainsay — he  appears  to  me  to  have  overlooked  one  or  two  im- 
portant elements  in  this  question  of  emigration.  Everybody  recog- 
nises the  advantages  of  emigration,  especially  in  this  over-popu- 
lated country,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  question  is  not 
to  be  wholly  settled  here.  The  British  Parliament  and  the  Colonies 
have  in  their  wisdom  thought  fit  to  vest  all  the  real  powers  of 
Grovemment  in  mere  numbers  :  the  operative  classes  have  really 
the  Government  in  their  hands,  and  in  some  of  the  Colonies — 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  for  example — they  do  not  choose 
to  do  anything  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  additional  labour, 
inasmuch  as  by  so  doing  they  would,  they  consider,  interfere 
with  their  monopoly.  Wisely  or  unwisely,  the  virtual  powers  of 
government  and  administration  of  these  vast  and  magnificent 
tenritories  have  been  placed  in  the  hands,  not  of  the  wisest 
people— not  those  who  have  the  largest  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  country — ^but  in  mere  numbers ;  and  the  result  is  that,  in  two 
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of  these  Colonies,  at  aJI  events,  there  is  a  distinct  opposition  to 
any  plan  calculated  to  meet  this  difficulty — ^that  is  to  say,  to 
allowing  the  British  labourer  and  the  redundant  population  of 
this  country  to  have  their  fair  share  in  the  great  inheritance 
belonging  to  the  British  people.  I  do  think  some  means  might 
be  adopted  to  correct  the  evil.  I  do  not  know  whether  your 
attention  has  been  directed  to  the  case  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  countries  in  the  world.  The  immi- 
gration is  spontaneous.  The  greatest  facilities  are  afforded  to 
the  newly-arrived  immigrants.  In  the  last  year  180,000  immi' 
grants,  chiefly  Italians,  axrived  there.  The  Government  have 
provided  temporary  means  for  the  reception  of  these  people  on 
their  arrival.  They  have  an  extensive  network  of  railways,  and 
facilities  are  afforded  for  the  transport  of  these  people,  and  their 
settlement  in  the  country.  The  result  has  been  marvellous. 
The  growth  of  the  Argentine  Bepublic  is,  perhaps,  hardly  to  be 
paralleled  during  the  last  few  years  by  any  assisted  colonisation 
in  the  world.  In  regard  to  Canada  and  New  South  Wales  and 
other  Colonic?,  I  think  the  immigrants  ought  never,  if  possible, 
to  be  located  in  any  of  the  towns,  but  should  be  engaged  in 
London  and  settled  in  some  place  where  they  would  have  a 
permanent  interest  in  the  soil.  In  regard  to  coloured  labour, 
I  say  you  cannot  expect  any  individual  born  in  the  temperate 
zones  to  work  in  the  fields  under  a  tropical  sun,  and  if  by 
legislation  and  coercive  means  you  prevent  coloured  immi- 
gration  you  simply  condemn  a  Colony  with  such  a  climate 
to  permanent  sterility.  For  that  reason  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Colonists  who  have  risked  their  fortunes  in  the  tropical  parts  of 
Australia  will  never  rest  until  they  are  allowed  to  exercise  their 
freedom  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  that  class  of  labour.  I 
will  now  ask  you  to  join  with  me  in  giving  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Sir  Arthur  Hodgson  for  his  excellent  Paper. 

The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Sir  Abthub  Hodgson,  E.C.M.6.  :  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you  for  your  vote  of  thanks  and  for  your  kind  attention  this 
evening.  It  gave  me  a  real  pleasure  to  prepare  this  lecture.  I 
may  mention  that  the  task  was  done  under  considerable  diffi- 
culties, for  I  have  been  spending  the  past  few  weeks  in  the 
Biviera,  and  I  simply  had  not  a  single  book  of  reference. 
Consequently  I  had  to  do  it,  as  we  used  to  say,  all  out  of  my 
own  head.  I  now  beg  to  propose  a  vote  of  themks  to  our  worthy 
Chairman.    He  has  paid  me  a  great  compliment  in  travelling 
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from  his  country  seat  in  Hertfordshire  in  order  to  preside  on 
this  occasion,  and  I  am  sure  you  were  all  delighted  to  listen  to 
him.  He  is  one  of  our  oldest — one  of  the  most  popular  men  who 
ever  figured  in  New  South  Wales  or  Queensland.  I  beg  to 
propose  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  him. 

Sir  B.  G.  W.  Hbbbebt,  E.G.B. :  I  did  not  expectthat  I  should 
have  the  privilege  of  taking  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
this  evening,  but  I  have  really  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  pro- 
posal that  we  should  thank  my  old  Mend,  Sir  Charles  Nicholson, 
for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties 
of  the  chair.  It  is  impossible  for  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  to 
have  a  more  accomplished  and  more  efficient  Chairman  than  you 
have  had  this  evening.  It  is  not  his  habit  to  take  credit  for  the 
good  work  he  has  done  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland, 
but  we  Queenslanders  more  particularly  remember  the  services 
he  rendered  to  the  Colony  when,  at  great  inconvenience,  he  came 
and  assisted  us  to  organise  a  Parliament — a  matter  in  which  we 
had  very  little  experience.  He  gave  up  a  high  position  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  resided  among  us  for  many  months,  in  order 
to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  experience,  acquired  by  him  as 
Speaker  in  the  Legislative  Council  in  Sydney.  Many  of  you  are 
aware,  also,  with  what  great  ability  he  discharged  the  high 
function  of  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Sydney.  Anyone  who 
cares  to  read  apposite  addresses,  couched  in  admirable  language, 
should  read  the  addresses  he  delivered  in  that  capacity.  I  am 
sure  you  will  all  agree  in  the  hope  that  he  will  frequently  come 
amongst  us  in  London,  and  take  part  in  the  public  afifairs 
connected  with  the  Colonies. 

The  motion  was  cordially  passed. 

The  Chairman  :  I  really  feel  overwhelmed  by  the  kindly  expres- 
sions to  which  I  have  just  listened.  I  cannot  appropiate  to 
myself  all  the  merits  assigned  to  me.  It  has  been  my  fortune 
during  many  years  happily  spent  in  Australia  to  play  a  certain 
part  in  the  great  work-— educational  and  legislative — that  has 
been  going  on  in  that  country,  but  I  have  been  only  one  amongst 
a  number  of  others — able,  active,  and  accomplished  men — to 
whom  the  great  task  of  transferring  the  Old  England  to  the  New 
— Ilium  in  Italiam  portans — has  been  entrusted.  I  thank  you 
for  your  good  wishes. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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SEVENTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Seventh  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held 
at  the  Whitehall  Booms,  Hotel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  May  13, 
1890. 

The  Right  Hon.  Hugh  C.  E.  Ghildebs,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  meeting 
30  Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  12  Resident  and  18  Non- 
Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

George  Ba/rTcer^  A.  Brodziak^  Edwin  Craven,  Walter  B,  H,  Dray$on^ 
William   Fairclough,  Arthur  A,  Heron,  A,  J,   Mounteney  Jephon, 
John  C.  Manchee,  Cha/rlee  K,  Milboume,]  William  MitcheU,  George 
A.  Spottiiwoodef  Campbell  Williams. 

m  

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

Captain  C  W,  Pleydell  Boiiverie,  Oarrett  Brown,  J.P.  {Cape  Cohny), 
Arthur  B.  Butterworth  {New  South  Wales),  James  P.  faselif  (TranS' 
vaal),  George  Chapman  {Tasm^mia),  Charles  H,  Douglas  {New  South 
Wales),  G.  Geoghegan  (Victoria),  George  GolUn  {Soutk  Australia), 
Hon,  Mr,  Justice  George  B,  Harding  {Queensland),  David E,Eutchin$ 
{Cape  Colony),  WilMam  Herbert  Jones  {Victoria),  Johti  K,  Mackay 
{New  South  Wales),  H.  T,  Plaisted  (Victoria),  Hon,  Jfhhn  Fringle 
M.D.  {Jamaica)^  Simon  Sacks  {Tranfisva^il)^  F,  Ja^o  Smith  \New  Soath 
Wales),  Henry  Taylor  {Transvaal),  Carel  F,  Ziervogel,  {TraMcaaD. 

It  was  also  announced  that  numerous  donations  hi  been 
made  to  the  Library. 

The  Chairman  :  I  now  propose  to  call  upon  Colonel  (men  to 
read  his  paper.  In  introducing  him,  I  may  say  that  Colonel 
Owen  was  a  very  distinguished*  officer  in  the  Zulu  Vkr,  and 
afterwards  was  for  some  years  Commandant  of  the  LocatForces 
in  South  Australia,  and  in  that  capacity  had  opportu:^^  ^^ 
visiting  the  other  Colonies,  and  becoming  well  acquain)^^^ 
the  conditions  of  their  military  defence.  These  conditions&^o^^ 
Owen's  paper  will  fully  explain. 

Colonel  John  F.  Owen,  R.A.,  then  read  his  paper  on 
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THE  MILITABY  DEFENCE  FORCES  OF  THE  COLONIES. 

^  The  subject  proposed  for  this  evening  is  one  which  covers  a  very 
wide  field.  It  embraces  different  descriptions  of  MiUtary  Forces 
•established,  ander  very  varying  conditions,  in  three  of  the  great 
Continents — ^in  Africa,  America,  and  Australia.  It  is  of  far  too 
important  a  nature  to  be  dealt  with  in  anything  like  an  exhaustive 
manner  in  the  time  at  our  disposal,  nor  is  it  intended  to-night  to 
do  more  than  to  touch  upon  these  Forces  generally,  in  a  brief 
sketch,  and  to  mention  some  of  the  conditions  peculiar  to  them, 
«8  they  are  at  present  constituted. 

There  are  many  gentlemen  in  the  audience  possessing  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  our  great  Colonies,  and  it  is  only  in  the 
hope  of  stimulating  discussion,  and  of  gaining  for  us  the  advantage 
^f  their  valuable  experience  and  knowledge,  that  I  venture  to  lay 
before  you  a  certain  amount  of  information,  neither  new  nor 
original,  but  collated  from  various  sources,  as  to  the  strength  and 
the  governing  conditions  of  Forces,  which  though  yet  in  their 
infancy  may  become  in  the  future  potent  factors  in  the  world's 
history. 

You  are  all  aware  of  the  marvellous  advance  made  by  our 
Colonies  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  in  population,  in 
social  weU-being,  in  increase  of  commerce,  in  pohtical  importance. 
'Chequered  by  misfortunes,  perhaps  by  errors,  as  this  progress 
has  been,  in  the  main  it  has  been  rapid  and  ever  onwards,  and 
•there  seems  every  reason  to  suppose  it  will  happily  continue.  The 
motto  of  the  great  Southern  Continent,  ''  Advance  Australia," 
represents  no  idle  boast,  no  passing  wish,  but  the  strenuous, 
determined  aim  of  a  young  nation  rapidly  maturing.  Nor  will 
•our  ofibpring  in  America  and  South  Africa,  much  tempered  as  it 
may  be  by  other  blood,  be  behindhand  in  the  race. 

Many  a  gifted  writer  has  of  late  described  our  Colonies,  some 
with  words  of  solid  touth,  others  in  briUiant  word  pictures,  the 
colours  of  which,  though  charming,  will  not  always  stand  too 
close  inspection.  It  is  difficult  from  any  description,  however 
admirable,  to  imagine  to  oneself  the  progress  mentioned.  Those 
only  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  themselves  visiting  these 
countries  can  thoroughly  reaUse  how  these  germs  of  mighty 
nations  of  the  future  have  passed  through  the  stages  of  infancy 
and  childhood,  and  are  developing  with  startling  rapidity  a 
youthful  manhood  of  the  highest  promise. 
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No  less  wonderful  than  their  progress  generally  is  th& 
growth  in  recent  years  of  that  spirit  of  true  patriotism  which  has 
founded,  and  which  is  continually  pushing  forward  the  develop- 
ment of  the  military  forces  we  are  about  to  consider.  The  legend 
of  these  forces  is  **  Defence,  not  Defiance,"  but  they  are  deter- 
mined that,  if  possible,  the  defence  shall  be  such  as  to  surely 
safeguard  their  lands  from  the  foot  of  the  foreign  invader. 

Certain  tables  have  been  kindly  prepared  by  my  friend  Captain 
Bunbury,  Boyal  Artillery  (who  would  more  fitly  than  myself 
have  appeared  before  you  to-night),  to  which  I  beg  to  call  your 
attention.  The  data  given  must  be  taken  as  only  approximately 
correct ;  time,  unfortunately,  has  not  admitted  of  their  being 
subject  to  much  revision ;  but  for  all  our  purposes  they  are  doubt- 
less sufiGiciently  true.  As  we  only  have  to  deal  with  the  self- 
governing  Colonies,  the  Indian  armies  are  not  shown.  Time  will, 
not  allow  of  more  than  a  passing  allusion  to  the  smaller  colonies, 
so  that  we  shall  be  limited  practically  to  the  forces  of  the 
Canadian  Dominion,  of  South  Africa,  and  of  Australia  (including 
New  Zealand). 

Appendix  I.  gives  an  epitome  of  all  these  forces,  which  amount  to 
a  total  of  about  78,000  officers  and  men.  An  addition  of  some  5,000 
more  would  have  to  be  made,  according  to  the  statistics  of  the 
Colonial  Office  List,  for  the  smaller  colonies  mentioned,  bringing 
up  the  grand  total  to  83,000  of  all  arms,  with  some  120  to  150' 
guns,  more  or  less  fit  to  take  part  in  active  operations.  Compared 
with  the  vast  masses  of  armed  men  of  the  Continental  nations^ 
these  numbers  may  seem  insignificant.  Their  weight  and  mean- 
ing must  not,  however,  be  measured  by  mere  figures. 

Considering  the  comparative  scantiness  of  the  present  popula- 
tion of  the  Colonies,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  distributed  in 
most  cases  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  these  figures  express  far 
more  than  they  seem  to  do.  They  tell  of  great  difficulties  overcome, 
of  much  self-sacrifice,  and  of  determination  to  justify  a  laudable 
ambition  io  take  place  amongst  the  nations  as  part,  we  may  hope,. 
of  the  mightier  Oreater  Britain  of  the  future. 

We  must  realise  the  conditions  under  which  the  services  of  these 
Forces  are  mainly  given.  There  is  no  pressure  of  a  great  nation 
armed  to  the  teeth  on  any  of  their  borders,  nor,  fortunately ^ 
any  socialistic  dangers  of  magnitude  to  be  guarded  against. 
Ample  work  exists  for  every  willing  hand,  and  the  citizen  soldier 
sacrifices  more  in  the  new  than  in  the  old  country  when  he 
renders  service  to  his  State. 
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The  Military  Defence  Forces  of  the  Colonies  show  not  merely 
the  wise  determination  of  their  statesmen,  but  are  the  outward 
sign  of  an  ardent  patriotic  feehng  which  pervades  their  youth. 
The  members  of  these  Forces  are  soldiers  for  love  of  country 
and  of  arms — ^soldiers  almost  by  nature,  many  of  them.  The 
spirit  which  pervades  them  is  excellent.  Their  actual  numbers 
are  much  limited  by  the  small  revenues  available  for  supply  of 
arms,  equipment,  clothing,  &c.,  but  on  the  cry  of  alarm,  upon 
a  reasonable  expectation  of  being  really  needed,  these  numbers 
could  without  difficulty  be  increased  to  an  extent  which  is  not 
recognised  sufficiently. 

There  would  be  men  willing  and  anxious  to  increase  them  largely 
but  the  real  difficulty  would  lie  in  the  supply  of  weapons,  of 
equipment,  of  ammunition,  &c.,  as  will  be  further  explained  later 
on. 

With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  forces.  They  are  exhibited 
in  Appendices  II.,  III.,  and  lY.  respectively,  in  the  several  classes 
of— 

Permanent  forces, 

Militia  (or  partially  paid  forces), 

Volunteers  (unpaid  forces). 

The  permanent  forces  are  paid,  housed,  clothed,  and  fed  by 
the  State  during  the  term  of  their  engagement,  usually  from  three 
to  five  years,  and  are,  for  the  time,  soldiers  by  profession  coming 
under  a  more  or  less  stringent  mihtaxy  law.  They  are,  in  fact, 
the  nucleus,  or  even  more  than  that  in  some  cases,  of  a  standing 
army.  Their  number,  it  will  be  seen,  is  very  small  indeed  as 
compared  with  the  total  forces.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  In 
new  countries  more  especially  is  labour  required  to  conquer  the 
difficulties  of  nature,  and  the  less  can  men  be  spared  by  the 
country  for  unproductive  work. 

It  is  thoroughly  recognised,  however,  that  where  the  Colonies 
have  provided  forts  and  expensive  armament  for  their  protection, 
and  where  apparatus  requiring  scientific  care,  such  as  torpedo 
defences,  have  been  provided,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
a  certain  number  of  men  permanently  embodied  and  trained  to 
their  use  and  care.  Moreover,  as  the  forces  of  a  Colony  increase 
it  is  foxmd  expedient  usually  to  have  a  limited  number  of  such 
professional  soldiers  to  assist  in  training  the  remainder,  to  pro- 
vide an  example,  to  be  copied  as  it  were,  as  to  drill,  discipline, 
and  general  training,  and  to  act  as  a  stiffening  generally  for  the 
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other  portions  which  have  but  little  time  to  devote  to  military 
training. 

The  value  of  this  constituent,  small  as  it  comparatively  is,  can- 
not be  overrated.  It  consists  for  the  most  part  of  artillery,  a 
few  engineers,  and  torpedo  corps. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  military  forces  of  the  Colonies  are  of 
the  class  shown  in  Appendix  III. — Militia  Forces — or  "  partUUy 
paid  "  forces  as  they  are  termed  in  some  cases.  Their  members 
give  up  a  certain  portion  of  their  time,  the  maximum  of  which 
is  usually  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  the  service  of  their 
country,  and  while  engaged,  during  that  term,  in  military  work 
or  training,  receive  pajrment  at  definite  rates. 

In  addition  to  arms  and  equipment  they  are  also  provided  with 
uniforms  at  the  State  expense,  and  lodged  and  fed  at  its  cost,  if 
out  in  camp  or  otherwise.  This  class  of  force  serves  under  very 
different  conditions  in  the  several  C!olonies :  as  to  trainingi 
whether  at  intervals,  continuously,  or  under  a  combination  of  the 
two ;  as  to  pay  and  allowances  and  similar  points,  clothing,  &c. 
This  system  of  militia  forces  partially  paid  seems  to  answer  well, 
and  it  is  worked  in  a  very  cheap  manner,  giving  on  the  whole  a 
fairly  reliable  defence  at  a  small  cost. 

The  third  class  consists  of  the  volunteer  forces  proper,  who 
give  their  service  without  receiving  any  individual  pay;  the 
country  supplying  arms  and  accoutrements,  ammunition  for 
practice  and  training,  and,  in  some  instances,  uniform,  thotigh 
the  latter  is  usually  supplied  by  the  volunteer  corps. 

A  capitation  grant,  varying  in  amount,  is  generally  paid  to  the 
corps  for  each  volunteer  rendering  himself  efficient,  according  to 
a  fixed  standard.  Theoretically  such  a  system  should  supply  the 
cheapest  form  of  force;  but  there  are,  especially  in  these  Colonies, 
great  difficulties  to  be  contended  with  as  to  the  proper  training  of 
such, — ^principally  from  the  sparseness  of  the  population  in 
country  districts  and  the  distances  which  must  therefore  be 
travelled  by  the  members  in  order  to  collect  numbers  sufficient 
for  drill  and  training.  There  are  further  difficulties  as  to  the 
supply  of  instructors  and  many  other  minor  points  in  connectioD 
with  the  widely  scattered  country  companies.  All  this  makes 
the  tax  both  upon  the  citizen  soldier  himself  and  on  the  country 
heavier  than  it  is  with  us,  where  population  is  so  much  more 
dense. 

In  some  of  the  Colonies  there  are  large  numbers  of  mounted 
Volunteer  corps  providing  horses  at  their  own  expense.    This 
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iorin  of  volunteer  force  seems  a  very  valuable  one,  particularly 
where  long  distances  have  to  be  traversed  without  much 
assistance  by  railroads.  We  might  ourselves,  I  think,  profit  by 
the  example  set  us  regarding  these  corps. 

You  will  see  then  that,  in  the  Colonies,  every  arm,  as  found  in 
a  regular  army,  exists  in  a  manner  more  or  less  complete. 
Oarrison  artillery,  engineers,  submarine  miners  and  torpedo 
•corps,  for  the  permanent  defences ;  for  an  army  to  take  the 
field,  cavalry  in  small  numbers,  mounted  infantry,  field  artillery 
{and  machine  guns  in  some  cases),  and  infantry. 

Medical  departments  also  exist,  and  in  some  of  the  Colonies 
are  established  on  a  small  scale  the  nucleus  of  the  very  impor- 
tant branches  of  transport  train,  ordnance  store  department, 
Ambulance  service,  &c.  It  is  in  these  auxiliary  branches,  without 
which  no  force  can  take  the  field  satisfactorily  nor  be  rapidly 
moved,  that  the  Colonial  forces  are  especially  deficient. 

In  new  countries,  however,  where  man  is  accustomed  to  great 
difSculties  in  conquering  nature,  and  many  of  whose  inhabitants 
are  obliged  constantly  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  conditions,  it 
seems  easier  to  improvise  these  necessities  than  in  older  lands, 
where  matters  and  men  are  more  in  set  form,  and  where  things 
move  in  more  distinctly  fixed  grooves.  In  some  of  the  military 
operations  undertaken  by  Colonial  forces,  great  readiness  has 
been  shown  in  rapidly  improving  the  necessary  transport,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  such  operations  have  only  been  on  a 
small  scale  and  against  enemies  not  of  a  very  formidable  nature. 

To  go  somewhat  more  into  detail  regarding  the  several  groups 
of  Colonies,  the  strength  and  description  of  their  forces  are  given 
in  Appendix  V. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada. 

You  will  see  that  Canada  possesses  an  army  of  88,000  officers 
and  men,  including  1,000  mounted  police  in  her  North- West 
Territories. 

Of  these  the  Permanent  Force  always  embodied  numbers 
1,000.  This  consists  of  cavalry,  mounted  infantry,  and  three 
batteries  of  artillery.  It  appears  to  be  in  a  fair  state  of  efficiency, 
and  is  distributed  among  the  several  schools  of  instruction  for 
the  three  arms,  which  are  of  such  very  great  value  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  militia. 

The  defence  of  her  coast  she  so  far  leaves  almost  entirely  to 
the  Imperial  authorities.    She  has  not,  as  many  of  the  Austra- 
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lian  Colonies  have  done,  spent  large  sums  in  coast  defences.  In 
fact,  the  long  land  frontier,  conterminous  with  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  work  which  her  Military  Forces  have  so  far  had 
to  do,  have  impressed  her  more  with  the  necessity  of  having  a 
large  Field  Army.  The  special  corps  required  where  heavy  guns, 
torpedoes,  &c.,  are  used  for  defence  are,  it  will  be  seen,  but 
scantily  represented. 

The  great  bulk  of  her  soldiers  are  the  36,000  Militia.  This- 
Force  was  instituted  in  1855,  and  consists  of  two  divisions,  the 
Active  Militia  and  the  Sedentary  Militia.  All  able-bodied  men 
between  certain  ages  (with  a  few  legal  exceptions)  are  liable  to  be 
drawn  by  ballot  for  service  in  the  Active  Militia ;  but,  practically 
speaking,  there  are  sufficient  volunteers  for  the  Force  to  make  it^ 
unnecessary  to  enforce  the  laws.  The  Sedentary  Militia  consists 
of  all  men  up  to  sixty  years  of  age,  who  have  not  served,  but  this 
has  never  been  more  than  a  Force  on  paper. 

The  term  of  service  in  the  Active  Militia  is  for  three  years,  and 
the  period  of  training  each  year  is  only  twelve  days.  It  appears 
that  this  period  is  at  times  supplemented  voluntarily,  but  it  i& 
evidently  much  too  short. 

The  Mounted  Police  recruited  for  service  in  the  North- West 
Territories  of  the  Dominion  are  a  most  serviceable  body  of  men. 
Their  duties  are  often  associated  with  exposure  to  great  fatigue 
and  danger. 

Camps  are  held  each  year  in  different  localities  for  exercise  and 
training  of  the  Militia  in  brigade  drill,  &c.  For  military  purposes 
the  Dominion  is  divided  into  twelve  territorial  districts,  each 
administrated  by  an  officer  of  rank  holding  a  permanent  appoint- 
ment, and  having  a  small  staff  to  assist  him.  The  whole  of  the 
Forces  are  commanded  by  a  general  officer  of  the  Imperial  Ser- 
vice, having  a  suitable  staff. 

The  Dominion  possesses  good  Schools  of  Instruction  for  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers :  one  for  cavalry  and  mounted 
infantry  respectively,  four  for  artillery,  and  three  for  infantry  in 
different  cities  and  towns ;  the  different  corps  of  the  permanent 
force  supplying  the  instructional  material  in  the  way  of  officers 
and  men.  There  is,  moreover,  a  very  good  Military  College  at 
Kingston,  modelled  originally  on  the  American  Military  Academy 
of  West  Point,  where,  cadets  are  trained  for  commissions  in  the 
permanent  force.  A  certain  number  of  commissions  in  the 
Imperial  service  are  given  annually  to  cadets  who  have  passed 
through  this  college. 
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The  whole  of  the  uniform  clothing  is  made  in  Canada.  An 
ordnance  factory  manufactures  rifle  ammunition  for  the  Snider 
rifles,  and  no  doubt  will  soon  be  able  to  turn  out  Martini-Henry 
ammunition  as  well.  Shells  for  field  artillery  are  also  made.  So 
that  for  the  supply  of  her  ammunition  the  Dominion  is  already 
partly  independent. 

The  Canadian  forces  are  all  entirely  rmder  the  Central  Govern- 
ment of  the  Dominion,  and  not  under  those  of  the  several  states 
composing  it.  This  is  a  very  important  advantage.  It  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  Dominion  minister,  styled  the  Minister  of  Mihtia  and 
Defence.  A  most  useful  Blue  Book  in  the  shape  of  a  report 
upon  the  whole  is  laid  before  the  Dominion  Parliament  each  year. 

South  Afbica. 

Though  other  British  territories,  such  as  Bechuanaland,  exist  ia 
South  Africa,  some  of  which  may  have  a  great  future  before 
them,  it  is  only  with  the  two  older  Colonies,  Cape  Colony  and 
Natal,  that  we  have  to  do  in  considering  the  forces  they  have 
established  for  their  own  protection.  The  numbers,  it  will  be 
seen,  are  as  yet  but  small  comparatively. 

As  it  appears  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  always  hold 
the  important  harbours  of  Simon's  Bay  and  Table  Bay  for- 
Imperial  purposes,  we  keep  Imperial  forces  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  while  a  small  proportion  of  such  forces  is  also  maintained 
elsewhere  in  South  Africa.  Until  very  lately  we  have  had  con- 
siderable Imperial  garrisons  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and. 
carried  on,  as  you  all  know,  many  small  wars  with  them, 
aided  by  Colonial  contingents  more  or  less  irregular. 

The  formation  of  forces  in  these  Colonies,  on  a  definite  footing; 
is,  therefore,  of  very  recent  date,  with  the  exception  of  the 
corps  of  Cape  Mounted  Bifles,  which  has  existed,  in  one  form  or 
another,  for  a  considerable  time,  and  has  rendered  frequently 
most  excellent  service. 

To  burghers  called  out,  if  necessary,  by  ballot  was  entrusted 
in  a  large  measure  the  safety  of  these  Colonies  informer  days,  and 
this  provision  still  holds  good,  I  believe.  Accustomed  to  an  active, 
hardy  life,  and  to  the  constant  use  of  the  rifle,  and  living  in  the 
proximity  of  native  tribes  which  might  at  any  time  become 
hostile,  the  men  so  called  out  made  excellent  irregular  soldiers,, 
but  no  prolonged  effort  was  possible,  as  they  could  not  leave  their 
scattered  farms  for  any  length  of  time. 
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As  civilisation  advances  and  wealth  increases,  the  value  of  such 
levies  becomes  less,  and  the  formation  of  more  definite  Forces 
i)ecome8  more  necessary. 

Cape  Colony  now  possesses  about  1,500  permanently  paid  troops 
(including  police),  mostly  mounted.  Of  Volunteers  partially  paid 
(in  reality  a  Militia)  she  has  a  small  body  of  cavalry,  some  500 
mounted  rifles,  three  field  batteries  (armed  with  light  field  or 
mountain  guns),  a  few  engineers,  and  about  2,500  infantry. 
Besides  these  there  is  a  coast  corps  of  about  650  officers  and  men, 
meant  to  assist  in  manning  the  coast  defence  batteries  of  the 
Oape  Peninsula. 

The  forces  of  the  Colony  are  evidently  no  more  than  sufficient 
to  cope  with  tribal  disturbances  on  the  frontiers,  and  to  assist  in 
the  defences  of  Table  Bay  and  Simon's  Bay. 

Natal  has  a  small  body  of  Mounted  Police  permanently  paid, 
and  a  volunteer  force,  partially  paid,  of  about  1,200,  including  one 
field  battery.  Now  that  the  formidable  Zulu  power  lies  utterly 
broken^  these  forces  may,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  keep  down  any 
possible  native  troubles,  but  that  is  all  that  could  be  expected  of 
them  unaided.  A  recent  Act  of  1885  has  constituted  on  a  definite 
footing  the  forces  as  shown  in  the  Appendix.  The  time  of  paid 
training  allowed  (ten  days)  is  much  too  short  to  be  effective. 

The  two  Colonies  are  so  far  separated  that  they  could  hardly 
assist  one  another  in  case  of  trouble.  They  are  not  bound 
together  by  any  common  government  or  interests.  In  fiiet, 
from  a  military  point  of  view,  as  from  a  political.  South  Africa  is 
M  present  a  difficult  problem  to  deal  with.  In  case  of  danger  the 
State  would  have  to  rely  apparently  very  much  upon  Imperial  aid. 

A  commencement  has,  however,  been  made,  and  as  the  colonists 
of  Dutch  and  English  extraction  weld  more  completely  into  one 
people  with  the  self-same  interests,  as  the  States  become  more 
homogeneous  (and  perhaps  unite  into  a  federation  like  that  of  the 
Dominion),  as  railway  communications,  which  are  now  so  rapidly 
being  pushed  forward,  become  more  complete,  a  time  may  arrive 
when  the  united  Forces  of  these  Colonies  may  be  able  to  hold 
their  own  against  any  possible  aUen  enemy. 

No  military  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  officers,  nor 
means  of  manufacture  of  ammunition,  appear  to  exist  at  present 
in  South  Africa.  Her  Colonies  are,  therefore,  entirely  depen* 
dent  for  their  suppUes  of  the  same  on  extraneous  sources. 
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Australasia. 

We  now  torn  to  the  great  Southern  Colonies  of  Aostralia 
and  New  Zealand.  In  each  of  the  States  or  Colonies  we  find  a 
small  army  more  or  less  complete  in  itself,  but  having  no  relation 
to,  nor  connection  with,  those  of  its  neighbours.  The  total  strength 
of  the  Australian  forces  is  about  24,000  ofScers  and  men,  and  of 
the  New  Zealand  Forces  about  8,000.  Except  in  New  Zealand 
and  Victoria,  where  there  are  no  unpaid  Volunteers,  we  find  in 
each  Colony  the  three  descriptions  of  permanent  Militia,  partially 
paid,  and  Volunteer  proper,  or  unpaid  Forces.  In  each  the* 
Militia,  or  partially  paid,  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  Force. 

New  South  WaleSf  the  premier  Colony,  has  a  permanent 
Force  of  about  600,  mainly  artillery.  She  has  in  connection  with 
this  a  School  of  Gunnery  Instruction  on  a  small  scale.  There  is 
also  a  United  Service  Institution.  Her  permanent  Forces  might, 
with  advantage,  be  employed  much  more  as  material  for  in- 
structional schooU  after  the  Canadian  pattern. 

The  partially  paid  or  MiUtia  Forces  receive  a  fair  amount  of 
regular  training  on  half-holidays  and  in  the  evenings  after  ^ork. 
A  training  in  camp  at  Easter  time  for  several  days  is  also  an 
annual  institution.  These  troops  are  principally  located  in  or 
near  the  capital,  Sydney. 

The  Volunteers  proper,  about  3,000  strong,  are  mostly  dis* 
tributed  in  small  bodies  over  a  wide  extent  of  country. 

It  was  from  the  forces  of  New  South  Wales  that  there  came* 
to  serve  under  the  British  flag  in  the  Soudan  that  gallant  body  of 
men,  known  generally  in  England  as  the  **  AustraHan  Contin- 
gent," and  well  they  supported  the  credit  of  the  forces  from  which 
they  were  drawn.  A  special  Act  was  necessary  to  enable  the 
Government  to  send  away  the  contingent.  Now,  the  permanent 
force  is  liable  for  service  anywhere  in  ca^e  of  war ;  the  remainder 
only  for  service  within  the  bounds  of  their  Colony. 

Victoria  comes  next,  with  a  permanent  force  of  about  350,  and 
a  Militia  of  about  6,000 ;  included  in  the  latter  is  a  horse  artillery 
battery  armed  with  machine  guns,  presented  to  the  Colony  by  one 
of  her  wealthy  citizens  (Sir  W.  Clarke).  A  part  of  the  field  artillery 
is  armed  with  powerful  breech-loading  guns.  The  payment  of 
the  forces  of  the  Colony  is  on  a  comparatively  liberal  scale,  and 
the  amount  of  training  given  sufficient  to  make  her  Militia  a  fairly 
effective  force.  A  camp  of  instruction  for  nine  days  at  Easter 
time  gives  a  valuable  opportunity  for  exercising  the  troops  in 
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nianoeuvres  of  various  descriptions.  A  body  of  1,000  mounted 
infantry,  recruited  principally  in  the  country  districts,  have  proved 
a  useful  addition  to  her  forces. 

Victoria  possesses  a  School  of  Instruction  for  officers  and  a 
United  Service  Institution,  both  on  a  small  scale. 

She  has  a  factory  recently  established  for  the  manufacture  of 
ammunition  for  Martini-Henry  rifles — ^the  only  one  existing  at 
present  in  Australia. 

Queensland  has  a  small  permanent  force  of  about  100,  a  Militia 
force  of  nearly  8,000,  and  Volunteers  to  the  number  of  about 
2,000.  Her  permanent  force  is  utilised  thoroughly  as  an  in- 
structional school,  and  her  Militia  is  raised  under  a  Defence  Act, 
with  provisions  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
The  pay  of  the  Militia  is  on  a  lower  scale  than  that  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria. 

South  Australia  comes  next,  with  a  small  permanent  force  of 
garrison  artillery,  a  Militia  force  of  about  1,600,  and  Volunteers 
numbering  about  1,500.  The  present  Defence  Act  is  very  much 
the  same  as  that  of  Queensland.  As  with  that  Colony,  the 
Militia  are  subject,  on  proclamation,  to  serve  in  any  part  of 
Australia.  The  militia  are  raised  and  serve  at  present  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  capital.  The  periods  of  training 
allowed  by  law  are  fairly  long,  but  the  rate  of  pay  is  very  low. 
The  Volunteers,  as  in  the  other  Colonies,  are  distributed,  for  the 
most  part,  over  the  thinly  inhabited  country  districts. 

The  mounted  Volunteers  recently  established  promise  here,  ae 
in  the  other  Colonies,  to  be  a  most  useful  addition.  Mounted  on 
hardy  horses,  inured,  like  their  riders,  to  rough  work,  fatigue, 
and  exposure,  the  amount  of  work  these  Volunteers  will  do  when 
called  upon  is  astonishing.  A  yearly  camp  at  Easter  has  become 
a  settled  and  most  useful  institution.  Advantage  is  taken  on 
general  holidays  to  have  the  troops  out  for  field-days  and 
manoeuvres,  on  as  large  a  scale  as  practicable.  No  regular 
school  of  instruction  for  officers  exists  nor  any  manufactory  for 
ammunition. 

Tasmania  has  a  force  of  about  1,500  all  told.  There  are  no 
mounted  branches.  Her  artillery  are  required  for  manning  the  Der- 
went  forts,  and  for  additional  coast  defence  she  has  a  small  torpedo 
corps.  The  climate  of  this  sland  is  very  good,  and  its  position  a 
central  one,  as  to  access  from  the  other  Colonies.  Should  a 
military  college  be  instituted,  common  to  all  Australia,  it  might 
'be  advantageously  located  here. 
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Western  Australia  has  a  small  force  of  about  600,  all  Volunteers 
3)roper,  having  a  capitation  grant  of  30s.  for  each  "  efficient. 

New  Zealand  has  350  in  her  permanent  force,  artillery  and 
special  corps  for  employment  'principally  with  her  coast  deifence, 
^n  which  much  money  has  lately  been  spent.  Of  Volunteers 
partially  paid,  she  has  about  7,500  of  different  arms.  This  force 
is  scattered  over  the  country  in  comparatively  small  bodies. 
Oampa  are  held  annually  in  various  locfdities,  in  which  they  can 
be  got  together  in  sufficient  numbers  for  exercising  in  battalion 
•driU,  &c.  The  amount  of  training,  however,  which  officers  and 
men  receive  is  by  law  one  week  less  than  that  given  in  the 
Australian  Colonies,  and  can  hardly  be  enough  to  promote  the 
-efficiency  required. 

You  will  see  that  I  have  merely  made  a  few  notes  as  to  the  Aus- 
tralasian forces,  following  the  statistics  in  the  Appendices  given. 
To  attempt  to  go  into  all  details  as  to  the  forces  of  the  several 
Colonies,  or  to  make  any  comparisons,  would  not  be'possible  here. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  naval  forces  are  included  in  some  of  the 
Tables.  It  is  hardly  fair,  perhaps,  to  include  them  under  the 
head  of  Military  Defence  Forces^  as  in  case  of  hostiUties  they 
would,  no  doubt,  be  employed  afloat.  They  have  been  allowed,  how- 
ever, to  remain,  as  these  naval  brigades  are  trained  to  infantry 
exercises  and  to  manoevring  on  land,  and  very  well  and  smartly 
they  do  such  work,  even  though  they  be  away  from  their  proper 
element. 

In  many  of  the  Australian  Colonies  there  are  a  large  number  of 
Cadet  Corps  which  do  excellent  service  in  the  military  training  of 
rising  youth,  and  are  very  popular  institutions.  The  public  school- 
masters in  South  Australia  have  to  pass  an  examination  in  drill, 
though  oddly  enough  the  Defence  Act  does  not  recognise  Cadet 
Coi;ps.  In  Victoria  18,000  cadets  were  instructed  in  drill  last 
year  by  qualified  teachers,  and  in  an  encampment  for  cadets  only 
2,000  underwent  in  the  same  year  a  continuous  training  of  four 
days.  Other  Colonies  also  pay  much  attention  to  the  Cadet  Corps 
system. 

Looking  to  the  position  of  the  Australian  Colonies  as  regards 
one  another  and  the  easy  means  of  access  possessed,  both  by  rail 
and  steam,  it  is  evident  how  much  their  military  forces  would  be 
strengthened  for  defence  purposes  if  they  could  join  hands  with 
one  another,  and  on  an  emergency  act  in  common.  To  do  so 
rapidly  and  efifectively  they  must,  however,  be  under  a  common 
administration  in  peace  time.    It  vrill  hardly  be  believed  that, 
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notwithstanding  the  large  ezpenditnre  of  each  Colony  on  its^ 
defence  forces,  so  little  prepared  are  they  for  common  action,  on 
an  emergency,  that  the  Acts  under  which  their  militia  or  partially 
paid  forces  serve — t.e.,  the  great  btdk  of  their  forces— do  not  con- 
template their  serving  even  in  the  neighbouring  Colony.  Special 
Acts  would  have  to  be  passed  to  allow  of  the  Government  sending 
such  forces  even  to  the  aid  of  its  next  neighbour.  Queensland 
and  South  Australia  are  the  only  exceptions.  Under  their 
Defences  Acts,  officers  and  men  of  the  active  militia  are  enrolled 
imder  provisions  which  allow  of  their  being  sent  for  service  to 
any  part  of  Australia  upon  any  invasion,  or  danger  of  invasion^ 
by  an  enemy.  Leaving  New  Zeedand  out  of  the  question  for  the 
moment,  let  us  consider  what  should  be  done  to  obtain  the  best 
results  for  their  country  from  the  military  forces  described. 

At  present  the  two  more  populous  Colonies,  after  manning  the 
important  works  protecting  their  capitals,  could  each  probably  at 
once  provide  a  Field  Force  of  about  4,000  men,  fairly  equipped,  but 
very  deficient  in  reserves  of  most  descriptions,  and  in  organised 
transport.  Queensland  and  South  Australia  could  each  turn  out 
about  half  that  number  under  the  same  conditions  of  leaving  their 
capitals  fairly  protected  as  to  manning  of  works,  &c. 

This  would  give  an  army  of  some  12,000  men,  which  no  donbt 
could  be  rapidly  expanded  when  the  forces  were  once 
mobilised  in  their  own  Colonies  to  more  than  double  that 
number,  or  in  round  numbers,  say,  to  an  army  of  25,000.  W-ere 
such  available  for  the  defence  of  any  threatened  point,  one 
might  consider  Australia  itself  as  practically  safe  from  a  hostile 
attempt  at  an  actual  landing.  As  yet,  however,  they  are  not  so 
available,  and  there  exists  no  organisation  nor  arrangement  for 
such  mutual  support. 

It  is  clear  to  the  most  ordinary  mind  how  important  this 
question  is,  and,  as  you  know,  it  is  the  point  which  acted  as  a 
powerful  lever  in  starting  the  great  movement  towards  a  federa- 
tion of  her  Colonies  which  has  recently  taken  place  in  Australia,. 
— a  movement  due  immediately,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  report 
of  Major-General  Edwards  upon  the  forces  which  he  was 
commissioned  to  inspect  at  the  desire  of  the  several  Govern* 
ments. 

Were  the  Colonies  federated,  this  question  would  be  doubtless 
very  soon  solved,  and  the  example  of  America,  or  it  is  to  be 
hoped  rather  of  Canada,  would  be  followed,  and  the  forces  of  the 
several  Colonies  so  organised  that  they  could  be  used  as  a  whole 
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for  ihe  defence  of  any  one  of  them.  This  question  of  federation 
is,  howeyer,  one  which  may  not  perhaps  be  settled  for  some 
time  to  come.  In  the  meanwhile,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  combined  (or  federal)  action,  solely  as  regards  their 
military  forces,  should  not  be  carried  out  at  once,  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  contingency  of  a  possible  political  federation  in 
the  future. 

With  regard  to  the  first  line  of  defence,  the  Navy,  they 
have,  as  we  know,  already  taken  combined  action  by  joint 
contribution  to  the  cost  of  an  increase  to  that  Navy  of  five  fast 
cruisers  and  two  torpedo  boats,  under  certain  conditions  regarding 
Australian  waters.  This  joint  contribution  of  a  payment  of 
£126,000  per  annum  for  ten  years  seems  to  show  how  thoroughly 
these  Colonies  are  prepared  to  take  their  fair  share  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  commerce  and  of  the  safety  of  that  prosperous  portion 
of  the  Empire  which  they  have  the  privilege  of  governing  for 
themselves.  They  have  thus  readily  recognised  that  their  com- 
merce, their  wealth,  and  the  sanctity  of  their  shores  is  safe- 
guarded, in  the  first  line,  by  the  Imperial  Navy. 

To  fulfil  more  completely,  however,  their  just  responsibilities 
it  is  evident  that  difficulties  in  the  way  of  combined  action  of 
their  Military  Forces  must  be  overcome  by  them  as  soon  as 
possible.  For  at  present  in  default  of  this,  much  of  the  advan- 
tage .which  would  be  gained  by  their  considerable  expenditure 
for  defence  purposes  is  absolutely  thrown  away.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  an  attack  on  any  one  Australian  Colony 
would  be  much  more  than  a  menace  to  the  remainder,  that  they 
must  really  stand  or  fall  together  as  regards  any  power  which 
should  attack  them  in  force,  which,  though  not  certainly  pro- 
bable, is  yet  possible  so  long  as  they  cannot  oppose  sufficient 
defence. 

What  would  be  the  principal  points  to  be  decided  on  in  con- 
ference or  otherwise  by  the  Colonies  willing  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment to  make  practicable  any  combined  action  of  their  Forces  ? 
They  would  be  mainly  as  follows : — ^The  Field  Force  in  its  various 
branches  required  as  a  minimum  for  common  defence ;  includ- 
ing its  arming,  equipment,  reserves  to  be  held,  &c.  The  quota 
of  the  same  each  contributory  Colony  must  maintain.  The  amal- 
gamation or  other  modes  of  treatment  of  their  permanent  Forces. 
The  military  law  for  the  government  of  these  Forces  in  peace 
time,  or  when  called  out  for  war,  or  a  prospect  of  war:  this 
would  include  the  precedence  of  the  Forces  of  the  contributing 
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Colonies,  and  of  the  officers  of  the  same."*  The  cost  of  pay- 
ment of  a  General  Officer,  with  necessary  staff,  for  the  par|K>Be 
of  inspecting  the  several  Forces  in  peace,  or  of  commanding 
them  in  war,  or  any  prospect  of  war.  Organisation  generally  of 
the  Forces  of  the  contributory  Colonies,  inclading  the  establish- 
ment of  proper  training  institutions,  a  Military  College  for 
officers,  its  location,  &c.  Establishment  of  a  Factory  for  supply 
of  small  arms  and  ammunition. 

These  points  being  determined,  the  approximate  cost  arrived 
at  of  the  quota  of  such  cost  which  each  Colony  would  have  to 
bear,  and  an  identical  Bill  drafted  for  submission  to  the  several 
legislatures,  the  difficulties  would,  I  believe,  be  more  than  half 
got  over. 

The  valuable  reports  of  Major-Oeneral  Edwards  (of  which  a 
summary  given  by  Colonel 'EliaS  in  a  recent  lecture  before  the 
Eoyal  United  Service  Institution  >i7ill  be  found  in  Appendix  VI.) 
have  furnished  a  practical  basis  as  to  some  of  these  points,  as 
well  as  on  other  questions  of  defence  which  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  our  subject  of  this  evening. 

If  the  two  great  Colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  can 
come  to  a  substantial  agreement  regarding  this  question,  there  is 
little  doubt  but  that  the  problem  might  soon  be  solved,  and  that 
Australia  would  find  herself  in  a  position,  as  regards  her  Military 
Forces,  of  which  she  might  be  justly  proud.  Let  us  hope  that 
this  solution  will  soon  be  brought  about.  A  great  deal  of  your 
time  has  been  taken  up  as  to  this  question,  but  it  is  so  pressing 
and  important  a  matter  for  the  Australian  Forces  that  no  apology 
is  necessary  for  my  so  doing. 

New  Zealand  is  so  far  removed  from  Australia  that  any  con- 
joint military  action  of  her  Forces  with  those  of  Australia  could 
only  be  expected  under  very  exceptional  circumstances.  It  is 
most  advisable,  however,  that  uniformity  in  the  arms  and  equip- 
ment of  her  Infantry  and  Field  Artillery  should  exist  with  tiiose 
employed  in  the  Australian  Colonies,  and  that  agreement  should 
be  made  as  to  supply  of  ammunition  with  them,  so  that  she 

*  It  was  stated  at  the  Colonial  Conference  in  England,  that  the  simpleat 
eolation  ae  to  the  knotty  point  of  precedence,  would  be  the  laying  down  in 
each  identical  Act  that  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  had  power  to  grant  oonmii«* 
sions  in  the  Colonial  Forces. 

If  a  complete  political  Federation  take  place,  and  the  Forces,  as  in  Canadsi 
become  Federal,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  as  to  this  point,  as  commissioiii 
would  be  given  by  the  head  of  the  Federated  States. 
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wotild  not  be  dependent  on  England  for  such  supply.  Nor  need 
the  distance  preclude  her  contributing  towajrds  and  taking 
advantage  of  any  Military  Colleges  or  other  training  institutions 
for  officers  which  may  be  established  in  Australia. 

New  Zealand  has  many  more  points  vulnerable  from. the  sea 
than  Australia  presents,  and  has,  as  already  mentioned,  spent 
large  sums  on  her  coast  defences,  for  the  manning  of  which  a 
considerable  force  will  be  required.  For  this  purpose  she  has 
now  about  360  artillery  and  engineers  in  a  permanent  force.  The 
organisation  of  her  militia  (termed  Volunteers)  is,  under  the 
recent  Acts  of  1886  and  1889,  very  similar  to  that  of  Canada,  and 
the  provisions  xmder  which  they  serve  are  on  the  same  lines ;  all 
males  between  seventeen  and  fifty-five  years  of  age,  including 
fuMves,*  being  liable  by  ballot  for  military  service. 

New  Zealand  has  no  training  institution  for  officers,  no  factory 
for  the  supply  of  ammunition  nor  arms,  nor  apparently  even  ai 
nucleus  of  a  transport  branch. 

Having  gone  so  much  into  detail,  it  may  be  well  to  recapitulate 
in  a  few  words,  some  of  the  apparent  shortcomings,  or  the  Op^- 
site,  with  reference  to  their  Imperial  responsibilities,  of  the  groups 
of  self-governing  Colonies  whose  forces  have  been  discussed : 
as  to  their  provisions  for  defence  generally  (for  although  theigie 
do  not  come  under  the  limited  scope  of  this  lecture,  they  must  be 
alluded  to),  and  as  to  their  military  Wees  in  particular. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  gives  no  contribution  towards  the 
defence  of  her  comiaerce,  nor  has  she  done  much  towards  the 
defence  of  her  coast,  either  o^  the  side  of  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific, 
leaving  these  principally  to  ttxe  protection  of  our  navy.  On  the 
Pacific  Coast,  tine  magnificent  halrbonrs  of  British  Columbia  still 
wait  the  necessary  wskrks  and  guns  for  their  proper  security,  from 
want  of  agreement  between  the  Dominion  and  the  Mother  Country. 
Her  military  forces  seem  hardly  adequate  in  numbers,  nor  to  have 
a  sufficient  amoui^t  of  annual  drill  and  exercise.  On  the  other 
hand,  her  military  organisation  is  good,  and  she  provides  excel* 
lent  institutions  for  the  training  of  officers  and  non-comroissioned 
officers.  She  supplies  much  of  her  own  ammimition  for  Infantry, 
arms,  and  even  field-guns,  but  for  heavier  guns  is  dependent  for 
her  supply  upon  England. 

As  to  South  Africat  both  in  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  the 
Colonies  have  quite  accepted  their  share  of  responsibility  as  to 

*  The  warlike  Maori  race  will  give  ezoellent  fightiDg  matodal. 
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their  coast  defences.  Their  militajy  forces  are  as  yet  but  smaD^ 
waiting  that  more  complete  fusion  of  social  and  local  interests 
into  one  which  is  slowly,  but  we  may  hope  surely,  being  accom- 
plished. Direct  Imperial  interests  make  it  necessary  for  the 
Mother  Country  still  to  retain  forces  in  these  Colonies.  The 
growth  of  the  Colonial  forces  themselves  is  so  far  satisfactory,  but 
more  training  is  required.  No  institutions  exist  for  the  instrac- 
tion  of  officers,  but,  so  small  are  the  forces,  that  this  can  hardly 
be  expected  as  yet.  In  any  extraordinary  circumstances  it  would 
seem  that  the  aid  of  Imperial  troops  would  have  to  be  relied 
on  by  these  Colonies,  though  their  miUtary  progress  promises 
well. 

As  to  Auitralia,  her  Colonies  have  nobly  met  their  responsi- 
bilities on  the  whole:  they  have,  in  most  cases,  provided 
formidable  defences  for  their  seaboard ;  they  share  in  the  cost  of 
that  navy  which  protects  their  commerce.  Though,  however^ 
they  spend  large  sums  on  their  military  forces,  they,  as  yet,  have 
no  training  institutions  for  officers,  and,  taken  altogether,  sadly 
lack  in  cohesion  and  organisation.  Once  this  great  defect  is 
overcome  in  some  such  manner  as  already  mentioned^  her  forces 
vnll  soon  assume  a  different  aspect. 

New  Zealand,  while  paying  of  late  much  attention  to  her  sea- 
board defence  and  joining  in  her  share  of  the  Imperial  Naval 
Defence,  does  not  appear  to  sufficiently  train  her  military  forces. 
In  all  these  Colonies  we  find  a  great  variety  of  field  guns  and 
but  small  reserves  of  ammunition.  It  is  impoiftant  that,  if 
possible,  these  varieties  should  be  reduced,  and  larger  reserves 
of  ammunition  kept  on  hand.  The  question  of  'transport  also 
requires  attention,  for  at  present  it  hardly  exists.  In  the  cases 
where  they  are  capable  of  manufacturing  large  reserves  also  of 
such  ammunition  should  be  formed,  as  it  wotdd  difficult  to 
obtain  it  from  England  in  case  of  war. 

These  and  many  other  important  details  <Will  have  to  re- 
ceive  attention  before  the  military  Forces  of;  the  Colonies  can 
be  said  to  be  prepared  for  any  continuance  '■  of  work  with  a 
fair  chance  of  success. 

These  Forces  are  still  young,  however,  and,  judging  by  the 
extraordinary  progress  already  made  by  them,  we  may  be  sore 
that  in  time  these  defects  will  be  made  good,  and  the  more 
quickly,  no  doubt,  the  more  they  are  criticised. 

The  matter  laid  before  you  so  far  has,  I  fear,  been  very  dry 
and  technical ;  it  may  be  more  interesting  to  see  what  pui  in 
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ihe  tented  field  has  already  been  taken  by  some  of  our  younger 
brethren  in  arms. 

We  may  first  note  the  several  phases  which  have  always 
occurred,  in  more  or  less  regular  succession,  as  to  armed  Colonial 
Porcesy  until  they  at  length  become  organised  in  a  complete 
form. 

In  the  first  phase  the  colonists,  comparatively  few  in  number, 
have  their  arms  in  constant  requisition,  to  defend  themselves 
against  hostile  aborigines  and,  in  some  cases,  against  savage  wild 
beasts ;  while  they  frequently  depend  for  food,  to  some  extent, 
on  the  larger  animals  of  the  chase.  All  adult  males,  therefore, 
are  trained  and  well  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  usually 
are  excellent  shots,  accustomed  to  fire  at  living,  moving  objects, 
and  not  at  mere  stationary  targets.  From  time  to  time,  also, 
they  are  compelled,  for  self  preservation  against  some  formidable 
danger,  to  band  together  under  some  one  of  their  number, 
selected  for  recognised  skill  in  arms  or  power  of  command.  This 
phase  may  still  be  said  to  exist  to  a  limited  extent  in  parts  of 
South  Africa,  as  attested  by  the  burgher  law  of  calUng  out 
'*  Ck>mmandos,"  and  did  so  partially  until  recent  years  in  the 
l^orth-West  of  Canada. 

How  dangerous  bodies  of  such  men  may  be,  skilled  in  shooting 
as  they  are,  hardy  and  accustomed  to  fatigue,  we  found  to  our 
<^st,  without  shame  be  it  said,  when  fighting  against  the  brave 
Boers  of  the  Transvaal. 

A  second  phase  is  entered  on  as  the  Colony  increases  in 
population.  Dangerous  animals  and  the  larger  game  become  few 
in  numbers  or  disappear  altogether ;  and  the  aborigines  either 
meet  with  the  same  fate,  or  themselves  enter  the  bonds  of 
civilisation.  The  colonist  need  no  longer  carry  with  him  his  rifle 
ior  protection,  or  to  obtain  food,  when  he  goes  afield  to  cut  his 
wood,  or  attend  to  his  cattle,  or  sheep,  or  crops.  He  can  sit  in 
the  shade,  if  he  have  a  mind  to,  and  smoke  his  pipe  of  peace 
nnmoloBted. 

No  longer  trained  by  necessity  to  arms,  and  having  a  less 
arduous  struggle  with  Nature  to  carry  out,  a  new  generation 
grows  up.  As  population  further  increases  a  certain  leisure  can 
be  seized  for  pastime,  and  amongst  other  manly  amusements 
^contests  in  shooting  become  popular.  Bifle  clubs  are  formed, 
and  a  small  proportion  of  the  men  make  prize  shooting  a  favourite 
sport.  This,  however,  is  at  a  mark,  not  at  a  living  target  as 
iormerly.    From  increase  in  its  wealth  making  it  a  prize  worth 
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liaving  from  a  rallying  of  the  partly  civilised  aborigines,  or  from 

some  other  cause,  a  serious  alarm  of  possible  a-ttack  arises,  or  it 

seems  clear  that  such  is  possible.    A  spirit  of  ardent  patriotism 

is  aroused.     The  riffle  clubs,  containing  most  of  the  coloiusis 

now  used  to  arms,  are  enrolled  and  organised  in  rifle  companies 

or  other  similar  military  bodies,  clothed  in  uniform,  and  placed 

usually  under  the  Command  of  leading  members  of  the  former 

'clubs  as  their  officers.    While  the  pressure  of  alarm  or  actod 

'work  remains,  drill  and  training  are  actiyely  carried  on,  usually 

'under  the  tuition  of  old  soldiers,  and  these  troops,  thou^  net 

'much  disciplined,  perform  excellent  service  when  called  upon. 

Of  the  spirit  and  courage  shown  by  such  bodies  of  Volunteers, 
'whether  in  conjunction  with  Imperial  troops  or  otherwise,  we 
liave  many  splendid  examples  in  all  our  recent  Golonii^  wars, 
notably  in  South  Africa  and  in  New  Zealand.  In  the  latt^ 
Colony,  during  the  many  sanguinary  struggles  with  the  Maoiies 
carried  on  in  the  decade  1860-70,  large  numbers  of  Gdoniai 
corps  were  employed  together  with  the  Imperial  troops,  llieir 
losses  were  heavy.  Many  of  them  had  something  to  avenge, 
smarting  under  the  destruction  of  farms  and  homest^cficls,  or  the . 
cold-blooded  murder  by  natives  of  friends*  and  relatives.  -9sM  to 
bush  life  and  able  to  scour  the  country  more  freely  than  dieci- 
'plined  British  troops,  many  of  these  corps  were  much  dreaded  hy 
the  Maories.  In  t^e  various  Kafir  wars,  as  in  Zululand,  bodies 
of  hardy  Colonial  Volunteers  were  always  found  most  useful  for 
similar  reasons. 

^Hie  last  phase  is  that  in  which  commences  the  formation  of 
.the  more  regular  description  of  military  forces,  such  as  we  have 
been  discussing  already,  and  statistics  as  to  which  exe  embodied 
in  the  appendices.  As  population  increases  still  more  conmieroe 
and  riches,  too,  increase.  All  fear  from  hostile  aborigines  disap- 
pears, but  the  temptations  for  an  attack  by  more  formidable 
civilised  foes  increase. 

Popular  opinion  becomes  more  educated  on  military  points, 
and  Is  stimulated  by  a  press  quickly  growing  in  importemce.  The 
Colony  has  already  attained  to  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of 
self-govemmei^t. 

The  more  Aoughtful  of  the  community  see  that  such  a  foree  as 
that  described,  without  much  cohesion,  though  well  suited  for 
fighting  against  a  savage  enemy,  could  not  be  safely  depended  on 
to  withstand  a  disciplined  foe. 

An  Act  is  Anally  passed  establishing  a  militia,  or  partially  paid 
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Force,  which  absorbs  the  old  Volunteer  Force,  or  else  leaves  it  on 
one  side.  The  new  Forces  serve  under  more  stringent  regulations, 
and  receive  a  more  regular  organisation,  and  an  improved  train- 
ing.   Their  officers  are  more  carefully  selected  and  trained. 

As  permanent  defences  are  established  for  their  rich  and 
thriving  seaports,  and  costly  armaments  are  obtained,  the  neces- 
sity becomes  evident  of  having  a  certain  number  of  officers  and 
men  permanently  embodied,  as  more  highly  trained  to  arms  than 
a  partially  paid  force  can  be.  A  small  permanent  force  of  regular 
Colonial  officers  and  men  is  therefore  formed,  commencing 
gfflierally  on  a  very  small  scale  on  account  of  its  great  cost. 

The  warlike  operations  carried  on  by  Colonial  forces  having 
reached  this  phase  of  organisation  may  be  illustrated,  as  far 
as  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  concerned,  by  the  admirably 
conducted  Bed  Biver  Expedition  of  1870,  tmder  the  command 
of  Sir  Qamet  (now  Viscount)  W<d8eley,  in  which  two  battalions 
of  the  Canadian  Active  Militia  took  part.  But  as  Imperial 
Begular  Troops  constituted  a  great  part  of  this  Force,  and  the 
history  of  this  expedition  is  well  known  to  you,  it  need  be  no 
more  ^than  alluded  to  here.  The  Canadian  ndlitia  regiments  did 
well.    In  his  final  orders  Lord  Wobeley  said : — 

**  Nothixig  but  that '  pluck '  for  which  British  soldiers,  whether 
bom  in  the  Colonies  or  in  the  Mother  Country,  are  celebrated, 
could  have  carried  you  successfully  through  the  arduous  advance. 
...  I  can  say  without  flattery  that  although  I  have  served 
with  many  armies  in  the  field,  I  have  never  associated  with  a 
better  set  of  men.  .  ." 

The  Fenianinvasion  of  1870  was  gallantly  met  by  the  Canadian 
Forces,  and  Canadian  blood  was  unfortimately  spilt,  though  some 
of  the  events  seemed  to  show  the  necessity  for  more  military 
training.  Here,  too,  'Imperial  troops  were  employed,  though 
not  actually  engaged. 

But  in  1885  her  Forces  conducted,  without  any  Imperial  aid, 
a  most  successful  expedition  against  rebels  in  the  far  North- 
west, where  Biel,  the  f omenter  of  the  troubles  leading  to  the 
Bed  Biver  wIeut,  had  again  raised  an  insurrection  of  the  half 
caetes  and  Indians  of  a  dangerous  description.  The  troops 
of  til  arms  composing  this  expedition  consisted  entirely 
of  the  Colonial  forces  of  the  Dominion,  xmder  the  General- 
Commanding  (Sir  F.  Middleton,  E.C.B.).  Orders  -were 
given  for  this  expedition  in  March,  1885,  and  within  four 
jnaD£h&  from  that  date  a  considerable  body  of  troops  had  been 
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moved  2,500  miles  from  the  seat  of  GoTermnent  at  Ottawa,  had 
accomplished  successfully  their  object,  put  down  the  rebellion, 
captured  its  chiefs,  and,  as  far  as  the  Militia  were  concerned,  had 
been  dismissed  to  their  homes.  The  rebels,  assisted  by  their 
Indian  allies,  were  not  despicable  foes.  They  inflicted  a  loss  of 
70  to  80  officers  and  men  on  the  Dominion  forces.  Eight  troops 
of  cavalry,  four  batteries  of  artillery,  and  ten  regiments  of 
infantry,  besides  mounted  police,  scouts,  &c.,  took  part  in  the 
operations,  in  three  columns,  with  a  transport  train  of  some 
fifteen  hundred  teams;  the  advanced  column,  under  General 
Middleton  personally,  performing  the  greater  part  of  the  work 
and  bearing  most  of  the  loss  mentioned.  The  absolute  scene  of 
operations  presented  many  difficulties. 

On  the  whole  this  afGur  must  make  the  Canadians  proud  of 
their  Forces,  who  bore  themselves  cheerfully  and  gallantly,  and 
must  make  them  appreciate  the  organisation  which  allowed  of  an 
insurrection  which  might  have  become  more  formidable  being  so 
easily  and  rapidly  suppressed.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  Canada 
sent  some  300  of  her  brave  sons  to  assist  in  Egypt :  gallant 
voyageurSi  who  showed  their  value  in  the  arduous  ascent  of  the 
NUe. 

In  South  Africa  the  Cape  Colonial  Forces  carried  out  a  war 
with  the  Basutos  in  1880-81  at  a  considerable  expenditure  of 
money  and  with  loss  of  life.  The  organisation  of  these  Forces  was, 
however,  very  incomplete,  and  the  result  of  the  campaign  donbt- 
ful  on  the  whole,  though  the  troops  bore  themselves  gallantly 
against  a  gallant  and  well-armed  enemy  in  a  difficult  country. 

Australia  has  had,  fortunately,  no  occasion  to  carry  out  a 
campaign  on  her  own  account ;  but,  as  you  know,  a  portion  of 
her  Forces  as  at  present  constituted,  in  the  shape  of  a  contingent 
of  field  artillery  and  infantry  from  the  Colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  took  part  in  the  Soudan  campaign  of  1884-85,  side  by 
side  with  Imperial  troops. 

Concerning  this  Australian  Contingent.  You  will,  many  of 
you,  remember  what  a  thrill  ran  through  the  Empire,  what 
considerable  excitement,  too,  was  awakened  in  other  countries, 
friendly  and  unfriendly,  when  it  was  known  that,  of  her  own  free 
will  and  accord,  one  of  Britain's  daughters  had  sent  from  her 
stalwart  troops  an  aid  to  the  Mother  Country  in  an  Imperial 
war.  Well  those  troops  bore  themselves,  and  Australia  was 
proud,  as  she  indeed  might  be,  of  her  sons. 

It  was  not  only  the  addition  of  eight  hundred  men  from  New 
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South  Wales  to  our  army  that  produced  this  thrill  of  joy  and 
triumph,  but  the  feeling  of  the  moral  e£fect  so  produced  on  the 
world.  Other  Australian  Colonies  offered  their  assistance  also, 
80  that  not  merely  an  Australian  Contingent,  but  an  Australian 
Axmyf  might  that  year  have  been  seen  side  by  side  with  other 
British  troops.  At  one  time  this  had  been,  I  understand,  deter- 
mined upon,  but  circumstances  changed,  and  the  campaign  came 
to  an  end  without  so  grand  an  event  occurring . 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  that 
Colonies  had  nobly  come  forward  with  proffers  of  assistance. 
South  Australia,  always  foremost  in  noble  and  bold  undertakings, 
wished  to  aid  the  Empire  during  the  Transvaal  War  with  her 
Colonial  Forces.  Nor  must  that  generous  offer  be  forgotten, 
when  the  Dominion  of  Canada  proposed  to  assist  the  Mother 
Country  with  ten  thousand  of  her  troops* when  war  seemed  so 
imminent  with  Bussia  in  1880,  and  the  Mediterranean  saw,  for 
the  first  time,  the  uniforms  of  our  Indian  native  regiments. 

As  ta  the  Australian  Contingent,  however,  I  was  present  myself 
in  Sydney  (as  the  delegate  from  South  Australia),  when  that 
Contingent  returned  to  their  native  land.  Never  shall^I  forget 
the  enthusiasm  displayed  by  all  classes  in  welcoming  back  their 
brave  boys.  The  rain  poured  in  such  torrents  as  fall  at  times  in 
those  southern  climes.  For  hom*s  the  triumphal  procession  passed 
slowly  through  the  drenching  rain,  along  the  streets  of  the  beau- 
tiful city.  But  no  wetting  could  damp  the  ardour  of  greeting  of 
their  coimtrymen.  Men,  women,  and  children,  totally  regard- 
less of  the  weather,  filled  the  streets,  the  windows,  the  balconies, 
and  often  the  house-tops,  with  kindly  excited  faces.  With  shouts 
and  cries  of  enthusiastic  joy,  with  brave  show  of  banners  and 
triumphal  arches,  they  greeted  their  returning  troops  with  evident 
pride  in  their  possession.  It  was  one  of  my  earliest  experiences 
of  Australian  warmth  of  feeling,  and  it  impressed  me  much.  So 
hearty  and  joyous  a  welcome  home  few  soldiers  can  hope  to 
receive. 

No  doubt  the  enthusiasm  shown  there,  the  pride  in  gallant  sons 
who  had  fought  side  by  side,  in  foreign  lands,  with  the  Imperial 
soldier  for  the  sake  of  the  Greater  Britain  to]whom  both  belonged, 
would  equally  be  felt  on  similar  occasions  by  any  other  of  the 
Colonies  of  the  Empire. 

Is  it  wise  to  let  such  a  feeling  pass  away  without  further 
result? 

The  events  of  the  period,  now  some  five  years  past,  seemed 
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almost  to  reaJise  the  commencement  of  that  which  one  ^voold 
like  to  more  than  dream  of  as  existing  in  the  future — a  future  in 
which  Great  Britain,  the  centre  and  prime  origin  of  constitutional 
liberty,  should  stand  face  to  face  with  the  world,  more  than  ever 
secure  as  a  champion  of  that  glorious  liberty,  buttressed  more 
securely  each  succeeding  year  by  the  growing  might  of  her  stal- 
wart c^dren  of  the  north,  the  south,  the  east,  the  west— 
wherever  the  sun.  in  his  daily  rounds  sheds  light. 

It  was  well  said  by  a  specter  in  our  House  of  Commons,  upon 
a  resolution  moved  as  to  the  campaign  in  Egypt :  *'  The  services 
of  the  Indian,  Australian,  and  Canadian  Contingents  have»  I  am 
glad  to  see,  been  recognised  in  the  resolution  now  before  us.  • . 
I  am  convinced  that  if  we  only  treat  the  Colonies  rightly  we 
have  in  them  a  fund  of  strength  which  may  enable  us  in  any 
crisis  to  faee  the  nations  of  the  world."  But  what  a  world  of 
meaning  lies  in  the  words,  "If  we  only  treat  our  Coksies 
rightly." 

Commercial  and  local  considerations  may  at  times  make  the 
interest  of  a  Colony  appear  of^site  to  our  own — interests  it  may 
hold  to  with  a  stubborn  self-will.  Like  many  a  parent  of  a  growing 
family,  the  Mother  Country  may  perhaps  feel  inclined  to  reseat 
the  self 'VriU  of  her  children  as  they  grow  to  man's  estate,  to- 
getting  that  it  was  this  very  stubborn  determination  on  her  own 

vpart  that  originally  ensured  her  greattiess. 

How  are  we  to  make  certain  that  the  Imperial  responsibilities 

.  of  De{euce  shall  be  equally  borne  by  the  whole  of  Greater  Britain  ? 
It  is  a  serious,  perhaps  a  vital,  problem  of  the  future  of  tbe 
Empire. 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure,  that  th6  Mother  Country,  like  a 
judicious  parent,  must  not  drive,  but  lead.    I  recollect,  in  the 

.  inaugural  address  of  the  Commandant  of  New  South  Wales, 
when  opening  a  military  institution  in  Sydney,  he  stated  that 
"  the  Australian  is  capable  of  being  converted  ibto  a  capital 
soldier.    He  has,  however,  one  peculiarity,  which  is  that  when 

:  first  caught  he  must  be  judiciously  bitted,  and  gradually  aocos- 
tomed  to  the  bonds  of  discipline.    He  is  easy  to  lead^  biU  difficult 

,  to  drive.*'  But  it  is  by  being  led,  and  not  by  being  driven,  that 
freemen  are  capable  of  performing  great  deeds.  My  ovm  experience 
of  the  Colonial  soldier,  and  I  am  sure  that  of  every  Imperial  officer 

'.who  has  had  the  pleasure  of  commanding  theni,  is  thAt  ndne  are 
more  intelligent,  more  amenable  to  a  reasonable  discipUnei  pro- 
vided  they  have  faith  in  those  who  lead  them* 
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Lmnst  enter  once  more  into  details,  coneeming  Bomepoint6» 
at  any  rate,  which,  from,  a  milite*ry  point  of  view,  may  assist 
towards  the  solution  ot  the  vital  problem  mentioned. 
Interchange  of  officers,  and,  if  possible,  of  men,  between  the 

.  Imperial  and  the  Colonial  Forces  must  have  a  very  strong  effect  in 
promoting  a  common  sympathy  and  in  strengthening  the  ties 
between  them.  Jif any  Imperial  officers,  like  myself,  have  of  late 
years  been  lent  to  serve  for  a  while  with  Colonial  Forces.  We  all 
retnm  with,  our  eyes  muck  opened  to  their  value,  and  with  a 

vsyznpathy  and  strong  friendship  for  them,  which  will,  endure  to 

•  the  «aad  of  life.  We  are  able  to  enter  into  their  feelings  and  into 
their  difficulties,  and  to  point  out  to  others  and  to  the  public  at 

Jargewhat  An  element  of  strength  they  offer  to  the  Empire  of 
Greater  Britain,    It  is  only  from  recogidtion  that  it  is  my  duty 

.  to  as^t  in  a  small  way  in  so  doing  that  I  have  had  the  presump- 
tion.to  address. you  to*night  in  this  imperfect  paper. 
.  A^iurthe^  most  important  meai^s  towards  the  end  in  view,  viz., 
assisting,  in  enraxy  way  to  perfect  the  Colonial  Forces  and  to 

•strengtiieiiihe  bonds  of  sympathy  already  alluded  to»  has  been 

'^established  of  recant  years.    I  refer,  to  the  granting  of  oommis- 

.  sioiiis  in  the  XmiieriaVArmy  to  cadets  from  their  military  colleges, 
and  ta  officers,  ol  Ibst- Colonial  Forces.  From  seventy  to  eighty 
soDh  commissMms  Jhave .  already  been  given.    The  advantagea 

^  such  officers  may  g^  by  a  military  .training  in  a  larger  field  thau 

is  possible  in.  ttiair  own  country  will  in  time  be  available  for,  and 

shoiuld  be  of >great  value  to,  the  Colonial  Forces  from  which  they 

are  drawn,  > 

I  have  not  the  e^aot  statistics,  but  ,np  to  1887  Canada  had 

.  reeiQJivQd  for  her  sons  fifty-six  commisttons  in  our  army— princi- 
pally in  the  Boyal  Artillery,  and  Soyal  Engineers.    Since  the 

.jaar  menUonednodpuht  somafifteeatatwesuty  more  commissions 
have  been  cpranted  to  them.  Australia  and  New.  Zealand  have 
only  just  beguuito  take  advantage  of  this  opening,  and  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years  have  funushed  four  officers  for  coxi^issions. 
Tim  number,  tn<thont  doubt,  will  soon  increase  laargely. '  It  may 
interest  you.  to  .kno^  that  the  .gallant  lieutenant  Stairs,  B.B., 

c  theeompanioninthe  dangers  and  in  the  heroic  exploits  of  the 

-  great  >A^ean  explorer,  Stanley i  is  one  of  the  officers  furnished  to 

« our  Imperial  Amy  by.  the  Dominion  of  Canada,    Ex  utio — we 

•may  bop^<^w2tfC6  omn^«.    •        v.      .        %  '^ 

Is,  it  not  possible  to  imagine  that  in  the  future,  aa  the  Colonial 

^  Permanent «FoKees^incBease  in  numbers,  some. similar  exehange  of 
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men,  as  well  as  officers,  may  be  made  between  the  Imperial  and 
Colonial  armies  ?  There  are,  I  am  aware,  what  seem  to  be  in- 
surmonntable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  pay  and  many  other  points. 
But  what  an  effect  would  be  produced  in  drawing  together  these 
forces  if  a  battalion  or  a  battery  of  the  forces  of  a  Colony  could 
be  sent  to  serve  for  a  while  alongside  of  Imperial  troops,  their 
place  in  the  Colony  being  supplied  for  that  period  by  a  similar 
body  from  the  Imperial  Army  I 

We  had  an  instance  of  a  somewhat  similar  action  in  the  raising 
of  a  whole  regiment  in  Canada  in  1868.  The  matter  may  have 
faded  from  the  minds  of  many,  so  that  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
describe  what  was  done.  Great  Britain  was  then  in  the  throes 
of  a  great  struggle — the  Indian  Mutiny — and  had  recourse  to 
Canada  for  soldiers.  The  100th  Begiment  (now  known  as  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  Leinster  Begiment — Boyal  Canadians)  was 
entirely  raised  in  the  Dominion.  Twenty  of  the  officers  and  all 
the  men  were  Canadians,  many  of  them  of  French  origin.  There 
was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  number  required.  The  regiment 
left  Canada  1,200  strong,  served  in  England  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  returned  to  Canada  eight  years  afterwards.  At  the 
termination  of  their  ten  years'  engagement  (the  regiment  being 
still  in  Canada),  many  of  the  officers  and  men  settled  down  once 
more  in  their  own  homes.  The  100th  shortly  afterwards  returned 
to  England,  and  for  some  time  subsequently  a  depdt  was  main- 
tained in  Canada  for  supplying  the  regiment  with  recruits.  But 
^this  depdt  was  abandoned  after  a  time,  on  account  of  the  expense 
of  sending  them  to  the  regiment.  Though  still  bearing  the  name 
of  the  Boyal  Canadians,  and  having  a  maple-leaf  for  its  cogni- 
sance, this  regiment  is  no  longer  composed — ^more  the  pity — of 
the  hardy  sons  of  the  western  forests. 

A  Canadian  author,  writing  a  few  years  ago,  tells  us  that  many 
of  the  officers  and  soldiers  formerly  belonging  to  this  r^;iment 
now  occupy  high  positions  of  honour  and  trust  in  the  Dominion, 
in  virtue  of  their  military  experience  and  discipline.  Many  of  their 
names  may  be  observed  as  figuring  conspicuously  in  the  records 
of  the  last  expedition  in  the  North- West  against  the  rebel  Biel. 

The  author  mentioned  (Major  Boulton)  states  : — "  The  raising 
of  the  100th  Begiment  in  Canada  in  1858  has  been  of  no  un- 
important service  in  fostering  the  military  spirit  of  the  country, 
ajid  in  maintaining  loyalty  to  the  British  Crown.  For  the 
1,290  men  of  this  regiment  were  taken  from  the  homes  of  the 
Canadian  settlers,  who  keenly  followed  the  fortunes  of  their 
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friends  throtigh  the  vicissitndes  of  British  military  service.  It 
would  not  be  unwise  on  the  part  of  England  to  revive  the 
recroiting  depdts  in  Canada,  as  many  good  men  conld  be  enlisted 
who  wonld  be  a  valuable  conneeting  link  between  the  Grown  and 
the  Colony.  No  more  serviceable  material  could  be  found  any- 
where than  is  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  Canada — men  of  good 
physique,  inured  to  hardship,  accustomed  to  the  use  of  weapons, 
and  full  of  experience  and  resource.  England  now  draws 
annually  a  number  of  capable  officers  from  our  Military  College^ 
and  I  venture  to  think  she  would  profit  greatly  by  recruiting  the 
rank  and  file  of  her  army  from  the  brawn  and  muscle  of 
Canadian  Yeomanry.  The  advantages,"  he  says,  "to  Canada,  as 
weU  as  to  England,  cannot  be  overlooked." 

But  I  do  not  pretend  that  what  has  been  suggested  is  probable ; 
it  may  even  be  impossible  of  fulfilment,  though,  from  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  it  is  a  delightful  prospect  to  indulge  in^ 
even  if  it  must  be  but  a  dream.  If  it  could  be  made  possible, 
none  would  like  it  better,  I  am  convinced,  than  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  Colonial  Military  Forces  themselves.  They  have, 
the  strongest  feelings  of  fraternity  with  those  of  the  Imperial 
Army,  and  wish  more  than  anyone  for  a  closer  union.  You 
probably  are  hardly  aware  of  the  pains  taken  by  the  officers  to 
perfect  themselves  in  their  profession.  Many  of  them  are  now 
in  England,  sacrificing  most  of  their  holiday,  working  earnestly 
at  the  profession  by  study  at  our  various  schools  and  camps  of 
instruction,  which  the  Imperial  authorities  give  them  every 
facility  of  joining  for  the  time. 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  Military  Forces  of  our  Colonies,  even 
more  strongly  than  the  rest  of  the  community,  would  agree  with 
the  sentiments  so  well  expressed  by  a  great  Colonial  statesman 
of  cleeir  brain  and  warm  heart — the  Bight  Hon.  W.  B.  Dalley — 
recently,  alas !  lost  to  the  Empire.  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  his 
words  with  reference  to  the  despatch  to  the  Soudan  of  the  New 
South  Wales  Contingent : — 

". . .  The  statesmen  who  contemplate  the  disturbance  of  the 
world's  peace  will  from  this  time  not  limit  their  calculations  so 
far  as  England  is  concerned  to  her  ironclads  and  her  armies. 
They  will  consider  the  rapidly  increasing  millions  of  her  Colonial 
subjects,  their  boundless  resources  of  all  forms  of  material  wealth, 
their  capacity  of  swift  and  effective  organisation  for  purposes  of 
offence  as  well  as  defence,  and  above  all  their  triumphant  resolve 
to  stand  by  the  Great  Empire  in  her  troubles,  and  to  spend  and 
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be  spent  in  her  service    No  ill-considered  and  nncalcolated  wars 
will  be  engaged  in  by  even  the  most  reckless  of  military  despots. 
And  oar  joyful  sacrifices  will  aid  the  cause  of  peace." 
Let  me  add  to  them  the  warning  words  of  a  modem  poet  :— 

'*  If  the  raoe  that  is  first  of  the  raoea  of  men  who  behold 

unashamed  the  son 
Stand  fast  and  forget  not  the  sign  that  is  given  of  the 

years  and  the  wars  that  are  done. 
The  token  that  all  who  are  born  of  its  blood  should  in 

heart  as  in  blood  be  one. 

The  word  of  zemembranoe  that  lightens  as  fire  from  the 

steeps  of  the  storm-lit  past 
Bids  only  the  faith  of  our  fathers  endure  in  us,  firm  as 

they  held  it  fast : 
That  the  glory  which  was  from  the  first  upon  England 

alone  may  endure  to  the  last.** 

I  would  remark  that,  whatever  may  be  the  present  defects  or 
shortcomings  of  the  Military  Defence  Forces  of  our  Colonies,  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  such  are  due  to  the  political  and  economical 
circumstances  over  which  the  members  of  those  forces  themselves 
have  little  or  no  control.  For  the  officers  and  men  who  so  gener- 
ously sacrifice  time,  pleasure,  and  money  to  the  service  of  their 
country,  no  meed  of  praise  can  be  too  ardent,  no  encouragement 
by  word  of  mouth  too  great. 

As  a  fellow  soldier  in  the  forces  of  Greater  Britain,  as  one  who 
has  had  the  privilege  of  being  brought  into  close  contact  with  them 
in  many  a  Colony — ^more  especially  in  that  Italy  of  the  Austral 
Lands,  South  Australia — ^for  my  own  part  I  heaxtily  sympathise 
with  and  admire  our  Colonial  Military  Forces,  and  wish  them  that 
success  in  progress  towards  perfection  which  their  courage  and 
determination  must  ensure. 

The  warning  contained  in  the  glowing  lines  just  quoted  should 
ever  be  fresh  in  our  memory.  May  we  not  surely  hope,  bearing 
this  in  mind,  that  any  great  crisis  will  find  all  the  forces  of  the 
Empire  fighting  side  by  side  for  the  safety  and  security  of  both 
the  Great  and  the  Greater  Britain,  our  common  and  joint  inheri- 
tance 
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APPENDIX    I. 

Slwwing  total  nwtiber  of  Officers  and  Men  of  variola  branthes  of  thr.  Serviea 
for  each  Group  of  Self-governing  CoUmUf. 
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APPENDIX   III. 
Partially  paid  Fortat  of  Self-goverving  Coioi^a. 
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APPENDIX  V. 

Shewing  Detailt  of  the  Forces  of  the  variow  CoUmie*. 

(X)  Canada. 

PermaneDt  force    1,000 

N.W.  Territoriee  Mounted  Police l.OSO 

Militia — 

Cavalry    1,W4 

Field 'Artillery   1,440 

GfirriBon  Artillery 1,968 

Engineers 179 

Infantry  80,657 

Total  8B,2S8 

(2)  SouTE  Africa.  ^""^ 

(a)  Cape  Colony. 
Permanent — 

Cape  Monnted  Rifles 819 

Police 708 
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PartiAUy  paid— 

Cavalry 71 

Field  Artillery 864 

Engineers    249 

Mounted  Rifles 689 

Infantry  2^486 

Total  5^285 

(6)  Natal.  '^'^ 

Permanent — Natal  Mounted  Police  179 

Partially  paid — 

Mounted  Rifles  704 

Garrison  Artillery  -. 72 

Naval  Artillery  85 

Infantry 485 

Total  1,475 

(8)  AUSTBALASIA. 

(a)  New  South  Wales. 
Permanent — 

Btafif 90 

1  Battery  Field  Artillery)    ^q5 

2  „    Garrison      „      j 

Submarine  Miners 24 

Mounted  Infantry 82 

Partially  paid — 

1  Battery  Field  Artillery^    ^^2 

4      „    Garrison      „       J 

Engineers 91 

Torpedo  Corps  108 

Mounted  Infantry 276 

Infantry,  4  Regiments 2,502 

Medical  Staff  Corps  68 

Naval  Corps    577 

Volunteers — 

Cavalry 886 

Artillery  47 

Infantry  2,598 

Total  7,726 

(b)  Victoria. 
Permanent — 

Staflf 69 

Garrison  Artillery 256 

Engineers    21 

Partially  paid — 

Cavalry    71 

u 
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Victoria  Hone  Artillery  : 60 

Field  Artillery    269 

Garrison  Artillery 76S 

Engineers    IBS 

4  Battalions  Infantry    2,764 

Mounted  Rifles  1,000 

Transport,  Ambulance,  &c.,  &c 188 

Naval  Forces » 620 

Total  6,254 

(c)  Queensland. 
Permanent — 

ArtiUery 100 

Submarine  Miners 6 

Partially  paid. — 

Field  ArtiUery,  2  Batteries 188 

Garrison  Artillery,  4  Batteries   280 

Engineers  and  Submarine  Miners 92 

Mounted  Infantiy 546 

Infantry  1,610 

Departments  and  Bands •••••  177 

Volunteers — 

Infantry  1,605 

Bands  48 

Naval  Brigade 871 

Total  4,924 

(d)  South  Australia. 
Permanent — 

Staff 11 

Garrison  Artillery 48 

Partially  paid — 

Cavalry^ 68 

Field  Artillery 98 

Garrison  Artillery 127 

In&oitty  1,209 

Departments,  &c 78 

Volunteers^ 

Mounted  Bifles  524 

Infantry  958 

Tgtai  8,106 

(e)  jyestem  Australia. 
Volimteers — 

Artmeiy  100 

Infantry  480 

Total  580 
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(/)  Ttumcmia, 

Pennanent — 

Artillery  25 

Torpedo  Corps 2 

Staff 4 

Partially  paid — 

Artillery  189 

Torpedo  Corps,  Engineers,  &c 62 

Infantry  '. 685 

Bands  48 

Volunteers  (Efficients  only^ — 

Artillery  160 

Infantry  585 

Bands  26 

Total    1^ 

(^)  New  Zealand, 

Permanent — 

Artillery  141 

Engineers  and  Torpedo  Corps 194 

Partially  paid — 

Cavalry : 546 

Mounted  Infantry Ill 

Artillery  694 

Engineers   159 

Infantry 4,808 

Naval  Artillery 1,825 

Total    7,978 

APPENDIX  VI. 

Proposah  of  Major-Oenerdl  Edwards^  B.E,y  as  summarised  hy  Lieut,- 

Colonel  Blias. 

General  Edwards  has  odered  some  suggestions,  and  proposed  some 
lines  on  which  to  form  the  amalgamated  Australian  forces.  I  wil 
endeavour  to  summarise  his  chief  propositions : — 

(1)  Federation  of  the  forces. 

(2)  Officer  of  rank  of  Lieutenant-General  to  he  appointed,  to  inspect 
in  peace  time,  and  to  command  in  war. 

(8)  A  uniform  system  of  organisation  and  armament,  and  a  common 
Defence  Act. 

(4)  Amalgamation  of  "  permanent "  forces  into  a  '*  fortress  corps." 

(5)  Federal  military  college  for  the  education  of  Officers. 

(6)  The  extension  of  rifle  clnhs. 

(7)  Uniform  gauge  for  railways. 

.  (8)  Federal  small-arm  manufactory,  gun-wharf,  and  ordnance  store. 

(9)  An  Australian  unifonUi  Khaki  oolour,  something  like  Victorian 
Mounted  Rifles, 
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Also  that  a  considerable  number  of  cadres,  especially  of  infantry 
militia,  should  be  formed,  so  as  to  have  great  and  speedy  powers  of 
expansion  in  case  of  necessity. 

He  considers  the  most  suitable  unit  to  be  a  brigade  of  all  arms, 
to  consist,  at  present,  of  about  the  following  strength  on  peace 
establishment : — 

Infantry,  2  regiments  of  2  four -company  battalions,  each 

battalion  900  strong 1,200 

•Mounted  rifles,  1  regiment  of  6  companies 960 

Field  artillery,  2  batteries,  each  6  guns 180 

Engineers,  1  field  company   60 

Commissariat,  medical  staS,  &o 110 

Total    1,910 

When  mobilised,  such  a  brigade  could  quickly  be  expanded  to  9,000 
men,  later,  perhaps  to  5,000. 

Queensland  and  Soath  Australia  can  supply  a  brigade  each;  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria,  two  brigades  each,  and  later,  it  is  hoped, 
three  each. 

These  brigades  would  be  readily  adaptable  to  combined  action.  The 
Queensland  brigade  with  the  northern  brigade  of  New  South  Wales, 
imder  the  Queensland  commandant,  would  form  a  division  for  the 
defence  of  the  coast  from  Brisbane  (N.  terminus  of  the  railway)  south- 
wards. A  second  di^asion  would  be  the  two  remaining  brigades  of  New 
South  Wales,  under  the  New  South  Wales  commandant,  to  cover 
Newcastle  and  Sydney.  A  third  division  for  Melbourne  woald 
consist  of  two  Victorian  brigades,  under  the  Victorian  commandant ; 
and  a  fourth  division,  made  up  of  the  remaining  brigade  of  Victoria  and 
the  South  Australian  brigade,  under  the  South  Australian  commandant, 
would  cover  Adelaide. 

Assembled,  they  would  be  an  army  of  80,000  or  40,000  men,  and 
should  be  able  to  defend  any  point,  from  Spencer's  Gulf  to  Moreton 
Bay,  or  even  Eockhampton,  where  the  railway  is  completed. 

The  proposed  fortress  corps  would  consist  of  the  amalgamated  per- 
manent forces  of  garrison  artillery  and  submarine  miners  of  different 
colonies,  viz. : — 

Queensland    About  104  artillery  and  submarine  miners. 

New  South  Wales „      464  „  „ 

Victoria „      287 

South  Australia „        48  „  „ 

Tasmania  „        24  „  „ 


927  men. 

With  some  slight  increase  of  its  numbers  the  fortress  corps  would 
be  utilised  to  garrison  proposed  defences  at  King  George  Sonnd, 
Thursday  Island,  and  other  important  points.  It  will  certainly  be 
found  that  a  proportion  of  infantry  is  necessary  to  its  efficiency. 
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Discussion. 

Sir  William  C.  P.  Bobinson,  G.C.M.O.  (Governor  of  Western 
Aostralia)  :  I  scarcely  know  why  the  compliment  should  be  paid 
to  me  of  being  called  npon  to  open  the  discussion  on  the  exceed- 
ingly thoughtful  and  valuable   paper  to  which   we  have  just 
listened.    It  may  be  that,  as  I  am  the  only  Australian  Grovemor 
still  in  harness  who  is  present  this  evening,  you  wish  through  me 
to  express  your  sympathy  to  Australia — ^the  country  which  I  may 
be  said  to  represent  this  evening — ^in  the  effort  which  she  has 
made  to  perfect  her  military  defences,  and  in  the  further  effort 
she  is  now  making — ^as  I  am  sure  you  are  all  proud  to  see — in 
the  direction  of  National  Eederation.    I  should  like  to  say  to  you 
that  if  I  believed,  as  some  have  said,  that  Federation  of  the 
Australian  Colonies  means  at  any  future  time,  which  we  at  all 
events  can  measure,  separation  from,  the  Mother  Country,  I 
should  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  advocate  that  Federa- 
tion.   I  firmly  believe  myself  the  contrary  will  prove  to  be  the  case. 
I  believe  that  on  the  day  when  we  shall  have  in  Australia  a  Central 
Executive  and  a  Central  Parliament  to  govern  the  affairs  of  that 
great  country,  when  the  Home  Government  will  have  to  commu- 
nicate and  deal  with  one  powerful  Government  in  Australia 
instead  of  five  lesser  Governments,  as  at  present,  the  danger  and 
the  risk  of  friction  and  misunderstanding  will  be  greatly  reduced  ; 
and,  while  Australia  herself  will  gain  strength  and  importance  and 
wealth  from  intercolonial  Federation,  so,  I  believe,  will  the  chances 
of  severance — ^which  is  only,  let  me  tell  you,  now  spoken  of  with 
bated  breath — ^be  even  more  remote  than  they  are  to-day.    The 
paper  bristles  with  questions  of  the  most  vital  importance.    The 
one  expression,  "  Imperial  defence,"  is,  in  itself,  a  question  on 
which  one  would  like  to  speak  at  great  length.    One  hears  it 
said  occasionally  by  distimt  and  remote  Colonies — or,  at  all  events, 
on  their  behalf  one  has  heard  it  said — **  Why  should  we  contribute 
to  the  defence  of  the  Empire  ?    What  do  we  get  in  return  ?  "   Do 
these  Colonies  forget,  because  there  are,  perhaps,  no  Imperial 
soldiers  quartered  in  their  territories,  and  because,  necessarily 
perhaps,  the  visits  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  are  few  and  far  between 
—do  they  forget  that  every  shilling  spent  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  the  training  of  the  rawest  recruit  is  spent  just  as 
much  for  their  protection  as  for  the  nearest  and  most  important 
parts  of  the  Empire?    Can  it  be  denied  that  if  one  of  these 
remote  Colonies,  which  sometimes  complain  of  the  absence  of 
Imperial  troops  and  want  immediate  protection  present  to  daily 
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observation — can  it  be  denied  that,  if  any  one  were  to  be  attacked 
by  an  enemy,  the  strength  and  majesty  and  force  of  England 
would  be  available  for  its  rescue  and  defence  ?    I  venture  to  say 
that  any  Government  of  Great   Britain  which  might  neglect 
such  a  duty  would  have  to  reckon  with  the  people  of  England  for 
such  neglect.    It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Colonel  Owen  that  the 
Colonies  of  Australia  have  been  making  great  strides  in  the  way 
of  defending  their  shores.    That  is  achnitted.    He  has  given  ns 
details,  and  there  are  further  details  available  for  any  who  wish 
to  examine  them,  as  to  what  Australia  has  done  in  ihat  direc- 
tion.   I  can  tell  you,  as  one  who  has  resided  there  for  sixteen 
years,  that  the  duty  is  one  which  has  been  amply  recognised  by 
the  statesmen  and  by  the  people  of  those  countries.    Golonel 
Owen  has  said  they  have  so  far  not  had  a  threatened  attack  to 
impel  them  to  provide  for  their  defence.    Thank  Gt)d,  that  is  so. 
Their  shores  never  yet  have  been  attacked,  and  I  earnestly  tnist 
it  may  be  long  before  they  are ;  but  when  I  remind  you  of  one 
single  circumstance,  namely,  that  land  in  the  City  of  Melbourne 
is  to-day  as  high  in  value  as  in  many  of  the  most  favoured  parts 
of  London,  you  will  understand  there  is  that  there  which  is  worth 
defending,  that  property  in  those  Colonies  is  now  of  ^lormons 
value,  and  I  can  assure  you,  as  I  said  before,  that  the  public  men 
•there  of  all  shades  and  conditions  recognise  they  have  a  duty, 
not  only  to  the  Empire  but  to  themselves,  in  providing  efficiently 
for  their    defence.    The  military  federation  which   has   been 
spoken  of  by  Colonel  Owen  as  lUcely  to  follow  on  the  report  of 
General  Edwards  will,  I  earnestly  trust,  prove  only  the  precursor 
of  the    greater  federation  I  have  referred  to*    There  axe,  of 
course,  many  great  questions  to  be  considered  in  connection  with 
this  subject.    There  is,  for  instance,  the  question  of  how  King 
George's  Sound  is  to   be  defended — by  Colonial   or  Imperial 
troops  ?    I,  for  one,  have  no  patience  with  that  form  of  expres- 
sion which  draws  any  distinction  between  Colonial  and  Imperial 
interests.    I  am  one  who  believes  that  Colonial  interests  are 
Imperial  interests;  and  that  Imperial  interests   are  Colonial 
interests ;  and  whether  we  establish  at  King  George's  Sound  a 
garrison  to  be  maimed  by  Colonial  or  by  English  soldiers  exclu- 
sively to  me  matters  not  at  all,  provided  the  garrison  be  impor- 
tant and  necessary,  as  I  believe,  to  the  interests  of  the  Empire. 
I  must  not  intrude  any  longer  on  your  time.    I  was  asked  to  open 
this  discussion  by  saying  a  few  words,  and  that  duty  I  have  felt 
great  pleasure  and  honour  in  performing.    I  leave  other  gentle- 
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men,  miiitary  and  naval,  who  xoay  be  better ,  aoquaintad  than  I 
am  with  this  imgoi^ant  questiont  to  continue  the  disquaBion. 

ThaCHAiBicAN.(the  Bight  Hon.  HoghC^  £.  Ghildars^  M.P.): 
Sir  William  Bobinson  has  referred  to  the  military  and  naval 
gentlemen  present  who  will  address  you,  but,  before  calling  ou 
them,  there  is  another  gentleman,  a  civilian,  who  is  not  even  a 
colonist,  but  who  knows  more  abont  the  Colonies  and  has  writtea 
better  abont  them  than  almost  anybody  whom  I  know.  I  mean 
Sir  CSharles  Dilke,  to  whom  we  owe  the  designation  of  the  Colonies 
as  ''  Greater  Britain  " — a  recognition  which,  I  think,  will  never 
be  forgotten  by  the  British  Colonies. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  ChasIiBS  W.  Dilkb,  Bart^ :  I  am  glad,  sir, 
you  introdnced  me  by  saying  that  I  am  neither  military  nor 
navaly  for  otherwise  I  should  have  somewhat  feared  to  foUow  Sir 
William  Bobinson  after  his  concluding  remark ;  but,  as  one  who 
has  given  some  thought  to  the  matters  which  have  been  thQ 
subject  of  the  lecture  by  Colonel  Owen,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
ofEar  a  few  words  by  way  of  criticism  of  some  portion  of  his 
observations.  In  the  first  place  I  should  like  to  make  one  vezy 
small  criticism  in  detail.  It  is  in  reference  to  Colonel  Owen's 
terminology.  He  has  used  in  his  tables  the  words  which  9xe 
made  use  of  in  Australia  for  the  description  of  the  vfuious  kinds 
of  Colonial  forces,  and  I  wish  just  to  point  out  in  passing  that 
those  words  may  possibly  be  misunderstood  ^n  some  of  the  other 
Colonies.  The  word  "permanent "  is  used,  of  course,  in  Australia 
in  the  same  way  in  which  Colonel  Owen  uses  it  in  his  lecture,  but 
the  Volunteer  forces  of  some  of  the  Colonies  are  really  permanent 
forces^  and  they  use  the  word  **  permanent  *'  for  their  foirces — ^for 
instance,  at  the  Cape — ^in  a  di&rent  sense,  from  that  i|i  which  it 
is  made  use  of  in  AustraUa.  So  also  in  ^regard  to  the  word 
''  Volunteers,"  which  is  differently  used  in  different  Colonies.  It 
must  be  taken  that  Colonel  Owen!s  tables  are  on  the  Australian 
system  of  terminology.  Having  said  this,  I  should  like  to  ask 
you  to  allow  me  for  a  moment  to  put  aside  Australia,  for  this 
reason — that,  of  all  the  portions  of  the  British  Empire,  Australia, 
whatever  may  be  her  dangers,  is,  in  the  military  sense,  on  the 
whole  the  most  safe.  There  can  be  no  doubt  there  are  dangers 
which  might  be  pointed  out  as  r^ards  Australia.  General 
Edwards,  in  his  report,  which  unfortunately,  so  far  as  I  have 
seen,  has  not  yet  been  made  public  in.  this  country,  althpugh 
published  in  the  Colonies,  has  exactly  pointed  out  what  those 
dangers  are.    He  has  shown  that  Fort  Darwin  in  the  North, 
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and  other  portions  of  South  Australia,  are  ill-defended  and 
difficult  of  defence  by  the  other  Colonie&  He  has  shown  the 
same  with  regard  to  King  George's  Sound  and  other  portions  of 
that  Colony  of  Western  Australia  which  Sir  W.  Bobinson  is 
about  to  rule.  He  has  also  shown  how  dangerous  is  the  position 
of  Tasmania — as  yet  unable  to  resist  by  herself  a  powerful  attack 
from  sea,  and  capable  of  being  made  use  of  by  an  enemy  as  a 
point  from  which  to  direct  attacks  on  the  Australian  continent. 
But  still,  in  spite  of  the  dangers  of  these  three  positions,  and  in 
spite  of  the  necessity  of  guarding  Torres  Straits— 'which  are  not 
adequately  guarded  at  the  present  time — Australia  must  be  looked 
upon  as  being,  on  the  whole,  about  the  safest  portion  of  the 
British  Empire.  It  is  something  more :  it  is  the  part  of  the 
Empire  in  which  the  most  has  been  done,  proportionately 
speaking,  for  defence  in  recent  years.  There  has  been  a  greater 
advance,  a  more  careful  and  general  consideration  of  the  subject 
there  than  elsewhere :  and,  therefore,  while  I  am  far  from  saying 
that  the  position  of  Australia  is  completely  satisfactory  in  this 
respect,  at  all  events  it  is  in  advance  of  other  portions  of  the 
Empire  as  regards  defence.  No  doubt,  as  the  lecturer  and  as  Sir 
W.  Bobinson  have  remarked,  Australian  Federation  will  complete 
the  process.  But  let  me  say  that  Australian  Federation,  as  to 
the  principle  of  which  everybody  is  agreed,  will,  if  it  comes  about, 
have  been  brought  about  at  this  moment  by  the  necessity  of 
Federation  for  mihtary  purposes,  which  has  been  so  clearly 
established  in  the  reports  of  General  Edwards.  I  think,  there- 
fore, we  may  pass  from  Australia,  just  remembering  the  necessity 
to  bring  about  Federation  in  order  to  provide  for  the  defence  ot 
the  points  I  have  named,  and  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  the 
defence  of  New  Zealand  by  shore  means  alone.  At  the  same 
time,  in  passing  from  Australia,  and  in  repeating  once  more  that 
Australia,  and  even  Australasia,  is  on  the  whole  the  safest  part 
of  the  British  dominions,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  coal 
supplies,  considered  from  the  naval  point  of  view — ^the  coaling- 
station  point  of  view—- on  the  west  coast  of  New  Zealand 
are  not  defended  at  the  present  time,  and  that,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  general  Imperial  defence,  the  defence  of  those 
eoal  mines  is  most  important.  They  contain  probably  the  best 
steam  coal  in  the  world,  and  at  the  present  time  they  are 
open  to  seizure  by  an  enemy.  The  lecturer  has  perhaps  hardly 
made  enough  of  the  local  defence  force  of  South  Africa.  We 
have  here  to-night  so  many  representatives  of  South  Africa — Sir 
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CharleB  MiUs,  Sir  J.  H.  de  Yilliers,  the  diBtingoished  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  many  others — ^that  I  speak 
with  some  hesitation.  If  I  am  wrong  they  can  correct  me, 
but  I  am  going  to  praise  their  Colony,  and  I  do  not  think 
they  will.  I  cannot  but  think  the  lectnrer  somewhat  under- 
stated the  defence  force  of  the  South  African  Ccdonies.  He  has 
stated  that  he  believes  the  provision  as  to  the  calling  out  of 
burghers  by  ballot  still  holds  good.  There  is  no  doubt  it 
holds  good,  and  I  believe  it  has  been  strengthened  by  recent 
legislation.  With  reference  to  numbers,  I  know  not  where  the 
difference  in  figures  has  crept  in.  Colonial  figures  are  often 
different  from  one  another  in  various  works  of  reference,  but  the 
lecturer's  figures  are  a  little  low  all  through,  as  compared  with 
those  given  in  the  Colonial  Blue  Books.  For  instance,  his 
Victorian  figures  are  distinctly  low,  as  compared  with  those  given 
in  the  last  report  of  the  Minister  of  Defence  of  Victoria.  The 
forces  of  the  Cape  exceed,  I  should  think,  by  about  1,000  the 
figures  given  by  the  lecturer.  I  think  he  ought  also  to  take  the 
burgher  levies  seriously  into  jaccount.  They  are  not  mere  paper 
forces,  like  the  unorganised  Militia  of  Canada.  The  burgher 
levies  are  paper  forces,  no  doubt,  but  they  relate  to  men  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  being  called  out  from  time  to  time,  who  have 
been  called  out  with  good  results  in  recent  years,  and  who  have 
fought  well  when  called  out.  When  he  says  the  burghers  are 
likely  to  become  spoilt  in  course  of  time  by  the  advance  of  civili- 
sation, as  regards  fighting,  I  must  say  I  think  that  will  be  a 
distant  time.  There  is  no  sign  of  that  degeneracy  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  ef&ciency  of  the  citizen  army  of  Switzerland  shows 
that  even  high  advances  in  civilisation  may  not  detract  from 
the  fighting  qualities  of  men.  One  remark  with  regard  to 
South  African  defence  I  make  with  some  hesitation  in  the 
presence  of  General  Henry  Brackenbury,  because  I  fear  he  is 
going  to  follow  me,  and,  if  so,  he  may  make  mincemeat  of  me.  It 
is  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  troops  we  send  there.  The  lecturer 
said  we  must  look  forward  to  still  having  to  supplement  local 
defence  there  by  Imperial  forces.  We  send  Imperial  forces  to 
South  Africa  at  the  present  time,  but  I  confess  it  seems  to  me  we 
send  the  wrong  sort.  We  send  a  regiment  of  heavy  cavalry  to 
Natal.  It  seems  to  me  we  should  spend  the  money  better  in 
sending  a  different  kind  of  force  to  South  Africa.  I  now  come, 
not  to  the  weakest  point  in  our  Imperial  defence,  but  to  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  weakest  among  those  mentioned  by  the 
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lectxxrer.  Looking  at  the  map,  you  perceive  how  small  a  poztiOD 
of  the  problem  of  Imperial  defence  is  really  raised  ia  a  kctnie 
on  the  defenee  of  the  great,  ael£-goveming  Golonies,  because  all 
the  difficulties  connected  with  the  defence  of  our  trade,  of  our 
coaling  stations,  of  India,  and  of  the  Mother  Gountry.  are  not 
touched  in  snch  a  distribution  of  the  subject.  At  the  SM&e  time, 
of  those  branches  of  the  topic  which  have  been  mentioned  by  .the 
lecturer,  the  defence  of  Canada  seems  to  me  to  be  the  weakesi 
point.  I  am  almost  afraid  that  Colonel  Owen  is*going  to  send  ns 
to  bed  in  too  happy  a  frame  of  mind.  The  defence  of  Qyaada,  of  ; 
course,  from  one  point  of  view,  may  not  be  worth  underkakmig  st 
eJl — ^that  is  to  say,  if  you  imagine  there  is  so  little  risk  of  war  on 
that  side  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  provide  against  it.  { 
But  that  is  not  our  standpoint  here  to-night.  Now  Canada  is 
hardly  in  a  position  to  defend  herself  against  {oven,  the  most 
ordinary  attack.  The  lecturer  has  pmsed  the  Biel  Expedition. 
It  was  rather  costly — the  commissariat  difficulties  were  met  by 
lavish  expeodiiflire—but  it  was,  no  doubti  a  very  sucoessbl 
expedition.  Other  Colonies  have  und^taken  expeditions  of  very 
much  the  same  kind.  The  lecturer  did  not  mention  the  Transkei 
war,  in  which  the  Cape  carried  on,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Imperial  forces,  a  very  considerable  expedition,  but  he  did 
mention  the  Basuto  war,  although  he  did  not  say  on  how  iaige  a 
scale  that  was  undertaken.  '  I  believe  no  less  than  18^000  itroqps 
belonging  to  the  Gape  Government  were  in  the  field  in  the 
Basuto  war  of  1880  and  1881|  and  those  troops,  unsuFgportod 
by  any  Imperial  troops,  were  in  the  field  againsti  «a  powetfiol 
native  enemy,  and  they  certainly  did  weU — just  as  tiie,  Canadians 
did.  But  what  I  want  to  know  is  whether  we  oughi  to  assume 
that  Canada  is  in  a  healthy  milititfy  position.  The  lectuier  has 
properly  told  us  that  Canada  possesses  an  admirable  inilitai? 
college,,  which  has  done  an  immense  deal  of  good* .  Xhat  is  VH 
no  doubt ;  but  the  forces  she  keeps  on  foot,  and  for  which  j9he  has 
officers,  arms,  and  artillery,  and  all  the  appliances  of  an  oi^ganised 
army,  are  exceedingly  small  in  proportion  to  the  length  of>ber 
frontier.  If  all  the  Canadian  troops  were  placed  in  a  line  ak»g 
the  frontier — ^which,  of  course,  is  an  absurd  proposition,  except 
for  illustration — there  would  be  about  eight  men  to  the  mile  of 
the  whole  southern  frontier  alone,  and  that  without  anyone 
behind.  Neither  can  it  be  said  that  the  numbers,  if  smallr  aie 
increasing.  In  Australia  a  steady  increase  is  made  year  by  yesi?. 
Moreover,  increasing  financial  provision  is  made   for  defence 
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purposes,  although,  as  compared  with  the  risks  of  Canada,  those 
of  Australia  would  seem  to  be  small.  la  Canada,  Colonel  Owen 
says,  it  is  not  necessaiy  io  put  the  ballot  inforoe,  because  plenty 
of  men  are  fortticoming,  but  the  number  of  men  tends  to  decrease. 
He  has  not  told  us  that  year  by  year  for  several  years  the  total 
force  of  Permanent  Militia  in  Canada  has  declined.  There  are 
Canadian  writers  who  point  with  a  certain  pride  to  that  circum- 
stance. Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  lately  published  an  article  in  an 
American  magazine,  in  which  he  pointed  triimiphantly  to  that 
decline  as  proof  of  the  absence  of  any  intention  on  the  part  of 
Canada  to  defend  her  frontier  against  attack.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary,  when  we  are  congratulating  ouxselves  upon  the 
military  position  of  the  self-governing  Colonies  to  .  remember 
that,  however  great  the  sacrifices  Canada  has  made  to  establish 
a  proper  system  of  training,  and  however  excellent  the  results, 
yet  as  regards  numbers  and  the  possibility  of  putting  into  the 
field  an  organised  army  to  resist  invasion,  she  is  not  in  a  position 
to  resist  invasion,  and  is  not  apparently  making  preparations  to 
do  so.  The  lecturer  has  mentioned  generally  the  weakest 
point  in  the  defence  not  only  in  the  self-governing  Colonies,  but 
of  the  whole  Empire  outside  the  United  Kingdom,  and.  in  a 
^certain  measure  outside  India.  He  has  told  us  the  weakest 
of  all  points  connected  with  the  defence  is  that  there  exist 
no  centres  of  equipment,  no  proper  reserves  of  supplies,  no 
reserves  of  guns  and  ajnmunition,.  and  (I  would  add)  no 
way  of  manufacturing  or  repairing  guns.  There  is  one 
rifle  factory  in  Victoria,  but,  generally  speaking,  that  is  the 
weakest  point  connected  with  our  defence,  and  I  cannot 
but  trace  that  in  a  large  degree  to  the  absence  in  this 
Empire  of  any  general  controlling  mind  in  the  matter  of  def enca 
We  have  a  general  conmiand  of  the  army  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  of  India — although  that  is  limited  to  portions  of  India — ^but 
as  to  the  rest  of  the  Empire  we  have  no  effective  general  com- 
mand, and  one  of  the  painful  results  of  that  want  of  system  in 
our  military  affairs  is  that  there  are  no  repairing  or  manufactur- 
ing centres  to  prevent  the  whole  defence  of  the  Empire  being 
paralysed  by  our  lines  being  cut  through  at  particular  points. 
On  all  these  matters  General  Brackenbury  can  speak  with  more 
authority  than  I  can,  but  I  have  ventured  to  put  in  a  caveat  lest 
you  should  go  home  in  too  happy  a  frame  of  mind  in  regard  to 
our  defensive  position.  On  the  other  hand,  one  point,  and  it  is- a 
main    point,  upon  which  the   Colonies  can  undoubtedly  con- 
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gratolate  themselves,  is  that  while  they  are  not  adequately 
prepared  for  war,  they  are  adequately  prepared  as  com- 
pared with  ourselves  at  home.  I  speak  with  some  hesita- 
tion in  this  matter  in  the  presence  of  a  chairman  who  has  held 
all  the  high  offices  that  are  connected  with  this  matter,  but 
since  he  held  those  offices,  as  he  will  be  the  first  to  admit,  the 
necessities  of  the  case  have  become  more  grave.  The  armies  of 
Europe,  the  readiness  of  the  armies  of  Europe,  have  become  in- 
creased, and  he  would  be  the  first  to  agree  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  remain  as  we  were  a  few  years  ago  in  this  respect,  and  that 
we  must  be  ready  to  move  more  rapidly.  We  must  get  into  our 
heads  the  notion  that,  in  future,  wars  will  be  decided  in  the  first 
few  days,  and  that  if  we  are  not  ready  beforehand  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  make  the  preparations  after  the  war  has  broken  out* 
We  must  accept  the  fact  that  our  preparations  must  be  made  in 
advance,  and  that  as  the  declaration  of  war  finds  us  so  shall  we 
have  to  fight  the  war.  The  lecturer  has  not  named  the  total 
amount  of  Colonial  expenditure  on  war :  he  has  named  the  total 
amount  of  the  forces.  If  you  compare  what  they  get  for  what 
they  spend,  I  think  you  will  see  they  have  a  better  army  at 
smaller  cost  than  we  can  show.  There,  again,  I  have  made  an 
observation  which  must  bring  General  Brackenbury's  thunders 
on  my  head.  We  are  spending  in  the  British  Empire  over 
£60,000,000  a  year  on  defence.  It  is  an  enormous  sum.  No 
nation  ever  spent  such  a  sum.  It  is  a  sum  at  which  our 
grandfathers,  even  in  the  days  of  their  great  struggles,  would 
have  stood  in  amaze.  Of  that  £60,000,000  we  spend  here 
£38,000,000,  including  our  expenditure  out  of  loans,  and  we  spend 
£20,000,000  in  India— £58,000,000  a  year  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  India.  The  Colonies  spend  only  £2,000,000,  and 
the  lecturer  has  shown  you  the  large  forces  they  have  pro- 
duced for  that  expenditure.  These  forces  are  not  only  large  but 
good,  as  far  as  they  go,  and  except,  as  I  have  said,  with  regard 
to  Canada,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  the  Colonies  have  got  more  for 
their  money  than  we  have  got  at  home. 

lieut.-General  H.  Brackenbubt,  C.B.  :  I  have  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  taking  up  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  challenge,  or  of  attack- 
ing him  in  any  way  whatever ;  still  less  of  going  over  the  very 
wide  field  traversed  by  the  lecturer.  Indeed,  I  should  have 
hesitated  to  speak  at  all  after  the  speech  of  so  great  a  master  on 
this  question,  for  those  who  have  read  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  chapter 
on  Imperial  Defence  in  his  last  work  will  acknowledge  that  no 
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more  masterly  contributdon  on  the  subject  has  ever  been  made 
by  soldier,  sailor,  or  civilian.  I  say  I  shoold  have  hesitated  to 
follow  him  were  it  not  that  my  official  position  gives  me  so  great 
an  interest  in  the  question,  and  such  close  opportunities  of 
watching  what  is  going  on,  that  I  think  it  may  possibly  be  useful 
if  I  endeavour  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  those  distinguished 
Governors  and  other  great  officials  of  our  Colonies  who  are 
present  to-night  one  or  two  great  principles  which  we  who  are 
charged  with  watching  these  matters,  and  especially  we  of  the 
Colonial  Defence  Committee — in  which  the  Colonial  Office,  the 
War  Office,  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Treasury  meet  together  on 
common  ground  for  the  constant  discussion  of  these  points — think 
to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  importance.  The  first  great 
principle  we  endeavour  to  impress  on  the  Colonies  is  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  provide  everything  that  is  essential  against  probable 
attack,  and  we  endeavour  in  every  way  to  dissuade  them  from 
wasting  money  on  what  is  unnecessar}'.  The  cardinal  doctrine 
which  we  lay  down  is  that  no  nation  in  the  world  can  afford  to 
defend  itself  against  every  conceivable  possibility — that  it  must 
limit  its  efforts  to  defending  itself  against  those  attacks  which  are 
reasonably  and  humanly  probable.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  endeavour  to  apply  that  doctrine  to  the  whole  field  of  our 
Colonial  defence  in  a  few  minutes,  but  if  you  will  allow  me  I  will 
endeavour  to  apply  it  to  one  most  important  part  of  our  Empire 
— the  group  of  our  Australian  Colonies.  Now,  as  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  has  justly  said,  the  geographical  position  of  Australia  is 
such  that  she  is  less  likely  to  be  subjected  to  a  severe  attack 
than  any  other  part  of  the  British  Empire,  and  I  might 
almost  say  than  any  other  part  of  the  world.  With  her  present 
force  and  present  state  of  organisation,  no  foreign  Power  would 
dare  attempt  to  make  a  landing  with  such  a  small  number  of 
men  as  could  be  thrown  on  her  shores  from  a  mere  squadron 
of  two  or  three  cruisers.  Is  it  possible  that  any  other  attack 
could  be  delivered  on  Australia  ?  In  order  that  a  large  expe* 
ditionary  force  such  as  could  safely  descend  on  her  shores 
might  attack  her,  that  force  must  start  from  some  base,  and  must 
be  convoyed  by  a  fleet  superior  to  our  own,  otherwise  the  convoy- 
ing fleet  would  be  destroyed,  the  force  would  lose  its  communica- 
tions by  sea,  and  would  sooner  or  later  flnd  itself  without 
Ammunition  or  reinforcements,  and  beaten  by  the  Australian 
troops.  For  one  moment  examine  the  places  from  which  such  an 
expedition  could  be  sent.    Is  it  New  Caledonia,  which  is  800 
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miles  from  Brisbane  and  1,100  from  Aaekland,  and  which  affords 
none  of  those  conditdons  which  we  consider  necessary  for  a 
good  base  ?  Is  it  from  the  French  port  of  Saigon,  which  is  S,700 
miles  from  Brisbane  and  4,800  from  Auckland  ?  Is  it  from  Binnion, 
which  is  8,400  miles  distant  ?  or  from  Yladivostock,  which  is  4,900 
miles  from  the  nearest  Australian  port  ?  The  idea  of  sending 
a  large  expedition  over  those  vast  distances  when,  as  at  the 
present  moment,  the  British  fleet  in  those  waters — ^I  say  this  on 
the  hi^est  authority — is  greater  than  the  fleets  of  any  two 
Powers  combined,  and  wiU  be  infinitely  stronger  when  that 
magnificent  contribution  to  our  defence — ^the  Australian  squad- 
ron— ^is  completed,  and  when  that  fleet  can  be  far  more  eaaily  and 
rapidly  reinforced  than  that  of  any  other  Power — ^the  idea  of 
sending  such  an  expedition  is,  I  say,  most  remote,  and  does  not 
come  within  the  bounds  of  reasonable  probability.  We,  then, 
who  have  considered  Hiese  matters  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
who  are  responsible  for  giving  advice,  have  deliberatdy  come  to 
the  conclusion — ^which  we  wish  the  Australian  Colonies  to  under- 
stand— ^that  the  only  attack  to  which  their  seaports  can  reason- 
ably be  considered  liable  is  the  attack  of  a  small  force  of  emisers 
which  may  escape  the  vigilance  of  our  fleet.  We  want  them  not 
to  be  (as  a  friend  writing  from  Australia  the  other  day  expressed 
it  to  me)  milch  cows  for  gunmakers  and  inventors — ^not  to  waste 
their  money  on  Zolinski  guns,  and  Brennan  torpedos,  and  torpedo 
boats,  and  fronclad  forts,  but  to  confine  themselves  to  such  mode- 
rate defence  as  is  necessary  against  suehfattack  as  is  reasonably 
probable.  It  is  necessary,  we  say,  that  in  the  ocganisation  d 
her  forces  Australia  should  go  forward  in  the  path  she  has  been 
pursuing,  and  in  which  she  has  done  right  good  work.  And  what 
we  are  most  anxious  to  see  is  that  which  the  lecturerhas  touched 
upon — that  she  should,  as  far  as  possible,  bring  Hba  whole  of 
these  forces  under  one  uniform  organisation.  I  do  not  venture 
to  say  under  one  command  or  one  common  organisation,  but 
that  tiiey  should  be  similar  in  all  respects — ^that,  if  possible,  the 
clothing  should  be  the  same,  allowing  far{distinctxve  marks ;  the 
armaments  the  same ;  and  the  organisation  by  compames,,  faat^ 
taUons,  and  brigades  the  same — so  that  should  need  arise  for  one 
Colony  to  reinforce  the  other  they  should  readily  fit  together  as 
one  system.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  want  to  see  our  Australian 
army  something  more  than  that.  As  an  Englishman,  Ibelieveit  is 
the  future  of  Australia  to  dominate  the  Piaeifie,.and  I.  say  this— 
that  Australia .  never  will  do  that  by  merely  looking  to  her 
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own  defence.  War  is  not  brought  to  an  end  eimply  by  acting  on 
the  defensiTe.  The  counterblow  must  be  struck.  Is  Australia 
simply  to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  leave  others  to  pull  the 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  her?  No,  and  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  her  wish.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  New  South  Walds 
wonld  not  act  again  as  she  did  before.  It  may  be  so.  It  may  be 
she  would  not  again  send  troops  to  help  a  British  expedition  in  a 
dependency  of  Turkey,  but  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
Bending  a  detachment  of  troops  to  put  down  a  mutiny  in  Egypt 
and  putting  out  her  whole  strength  to  help  the  Mother  Country 
when  in  danger.  If  that  time  were  to  come,  I  believe  Australia 
would  utter  no  doubtful  sound,  and  then  she  would  find  the 
advantage  of  having  such  a  force  as  I  have  endeavoured 
to  depict.  I  did  intend  to  say  a  word  about  the  CSa{)e,  but 
my  friend  Sir  Charles  Mills  has  told  me  if  I  say  a  single  word 
against  the  Cape  he  will  jump  on  me.  Now,  Sir  Charles  Mills 
is  rather  a  heavy  weighty  and  I  have  no  desire  to  be  jumped 
on  by  him.  Therefore,  I  won't  say  a  word  against  the  Cape, 
bat  will  only  make  one  suggestion,  and  tiiat  is  that— if  what 
the  litUe  birds  whom  the  Intelligence  Department  employs 
have  told  me  is  correct — ^Sir  Charles  Mills  eould  make  no 
better  use  of  his  great  and  well-deserved  influence  tiian  by 
pressing  on  the  authorities  at  the  Gape  the  immense  import- 
ance of  education  for  the  officers,  and  training  and  discipline 
for  the  men  of  ihe  Cape  Volunteers.  With  what  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  has  said  in  regard  to  Canada  I  in  tiie  main  agree.  We 
have  not  even  yet  got  proper  arrangements  for  her  Mihtia  to 
help  in  the  defence  of  Halifax  in  the  event  of  war,  nor  do  I 
believe  her  military  organisation  is  by  any  means  as  perfect 
and  oomplete  as  ought  to  be  the  case,  considering  her  great 
length,  of  exposed  frontier.  Sir,  it  is  impossible  for  me  ever  to 
think  on  this  great  subject  of  Colonial  defence,  iHthout  having 
before  my  mind  two  pictures,  the  subjects  of  which  I  owe  to 
artists  of  two  di&rent  schools.  The  one  is  called  *'  Separation." 
I  see  a  great  group  of  Australian  Colonies — ^it  may  be  a  United 
Anstialiar*-with  a  gigantic  seaboard  and  a  widely-scattered 
popnlation.  I  see,  it  may  be,  a  United  South  Africa,  also  with 
a  great. seaboard.  I  see  the  people  running  to  and  fro,  and 
wringing  their  hands^  for,  through  some  quarrel  that  may  not 
have  been  of  their  own  seeking,  they  have  learned,  through  the 
telegraph,  that  gxeat  Burope«n  Powers  are  preparing  fleets  and 
massive  armies  to  come  to  their  attack.     I  see^  lying  idly  in 
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its  own  harbours  that  which  has  hitherto  been  their  great 
bulwark  of  defence,  the  British  NaVy,  and  it  says,  "We 
cannot  come  to  help  you,  for  you  have  no  more  part  with  us.'*  I 
see  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  ¥dth  her  great  exposed  frontier, 
and  armies  gathering  to  her  attack,  vainly  stretching  out  her 
hands  for  that  great  weapon  of  counter  attack,  the  British 
Navy ;  and  the  reply  comes,  "  We  cannot  help  you,  for  we  hare 
no  more  part  with  you."  That  picture  I  do  not  like  to  con- 
template. It  has,  I  am  happy  to  say,  no  reality  to  me.  It  may 
be  the  suggestion  of  a  great  urtist,  but  it  leaves  the  imagination 
cold  and  barren,  and  I  cannot  believe  it  ever  will  become  a 
reality.  The  other  picture  is  called  ''  Imperial  Federation."  I 
do  not  know  whether  Imperial  Federation  will  ever  take  the 
shape,  which  some  desire,  of  a  common  Parliament,  and  of  treaties 
and  written  documents  ;  but  this  I  know,  that  there  is  and  does 
exist  now  an  Imperial  Federation,  which  all  the  powers  of  earth 
and  hell  cannot  shake — the  federation  of  the  hearts  of  the  Mother 
Country  and  her  children.  And  I  picture  to  myself  this  Federa- 
tion as  a  young  and  vigorous  tree ;  its  roots  deeply  planted  in  the 
congenial  soil  of  a  common  birthright,  a  common  race,  a  common 
language,  and  a  common  faith ;  its  branches  strengthened  by  the 
dews  of  brotherly  love  and  of  mutual  confidence,  respect,  and 
esteem,  and  its  stately  top  warmed  in  the  sun  of  loyalty — ^loyalty 
to  the  gracious  Sovereign  whose  throne  is  not  perched  upon  the 
isolated  and  tottering  pinnacle  of  autocracy,  but  has  its  founda- 
tions firmly  fixed  in  the  loving  hearts  of  a  faithful  people. 

The  Chairman  :  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  Colonel 
Denison,  a  Canadian  officer  of  distinction,  who  received  the 
highest  prize  awarded  by  the  late  Emperor  of  Bussia  for  his  work 
on  cavahy  tactics,  and  who  is  also  intimately  connected  with  ns 
from  the  fact  of  his  brother.  Colonel  Frederick  Denison,  baring 
been  in  command  of  the  voyagetirs  during  the  Soudan  Expedi- 
tion. 

Colonel  Oeobgb  T.  Denison:  I  am  very  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  this  evening.  I  have  listened 
to  the  discussion,  and  I  find  there  is  a  feeling  that  of  all  the 
Colonies  Canada  is  the  one  which  is  not  doing  her  duty.  I  have 
heard  the  doubt  expressed  as  to  whether  Canada  would,  in  case 
of  serious  trouble,  stand  by  the  Empire  in  the  defence  of  it.  In 
support  of  this  view  I  have  heard  an  opinion  quoted  of  an  English- 
man who  was  dissatisfied  with  this  country,  and  left  it  for  the 
United  States ;  dissatisfied  there  also,  he  went  to  Canada,  where 
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he  is  now  equally  dissatisfied,  and  is  agitating  to  break  up  this 
Empire.    I  utterly  repudiate  his  opinions :  he  is  no  Canadian, 
and  does  not  express  the  views  of  my  countrymen.    It  is  not 
always  you  have  Canadians  at  these  meetings,  and  I  do  not  think 
we  have  altogether  had  fair  play  in  this  matter.    It  is  said  to  be 
doubtful  whether  the  Canadian  people  would  fight  to  keep  Canada 
in  the  Empire.    The  past  history  of  Canada  shows  whether  the 
Canadians  have  been  true  to  this  country.    Our  fathers  fought 
for  seven  long  years  in  the  revolutionary  war  of  1776,  trying  to 
retain  the  southern  half  of  North  America  in  the  Empire.    Bereft 
of  everything,  they  went  to  Canada  and  settled  in  the  wilderness. 
Thirty  years  later,  in  1812,  in  a  quarrel  caused  by  acts  of  British 
vessels  on  the  high  seas  far  from  Canada,  the  Canadian  people, 
«very  able-bodied  man,  fought  for  three  long  years  by  the  side  of 
the  British  troops,  and  all  over  our  frontier  are  the  battlefields 
in  which  lie  buried  large  numbers  of  Canadians  who  died  fighting 
to  retain  th6  northern  half  of  the  continent  in  our  Empire.    In 
1837  a  dissatisfied  Scotchman  raised  a  rebellion,  but  the  Canadian 
people  rose  at  once  and  crushed  it  out  before  it  could  really  come 
to  a  head.    In  the  Trent  affair — no  quarrel  of  ours — every  able- 
bodied  man  was  ready  to  fight,  and  the  determined  and  loyal 
spirit  of  our  people  saved  us  from  war ;  so  also  in  the  Fenian 
raid ;  and  I  say  that  the  spirit  of  our  people  is  the  same  to-day. 
I  do  not  blame  you  for  not  understanding  all  these  things.    You 
have  not  all  been  in  Canada,  and  even  if  any  of  you  were  to  come 
to  the  Falls,  and  cross  from  the  States  to  look  at  them  from  the 
Canadian  side,  you  would  not  return  to  the  States  knowing  all 
about  Canada.     Now  our  position  is  peculiar.    We  are  a  new 
country  with  an  illimitable  territory,  a  territory  forty  times  the 
size  of  Great  Britain  and  fifteen  times  the  size  of  the  German 
Empire,  and  we  have  only  a  small  population.    We  are  opening 
up  this  country  for  settlement,  developing  its  resources,  and 
thereby  adding  to  the  power  of  the  Empire.    What  have  we  done 
quite  lately?    We  have  spent  something  like  150,000,000  dollars 
— ^£30,000,000~in  constructing  a  railway  across  the  continent,  s^ 
giving  you  an  alternative  route  to  the  East.   Many  people  thought 
this  was  too  great  a  burden,  more  than  our  country  could  stand ; 
but  her  Ministers  and  the  majority  of  our  people  took  this  view 
— that  this  scheme  would  supply  a  great  alternative  route  to  the 
East,  bring  trade  to  the  country,  add  strength  to  the  Empire, 
and  make  us  more  than  ever  a  necessity  and  a  benefit  to  the 
Empire.    All  the  time  we  are  developing  our  country.    We  do 
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not  live  in  the  luxury  you  do  here,  and,  vrhile  we  are  perfectly 
willing  to  do  a  great  deal,  we  cannot  do  everything  all  at  once. 
You  have  had  nearly  2,000  years*  start  wikh  your  little  hit  of  a 
country  and  your  large  poptQation,  and  hy  this  time  I  must  say 
you  have  got  it  pretty  well  fixed  up.  The  other  day  I  was 
travelling  through  Kent,  and  I  was  reminded  of  the  remark  of 
the  Yankee,  who  said  of  it :  ''It  appears  to  me  this  country  i» 
cultivated  with  a  pair  of  scissors  and  a  fine  tooth-comb."  We 
have  not  had  the  time  to  do  this,  and  we  cannot  afford  a  standing 
army.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  we  should  not  take  away  from 
productive  labour  too  large  a  number  of  men  to  idle  about 
garrison  towns.  The  Canadian  people  know  that,  as  things  stand 
at  present,  they  cannot  be  attacked  by  any  nation  except  the 
United  States.  I  would  not  be  afraid  to  face  any  European  or 
distant  Power,  simply  because  the  difficulties  of  sending  a  distant 
maritime  expedition  are  recognised  to  be  so  tremendous.  Sup- 
pose war  should  unfortunately  break  out  with  the  United  Staffes 
— and  that,  as  I  say,  is  the  only  contingency  we  need  seriously 
consider — in  that  case  what  are  we  to  do?  It  would  be  useless, 
we  know,  to  attempt  to  defend  the  country  with  a  small  standing 
army.  We  know  that  every  able-bodied  man  would  have  to 
fight.  We  know  that  our  men  are  able  and  willing  to  fight,  and 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  educate  officers.  Our  Military 
College,  kept  up  at  large  expense,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 
Then  we  have  permanent  schools  for  military  purposes,  men 
drafted  from  our  corps  being  drilled  there  and  sent  back  to 
instruct.  We  keep  up  about  38,000  active  Militia.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  our  system,  I  may  mention  that  in  1866  there  was  the 
sudden  alarm  of  a  Fenian  invasion.  The  Adjutant-General 
received  orders  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  to  turn  out  10,000 
men.  At  eleven  o'clock  next  day  the  returns  came  in,  and,  to  his 
utter  astonishment,  he  found  there  were  14,000  under  arms.  The 
reason  was  that  the  old  men  who  had  gone  through  the  corps  had 
put  on  their  old  uniforms,  taken  down  their  muskets,  and  turned 
out  with  their  comrades ;  and  there  they  were — ready  to  march. 
Instead  of  the  Militia  force  going  down,  it  is,  I  think,  slightly 
increasing.  Our  force  could  be  easily  expanded  in  case 
of  trouble.  If  the  Government  said  to  me  to-morrow, 
*' Increase  your  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  double  it,"  I 
believe  it  could  be  done  in  twenty-four  hours.  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  many  stands  of  arms  we  have  in  the  country*, 
but    I  believe  there  are  three  or  four  times  as  many  rifles 
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as  would  arm  the  present  Militia  force,  and,  therefore,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  on  that  score.    In  case  of  a  great  war  it 
would,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  get  assistance  from  England. 
We  certainly  should  want  that  assistance  in  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion.     We  have  already  established  an   ammunition   factor}% 
which  is  capable  of  great  extension.    We  have  a  great  many 
more  field  guns  than  we  are  absolutely  using.     It  would  be  an 
easy  thing  to  double  the  field  batteries  with  retired  men.  Further, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  voluntary  drill,  and  I  may  say,  speaking 
from  my  experience  in  the  North-West  campaign,  that  I  would 
just  as  soon  have  good  Volunteer  regiments  as  permanent  forces. 
They  may  not  be  quite  so  well  drilled,  but  they  possess  greater 
intelligence  and  greater  zeal  and  enthusiasm.    If  any  trouble 
should  come,  I  am  quite  satisfied  you  will  not  find  any  backward- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  people  in  doing  their  full  duty. 
At  the  present  time,  considering  the  enormous  expense  of  deve- 
loping the  country,  and  of  in  other  ways  making  it  great  and 
powerful,  it  would,  I  think,  be  a  pity  to  waste  more  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  keeping  up  a  large  military  force.    The  train- 
ing of  officers,  the  providing  of  an  organisation  and  machinery, 
encouragement  of  a  confident  spirit  in  the  people  and  a  feeling  of 
loyalty  to  the  Empire — these  are,  I  venture  to  say,  the  principal 
things,  of  more  importance  than  a  small  standing  army. 

The  Chairman  :  You  will  all,  I  think,  agree  that  it  is  rather 
fortunate  the  few  remarks  by  previous  speakers  have  elicited  so 
eloquent  and  powerful  an  address  as  that  we  have  just  listened  to. 
Admiral  Sir  George  Tryon,  K.C.B.  :  The  sole  excuse  I  have 
for  offering  a  few  remarks  is  that  during  the  time  I  held  high 
command  in  the  Australian  waters,  I  enjoyed  the  great  advantage 
of  having,  as  a  friend  and  colleague,  the  gallant  officer  who  has 
just  read  to  us  such  an  interesting  lecture,  and  who  then  com- 
manded the  South  Australian  Land  Forces.    There  is  no  man 
who  has  had  more  experience  on  such  subjects,  or  who  is  more 
capable  of  dealing  with  them.     I  am  very  happy  to  think  he  did 
not   endeavour  to  push  forward  any  particular  nostrum.    He 
argued — the  result,  I  am  sure,  of  his  experience  and  ability — ^in 
favour  of  an  improvement  of  the  organisation  of  the  Australian 
Forces,  and  the  elaboration  of  a  system  by  which  they  can  act 
mutually  one  in  support  of  the  other  in  any  part  of  Australia. 
With  reference  to  details,  I  think  the  Australians  themselves  are 
by  far  the  best  judges.    They  would  not  probably  solve  any 
question  put  before  them  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  we  at 
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home  should.  They  know  the  difficulties  that  present  them- 
selves there,  and  they  are  free  to  accept  what  appears  to  them  to 
be  the  best  and  most  approved  plan  without  having  to  mould  the 
present  to  the  future,  and  are  untrammelled  by  the  past,  as  is 
the  case  in  our  older  countries.  It  would  be  presumptuous  for 
a  naval  man  to  speak  on  a  purely  military  question  of  organisa- 
tion, but  we  have  heard  a  speech  to-night,  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting I  ever  listened  to,  from  one  who  has  reviewed  Greater 
Britain  with  a  wider  grasp  than  any  other  man,  and  we  have 
heard  an  able  and  impassioned  speech  from  a  high  military 
authority.  The  conclusion  I  come  to  as  a  naval  man — I  speak 
impartially — ^is  that  we  all  as  British  subjects  must  thank  God 
we  have  a  navy.  One  of  the  pictures  painted  by  the  gallant 
general  (Brackenbury)  was  a  most  painful  one,  and  I  trust 
not  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  the  Mother  Country  will  be 
compelled  to  say  to  AustraUa  or  Africa :  *'  We  cannot  help  you; 
take  care  of  yourselves."  Such  an  answer  can  only  be  sent 
when  England  has  not  done  her  duty,  and  is  not  prepared  for 
her  own  home  defence.  It  appeared  to  me  as  a  point  bearing  on 
this  that  I  thought  there  was  some  sUght  disparagement  spoken 
with  reference  to  the  defences  that  Australia  ds  making  at  the 
present  time.  I  venture  with  all  deference  to  say — and  I  think  Sir 
William  Jervois  would  have  confirmed  me— that  they  are  wise. 
It  is  difficult  to  describe  Australia  and  its  conditions.  The  popula- 
tion is  small,  and  the  area  is  so  large.  I  can  hardly  convey  it  to 
you,  but  you  will  remember  that  a  little  while  ago  there  was  a 
social  question  at  home,  the  solution  of  which  was  that  every 
labourer  and  his  family  should  have  three  acres  and  a  cow.  If 
we  take  Australia  and  divide  it  we  shall  find  that  every  living 
soul  there  would  have  one  square  mile  at  least.  It  would  be 
shared  equally  with  octogenarians  as  well  as  infants,  both  of 
which  classes  are  very  numerous,  which  speaks  for  the  salubrity 
of  the  climate.  I  cannot  express  surprise  that  Australia  should 
recently  have  turned  her  attention  to  her  defences.  The  large 
towns,  which  offer  most  tempting  prises,  are  on  the  sea-boaid, 
and  I  cannot  but  think  it  is  most  wise  to  make  these  points  so 
strong  as  to  remove  even  from  the  councils  of  the  enemy  the 
prospects  of  successful  attack.  I  quite  know  and  recognise  that 
they  are  full  of  aspirations.  I  trust  they  all  will  be  realised.  In 
reference  to  the  discussion  we  have  had  this  evening,  I  will  only 
say  that  it  is  a  new  term  to  speak  of  the  navy  for  defence. 
3hips  are  not  made  to  fight  against  forts,  or  to  remain  in  harbour, 
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but  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  your  peace,  trade,  and  commerce, 
and  especially  for  the  preservation  of  the  Empire  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

The  Ghaibman  :  I  will  now  ask  you  to  give  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Colonel  Owen  for  his  valuable  paper,  and  to  the  gentle- 
men who  have  followed  him,  and  by  whom  we  have  been  so  much 
instructed.  I  cordially  endorse  what  the  lecturer  said  as 
to  the  proper  defence  of  the  Colonies,  and  also  the  general 
propositions  which  both  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  General 
Brackenbury  Isdd  down  as  to  the  duty  of  this  country  to  her 
Colonies  and  herself.  I  have,  as  you  have  been  reminded,  had 
experience  in  connection  with  the  afbirs  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
I  was  then,  and  am  now,  one  of  those  who  most  thoroughly 
believe  in  the  duty  of  this  country  to  maintain  a  concentrated 
and  efficient  safeguard  for  the  whole  of  our  possessions — not 
throwing  away  our  best  resources  here  and  there,  but  acting 
for  the  general  good,  and  according  to  the  highest  principles 
of  the  art  of  naval  and  military  warfare.  Of  all  the  principles 
which  it  appears  to  me  we  ought  to  lay  down,  almost  the  first  is 
that  which  Sir  Charles  Dilke  laid  so  much  stress  upon — ^that  is, 
the  duty,  and  the  paramount  duty,  under  which  this  country  lies, 
especially  in  view  of  what  other  countries  are  doing,  of  having 
one  system  of  observation  and  control,  so  that  we  should  be  able 
to  msLke  the  best  of  our  forces,  and  organise  those  forces  on  the 
most  scientific  and  practical  plan.  We  have  been  defective  in 
that  respect,  beyond  doubt.  The  time  is  past  when  we  can  refer 
to  what  was  good  enough  ten  or  twenty  years  ago.  We  must 
organise  now  a  great  deal  more  efficiently ;  and  no  one  has  hailed 
more  than  I  have  the  tendency  of  the  last  few  years  to  concen- 
trate the  control  over  our  military  and  naval  forces.  I,  for  my 
part,  as  General  Brackenbury  knows,  wish  they  were  brought 
together  still  more.  Much  has  been  done,  and  I  believe  more  can 
be  done,  and,  scattered  as  our  Empire  is,  we  shall  then  feel  much 
more  satisfied  that  the  mihtary  and  naval  resources  of  this  great 
country  are  husbanded  as  they  ought  to  be.  It  is  by  husbanding 
them  we  can  make  them  most  efficient  in  the  time  of  danger. 
More  than  that  I  ought  not  to  say,  but  you  will  perfectly  under- 
stand what  I  mean  when  I  cordially  endorse  what  has  in  this 
sense  been  so  eloquently  put  forward  by  those  with  far  greater 
experience  than  I  have  had,  who  have  preceded  me  this  evening. 
I  must  now  ask  you  to  thank  Colonel  Owen  most  cordially  for 
his   lecture.    It  has  been  very  complete.    He  has  told  us  his 
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opinions  on  almost  every  question  connected  with  the  military 
defence  of  our  Colonies,  and  his  address  has  had  the  great  advan- 
tage of  eliciting  other  able  speeches  on  the  same  subject. 

Colonel  Owen  :  I  thank  you  most  cordially  for  your  recogni- 
tion of  my  poor  efforts.  You  would  not  like  to  part  ^dthoot 
acknowledging,  also,  the  services  of  our  distinguished  chairmaD. 
The  Bight  Hon.  Mr.  Childers  is  well  known,  not  only  as  an  Eng- 
lish statesman,  but  as  one  who  takes  great  interest  in  the  Colonies 
and  whose  knowledge  of  them  is  very  extensive.  I  am  sure  yon 
will  all  join  with  me  in  thanking  him  for  having  sacrificed  to  our 
advantage  this  evening  so  much  of  his  precious  leisure. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  by  acclamation,  and  the  meet- 
ing terminated. 
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EIGHTH  ORDINABY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Eighth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Booms,  Hotel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  Jane  10, 1890. 

Sir  Henry  Babklt,  G.C.M.G.,  E.G.B.,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  meeting  30 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  5  Resident  and  25  Non-Besident* 

Resident  Fellows : — 

Edwin  Bean,  B.A.  (Oxon.),  George  R,  Blackwood,  H.  Fa/mham 
Burke,  Philip  F.  Proctor,  Edward  J,  Walford. 

Non-Besident  Fellows : — 

William  J.  Addis,  C.E,  (Burma);  Bev.  C.  W.  E.  Body,  D.CL* 
{Canada) ;  Alfred  Bownin  (South  Australia) ;  Alfred  Bonwin,  jun, 
{Sffuth  AustrtUia) ;  J,  Stanford  Chapman  (Victoria  ;  John  Clark  (New 
South  Wales);  Hon^  Captain  Oeorge  C.  Denton  (Colonial  Secretary, 
Lagos) ;  Hon,  James  B.  Dickson  (Queensland)  ;  Thomas  L.  Docker  (New 
South  Wales) ;  John  J,  Duncan  (South  Australia) ;  Charles  O.  Gordon, 
C.E.  (Buenos  Ayres) ;  William  G.  Hales  (Trinidad) ;  Dr.  William  B, 
Henderson  (Acting  Colonial  Surgeon,  Lagos) ;  Charles  W.  H.  Kohler 
( Transvaal) ;  Arkyll  N.  0.  Lennox  (British  Guiana)  ;  Bobert  Prender- 
ga^t  (New  South  Wales) ;  Frank  Bees  (Cape  Colony) ;  Bohert  D.  Beid 
{Victoria) ;  Colonel  Charles  F.  Boherts,  C.M.G.  (New  South  Wales) ; 
George  J,  Sims  (Victoria) ;  H.  Stem  (Jam^Uea)  ;  Walter  E.  Walsham 
(Natal) ;  William  K.  White  (New  Zealand)  ;  Alexander  *  Wilson  (New 
South  Wales)  ;  Frank  M.  Woollan  (Cape  Colony). 

It  was  also  announced  that  numerous  donations  had  been  made 
to  the  Library,  including  a  valuable  collection  of  works  on  the 
West  Indies,  presented  by  Mr.  G.  Washington  Eves,  C.M.G. , 
amongst  them  being  Ligon's ''  History  of  the  Island  of  Barbados," 
published  in  1657,  this  being  the  oldest  single  work  contained  in 
the  Library  of  the  Institute. 

The  Chaibman  :  As  this  is  the  last  meeting  of  the  Session,  I 
have  been  asked  to  make  an  announcement  from  the  chair.  It  is 
that  the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  it  is  desirable  for  the 
Institute  to  pubUsh  its  own  journal,  in  conformity  with  the 
practice  of  kindred  societies.  Such  an  official  record  will  accord- 
ingly be  published  monthly  during  next  session,  in  advance  of 
and  in  addition  to  the  annual  volume  of  proceedings,  and  a  copy 
will  be  sent  to  every  Fellow.  The  journal  will  contain  reports  of 
papers  and  discussions,  elections  of  Fellows,  donations  to  the 
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Library,  notices  of  new  books  presented  to  the  Library,  and  official 
announcements  of  the  Institute.  The  first  issue  will  appear  on 
December  1  next,  and  it  has  been  decided  to  accept  suitable 
advertisements.  There  is  one  other  matter  to  which  I  will 
briefly  allude.  You  will  all  recollect  the  sad  calamity  of  February 
last,  when  the  beautiful  building  of  the  Toronto  University  was^ 
together  with  most  of  its  valuable  contents,  destroyed  by  fire. 
On  receipt  of  the  intelligence  the  Council  made  a  grant  of  books 
to  the  library,  and  invited  Fellows  to  subscribe  to  the  Library 
Eestoration  Fund.  In  response  to  that  appeal  £20  has  been 
contributed  by  Mr.  Peter  Bedpath,  £5  by  Sir  Frederick  Young,, 
and  £2  2s.  by  Mr.  Gisbome  Molineux,  and  it  is  requested  that 
any  further  sums  may  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  this  Institute 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  so  that  an  early  remittance  may 
be  made  to  the  Toronto  Committee.  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  to  you  Mr.  Henry  Fowler,  who  has  kindly  undertaken 
to  read  the  paper  to-night  on  ''Capital  and  Labour  for  the  West 
Indies;"  Mr.  Fowler  has  had  an  experience  in  the  Colonies  of 
something  like,  I  believe,  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  been 
Colonial  Secretary  of  British  Honduras,  and  now  holds  a  similar 
appointment  in  Trinidad,  and  as  he  has  administered  the  Govern- 
ment of  both  those  Colonies  he  has  had  excellent  opportunities  of 
arriving  at  sound  conclusions  on  the  subject  on  which  he  is  going 
to  speaJ^.    I  now  call  on  Mr.  Fowler  to  read  his  paper  on 

CAPITAL  AND  LABOUE  FOE  THE  WEST  INDIEa 

When  asked  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the  West  Indies  generally^ 
I  only  ventured  to  undertake  the  task  because  it  seemed  un- 
generous not  to  be  ready  to  champion  the  cause  of  those  beautiful 
islands  whose  turn  had  come  round  to  be  discussed  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute. 

It  seemed  obvious  that  such  a  group  of  Colonies  must  neces- 
sarily be  of  great  interest  to  many  in  this  country  on  account  of 
the  important  questions  that  have  been  associated  with  their 
history,  as  well  as  to  those  who  may  be  more  immediately  con* 
nected  with  them  by  business  or  other  ties. 

Various  papers  have  been  read  during  the  past  few  years 
relating  to  the  West  Indies,  but  they  have  as  a  rule  dealt  with 
some  particular  subject  or  individual  Colony,  hence  the  sugges- 
tion that  they  might  be  dealt  with  generally.  The  questions  of 
capital  and  labour^are  common  to  them  all,  and  these  two  subjects 
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ftre  mentioned  in  the  title  of  the  paper,  for  they  constitute  the 
practical  as  well  qa  burning  considerations  of  the  hour.  They  will 
be  chiefly  referred  to  amongst  others  relating  to  those  Colonies. 

Now,  whilst  there  are  many  here  present  to-night  who  are 
familiar  with  the  extent  and  resources  of  the  individual  islands 
with  which  they  may  be  connected,  it  is  doubtful  if  all  realise 
what  the  West  Indies  mean  or  represent  as  a  whole.  The 
Colonies  of  British  Guiana  and  British  Honduras  are  included  in 
the  group  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  as  they  have  been 
invariably  associated  vdth  the  West  Indies,  so  much  so  that  in 
times  gone  by  some  of  Her  Majesty's  ministers  have  been  misled 
to  speak  of  those  Colonies  as  islands.  If  there  is  one  point  that 
an  Englishman  might  be  expected  to  be  well  up  in,  it  is  geo- 
graphy, and  yet  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  there  are  very 
few  who  know  where  all  their  various  possessions  are  situated, 
and  the  large  majority  have  generally  to  search  an  atlas  if  they 
want  to  know  where  to  And  some  particular  Colony.  It  ia 
satisfactory  to  observe  that  the  second  volume  of  a  series  of 
works  on  the  history  and  geography  of  the  Colonies,  from  the  pen 
of  the  Eev.  William  Greswell,  has  just  been  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute,  the  opening  volume, 
by  Mr.  C.  Washington  Eves,  which  was  devoted  to  the  West 
lndie0|  having  appeared  a  few  months  ago.  British  Guiana 
and  British  Honduras  are  parts  of  the  great  American  Continent, 
and  some  of  the  inhabitants  are  perhaps  not  so  proud  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  those  Colonies  with  the  West  Indies  as  they  might  be. 
The  Honduraneans  highly  appreciated  the  fact  of  Sir  Augustus 
Adderley,  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Colonial  and  Indian 
Eadbibition  of  1886,  adding  to  his  title  the  words  ''  and  British 
Honduras,"  instead  of  leaving  it  to  be  supposed  that  *'  the  West 
Indies  "  included  that  Colony.  It  may  be  that  the  inhabitants 
of  those  two  Colonies  have  a  *'  Monroe  doctrine  "  of  their  own. 
Both  are  at  times  subject  to  threats  of  hostile  attack  from  their 
neighbours,  and,  if  the  opportunity  is  given  to  them,  they  may 
have  to  extend  their  "  sphere  of  influence,"  for  it  is  not  possible 
to  conceive  that  either  can  be  attacked  with  impunity,  so  long  as 
the  British  lion  is  alive  and  not  asleep.  Those  Colonies  prefer 
being  classed  with  the  great  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  island  of 
Bermuda  is  excluded  from  consideration  here,  for  that  Colony  has 
generally  been  regarded  as  outside  the  pale  of  the  West  Indies^ 
and  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  ''  half-way  house  **  between  them 
and  Canada;   independent  of  everybody,  except  the  gracious 
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Sovereign  to  whom  she  owes  allegiance.  Besides,  she  is  a  kind 
of  watch-tower  for  one  Continent,  and  will  be  a  convenient 
coaling  station  in  case  the  great  island  of  Atlantis  should  rise 
again  from  its  ocean  bed,  the  submergence  of  which,  beyond  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  Solon  affirmed,  was  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion in  his  time. 

The  West  Indies  thus  defined  represent  an  area  of  128,737 
square  miles,  and,  according  to  the  census  of  1881,  a  population  of 
one  and  a  half  million,  which  it  is  estimated  has  increased  over 
100,000  since  that  date.  The  imports  reach  a  value  of  over  seven 
and  a  half  millions  and  exports  nearly  eight  and  a  half  millions. 
Now  these  figures  bear  favourable  comparison  with  those  for  New 
Zealand,  or  the  Gape,  or  Queensland,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
foUowing  table : — 


Areas. 

Popalation. 

Importa. 

Esporti. 

Sqaara  MUm. 

West  Tnciies.... 128,727 

1,632,912 

7,529,256 

8,406,376 

New  Zealand  . .  104,235 

649,349 

5,941,900 

7,767,326 

The  Cape 213,917 

1,428,729 

5,678,837 

8,876,667 

Queensland. .  •  .668,497 

887,468 

6,646,788 

6,126,362 

The  figures  indicate  to  you  that  the  West  Indies,  as  a  whole, 
are  of  equal  trading  importance  to  either  of  those  great 
C!olonies,  and  that  the  interests  at  stake,  when  spealdng  of 
the  West  Indies,  are  very  large.  Some  of  the  islands  axe  amongst 
the  oldest  Colonies  of  the  Empire,  and  have  been  occupied  over 
two  centuries.  When  first  discovered,  they  were  inhabited  by 
Caribs,  or  Indians ;  then  by  Europeans,  who  imported  AfricaDS^ 
and  subsequently  Asiatics.  It  is  a  sad  reflection  to  dwell  upoD 
that  so  few  traces  remain  of  the  original  inhabitants,  who  were 
found  revelling  in  all  the  luxuries  of  those  lovely  islands.  The 
race  has  died  out  within  three  centuries,  except  a  few  representa- 
tives to  be  found  scattered  amongst  the  islands,  who  would  not 
probably  be  recognised  by  their  ancestors  as  genuine  descendants 
of  their  race. 

The  history  and  circumstances  of  the  West  Indies  have  been 
too  often  reviewed,  and  are  too  familiar  to  induce  me  to  indulge 
in  portraying  the  one  or  detailing  the  other.  It  will  be  more 
practical  to  state  the  facts  as  they  are,  and  to  suggest  what  is 
best  to  be  done  under  the  circumstances. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  area  is  an  extensive  one.  The  soil 
is  more  or  less  fertile  throughout  the  islands,  and  there  is  much 
land  awaiting  cultivation.    The  climate  is  tropical,  which,  it  is 
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considered,  renders  the  islands  generally  unsuitable  for  European 
seUlement. 

The  population  is  mixed,  consisting  of  Europeans,  Africans, 
and  Asiatics.  Since  the  abolition  of  slavery  there  have  been 
imported  into  the  West  Indies  some  35,000  .liberated  Africans, 
280,000  East  Indians,  17,000  Chinamen,  and  some  35,000 
Portuguese  from  the  Azores,  or  Western  Isles. 

The  Europeans  have  been  gradually  decreasing.  The  East 
Indians  are  increased  by  annual  importations  beycHid  the  natural 
growth  common  to  the  others,  and  in  excess  of  those  returning  to 
India. 

The  island  of  Jamaica  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  character  of  the  population. 
I  have  ascertained  that  in  1658  there  were  in  that  Colony  4,500 
Europeans  to  1,600  Africans.  In  1800  the  numbers  were  30,000 
Europeans  and  300,000  Africans.  In  the  last  census  the  figures 
were  14,433  Europeans,  109,946  coloured,  444,186  Africans,  and 
12,240  Asiatics.  Barbados  may  also  be  cited  as  an  example.  In 
1676  the  Europeans  numbered  22,000  to  32,000  Africans,  whilst 
in  the  census  of  1871,  16,660  were  enumerated  as  Europeans  and 
163,042  were  returned  as  coloured,  or  Africans.  For  these 
figures  I  am  indebted  to  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Lucas' 
"Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies,"  which  is  in 
course  of  publication. 

As  I  refer  to-night  to  the  fact  of  the  disappearance  from  the 
West  Indies  of  their  original  inhabitants,  so  it  may  come  to  pass 
that  some  West  Indian  African  may,  in  the  centuries  to  come,  be 
reading  a  paper  at  some  scientific  institute  in  the  capital  of  Africa, 
in  which  it  may  be  pointed  out  how  a  race  of  Englishmen  once 
dominated  those  charming  islands,  and  were  improved  off  the 
face  of  the  land.  Or  it  may  be  an  East  Indian  in  his  turn  may 
be  telling  his  countrymen  in  the  capital  of  India  how  some  of 
his  race  were  induced  to  migrate  to  those  islands,  and  how  by 
industry  and  thrift  they  were  in  course  of  time  able  to  secure 
possession  of  them.  The  point,  however,  that  it  seems  desirable 
to  draw  attention  to  is  that,  if  Euglishmen  could  settle  in  those 
Colonies  in  the  seventeenth  century,  what  is  to  prevent  them 
doing  so  now?  The  cause  for  the  decrease  of  the  European 
element  was  not  so  much  due  to  climatic  influences  as  to  the 
accursed  system  of  slavery  that  was  introduced  into  the  islands 
when  a  free  European  labourer  could  not  compete  against  an 
acclimatised  slave.    When   this   system  was  abolished,  cheap 
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labour  was  deemed  necesBary  to  continue  the  cultivation  of  the 
main  industry  of  those  Colonies,  and  India  was  found  to  be  the 
best  place  from  which  to  obtain  such  a  supply.  Labourers  were 
obtained  with  the  provision  for  their  return  passage,  the 
supposition  being  that  they  would  all  wish  to  return  to  their  own 
country.  The  result,  however,  has  been  that  up  to  the  present 
time  out  of  279,652  who  have  been  imported,  only  50,148  have 
returned.  If  those  islands,  which  have  been  won  by  Englishmen 
either  by  the  spirit  of  adventure  or  at  the  cost  of  blood  and  trea- 
sure, are  adapted  for  European  settlement,  it  seems  hard  that  they 
should  not  be  open  to  them  equally  with  the  African  and  Asiatic, 
and  means  be  found  to  assist  them  in  getting  there  as  in  the  case 
of  the  others.  There  seems  no  reason  why  Englishmen  shotild 
not  be  able  to  settle  in  the  West  Indies,  unless  they  have 
degenerated.  This  may^be  thought  to  be  the  case  by  some,  since 
we  have  to  go  abroad  for  a  "Stanley"  now  to  open  up  new 
countries.  It  is  some  consolation,  however,  to  know  that  he  was 
a  Welshman,  if  not  an  Englishman  once,  and  that  his  exploits 
were  shared  by  Englishmen.  Unfortunately  this  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  only  sign  of  the  "  handwriting  on  the  wall,"  for  the 
majority  of  legislators  of  the  Empire  would  probably  accept  with 
approval  the  idea  that  Englishmen  at  the  present  time  are  not 
prepared  to  incur  expenses  or  assume  responsibilities,  the  extent 
and  end  of  which  cannot  be  gauged.  This  has  the  ring  of 
''metal,"  and  of  "expediency,"  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
nineteenth  century  rather  than  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
venture  of  the  sixteenth.  It  may  be  that  the  Empire  is  gorged/ 
and  should  be  federated  first ;  but,  unless  we  go  on,  it  seems 
we  must  go  back,  for  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  stand  still  in 
these  days. 

The  climate  ought  not  to  have  the  same  deterrent  influence  as 
formerly,  for  sanitary  science  has  already  done  much,  and  can 
do  all  for  the  West  Indies  that  it  has  accomplished  in  this 
country.  The  fact,  too,  that  Europeans  have  been  living  in  those 
islands  for  the  past  two  hundred  years,  surely  should  afford  suffi- 
cient proof  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  climate,  but  of  them- 
selves, if  they  cannot  live  there  as  well  as  in  England. 

The  question  then  arises,  but  will  the  European  emigrate  to 
the  West  Indies  ?  Clearly  not,  unless  the  same  or  better  induce- 
ments, on  account  of  the  climatic  and  other  prejudices  that 
exist,  are  offered  to  him  as  are  offered  by  other  countries. 
Now,  a  reference  to  the  colonisation  circulars  will  show  the 
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different  inducements  that  have  heen  held  out  in  the  past  to 
attract  population  or  settlers  to  the  various  Colonies,  as  well  as 
the  amount  of  public  money  that  has  been  appropriated  for  the 
expenses  of  immigration.  Colonies,  as  they  become  filled  up  and 
get  into  a  position  to  say  they  have  enough  population,  or  don't 
want  more,  withdraw  aU  aid.  Queensland,  Western  Australia, 
the  Gape,  and  Natal  alone  continue  to  encourage  immigration  to 
a  limited  extent,  by  means  of  assisted  passages  or  land  grants. 
The  Government  of  Canada  offered,  in  1880,  to  co-operate  in 
establishing  a  system  of  Irish  immigration,  provided  the  immi- 
grants did  not  become  a  burden  upon  the  existing  population. 
It  was  proposed,  by  a  very  simple  pre-arrangement,  that  any 
required  number  of  farm-lots  should  be  prepared  for  occupation 
in  the  season  preceding  the  arrival  of  the  immigrants,  a  small 
dwelling  being  erected,  and  a  certain  extent  of  land  cleared  for 
seed  or  actually  planted,  so  as  to  ensure  a  crop  the  same  season 
that  the  immigrants  were  placed  in  possession.  This  work  was 
to  be  done  by  contract,  under  proper  supervision.  The  cost  of 
transport  of  a  family,  consisting  of  parents  and  three  children, 
was  estimated  at  about  £40,  and  the  expense  of  the  dwelling  and 
preparation  of  the  land  at  another  £35  or  £40.  Some  provision 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  family  would  be  required  until  a  crop 
was  harvested,  unless  a  man  could  earn  wages  in  the  meantime. 
A  free  grant  of  160  acres,  subject  to  a  patent  fee  of  only  £2, 
was  to  be  made  to  a  settler.  The  cost  of  establishing  an  im- 
migrant was  to  be  advanced  by  the  Government  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest,  and  to  form  a  first  charge  on  the  holding.  The 
immigration  was  to  be  conducted  under  duly  recognised  officers. 
Arrangements  were  also  proposed  for  the  colonisation  in  Canada 
of  crofters  and  cottars  from  Scotland.  A  sum  of  £120  was  to  be 
advanced  for  each  family,  five-sixths  being  found  by  the  Imperial 
Government  and  one-sixth  by  private  subscription.  The  advance 
was  to  be  made  for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  repayable  by  instal- 
ments of  £20  17s.  8d.  during  the  last  eight  years.  This  was  to 
cover  a  free  grant  of  160  acres  of  land,  and  interest  on  the 
advance; 

In  Brazil  it  is  understood  that  free  passages  are  granted  to 
^European  immigrants,  and  depots,  as  in  many  other  countries, 
are  provided  for  them,  where  they  are  maintained  until  they  find 
employment,  or  grants  of  land  are  made  to  those  who  have  a 
small  sum  to  live  upon  until  their  first  crop  is  harvested.  Now, 
if  any  such  conditions  as  these  were  to  be  offered  to  European 
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emigrants  to  the  West  Indies,  I  am  convinced  that  such  emi- 
grants would  gain  better  homesteads,  or  more  yaluable  free- 
hold estates,  with  less  labour  than  in  either  of  the  countries 
mentioned.  It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  no  winter 
to  provide  against,  there  is  vegetation  growing  all  the  year  rouncl, 
and  consequently  there  is  no  necessity  to  work  to  the  extent 
that  is  required  in  colder  climates,  where  the  productive  forces 
of  nature  lie  dormant  for  half  the  year.  Not  only  is  it  con- 
tended that  this  bountiful  field  of  nature  should  be  open  to  the 
ordinary  Englishman  ;  but,  in  the  interests  of  the  differing  races 
in  the  islands,  the  European  element  should  be  maintained, 
not  only  as  representing  capital,  or  absentee  proprietors,  but  also 
labour,  for  the  infusion  and  influence  of  hard-working  Europeans 
would  raise  the  dignity  and  efficiency  of  labour  to  its  proper 
standard.  There  is  no  wish  to  encourage  the  one  at  the  expense 
of  the  other ;  but,  there  being  room  for  all,  it  would  seem  more 
advantageous  to  the  Colonies  generally  if  there  were  a  more  eqaal 
distribution  of  population. 

There  is  another  problem  that  troubles  the  hearts  of  many 
parents  in  this  country,  namely,  "  What  to  do  with  their  sons?" 
Now,  I  know  of  no  field  that  offers  a  better  prospect  for  a 
youngster  either  with  capital  or  without  than  the  West  Indies 
Of  course,  it  will  be  all  the  better  if  he  has  some  capital ;  but  any 
amount  from  £500  upwards  can,  I  believe,  be  more  profitably 
invested  in  those  islands  than  is  likely  to  be  the  case  elsewhere. 
Take  the  case  of  a  youth  who  is  too  late  for  the  services,  or 
disinclined  for  the  professions,  and  can  be  started  in  life  with 
£500  or  £1,000.  The  procedure  would  be  to  place  him  on  some 
estate  for  a  year  or  so,  by  means  of  a  payment  of  a  small 
premium,  tie  up  his  money  with  some  reliable  party  on  the  spot, 
with  instructions  to  invest  it  in  a  partnership,  or  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  place  that  would  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
There  is  practically  but  one  risk,  that  some  malarial  fever  may 
carry  him  off  in  the  West  Indies,  instead  of  typhoid,  or  other 
disease,  at  home.  On  this  point  I  hope  I  may  be  borne  out  by 
Colonel  Bussell,  commanding  the  cavalry  depdt  at  Canterbury, 
who  has  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  Jamaica,  and  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  very  interesting  article  respecting  that 
island  in  Blackwood* s  Magazine  for  this  month. 

To  appropriate  public  moneys  for  the  purposes  of  European 
emigration  is  only  following  the  example  of  the  larger  Colonies; 
and,  as  a  third  of  the  cost  of  the  importation  of  East  Indians  is 
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paid  by  some  of  the  GovemmentSy  there  is  nothing  onreasonable 
in  the  same  Goyemments  contributing  an  equal  sum  at  least 
towards  encouraging  the  emigration  of  our  own  countrymen  who 
mi^^t  like  to  go  to  those  favoured  isles,  where  the  sun  Is  always 
shming,  and  the  fields  and  forests  are  ever  green. 

As  regards  the  question  of  capital  for  the  West  Indies,  I  regret 
to  find  those  Colonies  are  not  regarded  with  much  enthusiasm  in 
the  financial  circles  of  this  great  city  at  the  present  time ;  and  ii 
seems  very  difficult  to  get  capitalists  to  take  up  any  scheme  con- 
nected with  them.  I  fancy  the  West  Indies  are  looked  upon  as 
the  private  preserves  of  a  few,  and  that  there  is  not  much  for  out- 
siders to  get  out  of  them. 

The  reasons  are  obvious.  The  West  Indies  have  not  very 
numerous  business  connections^  and  they  have  always  been  chiefly 
associated  with  one  idea,  viz.,  sugar.  We  all  know  the  crisis 
through  which  this  product  has  had  to  pass,  and  the  uncertainty 
existing  as  to  the  ultimate  result  of  the  competition  between  the 
cane  and  the  beet.  That  the  crisis  is  past,  there  is  every  reason 
to  hope,  for  with  economical  management  and  improved  appU- 
ances,  it  is  stated  that  vacuum-pan  sugar  can  be  produced, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  at  a  cost  of  lOs.  9d.  per  cwt., 
whereas  the  average  first  cost  of  the  production  of  granulated 
German  sugar  is  12s.  6d.  This  fact  is  referred  to  in  Ths  Produce 
Markets*  Beview  of  April  26  last,  when  commenting  upon  the 
meeting  of  The  Colonial  Company,  "  one  of  the  greatest  indus- 
trial concerns  connected  with  sugar,"  whose  head  office  is  in 
London,  and  whose  operations  are  carried  on  in  British  Guiana 
and  the  principal  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  The  chairman  of 
that  company  also  pointed  out  that  the  net  profit  of  the  company 
for  last  year,  of  £71,945, 12s.  4d.,  was  due  to  increase  in  production 
and  decrease  in  cost,  as  well  as  to  better  prices — the  cost  of 
production  having  been  reduced  from  £20  6b.  9d.  per  ton  in  1877 
to  £13  13s.  Id.  in  1889.  Mr.  Bobert  Gillespie  expressed  the 
hope  of  getting  the  cost  down  another  £1  or  30s.  more. 

The  Beview  also  points  out  that  **  what  was  amiss  in  the  West 
Indies  was,  not  so  much  foreign  bounties,  as  preventable  losses 
in  manufacture,  and  want  of  economy  in  distribution;  that 
with  these  all-important  points  seen  to,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
United  States  duty  on  yeUow  and  brown  sugars,  the  West  Indies 
ought  to  be  restored  to  more  than  their  old  good  fortune.'' 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  controversy  that  rages  round  the 
"  Sugar  Bounty  Convention" ;  but,  whatever  the  result  may  be. 
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the  name  of  Baron  de  Worms  will  be  remembered  with  grati- 
tude by  ail  those  who  are  interested  in  the  growth  and  mannfac- 
tare  of  sugar  in  this  country  or  the  Colonies,  for  the  marvellous 
skill  displayed  by  him  in  carrying  the  Convention  to  its  present 
stage.  As  regards  the  reduction  of  sugar  duties  in  the  United 
States,  the  Louisiana  Planter  and  Sugar  Manufacturer  of  April  5 
last  says  that  **  the  situation  in  Washington  seems  now  to  be 
more  serious  than  at  any  previous  time  in  the  history  of  sufjar 
legislation.  The  proposition  now  is  to  cut  the  duties  in  two, 
And  to  change  the  system  from  specific  to  ad  valorem  duties. 
We  (the  Louisiana  planters,  &c.)  stand  wronged  by  such  a 
reduction,  by  being  placed  in  unfair  competition  with  the  cheap 
labour  of  Europe,  and  the  semi-slave  labour  of  the  Tropics. 
Our  members  in  Washington  are  doing  all  they  can  to  avoid  this 
ruinous  cut,  and  while  we  cannot  yet  see  what  may  come  other 
than  the  worst,  yet  every  effort  will  be  made  to  parry  the 
blow."  This  is  no  doubt  very  heartrending  to  our  Louisiflna 
coujBdns,  who  enjoy  protection,  and,  if  the  duties  are  changed, 
will  probably  be  solaced  with  a  bounty ;  but  it  is  cheering  news 
to  the  semi-slaves  of  the  West  Indies,  as  they  are  unfairly 
termed,  for  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  slavery  to  exist  in  any 
form  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions. 

The  circumstances  that  have  been  pointed  out,  it  is  hoped,  are 
sufficient  to  reassure  capitalists.  It  has  already  been  demon- 
strated that  sugar  can  be  profitably  grown  m  spite  of  beet 
subsidised  with  a  bounty — ^another  proof  of  the  vitality  of  the 
cane  in  overcoming  unfair  competition.  There  is  a  further  margin 
from  additional  improvements  and  contingencies,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  mention  the  name  of  Mr.  Quintin  Hogg  to  feel 
assured  that  no  stone  will  be  left  unturned  to  secure  the  best- 
known  cultivation  and  manufacture.  More  juice,  it  is  alleged, 
can  be  extracted  from  the  cane  by  the  diffusion  process,  or  by 
Hyatt's  juice  extractor.  There  is  the  prospect  of  further  de- 
crease in  the  cost  of  production,  and  the  probable  reduction  of 
duties  in  the  United  States.  Against  these  prospects  there  is 
the  contingency  of  an  attempt  being  made  to  cultivate  the  beet 
root  in  England  and  Ireland,  but  I  cannot  advise  anybody  to 
try  it,  unless  they  can  induce  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
protect  them  by  a  duty,  or  grant  them  a  bounty.  Whatever 
doubts  may  exist  on  the  subject,  there  are  none  in  my  mind, 
from  what  I  have  seen,  that  well-managed  estates  and  central 
factories  can  hold  their  own  vnth  profit,  according  to  the  effi- 
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ciency  with  which  they  are  conducted,  good  and  bad  seasone 
making  a  fair  average. 

nnfortnnately  capital  is  very  shy,  and,  much  having  been  lost 
or  sunk  in  the  West  Indies,  it  requires  many  proofs  that  further 
investments  in  the  West  Indies  should  not  be  regarded  as  throw- 
ing good  money  after  bad.  Whilst  capitalists  have  been  awaiting 
the  result  of  the  sugar  crisis,  old  families  have  been  ruined, 
and  the  weaker  concerns  have  gone  to  the  wall.  The  depression 
that  has  existed  over  the  islands  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at 
under  the  circumstances.  It  is  only  in  those  Colonies  where 
capital  or  labour  have  been  available  or  plentiful,  and  in  those 
cases  where  extravagancies  had  not  piled  up  a  heap  of  indebted- 
ness, that  the  sad  havoc  and  ruin  to  be  found  in  some  of  the 
islands  are  absent. 

Capitalists  may  also  be  reminded  that  the  West  Indies  are 
capable  of  growing  other  products  besides  sugar,  and,  where  they 
have  been  cultivated,  prosperity  has  prevailed  in  lieu  of  the 
decay  to  be  seen  in  the  agricultural  world  of  those  islands 
where  sugar,  without  capital  or  labour,  was  alone  ''king." 

Capital  is  chiefly  supplied  to  the  West  Indies  through  mer- 
chants who  have  business  connection  with  the  various  islands. 
Banking  facilities  are  afforded,  but  they  are  of  a  limited  charac- 
ter, and,  except  in  one  or  two  of  the  larger  Colonies,  there  is  only 
one  bank,  and  many  of  the  Colonies  are  too  small  to  support  a 
branch.  Some  capital  has  accumulated  in  some  of  the  Colonies, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  supply  is  insufficient.  The  rates 
of  interest  are  high  as  compared  to  those  in  this  country,  8  or  10 
per  cent,  being  the  average  rate.  The  banks  do  not  loan  on 
mortgage,  and  the  merchant  generally  advances  on  condition  of 
furnishing  supplies  to,  and  of  handling  the  crop  of  an  estate. 
Borrowers  have  but  little  option  in  the  matter,  for  there  is  not 
much  competition.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  start  local  banks, 
and  proposals  for  establishing  investment  companies  have  been 
projected. 

It  seems  clear  that  there  is  a  considerable  field  for  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  in  the  West  Indies.  The  sugar  industry,  which 
is  the  main  one  in  the  West  Indies  generally,  as  pointed  out  in 
the  pamphlet  of  "  General  Information  for  Intending  Settlers  in 
the  West  Indies,"  issued  from  the  Colonial  Office,  "  requires  for 
its  cultivation  capital,  local  experience,  and  coloured  labour.*' 
The  advantages  and  benefits  achieved  by  the  Colonial  Company 
are  undoubtedly  owing,  says  its  chairman,  to  the  improved 
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machinery  and  other  improvements  made  and  carried  out  on  the 
estates ;  and  though  these  have  cost  the  company  a  very  large 
sum,  had  they  not  have  been  effected,  costly  as  they  were,  the 
company  would  not  be  in  the  position  of  showing  anything  ap- 
proximating to  the  result  that  has  been  arrived  at.  Now  I  have 
leamt  that  some  £300,000  have  been  expended  in  connection 
with  only  one  of  the  company's  estates  for  plant,  railways,  and 
other  improvements,  and  this  estate  manufactures  sugar  from 
about  4,000  acres  of  cane.  I  refer  to  the  Usine  St.  Madelaine 
in  Trinidad.  This  gives  an  idea  of  the  capital  required  to 
develop  the  sugar*cane  industry,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  beetroot.  It  is  either  the  larger  concerns 
that  can  be  worked  profitably,  or  the  smaller  ones  that  may  be 
unburdened  with  past  debts,  and  are  worked  by  their  owners. 
The  old  days  when  a  sugar  estate  of  300  or  400  acres  used  to 
keep  going  three  carriages  and  pairs— one  for  the  proprietor,  one 
for  the  merchant,  and  one  for  the  attorney — ^are,  I  fear,  past,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  even  the  attorney  has  been  able  to  keep  one 
going  during  the  last  few  years ;  for,  I  fancy,  it  may  safely  be 
surmised  that  his  would  be  the  last  one  to  be  given  up. 

Now,  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  vast  sums  in  this  country, 
the  owners  of  which  would  be  only  too  glad  to  get  interest  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent. ;  and  there  are  many  in  the  West  Indies 
who  would  be  glad  to  obtain  money  on  these  terms,  and  to  give 
good  security  therefor.  In  fact,  the  various  West  Indian  muni- 
cipal authorities  generally  borrow  money  at  five  per  cent, 
interest.  The  problem  is  to  bring  these  parties  together  with 
a  view  to  their  mutually  accommodating  one  another.  The 
chief  difficulty  is  the  cost  of  supervising  the  investment  of  the 
capital  in  the  several  West  Indian  Colonies,  for  the  expenses 
of  a  proper  staff  would  be  considerable,  and  a  large  business 
would  require  to  be  done  to  cover  the  expenditure.  Other  diffi- 
culties that  present  themselves  are  that  the  land  laws  differ  in 
the  various  Colonies,  and  the  same  financial  systems  do  not 
prevail  alike  in  the  several  islands.  No  opposition  need  be 
offered  on  the  part  of  any  banking  interests  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  purely  land  and  mortgage  investment  company,  for  the 
banks  are  precluded  by  their  charters  from  loaning  moneys  on 
real  estate.  There  would  probably  be  considerable  demur  to  any 
attempt  at  poaching  on  the  preserves  of  the  merchants,  who 
are  accustomed  to  make  advances.  But  competition  is  one  of 
those  contingencies  to  which  all  businesses  are  liable,  and  if  the 
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diflSctdties  of  cost  and  management  can  be  faced  at  the  outset, 
for  my  part,  I  know  of  no  more  promising  field  for  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  than  the  West  Indies. 

Capitalists  may  be  further  assured  by  the  fact  that  success  has 
attended  the  cultivation  of  other  products  besides  sugar  in  the 
West  Indies.  For  proofs  of  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
Colonies  of  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras,  which  have  developed 
a  fruit  trade  in  a  few  years  from  nothing  to  the  extent  of  an  an- 
nually increasing  export  valued  in  1888  at  £340,000  in  the  case  of 
Jamaica,  and  210,000  dollars  in  Honduras,  whilst  at  Trinidad  it 
is  estimated  there  is  more  land  under  cocoa  than  sugar  cultiva- 
tion; and  Grenada  almost  entirely  depends  upon  subsidiary 
products.  The  fibre  industry  is  being  fast  developed  in  the 
Bahamas,  and  so  are  the  minor  industries  in  Trinidad,  under  the 
persevering  and  fostering  efforts  of  Sir  William  Bobinson,  the 
present  Governor.  It  may  be  as  well  also  for  capitalists  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  West  Indies  are  not  purely  an  agricultural 
country,  and  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a  poor  one ;  but  there 
are  minor  manufacturing  industries  as  well  as  minor  products 
flourishing  in  some  of  the  islands.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  all  the  genuine  Angostura  bitters  are  manufactured 
in  Trinidad,  that  Montserrat  supplies  real  lime  juice,  and  Jamaica 
as  good  cigars  as  Havana,  that  carriage  and  match  factories 
have  been  established  where  due  protection  has  been  afforded. 
Wherever  capital  or  labour  is  available  these  smaller  industries 
can  be  carried  on ;  therefore,  if  these  are  forthcoming,  there  are 
many  more  industries  that  could  be  started. 

For  instance,  it  would  be  far  more  merciful,  if  turtle  cannot  be 
conveyed  to  Europe  with  less  cruelty,  to  kill  and  can  them  on 
the  spot ;  and  if  there  is  any  officer  in  this  room  belonging  to 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  I  am  in 
hope  he  may  induce  the  Society  to  take  up  the  case  of  those 
poor  creatures,  whose  sufferings  aboard  ship  are  sickening  to 
behold. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  forthcoming  Exhibition  proposed  to  be  held 
in  Jamaica  in  the  early  part  of  next  year,  under  the  auspices  of 
Sir  Henry  Blake,  will  go  far  to  show  what  the  West  Indies  can  do 
in  the  industrial  world ;  and  I  feel  sure  Mr.  Washington  Eves 
will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that,  if  the  West  Indies  had  only  the 
same  command  of  capital  and  skilled  labour  that  are  available 
for  European  industries,  they  would  occupy  a  far  higher  position 
in  the  world  than  at  present.    I  can  only  express  my  regret  that 
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all  the  Colonies  of  the  group  have  not  apparently  accepted  the 
invitation  to  join  in  the  Exhibition  with  that  enthasiasm  which 
they  might  generously  have  evinced. 

I  now  come  to  the  question  of  labour,  the  facts  connected  with 
which  are  very  simple.  Land  in  the  West  Indies  is  chiefly 
cultivated  by  manual  labour ;  there  is  some  ploughing  done,  but 
it  represents  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  work  on  an  estate.  It 
is  estimated  that  a  sugar  estate  is  all  the  better  managed  where 
labourers  can  be  employed  at  the  rate  of  one  for  every  acre.  The 
percentage  vcuries  in  the  several  Colonies,  as  well  as  the  cultiva* 
tion.  In  some  the  cultivation  is  equal  to  that  of  gardening  in 
this  country,  and  in  others  it  is  of  a  very  perfunctory  character. 
The  yield  of  sugar  also  varies,  naturally  depending  upon  circum- 
stances, and  ranges  from  one  to  three  tons  per  acre ;  a  fair 
average  being  one  and  a  half  or  two  tons.  Various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  cultivate  the  land  by  the  ordinary  agricultural 
appliances,  worked  by  draught  or  steam  power,  but  they  have  not 
proved  satisfactory.  Manual  labour  is  deemed  essential  to  the 
due  cultivation  of  land  in  the  Tropics,  and  it  is  said  it  should  be 
cheap  and  acclimatised.  But  I  am  not  yet  convinced  that  more 
intelligent  labour  and  machinery  might  not  accomplish  as  much  if 
not  more  than  the  present  system.  The  position  of  the  labourer 
in  the  West  Indies  is  very  different  to  anything  existing  in  this 
country.  Here  he  has  to  work  regularly,  and  finds  it  hard  to  gain 
a  living.  In  the  West  Indies  he  need  only  work  three  or  four  days 
a  week,  has  no  difficulty  in  getting  land  to  settle  on  if  he  prefers 
it,  and  can  go  into  the  woods  and  shoot  what  game  he  can  for  a 
meal,  or  catch  what  fish  he  may  be  able  to  in  the  sea.  He  i» 
seldom  hungry,  and  is  generally  a  happy  and  contented  being.  It 
is  true  that  wages  may  be  low  in  the  West  Indies ;  they  range  from 
lOd.  a  day  to  2s.  6d.  for  agricultural  labour,  and  from  38.  to  8b.  for 
artisans  or  for  mechanical  labour  of  the  rudest  description.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  seldom  any  rent  to  pay,  aod 
clothing,  fuel,  and  light  are  scarcely  needed,  whilst  the  actual 
necessary  food  is  not  dearer  than  in  England.  The  indentured 
immigrant  does  not  average  more  than  200  days'  work  in  a  year, 
not  because  he  cannot  have  it,  but  because  he  does  not  care  to 
work  more.  It  seems  clear  that  it  was  never  intended  by 
Providence  that  people  should  be  required  to  work  so  hard  in 
those  climes  as  in  countries  where  there  is  a  long  bleak  winter  to 
provide  against. 

Compare   this    amotmt    of   labour   with    that   of   the  poor 
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"  sweater  "  at  home,  and  compare  the  prospects  of  the  so-called 
semi-slaves  of  the  West  Indies  with  those  of  the  garret  or  **  the 
Hodges  "  in  this  country.  The  labourer  in  the  West  Indies  has 
his  five  or  ten  acres  within  measurable  reach  of  him  at  any  time, 
if  he  is  industrious  enough  to  secure  it,  and  has  the  chance  of 
settling  down  as  a  tenant  or  as  a  peasant  proprietor  whenever  he 
chooses ;  for  Crown  lands  are  open  to  him,  or  he  can  trade,  and 
need  seldom  be  out  of  employment.  The  labourer  here  thinks 
himself  lucky  if  he  can  always  secure  employment,  and  is  ready 
to  work  his  800  days  in  a  year,  and  would  hail  with  delight  a 
working  day  of  only  eight  hours,  and  the  proq>ect  of  three  acres 
and  a  cow  is  much  farther  off  here.  Besides,  when  a  labourer 
has  secured  these,  he  cannot  make  so  much  out  of  them  as  a 
labourer  in  the  West  Indies  can  make  out  of  his  allotment. 

With  such  facilities  for  gaining  a  livelihood  with  the  minimum 
of  work,  it  has  always  been  found  difficult  to  secure  a  steady 
supply  of  labour  which  is  necessary  for  the  successful  cultiva- 
tion of  most  agricultural  products,  but  especially  requisite  in  the 
case  of  sugar. 

This  supply  is  kept  up  in  some  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies  by 
fresh  importation  from  India,  as  the  labourers  who  do  not  return 
become  absorbed  in  the  general  industries  of  the  Colony.    And  it 
is  for  those  who  object  to  the  system  to  devise  a  better  one.    The 
only  point  in  it  that  seems  to  me  open  to  discussion  is,  whether, 
from  the  fact  of  the  large  majority  of  those  immigrants  remaining 
permanently  in  the  West  Indies,  instead  of  returning  to  India  as 
contemplated,  any  particular  class  should  be  called  upon  to  pay 
for   the  cost  of  the  importation  of  those  who  elect  to  become 
settlers.     The  arrangements  have  clearly  been  made  on  the 
basis  that  the  importation  of  labourers  was  solely  for  the  benefit 
of  the  sugar  interests,  and  not  with  the  idea  that  they  would 
become  settlers ;  hence  sugar  was  properly  charged  with  the  cost, 
roughly  averaging  some  £25  a  head.    The  indirect  benefit,  how- 
ever, that  this  importation  conferred  soon  became  recognised,  and 
contributions  from  public  funds  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  the 
cost  have  lately  been  authorised,  and  some  of  the  burden  has  been 
distributed   over    other  industries.     The  labourers  are  all  the 
better  for  their  period  of  indenture,  for  at  the  end  of  it  they 
have  become  thoroughly  acclimatised  and  experienced  workmen, 
and,  therefore,  become  the  best  of  settlers.     They  are  generally, 
too,  industrious  and  thrifty.    On  looking  over  the  earlier  colonisa- 
tion circulars,  it  may  be  noticed  that  such  sums  as  £951,241  have 
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been  expended  by  a  single  Australian  Colony  daring  a  few  yeare 
on  immigration.  The  number  of  persons  thus  introduced  at  the 
public  expense  is  returned  at  51,736,  which  gives  an  expenditure 
of  over  £18  a  head.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  particular  class 
orindustry  was  called  upon  to  pay  this  cost.  The  proceeds  ol 
the  sales  of  Crown  lands,  to  the  extent  of  87  per  cent,  were 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  immigration  in  the  earlier 
history  of  some  of  our  most  advanced  Colonies.  If  the  coolies 
imported  into  the  West  Indies  were  mere  labourers,  and  left  the 
Colony  after  their  period  of  service  expired,  the  cost  of  importation 
would  be  rightly  chargeable  to  their  employers ;  but  when  it  is  an 
ascertained  fact  that  less  than  one-fourth  of  them  do  return  to 
India,  the  question  has  been  raised  whether  the  first  employers 
should  not  be  charged  one-fourth  of  the  cost  only  in  lieu  of  the 
two-thirds ;  for  it  is  contended  that  to  insist  upon  more  is  handi- 
capping the  principal  industry  in  the  West  Indies  with  a  special 
tax  at  a  time  when  it  has  to  compete  against  a  bounty-fed 
rival.  But  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  any  change  will  he 
made  so  long  as  the  question  of  return  passages  remains  in  its 
present  unsettled  state,  involving  as  it  does  such  an  indefinite 
liability.  It  has  also  been  alleged  that,  if  the  coolie  is  a  costly 
introduction  to  a  Colony,  he  is  a  good  taxpayer.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  the  uneven  contest  that  has  to  be  carried  on  between 
sugar  cane  and  beet,  capitalists  are  now  in  a  position  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  the  cane  can  hold  its  own,  with  only  one  " H** 
or  proviso,  viz.,  that  the  industry  is  well  handled. 

Now  it  may  be  assumed,  where  people  require  so  toothsome  and 
necessary  an  article  of  diet  as  sugar,  that  it  is  to  their  intereftt 
to  get  it  as  cheap  as  it  can  be  honestly  produced.  To  secure  this, 
competition  is  necessary,  therefore  it  is  the  obvious  policy  of  this 
country  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  sugar-cane  as  well  as  the 
beetroot.  For  it  seems  clear,  if  the  cane  is  unable  to  compete 
with  the  beetroot,  the  latter  will  enjoy  a  monopoly,  and  the  con- 
sumer will  soon  have  to  pay  the  bounty  that  is  at  present 
kindly  paid  by  someone  else,  besides  such  prices  as  a  monopoly 
can  command.  It  is  also  equally  clear  that  the  cultivation  of  a 
product  which  entails  an  expenditure  at  the  rate  of  about  £20  an 
acre  for  its  growth  and  manufacture  must  be  an  advantage  to  any 
country,  and  cannot  be  compared  to  what  is  spent  on  the  culti- 
vation of  any  other  product,  or  by  a  peasant  proprietor.  There- 
fore, it  seems,  the  best  interest  of  the  West  Indies  will  be  consulted 
if  this  industry  can  be  prevented  from  dying  out. 
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Complaints  may  be  urged  against  absentee  proprietors,  but  I 
fear  tbe  climate  and  surroundings  have  to  answer  for  this  state  of 
afEEurs,  and  until  the  sanitary  authorities  and  pleasure  caterers 
make  the  West  Indies  as  pleasant  a  place  to  live  in  as  London 
or  Paris,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  capitalists  will  live  in 
them,  however  beautiful  the  scenery  may  be. 

The  Colonial  policy  of  the  Empire  in  allowing  each  Colony  to 
work  out  its  own  destiny  has  proved  too  successful  to  attempt 
to  change  it.  But  in  the  Colonies  of  mixed  races,  such  as  exist 
in  the  West  Indies,  many  difficulties  have  been  experienced 
in  maintaining  this  principle. 

The  West  Indies  were  once  prosperous  enough  to  maintain  the 
expense  of  separate  Governments.  First  one  cause  then  another 
has  induced  them  to  drift  into  federated  groups,  and  the  sooner 
they  can  be  federated  as  a  whole,  with  the  same  land  laws,  the 
same  tariff  and  customs  regulations,  as  well  as  the  same  general 
laws,  the  greater  the  development  must  needs  be  from  a 
harmonious  whole  than  from  any  isolated  centres.  It  should  not 
be  an  impossible  task  for  the  staff  of  the  Colonial  Office  to  evolve 
a  practical  scheme  out  of  the  mass  of  information  and  experience 
at  their  disposal.  The  difficulties  of  the  situation  are  no  doubt 
great,  from  the  vested  interests  that  exist  in  each  island,  and  the 
distances  between  them.  Such  a  scheme  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  emanate  from  the  Colonies  themselves,  where  local  jealousies 
and  conflicting  interests  can  hardly  be  reconciled.  Combinations 
in  trade,  concentration  of  military  forces,  and  federation  of 
Crovernments  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  if  the  West  Indies  could  enjoy  one  form  of  Government, 
one  set  of  laws,  and  one  civil  service,  instead  of  the  elaborate 
systems  to  be  found  in  each,  the  economies  of  money  and  time 
would  save  half  the  taxation  that  has  to  be  imposed  at  the  present 
time,  or  the  saving  could  be  appropriated  towards  improving  the 
communications  inside  as  well  as  outside  the  islands. 

The  development  of  those  islands  will  depend  in  a  great  measure 
on  their  means  of  communication  with  the  markets  of  Europe, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States.  Those  of  the  latter  are  expanding 
daily,  and,  inasmuch  as  they  are  nearer,  and  the  population  has 
averaged  an  increase  at  the  rate  of  about  two  millions  a  year 
during  the  past  ten  years,  they  afford  the  best  field  for  the 
products  of  the  West  Indies.  A  large  portion  of  the  sugar  pro- 
duced in  the  West  Indies  is  shipped  there  now,  and  it  will,  I 
venture  to  assert,  be  seen    that    those   islands    which    make 
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arrangements  for  speedy  steam  communication  with  the  United 
States  or  Canada  will  develop  their  resources  much  faster  than 
others.  In  British  Honduras  and  Trinidad,  lines  of  steamers 
to  the  States  have  been  subsidised  by  the  local  Grovemments, 
and  the  result  will,  I  believe,  prove  as  successful  in  the  last 
as  it  has  done  in  the  first.  The  Government  of  Canada  has 
recently  subsidised  a  line  of  steamers  to  the  West  Indies,  being 
fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  securing  a  shaje  of  the  trade ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  West  Indian  Colonies,  being 
under  the  same  flag,  will  afford  every  faciUty  to  reciprocate 
trade. 

It  will  be  recognised,  I  trust,  that  the  West  Indies  have  not 
gone  to  the  bad,  as  many  proclaim,  and  that  capital,  skill,  and 
labour  are  only  necessary  to  restore  the  prosperity  of  their  sugar 
industry,  and  to  develop  their  other  resources.  There  is  the 
fact  patent  to  all  who  know  anything  of  the  West  Indies  that 
where  capital  and  labour,  or  either,  are  available,  as  in  British 
Guiana,  Trinidad,  and  Barbados,  or  vrtiere  new  industries  have 
been  established,  as  in  Jamaica,  British  Honduras,  and  Grenada 
those  Colonies  are  flourishing,  or  are  making  up  with  other  pro- 
ducts what  they  lost  through  the  sugar  crisis.  The  other  islands, 
though  they  may  be  regarded  as  in  ruins  from  one  point  of  view, 
are  simply  paradises  for  the  majority  of  their  inhabitants,  who 
are  content  to  grow  sufficient  for  their  own  consumption,  which 
they  can  do  very  easily  with  about  one  month's  labour  in  a  year. 
My  experience  of  native  labourers  teaches  me  that  they  have  the 
same  instincts  as  all  other  classes  of  humanity,  and  they  see  no 
occasion  to  work  unless  something  is  to  be  gained  by  it,  and  it  is 
no  use  growing  more  in  the  bush  than  you  can  eat,  when  yon 
have  no  means  of  disposing  of  any  surplus.  The  Colony  of 
Honduras  aflbrds  a  good  example  of  the  effect  of  establishing  one 
industry  at  the  probable  expense  of  another.  Before  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  the  fruit  trade  the  wages  of  the  wood  cutters  were 
eight  to  ten  dollars  a  month  and  rations ;  now  I  understand  they 
are  twenty  dollars.  This  is  very  good  for  the  labourer,  but  it  is 
crippling  the  wood-cutting  operations,  and  unless  more  labour  is 
imported  the  staple  product  of  the  Colony  stands  a  fair  chance 
of  being  changed  in  course  of  time  from  wood-cutting  to  fruit- 
growing. 

In  concluding  this  paper  the  various  points  in  it  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  as  follow  : — 
(1)  The  West  Indies  afifbrd  a  very  fair  field  for  the  investment 
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of  capital,  provided  the  difference  between  the  rates  of  interest 
can  be  made  to  cover  the  coat  of  management. 

(2)  The  sugar  industry  can  be  succesafallj  maintained  if 
sufficient  capital  and  labour  are  available. 

(3)  Other  products  are  being  cultivated  with  success,  and 
minor  manufactures  and  industries  can  be  increased  and  extended 
with  advantage. 

(4)  The  importation  of  labour  should  be  continued  where  it  is 
required  as  at  present,  so  that  there  may  be  labourers  to  take 
the  place  of  those  who  become  absorbed  in  the  general  population, 
or  who  return  to  India  after  their  period  of  indenture. 

(5)  The  organisation  of  European  immigration  on  a  practical 
and  suitable  basis,  remembering  that  half  the  quantity  of  land 
that  is  necessary  in  colder  climates  suffices  for  a  settler  in  the 
Tropics.  The  establishment  also  of  a  cheap  system  of  assisted 
passages  between  the  islands  to  facilitate  transfer  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  the  usual  arrangements  of  depdts,  agencies,  &c.,  that 
may  be  required  for  the  use  of  the  immigrants. 

(6)  The  provision  of  speedy  steam  communication  between 
the  islands  as  well  as  between  them  and  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  so  as  to  make  the  markets  of  those  countries  available 
for  the  products  of  the  West  Indies. 

(7)  The  completion  of  the  process  of  federation  until  all  the 
Colonies  are  united,  with  one  legislature;  and  local  councils  where 
desirable,  to  deal  with  purely  local  matters. 

It  has  frequently  been  brought  to  my  notice  that  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  some  well-defined  policy  should  be  laid  down  and 
generally  made  known,  in  place  of  the  "drift"  which  it  is  alleged 
exists.  I  have  been  assured  that  confidence  would  be  inspired 
amongst  all  parties  interested  in  the  West  Indies,  especially 
capitalists,  if  it  were  understood  that  a  certain  programme  would 
be  carried  out,  and  all  were  harmoniously  working  towards  the 
same  end. 

The  last  idea  that  I  venture  to  place  before  you  is  that,  apart 
from  the  general  value  of  the  West  Indies  to  the  Mother  Country, 
they  have  recently  awakened  special  interest  from  the  fact  that 
they  furnish  a  large  proportion  of  the  rum  that  yields  so  good  a 
revenue  to  the  Imperial  Treasury.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  taste 
one  of  those  gills  referred  to  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  his  recent  speech  on  the  Budget,  and  I  could  only  wonder  what 
was  the  use  of  the  Adulteration  Acts. 

The  West  Indies  also  use  up  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver 
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coin,  and  bo  contribnte  their  share  of  the  profit  on  this  sonrce  of 
reyenney  which  amounted  last  year  to  £700,000. 

They  also  give  cheap  sugar  to  this  country,  not  because  they 
do  not  relish  better  prices,  but  because  they  unfortunately  cannot 
secure  them  in  the  present  state  of  the  market. 

This  group  of  Colonies  may  be  regarded  as  presenting  some 
exceptional  features  as  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  Empire, 
and  in  dealing  with  them  my  endeavour  has  been  to  show  that 
they  not  only  afford  ample  room  for  all  existing  interests,  but 
offer  many  inducements  to  a  large  additional  influx  of  population 
and  capital. 

Finally  I  desire  to  state — in  case  any  impression  to  the  contraJ7 
may  arise  in  view  of  the  ofiGice  which  I  happen  to  hold — ^that  this 
paper  bears  no  official  imprimatur  of  any  kind,  but  has  been  pre- 
pared by  me  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  who 
feels  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  and  development  of  those 
beautiful  and  interesting  islands,  the  charm  of  which  has  been 
abundantly  recognised  by  all  who  have  been  privileged  to  visit 
them. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  C.  Washington  Eves,  C.M.G. :  I  have  been  much  inter- 
ested in  the  paper  which  has  been  read,  and  I  should  like  to  ask 
permission  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  Colony  with  which  I 
am  particularly  connected.  We  cannot  help  noticing  with  regret 
the  decrease  of  sugar  cultivation  in  Jamaica.  The  cause  of  this, 
no  doubt,  is  the  want  of  labour,  and  this  may  to  some  people  appear 
surprising  when  it  is  seen  that  the  population  is  large  and  steadily 
growing.  Coolie  labour,  however,  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  Government  will  consent  to  the  resumption  of  a 
moderate  immigration  from  India,  like  that  which  has  been  so 
beneficial  to  other  Colonies.  Upon  this  sugar  question  I  shonld 
like  to  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  received  from  Governor  Sir 
Henry  Blake  by  last  mail.  His  Excellency  writes  : — "I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  only  capital  would  devote  itself  to  sugar  here  as  it 
does  in  Demerara,  and  the  attention  of  planters  be  directed  to  the 
best  canes  as  well  as  the  most  improved  machinery,  with  central 
factories  where  possible,  sugaar  properties  would  pay  well."  I 
quite  agree  with  that  opinion,  for  I  believe  that  in  some  districts 
central  factories  would  be  successful,  provided,  of  course,  that  a 
sufficient  amount  of  labour  be  secured.    Attention,  however,  is 
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being  largely  given  to  other  indnstries,  such  as  fruit.  Jamaica 
is  singularly  varied  in  its  resources,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
forthcoming  Exhibition  VFill  draw  attention  to  many  raw  materials 
deserving  the  notice  of  manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
other  countries.  The  large  class  of  fibres,  for  instance,  which 
have  hitherto  been  undeveloped,  only  await  the  proper  machinery 
for  effective  and  economical  extraction.  Jamaicans  regard  the 
Exhibition,  so  opportunely  suggested  by  Mr.  Fawcett,  and  the 
preparations  for  which  are  being  superintended  with  such  remark- 
able skill  and  energy  by  Governor  Sir  Henry  Blake,  as  likely  to  be 
the  turning  point  in  the  modem  history  of  the  Colony.  With  the 
exception  of  fruit,  it  cannot  be  said  that  Jamaica  has  made  much 
progress  during  the  last  ten  years ;  but  there  are  many  encouraging 
signs  of  improvement,  and  with  the  advance  of  education  among 
the  people  the  cultivation  of  the  rich  natural  products  may  be 
expected  to  extend  more  rapidly.  Trade,  especially  with  the 
United  States,  is  encouraging.  New  industries  are  being  opened 
up  by  means  of  roads  and  railways.  The  improved  facilities  for 
shipment  must,  in  the  course  of  time,  largely  increase  commerce, 
so  that  the  exports  will  show  a  more  satisfactory  result  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  form  a 
working  commercial  arrangement  with  Canada,  and  I  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  the  Colonies  generally  will  become  connected 
by  bonds  of  mutual  interest,  thus  strengthening  the  Empire 
politically,  and  giving  security  for  the  food  supply  of  England, 
which  now,  perhaps,  too  largely  depends  upon  foreign  countries, 
with  whom  we  might  at  some  time  be  at  war.  It  is  doubtless 
very  satisfactory  to  the  Colonies  to  notice  the  great  attention 
which  is  being  given  to  their  affairs  and  resources  in  this  country. 
The  Colonial  Empire,  indeed,  affords  an  opportunity  for  the 
highest  statesmanship  at  home,  and  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute 
is  doing  a  good  work  in  keeping  alive  the  interest  of  the  English 
people  in  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  Colonies.  Such  a 
paper  as  we  have  had  to-night,  for  instance,  must  be  extremely 
useful,  and  on  behalf  of  Jamaica  I  may  say  that  we  are  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  Fowler  for  his  able  and  instructive  address. 

Sir  Chakles  Bbuce,  K.C.M.G.  (lieutenant-Qovemor  of  British 
Guiana) :  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  call  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  many  advantages  offered  by  the  Colony  of 
British  Guiana  for  the  investment  of  capital  and  the  employment 
of  labour.  The  short  time  at  my  disposal  will  indeed  compel  me 
to  limit  myself  to  a  mere  statement  of  facts  and  figures ;  other- 
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wise  it  would  certainly  be  agreeable  to  myself,  and  might  not  be 
thought  inappropriate,  to  give  a  fuller  and  more  picturesque 
description  of  a  Colony  of  memorable  interest  to  the  student  of 
English  history,  from  its  connection  with  the  Imperial  enter- 
prises of  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  and  other  great  adventurers  of  a 
great  age.  Mr.  Fowler  will,  I  hope,  allow  me  at  the  outset  to 
take  exception  to  his  fancy  that  **  the  West  Indies  are  looked 
upon  as  the  private  preserves  of  a  few,  and  that  there  is  not 
much  for  outsiders  to  get  out  of  them."  So  far  as  concerns 
British  Guiana,  it  is  my  main  object  to  show  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  for  outsiders  to  get  out  of  the  development  of  our  resources. 
In  the  statistics  given  by  Mr.  Fowler  to  indicate  the  trading 
importance  of  the  West  Indies  he  has  estimated  the  area  of  the 
group,  including  British  Guiana  and  British  Honduras,  to  be 
128,727  square  miles.  Of  this  territory  British  Guiana  cajmot 
claim  less  than  109,000  square  miles.  So  long  as  the  boundaries 
of  the  Colony  remain  undetermined,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to 
define  its  area  with  accuracy,  but,  in  the  meantime,  the  generally- 
accepted  estimate  is  109,000  square  miles.  When  the  time  comes 
for  the  boundaries  of  the  Colony  to  be  definitely  adjusted — and  it 
is  the  constant  and  earnest  wish  of  the  Colonists  that  that  time 
may  not  long  be  delayed — the  area  of  the  Colony  will  probably 
be  found  to  be  approximately  120,000  square  miles,  the 
collective  area  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  If  I  add 
that  of  this  territory  only  about  150  square  miles^the  area  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight — are  beneficially  occupied,  it  will  be  unnecessary 
for  me  to  argue  at  length  that  British  Guiana  offers  a  sufficient 
area  for  the  investment  of  capital  and  the  employment  of  labour. 
As  an  encouragement  to  the  investment  of  capital  in  the  exploita- 
tion of  this  large  territory,  let  me  give  a  few  indications  of  the 
fertility  and  resources  of  the  occupied  area.  A  few  years  ago 
the  value  of  the  imports  of  the  Colony  amounted  to  over 
£2,000,000,  and  of  the  exports  to  £3,000,000 ;  but  the  recent  fall 
in  the  price  of  sugar  has  necessarily  reduced  the  volume  of  trade. 
There  are,  however,  many  indications  of  returning  prosperity, 
and  the  measures  which  are  being  adopted  in  the  Colony  for  the 
development  of  its  territorial  resources  and  the  promotion  of  its 
new  industries  will,  it  is  confidently  believed,  restore  the  volume 
of  trade  to  the  figures  of  the  most  prosperous  period  of  its 
fortunes.  The  revenue  of  the  Colony  for  the  current  financial 
year  is  estimated  at  about  £500,000,  and  is  expected  fully  to 
cover  the  expenditure.    The  capital  of  the  Colony,  the  city  of 
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Georgetown — as  you,  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  who  know  it,  will 
admit — ^is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  finest  and  most  important  city 
of  the  West  Indian  groap,  and  I  will  even  venture  to  say  that  in 
the  beauty  of  its  streets  and  gardens,  and  in  the  adequacy  of  its 
public  and  private  buildings,  Georgetown  will  compare  favour- 
ably with  the  fairest  cities  of  the  Colonial  Empire.  I  will  only 
add  as  a  homely,  but  intelligible,  indication  of  prosperity,  that  in 
the  Government  Savings  Banks  over  £200,000  stand  to  the  credit 
of  depositors.  Of  this  amount  about  one-half  is  to  the  credit  of 
East  Indian  immigrants,  while  the  other  moiety  represents  the 
savings  of  the  industrial  classes  of  the  general  community.  Such 
indications  as  these  seem  to  justify  the  hope  that  British  Guiana 
may  be  found  a  fair  field  for  the  investment  of  capital  and  the 
employment  of  labour.  The  fortunes  of  the  Colony  hitherto  have 
been  almost  wholly  dependent  on  sugar.  Sugar,  as  Lord 
Beaconsfield  has  observed  in  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  his 
political  works,  although  a  product  of  industry  which  serves 
equally  to  soothe  infancy  and  charm  old  age,  has  often  been  the 
cause  of  great  commercial  and  political  discbsters.  Fortunately, 
British  Guiana  has  been  spared  the  ruin  and  havoc  which,  as  Mr. 
Fowler  has  pointed  out,  have  followed  the  depression  of  the 
sugar  industry  in  many  of  the  West  India  Islands.  No  one 
acquainted  with  the  history  and  circumstances  of  Demerara,  can 
doubt  that  the  superior  fortunes  of  the  Colony  are  due  to  the 
courage  and  judgment  of  the  capitalists  who  hold  invest- 
ments in  its  sugar  industry.  There  are  sugar  -  producing 
Colonies  in  which  estates  are  nominally  the  property  of  adven- 
turers without  capital,  and  in  which  the  sale  of  an  estate  is 
merely  a  transfer  of  liabilities  from  one  speculative  adventurer  to 
another.  This  is  not  the  case  in  British  Guiana,  where  the 
independent  resources  of  wealthy  proprietors  have  enabled  them 
to  pass  in  comparative  safety  through  the  ungenial  season  of 
adversity  which  for  a  time  imperilled  their  fortunes  and  threatened 
the  abandonment  of  a  large  area  of  Colonial  territory.  If,  as  Mr. 
Fowler  has  observed,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  sugar 
cane  can  be  profitably  grown,  in  spite  of  beet  subsidised  with  a 
bounty,  by  reduced  expenses  and  improved  processes  of  manu- 
facture, it  is  certaialy  to  the  proprietors  of  British  Guiana  that  so 
happy  a  result  is  largely  due.  But  while  the  intelligent  and 
judicious  energy  of  the  planting  body  has,  it  is  hoped,  secured 
the  permanent  and  profitable  cultivation  under  sugar  cane  of  the 
territory  under  present  occupation,  there  remains  as  a  field  for 
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the  investment  of  fresh  capital,  the  vast  area  of  onexploited  land 
to  which  I  desire  to  call  attention.  The  development  of  these 
territorial  resources  it  is  the  constant  aim  of  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment and  Legislature  to  promote  by  offering  every  facility  to 
capital  and  labour.  For  agricultural  purposes  land  can  be  bought 
at  the  upset  price  of  one  dollar  (4s.  2d.)  an  acre,  or  leased  at  a 
rental  of  three  stivers  (about  2^d.)  an  acre.  Conditional  free 
grants  are  also  made  by  the  Legislature  on  application.  In  a 
recent  case  the  Court  of  Policy  entertained  an  application  for  a 
grant  of  3,500  acres  on  condition  that  within  five  years  an  amount 
equal  to  lOs.  an  acre  shall  be  spent  on  permanent  improvements 
on  the  land,  inclusive  of  the  cost  of  erection  of  buildings ;  and  I 
am  confident  that  the  Colony  will  be  ready  to  consider  any 
ipesonable  proposal  which  maybe  made  by  bond  fide  capitalists 
^r  the  opening  up  of  the  territory.  I  need  hardly  add  that  it  is 
not  only  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  Colony  which  we  de- 
sire to  develop.  Begulations  have  been  recently  framed  under 
the  Crown  Lands  Ordinances  to  facilitate  equally  the  exploita- 
tion of  its  extensive  forests  and  mineral  resources.  And  now  let 
me  pass  on  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  all-important  question  of 
labour.  The  population  of  our  territory,  extending,  as  I  have 
shown,  over  an  area  of  above  100,000  square  miles,  is  estimated  at 
about  300,000.  Of  this  population  about  20,000  are  West  Lidian 
aborigines,  who,  except  as  boatmen,  cannot  be  considered  as 
generally  available  for  industrial  purposes  :  nearly  50,000  reside 
in  Georgetown.  It  may  be  stated  that  the  population  of  the 
Colony  available  for  the  cultivation  and  exploitation  of  the  land 
does  not  much  exceed  200,000.  Of  these  about  100,000  are  African 
descendants,  and  about  the  same  number  East  Indian  inmiigrants. 
There  are  some  12,000  Portuguese  in  the  Colony — an  industrious 
section  of  the  communityi  many  of  whom  are  engaged  in  outdoor 
labour,  but  they  work  generally  for  themselves,  and  look  chiefly 
to  trade  for  their  fortunes.  The  African  descendcmts — generally 
designated  in  the  Colony  as  "bla.cks,"  and '* coloured"  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  East  Indian  inunigrants,  known  as  "  coolies" 
— are,  as  a  rule,  of  poweriul  physique,  and  admirably  adequate 
for  all  kinds  of  agricultural,  forest,  or  mining  labour.  So  far 
as  my  own  experience  goes,  the  African  descendant  is  not  more 
indolent  than  the  white  race  in  any  part  of  the  world,  but  in 
Demerara  this  section  of  the  population  are  not  always  available 
when  their  services  are  sought  by  the  employers  of  labour, 
for  a  reason  which  is  in  no  way  to  their  discredit.    After  the 
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abolition  of  slavery,  the  liberated  people  exerted  themselves 
with  surprising  energy  and  intelligence  to  acquire  the  land  of 
embarrassed  proprietors,  and  a  large  number  of  considerable 
estates  were  purchased  collectively  by  the  liberated  slaves 
who  had  formerly  worked  upon  them.  These  estates,  now 
called  villages,  are  held  by  the  proprietors  under  peculiar 
conditions  of  tenure,  partly  in  undivided  shares  and  partly 
in  allotments  purchased  by  individuals  from  the  community. 
Distributed  among  the  sugar  estates,  they  form  the  princi- 
pal source  from  which  the  estates  obtain  native  labour.  It 
not  unnaturally  happens  that  at  the  very  time  when  there  is  an 
active  demand  for  kbbour  on  the  sugar  estates  the  villagers  are 
frequently  found  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  their  individual 
allotments  or  on  the  public  works  of  •  the  community.  It 
willy  therefore,  easily  be  understood  that  numerically  the  African 
descendants  are  wholly  inadequate  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
occupied  area  of  the  Colony :  much  less  can  they  be  reUed  upon 
as  a  sufficient  source  from  which  labour  Can  be  drawn  for  the 
exploitation  of  the  vast  unoccupied  area.  To  supplement  their 
labour  supply,  the  proprietors  of  sugar  estates  have  for  many 
years  spent  large  sums  for  the  introduction  of  East  Indian  coolies, 
with  the  result  that  the  Colony  now  contains  a  resident  popula- 
tion of  about  110,000  East  Indians.  Mr.  Fowler  has  justly 
appreciated  the  importance  of  a  steady  supply  of  labour  from  this 
source,  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  such  a  supply 
is  a  principal  condition  upon  which  the  existence  of  the  sugar 
industry  depends.  It  is  equally  certain  that  in  any  scheme 
which  may  be  devised  for  the  opening  up  of  the  territory  of 
British  Guianai  the  supply  of  labour  by  immigration  must  be 
considered  as  indispensable.  My  limit  of  time — already,  I  fear, 
exhausted — makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  enter  upon  the  question 
of  the  cost  of  East  Indian  coolie  labour  in  British  Guiana,  but  it 
is  certain  thai^  the  terms  upon  which  such  labour  is  obtained  are 
such  as  to  enable  the  planters  to  compete  in  the  sugar  industry 
with  the  most  favoured  sugar-producing  countries,  and  I  conclude 
that  capitalists  disposed  to  look  to  the  Colony  as  a  field  for 
investment  may  safely  rely  upon  the  same  source.  So  far  as 
British  Guiana  is  concerned,  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  the  West 
Indies  can  be  considered  as  a  land  of  promise  for  English  field 
labour,  or,  indeed,  for  white  labour  at  all  otherwise  than  in  the 
way  of  control  and  management.  The  opinion  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Fowler,  that  the  sugar  industry  requires  capital,  local  experience, 
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and  coloured  labour,  seems  to  me  applicable  to  every  industry 
upon  which  the  opening  up  of  tropical  countries  depends.    And 
here  I  would  say  just  one  word  about  coloured  labour,  conceAing 
which  many  absurd  ideas  are  entertained  and  published.    It  is 
often  said    that    coloured    labour   is    not    reliable;    that   the 
black  or  coloured  man — East  Indian  or  West  Indian — cannot  be 
depended  on.    I  have  lived  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
•  countries  dependent  chiefly  or  wholly  on  coloured  labour,  and  it  is 
my  belief  that  the  labour  of  the  coloured  man  is  as  reliable  as  the 
labour  of  the  white  man,  under  similar  conditions,  in  any  part  of 
the  world.    Let  me  ask  you  to  consider  that  for  the  cheap  com- 
modities of  the  breakfast  table,  for  instance — tea,  coffee,  cocoa, 
sugar,  &c. — ^we  are  dependent  on  coloured  labour;  and  if  these 
commodities  are  placed  within  easy  reach  of  the  poorest  of  our 
people,  it  is  really  not  so  much  to  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer 
that  we  are  indebted  as  to  the  cheapness  and  efficiency  of  coloured 
labour.    It  is,  let  me  repeat,  to  capital,  local  experience,  and  a 
steady  supply  of  coloured  labour — either  from  the  Eastern  or  the 
Western  World— that  we  must  look  for  the  opening  up  of  our 
Colony.    I  regret  that  I  must  leave  unsaid  much  that  might  well 
be  said  on  the  subject  of  the  resources  of  the  Colony,  but  I  cannot 
pass  over  without  notice  th6  gold  industry.    Sir  Walter  Baleigh, 
in  his  "  Discoverie  of  the  Golden  Empire  of  Guiana,"  says  that, 
"  Where  there  is  store  of  gold  it  is  in  effect  needless  to  remember 
other  commodities  for  trade."    The  Colony,  while  not  neglecting 
other  commodities  for  trade,  does  undoubtedly  watch  the  increas- 
ing importance  of  the  gold  industry  with  eager  interest.    In  1884 
the  value  of  the  gold  exported  from  the  Colony  amotmted  to 
£1,000 ;  in  1889  it  amounted  to  £110,000,  and  the  prospects  of 
the  present  year  are  in  every  way  encouraging.    Hitherto  all  the 
gold  exported  has  been  the  produce  of  "placers,"  or  surface 
claims;  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  quartz  mining  will 
shortly  be  undertaken,  with  profitable  results.    It  is  now  just 
300  years  since  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  by  his  "  Discoverie  of  Guiana/' 
attracted  to  South  America  the  eyes  of  the  great  commercial 
adventurers  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.    In  Guiana  they 
hoped  to  find  that  El  Dorado  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  was 
the  dream  of  many  ambitious  spirits  and  the  motive  of  nany 
romantic  and  heroic  enterprises.     Let  me  conclude  my  remarks 
by  expressing  a  hope  that  it  may  be  reserved  for  us,  in  the  reign 
of  a  greater  Queen  and  Empress,  to  prove  that  British  Guiana,  if 
not  the  El  Dorado  of  the  hopes  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  a 
real  golden  land  of  prosperity  and  plenty. 
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Colonel  J.  G.  Bussell  :   It  is  with  considerable  diffidence  I 
respond  to  the  kind  invitation  to  address  you  on  this  subject,  a 
subject  of  which  I  have  only  the  superficial  knowledge  gained 
during  a  pleasant  visit  to  the  West  Indies  last  winter.    During 
that  exceedingly  delightful  visit  I  enjoyed  much  of  the  legendary 
hospitality  of  the  country.     So  many  gentlemen  opened  not  only 
their  houses  but  their  hearts  to  the  visitor,  and  I  had  so  many 
opportunities  of  gaining  information,  that  before  I  left  Kingston 
I  felt  in  the  position  of  the  looker-on  who  really  ought  to  see  a 
great  deal  of  the  game.    In  reference  to  the  special  point  on 
which  Mr.  Fowler  asks  for  corroboration,  I  can  only  say  that  I 
have  served  for  a  considerable  time  in  India  and  the  Cape,  and 
have  seen  a  good  deal  of  Ceylon  and  other  Colonies.    I  have 
never  visited  Australia  or  America,  but  I  have  many  friends  and 
connections  there.    The  opinion  I  have  formed  is  that  these 
great  Colonies  of  ours  are  a  kind  of  lucky-bag.     Some  men 
who  are  gifted  with  extraordinary  ability,  or  who  have  a  great 
amount  of  good  fortune,  pull  out  great  prizes;  but   for  one 
man  who  succeeds,  how  many  more  are  there  who,  I  won't 
say  fail,  but  who  gain  a  livelihood  meagre  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  labour  they  have  devoted  to  it  and  the  hardships  they 
have  probably  gone  through.     From  what  I  saw  of  Jamaica, 
and  learned  from  sources  placed  at  my  disposal,  I  am  convinced 
that  young  men  who  go  out  there,  and  who  have  common  sense 
and  decent  constitutions,  and  are  of  temperate  habits,  would, 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities  so  clearly  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Fowler,  always  make  a  very  reasonable  living  and  accumulate  a 
reasonable  competence  in  the  course  of  a  reasonable  number  of 
years.    The  great  bugbear,  of  course,  is  yellow  fever  and  other 
tropical  complaints.  I  must  say  I  heard  very  little  of  yellow  fever. 
Certainly,  I  met  a  great  many  people  who  had  lived  in  Jamaica  all 
their  lives,  and  who  had  there  brought  up  families  just  as  strong 
and  well-grown  as  many  families  in  England,  and  I  should  say  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  bad  results  to  the  health  of  anyone  who  goes 
out  to  the  West  Indies  and  lives  carefully  and  as  people  ought  to 
live  in  tropical  climates.    I  may  mention  that  the  average  mortality 
of  the  European  troops  in  Jamaica  is  only  8  per  1,000.  In  England 
it  is  a  little  over  6  per  1,000.    Thus  the  difference  is  not  very 
great.    Moreover  (and  in  this  I  shall  be  supported  by  medical 
opinion),  I  venture  to  say  that  the  troops  in  Jamaica  are  not 
placed  under  the  best  conditions — certainly  not  in  as  good  con- 
ditions for  health,  other  things  being  equal,  as  the  troops  at 
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home.  Patting  aside  trade  inducements,  therefore,  every  other 
inducement  seems  to  exist  for  making  Jamaica  a  yery  eligible 
place  for  young  Englishmen  to  settle  in.  There  is  certainly  no 
pleasanter,  no  more  genial  society,  than  is  to  be  found  among  the 
planters  and  the  European  population  of  the  island.  There  are  a 
great  many  recognised  sources  of  amusement,  and  others  still 
remain  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  not  sufficiently  worked,  and 
some  of  which,  such  as  fishing  in  the  river  and  sea,  have  great 
capabihties  of  development.  Finally,  there  are  all  the  resourcoB 
and  facilities  of  civiUsation,  such  as  post-offices,  telegraphs,  rail- 
roads, &c.  There  is  one  point  which  impressed  me  much,  and 
with  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  you  are  familiar,  viz.,  the  great  hold 
which  our  American  cousins  are  getting  in  Jamaica,  and,  I  dare 
say,  in  other  of  our  West  Indian  possessions.  The  opinion  I 
formed — ^not  from  my  own  observation  alone,  but  from  the  ex- 
pressions of  many  informants — was  that,  if  England  does  not 
supply  the  energy  and  the  capital,  and  send  young  Engliahmen 
to  take  advantage  of  the  unoccupied  portions  of  Jamaica,  in  the 
course  of  another  ten  years  all  the  land  will  be  taken  up  by 
Americans,  and  England  will  have  lost  the  chance  she  now  has 
of  herself  developing  that  great  island.  I  entirely  agree  with 
everything  Mr.  Fowler  has  said  in  his  very  interesting  paper. 

Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock  :  I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  thanking  Mr.  Fowler  for  the  great  pleasure  which  his  interest- 
ing paper  has  given  to  me,  a6  well  as  to  others.  Mr.  Fowler  has 
dealt  with  a  great  many  subjects  relating  to  a  great  many  Colonies, 
and  I  feel  that,  at  this  late  hour,  I  cannot  follow  him  and  deal 
with  them  in  the  manner  they  deserve  to  be  dealt  with.  I  con- 
fess I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  is  Mr.  Fowler  in  regard  to  the 
success  which  is  likely  to  await  young  men  going  out  with  jSSOO 
to  £1,000.  I  fear  the  majority  would  come  home,  in  the  course 
of  five  years,  minus  the  £500  or  £1,000.  At  the  same  time,  I  do 
not  doubt  that,  here  and  there — certainly,  I  believe,  in  Jamaica 
and  in  Trinidad — there  is  room  for  Europeans,  in  connection  with 
certain  industries,  to  settle  and  earn  a  fair  living ;  but  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  large  opening  for  young  men  from  Europe. 
Labour  is  the  whole  crux  of  the  West  Indian  problem  at  the 
present  time.  What  is  required  is  population  ;  and  the  European 
element  can  only  be  the  element  which  directs  and  guides  the 
coloured  labour  employed  in  tropical  countries.  We  have  already 
seen  the  enormous  advantages  which  accrue  to  the  Colonies  by 
introducing  Indian  labour,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  anybody 
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who  has  any  knowledge  of  British  Guiana  or  Trinidad  will  for  a 
moment  doubt  that  their  present  prosperity  is  entirely  due  to  the 
Indian  inmiigration  carried  on  for  the  last  thirty  years.  I  think 
that  wise  and  prudent  men  will  be  rather  guided  by  what  has 
brought  about  prosperity  in  the  past,  and  I  feel  sure  that  no  wiser 
course  can  be  taken  than  by  encouraging  this  labour.  I  quite 
concur  in  thinking  that  the  onus  of  introducing  that  immigration 
so  far  has  fallen  too  heavily  on  the  sugar  estates.  They  have 
had  to  bear  the  bulk  of  the  cost — almost,  in  fact,  the  whole  cost 
— ^for,  although  the  Government  contributes  one-third,  the  great 
proportion  of  that  is  raised  from  the  sugar  estates,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  the  whole  population  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  immigra- 
tion. Even  the  black  labour  benefits  by  it.  Lord  Carnarvon  has 
told  us  these  coolies  leave  districts  where  they  earn  2d.  a  day  and 
go  to  districts  where  they  earn  Is.  They  leave  India  in  a  state 
of  semi-starvation,  and  anyone  who  has  seen  them  after  they  have 
been  settled  awhile  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  improvement 
of  their  condition.  Those,  indeed,  who  have  seen  the  growing 
generation  must  feel  there  is  a  great  future  in  store  for  the  West 
Indies  when  that  population  is  ready  to  carry  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  land.  In  regard  to  Federation,  I  quite  agree  that  the  plan 
is  most  desirable,  but  I  would  caution  the  Colonial  Office  against 
repeating  the  mistake  they  made  a  few  years  ago.  They  must 
not  endeavour  to  rush  the  Colonies.  It  must  take  time  and  must 
be  approached  cautiously.  The  proper  step,  I  think,  would  be 
for  the  Colonial  Office  to  suggest  a  General  Council  of  the  West 
Indian  Colonies.  There  might  be  two  representatives  from  each 
Colony,  one  official  and  the  other  non-official,  and  they  might 
discuss  matters  in  which  all  the  Colonies  are  equally  interested 
— such  as  subsidies  to  the  royal  mail  service,  subsidies  to 
steamers  to  the  United  States,  and  the  subsidies  to  the  electric 
telegraph.  When  they  got  together,  other  matters  would,  no 
doubt,  be  found  in  which  they  had  a  common  interest.  I 
think  such  a  gathering  would  be  a  stepping-stone  to  Federa- 
tion. If  they  were  federated  and  could  speak  as  one  Colony, 
instead  of  as  separate  sticks  in  a  bundle,^I  have  no  doubt 
they  would  be  listened  to  and  get  greater  justice  than 
they  do  now.  Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  silver  cur- 
rency in  the  West  Indies.  It  will  be  news  to  many  to  hear  that 
during  the  last  ten  years  one  bank  alone  has  sent  £700,000  in  silver 
coinage  from  this  country  to  the  West  Indies,  and  that  the  pirofit 
which  the  British  Government  made  on  this  sum  could  not  have 
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been  less  than  £175,000.  It  is  not  quite  nice,  I  think,  that  Great 
Britain  should  be  taking  in  this  way  a  matter  of  £15,000  or 
£20,000  a  year  out  of  the  Colonies  as  profit.  Mind  you,  their  cur- 
rency laws  have  been  practically  forced  on  them  at  the  dictation 
of  the  Colonial  Office.  I  think  the  Mint,  if  they  were  in  a 
position  to  make  terms,  would  be  glad  to  give  them  half  the 
profit,  and  that  that  would  be  a  fair  thing  to  ask.  I  feel  quite 
sure  that  the  more  these  Colonies  are  known  the  more  people 
will  be  satisfied  that  they  possess  the  germs  of  great  prosperity, 
and  that  there  are  probably  no  tropical  countries  in  the  world 
which  have  such  great  natural  advantages  as  our  West  India 
Colonies. 

Mr.  D.  MoBBis,  F.L.S. :  I  desire  to  add  my  personal  thanks  to 
my  friend  Mr.  Fowler  for  discussing  in  so  interesting  a  manner 
the  circumstances  of  capital  and  labour  in  the  West  Indies.  Mr. 
Fowler  was  long  and  honourably  cozmected  with  the  Colony  of 
British  Honduras,  and  he  accomplished  there  the  remarkable 
feat  of  traversing,  at  considerable  risk  to  himself  and  his  com- 
panions, the  unexplored  portions  of  the  Colony  from  the  frontier 
to  the  Cockscomb  Mountains.  His  account  of  the  journey  was 
afterwards  published,  and  led  to  much  interest  being  taken  in  the 
mineral  and  agricultural  resources  of  the  country.  British  Hon- 
duras, if  once  it  were  properly  opened,  possesses  excellent  lands 
suitable  for  coffee  growing ;  and  if  coffee  cultivation  should  die 
out  in  the  East  Indies  the  high  lands  of  British  Honduras  would 
prove  most  valuable  for  this  remunerative  industry.  At  Trinidad 
Mr.  Fowler  has  very  ably  assisted  Sir  William  Bobinson  in 
developing  industries  in  that  island,  and  more  especially  in 
regard  to  the  work  of  the  Central  Board  of  Agriculture.  Tbia 
Board  and  its  local  branches  will  undoubtedly  do  much  good,  not 
only  by  directly  encouraging  industries,  but  by  bringing  persona 
engaged  in  them  into  contact  with  the  best  markets  for  the  pro- 
duce in  this  country  and  in  the  United  States.  I  would  here  call 
special  attention  to  the  Agricultural  Record,  which  is  the  official 
journal  of  the  Central  Agricultural  Board  of  Trinidad.  This  is  a 
monthly  publication  containing  very  valuable  hints  in  regard  to 
tropical  industries;  and  I  feel  sure  it  would  be  of  great  service  to 
the  West  Indies  if  every  island  issued  so  excellent  a  record  for 
the  use  of  those  embarking  in  new  or  desirous  of  improving  old 
and  well-established  industries.  With  the  general  conclusiona 
of  Mr.  Fowler's  paper  it  is  difficult  to  disagree.  There  are,, 
however,   some  points  to  which    exception    might    be    taken. 
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and  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock  in  think- 
ing that  European  settlers  in  the  West  Indies  with  little 
or  no  capital  would  be  likely  to  meet  with  much  to  disappoint 
and  discourage  them.  The  climate  would  be  against  continued 
labour  in  the  fields,  and  in  other  ways  a  class  of  "poor  whites  " 
would  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  competing  with  negro 
labour.  Several  attempts,  I  believe,  have  been  made  to  intro- 
duce European  settlers  to  Jamaica  and  other  islands  in  the  West 
Indies.  It  would  be  well  to  carefully  examine  the  results  of 
these  experiments,  and  find  out  exactly  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  settlers  dwindling  away  one  by  one,  until  now  hardly  one  is 
left.  It  is  quite  possible  the  experiments  were  badly  planned, 
and  were  destined  to  fail  from  the  first.  The  fact,  however, 
remains  that  in  several  instances  the  results  were  the  same,  in 
Bpite  of  cheap  land,  a  comparatively  healthy  climate,  and  good 
seasons.  From  my  own  experience  of  the  West  Indies,  the 
Europeans  likely  to  succeed  there  are  those  possessing  capital 
and  energy,  and  capable  of  controlUng  negro  labour  on  a  mode- 
rately large  scale.  The  introduction  of  whites  depending  chiefly 
for  success  upon  manual  labour  would,  I  fear,  be  unwise,  and 
lead  to  nothing  but  disappointment  and  loss.  In  regard  to  negro 
labour  in  the  West  Indies,  it  is  true  that  in  some  islands  it  is 
insufficient  to  support  large  industries ;  and  even  in  some  islands 
like  Jamaica,  where  there  is  a  comparatively  large  negro  popula- 
tion, some  localities  suffer  considerably  at  times  for  want  of 
labour.  I  fear  that  the  system  of  education  which  we  have 
inaugurated  there  has  much  to  do  with  the  withdrawal  of  the 
negro  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  education  we  give  the 
negro  is  calculated  in  every  way  to  dissociate  him  from  field 
labour,  and  to  lead  him  to  look  upon  it  as  a  degradation  instead 
of  honourable  toil.  Industrial  schools  should  largely  replace 
the  present  elementary  schools  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
children  should  be  led  from  the  first  to  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  elementary  treatment  of  the  soil  and  the  growth  of 
plants.  So  far,  I  fear,  it  is  quite  the  other  way.  Again,  the 
facility  with  which  the  negro  can  obtain  land  and  cut  down  valu- 
able timber  to  grow  a  few  bananas  and  yams  is  another 
means  of  diverting  negro  labour  from  regular  industries ;  and, 
moreover,  it  is  a  system  which  tends  to^  destroy  the  resources  of 
the  country  and  lead  to  the  permanent  impoverishment  of  the 
soil.  At  present  the  negro  pays  perhaps  nothing^at  most  a  mere 
nominal  sum — ^for  the  right  of  exhausting  some  of  the  finest  lands 
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in  the  West  Indies.  The  land  is  only  cultivated  for  a  year  or 
two,  and  then  it  is  abandoned.  Such  a  system  is  most  wasteful, 
not  only  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  islands  themselves,  but 
also  of  the  capabilities  of  the  negro,  who  would  otherwise  devote 
himself  to  permanent  industries.  At  this  late  hour  it  is 
impossible  to  discuss  the  other  points  which  suggest  themselves 
for  notice.  I  will  only  state  that  there  is  certainly  more  life 
and  energy  exhibited  in  the  treatment  of  West  Indian  industries 
of  late  years,  and  this  is  apparent,  not  only  as  regards  hnit 
and  other  new  industries,  but  also  as  regards  sugar.  The 
very  interesting  experiments  carried  on  in  regard  to  diffusion, 
EUid  in  regard  to  improved  methods  of  cultivating  and  manu- 
facturing sugar,  are  all  hopeful  signs  which  deserve  to  be  duly 
recognised.  Becently,  at  Barbados,  the  discovery  by  Professor 
Harrison  and  Mr.  Bovell  of  seedling  sugar  canes  possesses  world- 
wide interest,  and  these  investigators  deserve  great  ci'edit  for 
what  they  have  done.  The  results  of  their  discovery  have  been 
keenly  followed  on  this  side,  and  confirmed  by  independent 
investigation.  There  now  can  be  no  doubt  that  new  varieties  of 
sugar  canes  can  be  raised  from  seed,  and  the  yield  of  canes  raised 
to  a  higher  standard  than  ever  attained  before.  In  conclusion, 
I  have  only  to  express  the  earnest  hope  that  these  valuable 
possessions  of  ours  in  the  West  Indies  may  eventually  become 
the  home  of  large  and  prosperous  industries. 

The  Bev.  D.  J.  East  (Jamaica) :  I  wish  in  the  first  place  to 
corroborate  all  that  Mr.  Fowler  has  said  in  reference  to  the 
climate  of  Jamaica,  and  I  think  I  am  well  warranted  in  bearing 
testimony  to  it.  I  have  lived  in  Jamaica  for  38  years,  having 
now  reached  my  75th  year,  and  I  am  still  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  good  measure  of  health,  and  intend  very  shortly  to  return  to 
the  Colony.  I  have  the  highest  opinion  of  the  climate  of  Jamaica. 
I  see  here  gentlemen  who  have  lived  there  for  45  years,  and 
lived,  too,  in  connection  with  its  planting  interests.  The  main 
thing  in  regard  to  the  climate  is,  I  am  convinced,  self-manage- 
ment. If  men  know  how  to  manage  themselves,  |  believe  they 
may  live  as  well,  as  healthily,  and  as  long  in  Jamaica  as  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  I  have  seen  young  men  go  out,  and  fade  and 
pass  away  from  the  scene,  but  I  have  known  something  of  their 
manner  of  life,  their  self-neglect,  their  disregard  of  the  laws  of 
health,  and  of  their  not  considering  the  difference  between  a 
temperate  and  a  tropical  climate.  I  would  rejoice  to  see  a  large 
increase  of  the  European  element  of  our  population.^  My  life 
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has  been  mostly  identified  with  the  black  and  colonred  races,  but 
there  is  no  man  who  would  rejoice  more  than  I  should  to  see, 
even  in  the  interest  of  other  sections  of  the  community,  a  large 
incre€bse  of  our  European  population.  I  listened  with  great 
interest  to  what  has  been  said  with  reference  to  the  capability 
of  our  sugar  estates  competing  even  with  beetroot  sugar 
cultivation.  I  remember  many  years  ago  that  the  price  of  sugar 
was  nearly  as  low  as  it  has  been  of  recent  years.  I  was  at  that 
time  personally  intimate  with  the  late  Mr.  Sewell,  one  of  our 
largest  and  most  successful  cultivators,  and  while  he  was  deploring 
the  low  prices,  I  said,  '^  You  are  making  your  estates  pay."  He 
said,  "Yes.  I  am  liberal  to  my  land,  and  my  land  is  liberal  to 
me.'*  He  was  a  resident  proprietor;  he  had  ample  capital  to 
work  his  estates  with,  and  even  at  the  lowest  prices  he  was  able 
to  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  I  believe  that  under 
the  same  conditions — the  possession  of  capital,  skill  in  cultivation, 
suitable  machinery  for  the  sugar  manufacture — under  these  con- 
ditions I  agree  with  Mr.  Fowler,  that  our  sugar  estates  may  still 
be  made  to  pay.  Mr.  Fowler  stated  the  rate  of  interest  at  from 
8  to  10  per  cent.  Just  before  I  left,  notice  was  given  by  the 
management  of  the  Colonial  Bank  that  the  rate  of  interest  would 
be  reduced  to  6  per  cent.,  and  the  bank  rate  is,  I  believe,  the 
standard  throughout  the  island.  I  hope  when  I  return  I  shall 
find  that  promise  has  been  fulfilled.  I  noticed  with  interest 
what  Mr.  Morris  said  in  reference  to  the  present  system  of 
education.  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  the  length  he  might  perhaps 
go  in  depreciation  of  the  present  system.  It  is  far  from  perfect. 
It  needs  much  to  amend  it.  It  has  been  my  earnest  endeavour 
to  promote  improvement  in  the  system.  For  two  years  I  sat  on 
a  Government  Commission  in  connection  with  our  juvenile 
population,  and  one  of  the  strongest  points  it  was  my  privilege  to 
advocate  was  the  establishment  of  industrial  schools.  It  is  no 
fault  of  the  educationists  of  the  Colony  that  such  schools  were 
not  established  years  ago.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  our  present 
Governor  (Sir  Henry  Blake)  is  taking  up  this  subject,  and  I  hope 
on  my  return  to  find  that  progress  has  been  made  in  that 
direction ;  in  fact,  I  know  that  efforts  are  being  made  with  that 
view.    I  thank  Mr.  Fowler  for  his  valuable  paper. 

The  Chairman  :  Our  usual  hour  for  closing  is  past,  and  I  will 
now  ask  you  to  join  with  me  in  giving  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Fowler  for  his  excellent  paper. 

Mr.  Fowler  :  I  am  glad  to  find  that  there  seem  to  be  so  few 
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o.riticisms  to  answer — in  fact,  I  think  I  may  claim  that  the  Gomi 
xs  practically  with  me.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  education 
that  has  been  so  pointedly  referred  to,  I  have  always  maintained 
that  there  were  three  parts  of  a  man  to  be  educated — first,  bis 
moral  being ;  secondly,  his  mind  ;  and,  thirdly,  his  hands ;  and  I 
am  in  hopes  that  industrial  training  in  Trinidad,  as  also  in 
Jamaica,  will  be  carried  out,  and  that  all  the  resources  oi  the 
Government  will  not  continue  to  be  devoted  to  the  mere  educa- 
tion of  the  mind,  but  that  a  plot  of  ground  may  be  attached  to 
each  pubUc  school  where  children  can  be  taught  the  use  of  a  hoe 
or  how  to  prune  a  tree,  or  a  workshop  be  established  in  which 
the  use  of  the  tools  are  taught  that  the  children  are  likely  to 
require  in  after  life.  I  beg  now  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Chairman.  I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  Sir  Henry  Barkly 
has  occupied  the  position  of  Her  Majesty's  representative  in 
various  Colonies  in  nearly  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  not  only 
with  advantage  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  Colonies;  but  to  the 
Empire  at  large.  I  may  add  that  Sir  Henry  Barkly  is  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  pillars  of  the  Boyal  Colonial 
Institute. 

The  Chairman  formally  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and  the 
proceedings  terminated. 
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SEVENTEENTH    ANNUAL  CONVERSAZIONE. 

PoB  fourteen  yean  successiTe  ConTeisazioni  were  held  by  permission  of  the 
Council  on  Education  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  but  want  of  space 
precluded  the  providing  of  cloak-room  acconmiodation,  and  the  authorities 
found  it  necessary  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  tickets.  The  Koyal  Albert  Hall  and 
adjacent  Conservatoty  were  consequently  engaged  for  the  Conversazioni  of 
1388  and  1889,  but  the  removal  of  the  latter  adjunct  rendered  it  unsuitable 
lor  subsequent  gatherings.  Under  these  circumstances,  application  was  made 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  for  permission  to  use  the  Natural  His- 
tory Museum  in  Cromwell  Koad,  and  this  request  was  acceded  to.  In  the 
absence  of  artificial  light,  except  in  the  Central  Hall  and  British  Saloon,  which 
were  partially  provided  with  gas  fittings,  it  became  necessary  to  make  tem- 
ponuy  arrangements  for  additional  lighting.  On  the  Society  of  Arts  being 
conceded  a  similar  privilege,  joint  contracts  were  accepted  by  the  two  institu- 
tions for  adding  to  the  fittings  in  the  central  part  of  the  building,  and  for 
illominating  the  Bird  Gallery  and  the  Fossil  Mammalia  Gallery,  by  means  of 
electricity,  for  two  nights ;  additional  cloak-room  accommodation  was  also 
arranged  for.  As  the  Museum  had  never  been  applied  to  a  similar  purpose, 
it  was  obviously  no  easy  matter  to  foresee  certain  matters  of  detail  which  only 
e^qperience  could  suggest,  but  visitors  had  every  facility  for  seeing  their  friends 
from  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  admiring  the  beautiful  and  interesting 
objects  on  view.  The  band  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  performed,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  C.  Thomas,  in  the  Central  Hall,  and  that  of  the  Royal 
Horse  Guards  (Blues),  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  Godfrey,  in  the 
Bird  Gallery,  the  programmes  including  patriotic  airs  and  selections  of 
peculiarly  Colonial  significance.  The  largo  fiag  of  the  Institute,  with 
the  motto,  '*  The  Queen  and  a  United  Empire,"  was  displayed  immediately 
in  front  of  the  main  entrance.  Refreshments  were  served  throughout 
the  evening  in  the  Bird  Gallery,  the  Lecture  Room,  and  the  South  Corridor. 
The  Central  Hall  was  decorated  with  tropical  plants,  and  here  the  guests,  who 
numbered  nearly  2,800,  were  received  by  the  foUovring  Vice-Presidents  and 
Councillors: — His  (Srace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland^  K.O,t  the  Rt,  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Boseheryf  the  Rt.  Hon.  LordBrassey,  K.C.B.^  Sir  Henry  Barklyt  O.C.M.O., 
K.C.B.,  Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  John  Coode,  K.C.M.Q.,Mr.F. 
H.  Dangar,  Mr.  Frederick  Button,  Mr.  C.  Washington  Eves,  C.M.O.,  Mr.  W, 
M.  Farmer,  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Green,  K.C.S.L,  C.B.,  Sir  Arthur 
Hodgson,  K.C.M.G.,  Mr.  ff.  J.  Jourdain,  C.M,G.,  Lieut.-General  R.  W. 
Lowry,  C.B.,  Mr,  NevUe  Lubbock,  Sir  Charles  Mills,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Mr.  J. 
B.  Mosse,  Sir  Montagu  F.  Ommanney,  K.C.M.G.,  Mr.  John  Paterson,  Mr. 
Peter  Bedpath,  Sir  Saul  Samuel,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Sir  Francis  VUleneuve 
Smith,  Sir  Charles  E.  F.  Stirling,  Bart.,  Mr.  James  A.  Youl,  CM.G. 
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APPENDIX. 


AGEICULIUEE  IN  FIJI.* 

By  H,  H.  Thiele,  Esq.,  Nansori,  Fiji. 

DuBiNG  late  years  not  a  few  unsuccessful  white  men  have  left 
these  islands  and  sought  a  living  elsewhere ;  exaggerated  reports 
of  hurricanes,  floods,  and  other  local  troubles  have  appeared 
in  the  press  now  and  again,  and  also  helped  to  give  this  little 
Colony  a  bad  name.  Man  is  generally  inclined  to  blame  the 
land,  in  preference  to  acknowledging  his  own  incapacity  for 
making  proper  use  of  it,  and  the  daily  press  does  not  often  re- 
produce news  it  receives  from  far-distant  countries,  without 
enlarging  upon  it.  It  is  my  intention  in  the  following  paper  to 
give  a  clear,  concise,  and,' as  far  as  it  is  in  my  power,  a  correct 
statement  of  the  present  state  and  prospects  of  Fiji,  especially  as 
far  as  its  agriculture  is  concerned,  and  I  hope  thereby  to  modify, 
if  not  altogether  change,  any  unfavourable  opinion  which  may 
have  been  arrived  at  through  previous  incorrect  reports.  To 
give  a  detailed  geographical  description  of  Fiji  is  not  necessary 
for  the  present  purpose ;  but  the  following  general  information 
may  be  useful  to  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  these  islands. 

Position. — The  Fijian  group  Ues  between  the  15'88th  and  20th 
degrees  of  south  latitude,  and  between  the  178*20th  degree  west 
and  the  176'40th  degree  east  longitude ;  the  islands  are  conse- 
quently all  within  the  Tropics,  and  in  the  track  ef  the  south-east 
trade  winds. 

Area  and  Population, — ^There  are  some  250  islands,  of  which, 
however,  only  about  half  are  populated.  The  total  area  is  7,400 
square  miles,  Yiti  Levu,  the  largest  island,  being  4,200  square 
miles,  and  Vanua  Levu,  the  second  in  size,  about  2,400  square 
miles.  Other  islands  of  importance  are  Taviuni  (217  square 
miles),  Eandavu  (124  square  miles),  Ovalau  (where  the  old  capital 
of  Fiji,  Levuka,  is  situated),  Gau,  Lakeba,  Eoro,  and  Mago. 

*  It  was  found  impossible  to  arrange  for  the  reading  of  this  paper  at  one 
of  the  Sessional  meetings  of  the  Institute,  as  proposed  by  the  author,  bat  it 
is  published  in  this  volume  by  direction  of  the  Council.  
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The  total  number  of  inhabitants  is  124,100,  of  which  111,000 
are  natives,  9,700  coolies  and  imported  Polynesians,  and  3,400 
white  people  (mostly  Europeans).  Nearly  half  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Fiji  live  on  the  largest  island,  Viti  Levu,  where  the 
present  capital  Suva  is  situated. 

The  above  figures  are  approximate  only. 

Natural  Descriptio7i, — The  islands  without  exception  are  more 
or  less  mountainous,  and  generally  most  so  towards  their  centres, 
the  average  height  being  about  2,000  feet,  with  a  few  isolated 
peaks  reaching  an  altitude  of  3,000  to  4,000  feet.  Flat  land  fit 
for  cultivation  is  found  principally  along  the  beach,  or  on  the 
river  banks.  The  smaller  islands  are  covered  with  luxurious 
bush  vegetation,  and  on  the  two  large  islands  extensive  grass 
plains  and  treeless  rangea  are  found  on  the  north  and  west 
coasts,  while  the  other  portion  is  covered  with  bush  to  the 
tops  of  the  hills.  Many  of  the  islands  are  clearly  of  volcanic 
origin  (hot  springs  being  found  in  several  places),  aild  nearly  all 
of  them  are  entirely,  or  to  a  great  extent,  surrounded  by  coral 
reefs,  which  make  navigation  in  these  waters  very  dangerous. 
Viti  Levu  is  the  only  island  with  rivers  of  any  importance ; 
these  are  the  Eewa,  Navua,  Siga  Toka,  and  Ba ;  with  exception 
of  the  Siga  Toka,  the  others  are  navigable  for  small  steamers  or 
cn^ts  for  the  first  ten  or  twenty  miles,  and  perhaps  fifty  miles 
more  by  boats  or  canoes.  These  rivers  form  the  only  means  of 
transport  of  produce,  &c.,  to  and  from  the  interior;  proper 
roads  have  only  been  made  in  a  very  few  places  as  yet.  The 
coast  lines  of  the  larger  islands  are  very  irregular,  and  many 
bays  are  found,  which  afford  good  harbours  with  safe  anchorage. 

Climate. — The  tropical  heat,  which  might  be  expected  in  Fiji^ 
is  to  a  great  extent  moderated  by  the  trade  winds ;  calms  very 
rarely  occur  in  the  daytime,  and  the  steady  sea  breeze  makea 
the  climate  perhaps  the  healthiest  within  the  Tropics.  In  the 
two  large  islands  the  mountain  ranges,  of  which  the  principal 
direction  is  from  south-west  to  north-east,  cause  a  remarkable 
difference  in  rainfall ;  the  climate  to  the  east  and  south  of  the 
ranges  being  very  wet,  with  an  average  rainfall  of  probably  about- 
110  inches,  and  that  to  the  west  and  north  of  the  ranges  com- 
paratively dry,  with  not  much  more  than  half  the  rainfall 
quoted. 

The  heaviest  rainfalls  ever  recorded  in  Fiji  on  good  authority 
have  been  between  seven  and  eight  inches  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.    The  so-called  hurricanes  here  occur  about  once  in  three 
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or  four  years ;  they  generally  commence  in  the  north  and  work 
westward,  where  they  finish  with  very  heavy  rain-squalls.  The 
force  of  the  wind  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  hurricanes  proper  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  damage  done  here  to  the  different  crops 
is  caused  more  by  the  flooding  of  rivers  than  by  the  force  of  the 
wind. 

The  mean  temperature  at  Suva,  on  the  south  coast  of  Yiti  Leva, 
for  the  warmest  six  months  of  the  year  is  about  80^  Fahr.,  and  for 
the  coldest  about  74^*.  Farther  inland  and  at  higher  altitudes 
the  difference  between  maximum  and  minimum  temperatures 
increases,  but  the  mean  is  not  much  altered. 

Fauna, — ^The  only  indigenous  mammals  in  Fiji  are  one  species 
of  rat,  four  of  the  cetacean  family,  and  five  species  of  bats. 
There  are  no  large  wild  animals  at  all,  but  most  of  the  useful 
domestic  animals  have  been  imported,  and  thrive  well.  Birds  are 
more  numerous :  wild  duck,  pigeons,  and  parrots  being 
the  most  common;  the  owl,  hawk,  kingfisher,  teal,  and  sand- 
piper families  are  also  well  represented.  Of  fish  there  is  a  great 
variety,  and  in  unlimited  quantities,  most  of  them  being  excellent 
eating.  No  proper  fishing  industry  is,  however,  established. 
Plenty  of  fish  can  be  had  on  the  coast  at  a  cheap  rate,  but  a  few 
miles  inland  they  are  hardly  ever  offered  for  sale,  although  double 
the  price  could  easily  be  obtained.  Beptiles  are  few  and  harmless. 
Fresh  and  salt  water  shells  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them, 
for  instance,  the  orange  cowrie,  are  of  considerable  value  and 
beauty.  Crustacecms  animals  are  also  plentiful,  and  several 
species  form  an  important  portion  of  the  natives'  daily  food. 
Insects  are  not  wanting ;  mosquitoes,  flies,  and  cockroaches  are 
rather  troublesome ;  some  peculiar  species  of  the  mantis  are 
found  in  Fiji,  and  spiders  are  represented  by  numerous  kinds, 
both  large  and  small.  Of  molluscous  animals  the  sea  slugs,  or 
"  bdche  de  mer,"  deserve  to  be  specially  mentioned,  as  they  are 
of  considerable  value,  and  have  for  many  years  formed  an  im- 
portant article  of  export  to  China. 

Flora, — It  is  impossible  in  a  few  words  to  give  a  proper  idea 
of  the  general  flora  of  islands  which  are  so  immensely  rich  in 
vegetation  as  Fiji.  The  cocoanut  and  fern  palms  are  likely  at 
once  to  attract  the  notice  of  a  stranger,  but  the  rest  of  the  trees 
and  shrubs  are  to  a  great  extent  so  covered  with  creepers  of 
different  descriptions,  that  it  is  difficult  to  name  the  individual 
plants,  and  very  hard  work  to  move  about  amongst  them  in  the 
forest.    Numerous  varieties  of  fern  abound  wherever  the  rainfall 
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is  plentiful,  and  indigenous  fruit  trees  of  various  kinds  are  found 
round  the  native  villages  on  all  the  islands.  Plants  with  beau- 
tiful flowers  or  variegated  foliage  are  found  growing  wild  in 
the  bush,  or  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Europeans  and  natives. 
The  valuable  sandalwood  trees,  which  in  former  years  constituted 
the  principal  article  of  export,  have  all  been  cut  down  with  reck- 
less imprudence,  and  at  present  no  sandalwood  is  being  exported; 
some  replanting  has  been  carried  out  under  supervision  of  the 
Oovemment,  and  the  young  trees  now  growing  are  protected  by 
heavy  penalties  from  being  cut  down.  The  climate  of  Fiji  being 
genial  and  the  soil  good,  many  useful  tropical  plants  have  been 
imported,  and  if  they  have  not  all  proved  a  success,  the  cause 
has  in  many  cases  been  want  of  knowledge  of  their  proper  treat- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  experimenter.  The  common  English 
vegetables  have  nearly  all  been  imported,  and  do  well;  the 
potato  will  grow  here,  but  a  Fijian-grown  potato  cannot  be  used 
for  seed. 

The  foregoing  general  remarks  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  the 
reader  to  follow  me  in  the  account  of  the  different  industries  (A 
Fiji,  with  which  I  now  propose  to  proceed. 

Sugar. — By  far  the  most  important  industry  to  these  islands 
is  the  growing  of  sugar  cane  and  the  manufacture  of  raw  sugar. 
This  industry  is  only  eight  or  ten  years  old,  and  has  already 
superseded  aJl  others  in  Fiji.  There  is  a  kind  of  wild  sugar 
cane  called  "  dovu,"  which  the  natives  have  always  used  for  food, 
but  never  attempted  to  extract  juice  from ;  what  is  now  culti- 
vated for  this  latter  purpose  is  all  grown  from  imported  cane 
tops,  principally  of  a  variety  originally  obtained  from  the  Hono* 
lulu  Islands,  and  bearing  that  name.  Several  other  kinds  have 
been  tried,  and,  although  the  above  has  been  pronoimced  the  mosi 
suitable,  it  is  doubtful  whether  an  equal  and  fair  trial  has  been 
given  to  all  the  different  varieties  likely  to  succeed. 

Land  just  cleared  and  broken  up  for  cultivation  gave  at  first  a 
very  abundant  harvest,  but  experience  has  shown  it  does  no4 
continue  to  do  so  in  Fiji,  as  in  some  other  tropical  countries,  and 
that  a  considerable  decrease  in  production  of  sugar  cane  by  the 
same  soil  takes  place  from  year  to  year.  The  weather  cannot 
have  had  this  effect  on  the  yield,  as  the  rainfalls  during  the  past 
five  years  were  :  102  in.  in  1884,  86  in.  in  1885,  96  in.  in  1886, 
122  in.  in  1887,  and  121  in.  in  1888 ;  the  mean  temperature 
during,  the  whole  of  the  albove  period  ranged  between  74^  and 
78^  F.    The  rainfalls  and  temperatures  here  quoted  are  from  a 
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large  sugar  plantation  on  the  Bewa  river,  where  great  oare  has 
been  exercised  in  taking  meteorological  observations.  If  the 
average  rainfall,  which  was  a  little  over  105  in.  for  the  above 
period,  was  too  much  for  a  good  crop,  then  the  years  1885  and 
1886  ought  to  have  shown  some  improvement  in  the  yield ;  and 
if  105  in.  is  too  little,  then  1887  and  1888  should  have  been  the 
best  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  though,  there  was  a  regular  fall- 
ing off  from  year  to  year  without  exception.  It  is  possible  the 
imported  plants  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  lost  part  of  their 
power  of  repsoduction,  and  that  a  fresh  importation  of  stock 
would  cause  an  increase  of  yield  at  first ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
that,  if  a  degeneration  does  take  place,  it  would  show  itself  so 
generally,  so  regularly,  and  be  so  perceptible  as  has  been  the  ease 
in  past  years. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  soil  is  getting  generally 
exhausted  and  unable  to  grow  anything.  This  is  far  from  being 
the  case ;  in  fact,  it  will  produce  other  kinds  of  crop  in  absn* 
dance;  it  has  only  become  "tired  *' — ^if  I  may  use  this  expression 
— of  repeatedly  growing  the  same  crop,  and  will,  therefore,  imder 
ordinary  circumstances,  not  produce  a  fair  harvest,  unless  allowed 
a  change  or  rest  for  a  few  years. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  is  logical  to  conclude  that 
the  sugar  cane  must  require  from  the  soil  some  substance  which, 
as  far  as  Fiji  goes,  is  not  found  in  sufficient  quantities  to  last  any 
length  of  time,  and  must  therefore  be  supplied  artificially.  With 
the  object  of  ascertaining  what  actually  is  wanting,  and  in  what 
iorms  and  quantities  the  remedies  should  be  applied,  some  hun- 
dreds of  experiments  are  at  present  being  carried  on  by  the 
Colonial  Sugar  Befining  Company,  Limited,  on  its  numerous 
plantations.  Chemical  manures  of  difEerent  compositions  are 
applied  in  different  quantities  to  different  kinds  of  soil  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year ;  compost,  farm  manure,  and  green  manures 
are  also  being  experimented  with,  and  different  systems  of  plant- 
ing and  attending  to  the  crop  are  carried  out.  It  is,  Aerefoie, 
not  too  much  to  say  that,  in  two  or  three  years'  time,  the  above 
Company  will  be  in  possession  of  such  facts  relating  to  the  pro- 
duction of  cane  as  will  enable  it,  not  only  to  increase  the  present 
yield  at  least  50  per  cent.,  but  also  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
cane  produced. 

With  reference  to  rainfall,  there  are,  no  doubt,  some  low-lying 
districts  which  are  on  the  whole  too  wet  to  produce  a  fair  cane 
crop  every  season,  not  so  much  through  the  rain  actually  faMing 
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thdre,  as  on  account  of  floods  generally  caused  by  too  much 
water  coming  down  from  the  more  elevated  land,  and  not  finding 
sufficiently  quick  outlet  to  the  sea.  These  circumstances  caimot 
be  controlled,  and  such  districts  will  most  likely  be  avoided  by 
cane  planters  in  the  futxure,  and  preference  given  to  such  land  in 
the  drier  parts  of  the  islands  where  an  insufficient  rainfall  can 
be  supplemented  by  artificial  means — in  other  words,  where 
irrigation  can  be  carried  out.  The  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany, Limited,  on  its  plantations  on  the  Ba  Elver  (north-west 
coast  of  Yiti  Levu)  is  irrigating  cane  fields  with  very  favourable 
results,  and  some  new  land  the  Company  intends  to  take  up 
shortly,  with  a  view  of  extending  its  operations  in  Fiji,  will  be 
chosen  with  due  regard  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  sufficient 
water  for  irrigation  at  a  reasonable  outlay.  Queensland  sugar 
millowners  are  also  looking  out  for  land  here,  the  want  of  cheap 
c(doared  labourers  making  this  industry  an  unprofitable  one  in 
(heir  Colony. 

The  sugar  cane  in  Fiji  has  its  enemies  in  several  insects,  such 
as  the  borer,  grasshopper,  and  cricket;  but  I  do  not  think  it 
suffers  more  in  this  respect  than  in  other  countries.  A  disease 
probably  caused  by  a  fungus  has  also  appeared  and  done  con- 
siderable damage.  There  is,  however,  every  reason  to  believe,  in 
the  opinion  of  good  authorities,  that  higher  cultivation  and 
liberal  manuring  will  considerably  reduce,  if  not  put  a  stop  to, 
the  disease  altogether.  The  aim  should  be  to  produce  ver}' 
strong  and  healthy  plants  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  and 
thus  the  insects,  which  all  prefer  the  young  shoots,  will  have 
less  time  to  cause  destruction,  and  the  general  vigorous  condition 
of  the  plant  will  successfully  withstand  the  attack  of  the  ftmgus. 

The  planters  who  commenced  growing  cane,  and  selling  it  to 
the  mills,  have  not  been  successful,  and  could  hardly  expect  to  be 
6o.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  were  in  the  whole  of 
the  Bewa  district  not  more  than  one  or  two  planters  who  had 
had  any  previous  experience  in  cane  growing;  and,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  use  all  their  land,  as  they  actually  did,  for  that 
purpose  only,  must  be  considered  a  very  risky  venture.  They 
produced  nothing  else  wherewith  to  counterbalance  the  losses, 
and  could  not  profitably  grow  cane,  for  which  they  were  paid  from 
10s.  to  12s.  6d.  per  ton.  Another  error  many  of  them  cK)mmitted 
was  taking  up  too  much  land  in  proportion  to  their  capital ;  they 
soon  had  to  borrow  money  in  advance  on  their  harvest,  and 
although,  as  a  rule,  only  changed  reasonable  interest  on  the  loans. 
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the  result  has  been  that  from  lien  on  the  crop  it  came  to  giving 
mortgage  on  the  land,  and  this  is  now  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
millowners,  the  banks,  and  the  mortgage  companies. 

Good  land  is  still  plentiful  in  Fiji,  and  that  sugar  cane  can 
be  grown  with  profit,  is  a  fact  bel^ond  dispute.  The  Colonial 
Sugar  Befining  CSompany,  Limited,  with  about  nine  years'  ex- 
perience, is  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  in  its  judgment  of  the  land, 
and  the  fact  of  the  Company  extending  its  operations  should  im- 
part confidence  to  outside  capitalists  who  may  be  inclined  to 
purchase  land  and  establish  sugar  mills. 

Bananas  (Musa  Chinensis). — Next  to  sugar  cane  in  importance 
comes  the  growing  of  bananas,  which  is  also  quite  a  new  industry, 
having  only  been  carried  on  to  any  extent  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years.  There  is,  according  to  Seeman,  one  wild-growiQg 
species  (Musa  troglodytarum),  and  about  eighteen  others  imported 
and  cultivated ;  of  these  the  Musa  Chinensis  is  by  far  the  most 
important,  and  the  only  one  of  which  the  fruit  is  exported.  The 
bananas  are  principally  shipped  to  the  Sydney  market — a  seven 
days'  voyage — where  they,  on  account  of  their  superior  flavour^ 
are  preferred  to  the  same  fruit  imported  from  Queensland,  and^ 
consequently,  command  a  higher  price. 

An  acre  of  good  land  will  carry  1,000  to  1,200  plants,  bom 
which  may  be  expected  a  yearly  return  of  from  250  to  300 
bunches — fit  for  transport  to  the  other  Colonies. 

The  banana  is  a  plant  which  exhausts  the  soil  very  much, 
without,  however,  depriving  it  of  any  of  those  substances 
necessary  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  cacao,  coffee,  or 
cocoanuts.  This  would  naturally  suggest  the  growing  of  some 
of  these  crops  together,  or  alternately  with  bananas;  but 
no  such  proper  use  is  made  of  the  land,  and,  vrith  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  one  or  two  plantations,  no  manuring  is  being  done  to 
it  either.  The  natives,  who  have  almost  unlimited  land  at  their 
disposal,  take  a  few  crops  off  a  piece  of  land,  and  then  leave  it 
for  several  years  to  recover  whatever  loss  it  has  suffered ;  in  this 
way  they  can  get  fair  results.  The  white  planters  cannot  pursue 
the  same  plan  on  their  limited  plantations,  and,  consequently,  get 
less  fruit  every  year,  and  of  inferior  quality. 

A  good-sized  bunch,  fit  for  exportation,  is  worth  at  present 
about  Is.  delivered  in  Suva.  Some  planters  prefer  exporting  their 
own  fruits,  and,  although  better  profits  are  occasionally  made, 
heavy  losses  have  often  to  be  borne.  These  are  principally  caused 
by  the  fruit  rotting  during  transit ;  by  the  steamer  refusing  to 
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take  .small  and  very  unripe  bunches ;  and  lastly,  through  the 
Colonial  market  being  already  fully  supplied  from  other  places  at 
the  time  the  Fiji  steamer  arrives. 

Banana  growing  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  precarious  under- 
taking, and  I  doubt  very  much  if  it  will  ever  become  of  any  great 
benefit  to  the  landowners,  especially  if  an  altogether  different 
system  of  cultivation  is  not  adopted.  There  is  plenty  of  land 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  and,  if  liberal  manuring  is  resorted  to, 
and  the  production  of  large  well-conditioned  fruit  aimed  at,  and 
only  such  sent  to  market,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  a  satis- 
factory result. 

A  destructive  disease  has  appeared  in  the  banana  plantations, 
and  is,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some  planters,  caused  by  the 
same  fungus  which  attacks  the  sugar  cane.  An  almost  complete 
remedy  is,  however,  said  to  have  been  foxmd  lately,  and  consists 
in  cutting  down  the  trees,  and  pouring  a  few  bucketfuls  of 
sea  water  or  salt  water  over  the  stumps.  No  experiments  have  as 
yet  been  made  with  sea  water  on  diseased  sugar  cane. 

Some  better  arrangements  in  the  steamers  carrying  the  fruit  to 
the  market  are  also  required.  The  ships  in  the  New  York  and 
Central  American  banana  trade  have  their  holds  specially  fitted 
for  the  purpose  at  considerable  expense ;  they  load  at  Colon, 
Port  limon,  Greytown,  &c.,  in  hotter  climates  than  ours,  are  on 
the  average  about  one  half  as  long  again  on  the  voyage  as  the 
steamers  from  Fiji  to  Sydney,  and  it  is  only  in  very  exceptional 
cases  that  the  fruit  is  not  delivered  in  New  York  in  first-class 
condition. 

The  bunches  grown  in  Central  America  for  export  are  large, 
and  generally  produced  on  elevated  lands,  never  in  swamps; 
here  the  fruit  is  much  smaller,  and  principally  grown  on  low 
land  liable  to  be  flooded.  This  latter  fact  may  have  something  to 
do  with  our  bananas  not  keeping  well  during  transport.  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  above  remarks  that,  although  money  has  no 
doubt  been  made  in  the  banana  trade,  this  industry  is  far  from 
moving  in  a  settled,  flourishing  groove. 

Cocoanuts. — ^The  trees  (Cocos  nucifera,  Linn.)  producing  this 
fruit  do  not  receive  the  care  necessary  to  produce  as  remunera- 
tive a  crop  as  they  easily  could  be  made  to  do.  Irrigation  as 
carried  on  with  excellent  results  in  cocoa-nut  plantations  in 
Ceylon  has,  of  course,  never  been  attempted  in  Fiji  as  yet,  nor 
has  any  description  of  manure  been  used ;  the  trees  have,  conse- 
quently, no  strength  in  them,  and  one  cannot  be  surprised  at 
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the  heavy  damages  caused  by  the  occasional  storms.  The  trees 
in  Ceylon  can  stand  the  strongest  monsoons,  and  those  in  the 
West  Indies  the  terrible  hurricanes,  and  bear  more  fruit  besides. 
It  is,  however,  with  this  industry,  as  with  many  others  in  Fiji  ; 
the  cultivator  thinks  the  only  expense  and  trouble  he  ought  to 
incur  is  on  account  of  gathering  the  harvest. 

Notwithstanding  the  scanty  attention  paid  to  the  trees,  and  the 
low  price  of  copra,  the  supply  of  the  latter  article  is  not  at  all 
diminishing,  and  there  is  plenty  of  raw  material  for  several  local 
oil  mills. 

Some  desiccated  cocoanut  has  also  been  manufactured  in  Suva, 
but  the  industry  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  it  is  a  question  for 
the  future  to  decide,  whether  a  profitable  market  and  steady 
demand  can  so  far  be  relied  upon  as  to  justify  the  manufacture 
of  this  article  on  a  larger  scale. 

Tea  {Thea  Sinensis). — ^The  production  of  tea  will  in  all  pro- 
bs^bility  in  a  few  years'  time  be  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  fljian  industry.  An  acre  of  land  will  hold  about 
one  thousand  five  hundred  trees,  and  will  give  about  300  lbs.  of 
dried  tea,  the  local  value  of  which  is  from  Is.  4d.  to  2s.  6d. 
per  lb.  The  climate  on  several  of  our  islands  is  admirably 
adapted  for  this  plant,  and  suitable  soil  can  be  found  in  almost 
unlimited  quantity. 

With  reference  to  tea,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  the 
same  difficulty  to  be  surmounted  as  with  any  new  brand  of  a 
well-known  and  extensively  used  article  of  food.  The  public 
taste  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  educated  to  it,  and  in  Fiji  oiir 
own  tea  is  now  preferred  by  most  people  to  the  more  expensive 
imported  descriptions. 

It  has  only  been  exported  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  abready  a 
fair  demand  exists  in  the  neighbouring  Colonies. 

Tobacco  {Niootiana  Tabacum,  Linn.). — ^This  plant  thrives  admir- 
ably in  all  parts  of  Fiji,  and  could  be  produced  in  much  larger 
quantities  than  is  the  case  at  present ;  no  reliable  experiments 
have  been  made  with  different  varieties,  and  it  is,  therefore,  im- 
possible to  say  what  improvements  could  be  made  in  this  respect. 
We  meet  again  here  a  general  want  of  experience  and  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  cultivator  and  curer,  and,  before  this  is  over- 
come, no  decided  success  can  be  exp^ted.  Sozpe  really  excellent 
samples  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  King,  of  Levuka,  at  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  Exhibition  held  in  Suva  in  November, 
1889,  and  several  favourable  reports  have  been  received  from 
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firms  in  Europe,  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  Fiji 
tobacco.  The  plants  are  strong  and  healthy,  the  leaves  large 
and  free  from  holes ;  but  the  curing  of  them  shows  want  of 
knowledge  or  experience.  It  cannot  be  learned  out  of  any  book 
how  to  grow  and  treat  tobacco  in  Fiji ;  local  peculiarities  in  the 
composition  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  climatic  ^fferences,  must  be 
taken,  into  consideration,  and  it  is  only  by  experiments,  or  rather 
the  experience  gathered  through  them,  that  a  satisfactory  result-' 
and  decided  success  can  be  expected. 

Local  prices  are  rather  variable ;  at  present  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s. 
per  lb.  is  paid  for  good  tobacco.  Twelve  months  ago  any  quantity 
could  be  bought  for  6d.  per  lb.,  and  it  has  been  as  low  as  4d. ; 
but  to  grow  it  profitably  for  a  white  planter,  he  should  he  sure 
of  obtaining  8d.  to  9d.  per  lb. 

VaniUa  (Vanilla  planifoUa). — ^The  cultivation  of  this  orchid 
has  been  tried  with  success.  The  plant  grews  well,  and  pro- 
duces good-sized  pods;  but  when  it  comes  to  treating  these 
there  is  a  general  want  of  knowledge  exhibited.  Probably  not 
half  the  people  who  have  experimented  with  vanilla  plants  know 
it  is  necessary  to  manipulate  each  fiower  in  order  to  cause  fructi- 
fication. Some  samples  of  pods  sent  to  Europe  were  declared 
originally  to  have  been  as  good  as  any  in  the  market,  but 
through  bad  curing  alone  their  value  was  put  at  one-third  of  what 
the  same  pods,  well  cured,  would  have  reached.  Vanilla  is  a 
plant  which  requires  shade,  moisture,  and  a  good  deal  of  care, 
and,  although  not  likely  to  become  one  of  the  principal  articles  of 
export,  it  might  easily  form  an  important  subsidiary  one. 

Coffee  {Coffea  Arabica,  Linn.).  —  Coffee  cultivation  is  now 
almost  entirely  given  up  in  Fiji,  a  fact  which  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  the  produce  from  these  islands  had  already  obtained 
a  good  name  in  the  commercial  world.  The  trees  were  attacked 
by  a  little  insect  {Acarus  coffea),  which  destroyed  the  leaves, 
and  consequently  no  fruit,  or  very  little,  was  produced.  Several 
large  plantations  were  taken  charge  of  by  the  Government,  the 
trees  were  rooted  up  and  burnt,  but  with  no  satisfactory  result. 

Although  it  does  not  specially  refer  to  coffee  plantation,  I 
might  here  mention  what  Dr.  Seeman  points  out  to  be  a  source 
of  great  destruction  for  young  plantations  of  almost  any  kind, 
it  is  "  the  fact  of  their  being  closely  surrounded  by  bush  or  scrub. 
The  young  and  delicate  leaves  no  sooner  develop  themselves 
than  they  are  set  upon  by  immigrating  hordes  of  insects,  and  are 
very  often  entirely  destroyed."    The  planter  naturally  gets  dis- 
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heartened,  when  in  reality  no  man  with  experience  should  expect 
anything  else  to  happen. 

Qood  coffee  will  grow  well  enough,  but  unless  some  remedy 
for  the  insect  disease  on  the  plants  is  found,  I  am  afraid  this 
I»ranch  of  agriculture  will  never  revive  again  to  any  great  extent. 
Maize  {Zea  Mays). — Indian  com  is  grown  principally  by  the 
natives,  who,  however,  produce  little  more  than  what  is  consumed 
in  the  country.  The  prices  fluctuate  between  2s.  4d.  to  3b.  per 
bushel ;  two  crops  can  be  had  yearly  off  the  same  piece  of  land. 
It  is  almost  sure  to  give  a  good  yield,  and  ought  to  be  cultivated 
to  a  much  greater  extent,  and  exported  to  the  AustraUan 
Colonies,  where  the  ruling  price  is  about  Is.  more  per  bushel. 
That  this  is  not  done  may  have  its  reason  in  the  high  steamer 
freights,  and  the  entire  want  of  a  sailing-ship  traffic  for  general 
produce  between  Fiji  and  Australia  or  New  Zealand.  The  only 
sailing  vessels  coming  to  Fiji  are  chartered  for  a  round  voyage, 
bringing  coals  and  taking  away  sugar  or  copra. 

Oil-producing  Plants. — With  the  exception  of  the  cocoanut 
tree,  these  are  not  cultivated  to  any  extent  for  the  special  purpose 
of  producing  oil,  and  such  will  hskrdly  be  the  case  until  proper 
oil  mills  are  established.  The  most  important  of  th^se  are, 
besides  the  previously  mentioned  cocoanut  tree:  the  pea,  or 
ground  nut  {Arachis  hypogaa),  the  dilo  (Calophyllum  inophyllum, 
linn.),  the  lauci  {Aleurites  triloba,  Forst.),  the  uto-ni-papalagi 
{Bicinus  communds,  linn.),  the  croton  oil  plant  (Ourcas  purgans, 
Med.).  All  these  plants  grow  well,  although  we  are  importing 
largely  cocoanut  oil  for  labour  rations,  and  castor  oil  as  a  lubri- 
cant for  machinery.  What  raw  material  is  produced  is  all  ex- 
ported. Were  a  mill  established,  it  could  dispose  of  much  of  its 
oil  for  local  use,  and  all  the  refuse,  containing,  as  it  does,  a  oon- 
siderable  quantity  of  nitrogenous  matter,  would  command  a  good 
price  as  manure  for  the  sugar-cane  fields. 

The  price  of  castor  oil  in  Sydney  is  at  present  2s.  9d.  per 
gallon ;  import  duty,  freight,  &c.,  brings  it  up  to  3s.  9d.  per  gallon 
in  Fiji.  Cocoanut  oil  costs  2s.  2d.  per  gallon  in  AucUand,  and 
can  be  landed  in  Fiji  for  3s.  Id.  per  gallon.  To  buy  the  oils  in 
the  local  stores,  the  price  would  be  about  6d.  more  per  gallon. 

The  Australian  Colonies  import  oils  laq;ely,  and  no  small 
amount  of  money  would  be  saved  in  freight,  by  establishing  local 
oil  millB,  and  transporting  the  oil  only,  instead  of  sending  the 
whole  bulk  of  the  raw  material  to  the  mills  in  other  Colonies. 

Fibre-producing  Plants. — It  is  hardly  worth  while  going  into 
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the  question  of  producing  plants  for  this  special  purpose  as  long 
as  hundreds  of  tons  of  cocoanut  fibres  and  banana  stalk  fibres 
are  annually  thrown  away  as  useless.  Capital  is  wanted  to  turn 
such  waste  into  a  useful  product ;  the  raw  material  is  plentiful 
everywhere  in  Fiji  in  some  form  or  other. 

In  addition  to  the  plants  already  named,  which  are  likely  to  be 
of  importance  to  this  Colony,  I  might  perhaps  also  mention  the 
stajrch-producing  ones,  such  as  Ta>cca  saliva  (Bumph.),  Tacca 
pinnatifida  (Forst.),  and  Sagus  vitiensis  (Wendl.).  The  manufac- 
ture of  sago  is  rather  a  complicated  and  expensive  one,  and  there- 
fore not  likely  to  be  carried  out  extensively  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  following  native  vegetables  : — ^Bevi,  or  yam  {Dioscorea 
alata^  Linn.),  kawai  {Dioscorea  aculeata,  Linn.),  tivoli  {Dios- 
corea  nummularia  (Linn.),  dalo,  or  taro  {Colocasia  dntiquorum 
esouUnta,  Schott.),  and  kumara,  or  sweet  potato  {Batatai 
edulis,  Chois.),  are  in  themselves  very  important  as  the  staple 
food  of  the  Fijians,  but  their  cultivation  is  comparatively 
expensive,  and  will  therefore  hardly  be  undertaken  on  a  lai^e 
scale  by  any  of  the  white  planters. 

Land. — ^In  Fiji,  land  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes  can  either 
be  bought  or  rented ;  at  present  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in 
getting  it  on  reasonable  terms  from  the  Banks,  the  Mortgage  and 
Agency  Company,  Limited,  of  New  Zealand,  or  the  Mercantile 
Agency  Company,  Limited.  To  buy  land  from  the  natives  has 
to  be  effected  through  the  Government,  and  it  is  generally  com- 
bined with  a  good  many  difficulties.  Of  course,  prices  vary  con- 
siderably, according  to  position,  and  whether  the  land  has  been 
cleared,  and  is  already  under  cultivation.  Good  virgin  land  can 
be  bought  for  from  £1  to  £2  per  acre ;  but  well  cultivated  land 
in  full  producing  powelr,  and  in  a  favourite  district,  like  the  Bewa, 
would  cost  from  £10  to  £20  per  acre. 

The  rent  of  land  also  varies  considerably ;  large  blocks  of  land, 
never  previously  cultivated,  can  be  had  at  from  2s.  6d.  per  acre 
per  annum  for  hilly  land,  fit  for  grazing  purposes  only,  to  £1  per 
acre  for  first-dass  land  in  good  position,  and  fit  for  sugar  cane, 
tea,  and  any  other  tropical  produce.  Small  cultivated  lots  near 
town  fetch  much  higher  rents,  and  are  generally  used  for  pro- 
ducing vegetables  or  fruit.  As  a  result  of  experience  it  must  be 
recommended  to  rent  good  land  for  a  term  of  about  twenty  years, 
and  with  reasonable  facilities  of  communication  with  one  of  the 
principal  ports— such  land  can  be  had  without  difficulty  for  a 
rent  of  about,  15s.  per  acre. 
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Labour. — ^The  success  of  most  industries  in  Fiji  as  well  as  in 
other  places,  depends  materially  on  the  possibility  of  getting 
cheap  labour,  and  although  the  Government  has  done  much  good 
by  importing  Polynesians  (called  Kanakas  in  Queensland),  and. 
later  on.  Coolies  from  India,  it  has  not  been  done  in  the  most 
practical  and  least  expensive  way  :  the  planters  are  consequenUy 
complaining,  and  in  some  respects,  with  good  reason. 

There  are  three  classes  of  coloured  labourers,  viz.,  Fijians, 
Polynesians,  and  Coolies ;  I  will  review  these  separately.  White 
men  very  rarely  work  in  the  field,  they  are  mostly  employed 
as  overseers,  mechanics,  mill  hands,  &c. 

(1)  Fijians, — The  natives  are  not  encouraged  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  look  for  work  on  the  plantations,  the  principal  reason 
being,  that  if  many  of  the  young  and  able-bodied  men  leave  a  dis- 
trict or  village,  some  difficulty  may  be  experienced  by  the  remain- 
ing  hands  in  cultivating  or  raising  the  necessary  quantities  of 
produce  required  to  cover  the  Government  taxes. 

The  following  are  the  usual  proceedings  adopted  to  obtain 
native  labourers.  The  planter  takes  out  a  licence  (cost  10s.), 
which  entitles  his  appointed  recruiting  agent  to  go  to  certain 
districts  therein  mentioned,  and  engage  a  stated  number  of 
natives  for  work  at  that  particular  plantation.  The  planter 
has  to  pay  26s.  taxes  for  each  man  for  a  year,  and  in  wages 
— at  the  present  moment,  not  less  than  £8  per  annjom,  besides 
providing  them  with  food,  house,  clothes,  medical  attendance, 
and  medicines.  The  agreement,  to  be  made  before  a  magis- 
trate, may  be  for  three,  six,  or  twelve  months ;  if  for  a  shorter 
period  than  three  months,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  written 
agreement,  and  the  wages  are  then,  as  a  rule,  £1  per  month,  58. 
per  week,  or  Is.  per  day,  with  rations.  The  recruiting  agent  is  paid 
about  31s.  per  head  for  yearly  men,  and  somewhat  less  for  those 
who  agree  to  work  for  a  shorter  period  only.  The  employer  has 
also  to  pay  for  the  transport  of  the  labourers  to  the  plantation, 
and,  after  completion  of  contract,  for  their  return  passages  home. 
Summing  up  these  figures,  and  adding  6d.  per  day  for  rations, 
and  about  £1  per  annum  for  the  other  allowances,  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  Fijian  costs  over  £21  a  year  for  5|  days'  work,  or  5^  tasks 
per  week ;  reckoning  280  working  d^iys  in  the  year,  the  wages 
amount  to  not  less  than  Is.  6d.  per  diem. 

The  natives  are,  on  the  whole,  not  good  workers.  Some  of  them 
can  use  the  axe  and  cane  knife  very  well,  and  those  from  the 
smaller  islands  or  the  coast  are  handy  men  in  small  steamers, 
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lighters,  or  boats.  They  are  fond  of  maUng  trivial  complaints  to 
the  magistrates,  which,  if  nothing  else  comes  of  them,  cause 
trouble,  and  waste  of  time  attending  the  court. 

Considerable  difficulty  is  sometimes  met  with  in  getting  native 
labourers,  especially  if  the  owner  of  the  plantation  requiring 
them  has  a  bad  name  for  working  his  men  too  hard,  or  for 
giving  them  insufficient  food,  or  food  of  bad  qm^ty.  I  spoke 
only  a  few  weeks  ago  to  a  recruiting  agent,  who  had  just  been 
away  for  over  three  months  without  having  secured  a  single  m^. 

Married  men,  women,  and  children  under  fourteen  years  are 
not  allowed  to  leave  their  home  districts  for  the  pmrpose  of 
taking  up  agreements  to  work. 

(2)  Polynesian8.^--TbiB  term,  as  used  in  Fiji,  applies  to  the 
inhabitants  of  any  of  the  other  South  Sea  Islands.  Solomon 
Islands  and  the  New  Hebrides  supply  probably  the  largest 
number  of  labourers.  The  importation  of  Polynesians  has  been 
carried  on  for  a  good  many  years ;  but  the  supply  is  irregular  and 
limited,  and  cannot  by  a  long  way  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
the  plantation  owners. 

The  following  is  the  usual  proceeding  in  procuring  these 
labourers.  A  schooner  or  other  small  crait  gets  a  permit  from 
the  Government  to  recruit  a  certain  number  of  men,  and  is  fitted 
oat  and  provisioned  according  to  regulation ;  she  is  accompanied 
by  a  Government  agent,  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  see  that  no 
man  is  taken  away  from  his  native  island  against  his  will,  or 
without  full  knowledge  of  what  he  may  expect  on  arrival.  The 
agent  also  has  to  see  that  the  emigrants  are  well  treated  and  fed 
during  the  voyage.  On  arrival  in  Fiji  the  total  expense  of  the 
expedition  is  divided  by  the  number  of  individuals  brought,  and 
whoever  has  applied  for  any  of  them  must  pay  that  amount  per 
head  as  introduction  money.  It  has  happened  that  a  vessel  has 
been  so  unsuccessful  after  a  long  voyage  as  to  bring  only  a  very 
few  men,  and  the  unfortunate  planter,  who  applied  for  them,  was 
forced  to  pay  upwards  of  £100  per  head,  instead  of  the  usual 
price,  which  is  less  than  £20 ;  that  this  may  be  ruinous  to  a 
small  planter  is  easily  understood.  Married  women  with  their 
husbands,  and  children  with  their  peorents,  are  allowed  to  emigrate 
under  the  Polynesian  labour  ordinance. 

The  contract  with  the  so-called  '*  new  boys"  is  generally  for 
five  years,  at  a  rate  of  £8  per  annum  for  an  adult  male ;  after  the 
expiration  of  this  period  they  become  "  old  boys,"  and  can 
engage  where  and  how  they  like.    Women  and  children  are  paid 
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less  wages  (in  proportion  to  their  working  abilities),  but  all  monies 
earned  by  new  Poljrnesians  are  deposited  in  the  Government 
offices,  and  never  psdd  to  the  men  themselves/  They  all  get  free 
house,  food,  clothes,  medical  attendance,  medicine,  and  hospital 
treatment,  and  after  completion  of  contract  are  sent  back  to  their 
native  island  at  the  expense  of  the  original  employer.  When 
using  the  term  "  clothes  "  here  (as  well  as  previously  under 
Fijian  labour)  it  must  be  understood  to  mean  a  few  cheap 
articles  only,  the  value  of  which  does  not  exceed  Qs.  per  head  per 
annum.  At  expiration  of  contract  time  the  Government  hands 
each  man  his  wages  in  cash,  or  gives  him  an  order  on  some 
tradesman,  to  supply  the  beaorer  with  goods  up  to  the  value  of 
the  amount  due  to  him.  If  a  Polynesian  does  not  wish  to  return 
home  immediately  after  the  expiration  of  his  five  years,  the 
passage  money  has  nevertheless  to  be  paid  by  the  employer  to  the 
Government,  and  the  man  can  subsequently  claim  his  free 
passage  home. 

During  the  first  year  or  two  these  labourers  are  very  useless, 
in  fact,  they  have  to  be  tamed  and  taught ;  afterwards  many  of 
them  turn  out  very  well  indeed.  I  know  of  one  *'  old  boy  "  who 
has  been  captain  of  a  river  steamer  for  several  years,  and  whose 
wages  are  only  £1  per  week  without  rations ;  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult enough  to  find  a  white  man  capable  of  taking  his  place,  and 
if  so  the  wages  would  not  be  less  than  £4  per  week. 

They  are  on  an  average  considerably  smaller  men  in  stature 
than  the  Fijians,  and  not  so  strong  either ;  but  they  are  a  good- 
tempered,  merry  lot  of  people,  who  never  give  much  trouble. 

(3)  Coolies. — ^These  were  first  imported  from  Calcutta  in  1879, 
when  some  480  arrived.  It  is,  however,  only  since  1883  that  the 
immigration  has  been  regular  and  of  importance.  There  are  now 
about  6,000  coolies  in  Fiji,  of  whom  4,000  are  working  for  the 
Colonial  Sugar  Befining  Company,  Limited.  The  cost  of  intro- 
duction has,  on  an  average,  been  a  little  over  £21  for  each 
individual  over  ten  years  of  age,  the  percentage  of  women  in 
proportion  to  men  being  about  thirty-five.  The  death-rate 
amongst  these  labourers,  including  their  children,  is  about  6  per 
cent,  per  annum,  the  death-rate  of  children  separately  being  over 
20  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  latter  seems  high ;  but,  considering 
the  death-rate  of  Fijian  children,  which  is  22  per  cent.,  the  above 
figure  is  not  so  very  extraordinary.  There  are  proportionately  a 
large  number  of  inmioral  characters  among  the  women,  who  take 
very  little  care  of  their  children,  and  consequently  lose  them. 
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The  men  imported  have  not,  as  a  rule,  been  of  the  most  suitable 
class,  but  later  shipments  have  in  this  respect  compared  favour- 
ably with  earlier  arrivals. 

The  indenture  is  for  five  years  from  time  of  arrival,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time  the  coolie  becomes  "  free,"  and,  after  a 
further  period  of  five  years'  residence,  he  and  his  children 
are  entitled  to  a  free  return  passage  to  India  by  the  first  subse- 
quent opportunity.  Most  free  coolies  will  probably  remain 
where  they  have  established  themselves  as  farmers  on  a  small 
scale,  gardeners,  dairymen,  poultry  breeders,  and  many  other 
trades ;  or  else  they  have  continued  working  as  labourers  on  the 
plantations,  earning  about  3d.  more  per  day  than  when  under 
indenture.  Under  special  circumstances  coolies  can  buy  their 
freedom  before  the  expiration  of  the  five  years  stipulated. 

The  Indian  Immigration  Ordinance  states  that  a  coolie  can  be 
employed  on  either  "  time  "  work,  or  "  task  "  work.  In  the  former 
case  he  is  required  to  work  nine  hours  on  each  of  the  five  first  days 
in  the  week,  and  five  hours  on  Saturdays.  A  task  means  the 
quantity  of  work  an  able-bodied  man  can  perform  by  working 
continuously  and  diligently  for  six  hours ;  five  tasks  and  a  half 
constitute  a  week's  work.  No  man  is  compelled  to  do  more  than 
one  task  per  diem.  For  field  work  men  are  paid  about  Is.  per 
diem  a  task,  and  women  9d.  The  district  medical  officer  has  the 
power  to  reduce  the  labour  to  be  exacted  from  any  coolie,  if  the 
condition  of  the  man's  health  requires  it ;  such  reduction  may  be 
to  three-quarters  or  half  of  the  work  demanded  from  an  able- 
bodied  man.  On  an  average,  neither  men  nor  women  earn  5s.  6d. 
or  4s.  Id.  per  week  respectively ;  but  if  they  come  within  Is.  6d. 
or  2s.  of  these  amounts,  they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  punished  for 
laziness  or  absence  from  work.  Many  good  workers  earn  9s.  to 
lOs.  per  week  on  the  same  task  on  which  others  can  hardly  earn 
their  fck)d. 

Each  ration  is  valued  at  2s.  lid.  per  week,  and  employers  are 
compelled  to  feed  their  coolies  during  the  first  twelvemonth  after 
arrival,  deducting  the  above  amount  from  their  weekly  earnings. 
Children  under  ten  years  of  age  and  over  five  have  to  be  suppUed 
with  half  an  adult's  ration,  but  no  charge  can  be  made  against 
the  parents  for  such  supplies.  All  coolies  working  on  an  estate 
are  supplied  with  free  house,  firewood,  medical  attendance, 
medicine,  and  hospital  treatment  (including  free  rations  while 
inmates). 

Taking  them  as  a  whole  they  are  a  sharp,  low,  and  immoral 
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lot;  but  there  is  no  doubt  about  their  being  the  cheapest  labourers 
in  Fiji.  In  thezaillBa  considerable  reduction  of  white  labour 
has  taken  place  since  the  coolies  have  learned  to  do  the  work, 
and  perform  it  for  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  previous  cost. 

Borne  of  these  labourers  manage  to  save  and  place  at  deposit  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  wages ;  others  save,  and  then  lend 
the  money  to  rogues  of  their  own  colour,  who  cheat  them ;  oUiers 
again  gamble  and  lose  all  their  earnings,  to  professional  card- 
sharpers,  of  whom  there  are  many  amongst  them.  There  are  also 
men  who  can  hardly  be  made  to  earn  anything  at  all,  and  who 
spend  almost  as  much  time  in  prison  as  out  of  it.  Some 
individuals  are  so.  innately  lazy,  that  they  will  seriously  iajure 
themselves  bodily,  id  order  to  plead  the  excuse  of  being  unfit  for 
work.  The  coolies  will  tell  falsehoods  to  an  unlimited  extent,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  in  many  cases  difficult  to  get  convictions  againBt 
them  in  the  police  courts.  The  usual  punishment  is  a  fine,  and, 
in  default  of  payment,  a  period  of  imprisonment  with  labour. 
The  time  of  absence  from  plantation  work  on  this  account  is 
added  to  the  time  of  indenture  and  called  "  extension  of  time." 
This  extension  the  coolie  has  a  right  to  buy  off  at  completion  of 
indenture  at  the  rate  of  4d.  per  diem ;  some  men  have  two  to 
three  years'  extension  against  them,  and  have  not  completed  their 
five  years  yet. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  the  coolie  is  the  cheapest 
labourer  here,  although  he  actually  earns  three  or  four  times  as 
much  as  he  could  possibly  do  in  his  own  country. 

Having  given  an  idea  of*  the  actual  state  of  our  labour,  I  will 
conclude  with  pointing  out  the  planters'  principal  grievances  as 
regards  the  "  Labour  Ordinance  "  and  its  working. 

The  coolies  imported  to  Fiji  from  Calcutta  cost  considerably 
more  than  those  imported  by  any  of  the  West  India  islands, 
although  the  distance  is  not  half,  and  the  cost  of  feeding  them 
should  therefore  be  so  much  less. 

The  Government,  although  they  have  a  medical  examiner  in 
Calcutta,  who  passes  or  rejects  the  proposed  emigrants,  do  not 
bind  themselves  to  supply  able-bodied  men.  The  same  amomit 
has  to  be  paid  for  every  individual  between  ten  and  forty  years, 
and  the  district  medical  officer  may,  after  allotment  in  Fiji, 
reduce  a  large  number  to  three-quarters  or  half-task  men, 
without  the  Government  in  any  way  compensating  the  employer 
for  a  loss  caused  him  by  a  Government  official. 

The   **  Indian  Immigration   Ordinance "   compels  a  planter, 
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besides  providing  his  coolies  with  a  good  house,  subject  to 
(Toyemment  inspection  and  approval,  also  to  provide  a  suitable 
building,  likewise  subject  to  Government  inspection  and  approval, 
for  use  as  a  hospital.  This  is  to  be  divided  into  a  male  and 
female  ward,  and  the  patients  are  to  be  attended  by  a  proper 
nurse.  Such  regulations  may  be  reasonable  enough  where  a 
hundred  or  more  labourers  are  kept ;  but  it  is  applied  to  any 
number  over  five,  and  virtually  means  prohibition  for  small 
planters  to  use  coolie  labour.  With  reference  to  Polynesians,  a 
hospital  is  not  compulsory,  unless  the  number  employed  is  over 
fifty. 

The  same  owner  having  iseveral  plantations  adjoining  each 
other  is  compelled  to  have  a  hospital  in  each  of  them,  although 
patients  from  any  of  his  properties  could  easily  reach  a  central 
hospital  (if  such  was  established)  in  less  than  an  hour. 

The  jail  life  is  made  much  too  comfortable  for  the  prisoners,  so 
that  punishment  by  law  has  no  deterring  influence  at  all.  A 
coolie  who  has  been  to  prison  once  or  twice,  and  ''  knows  the 
ropes,"  gets  on  very  comfortably,  has  plenty  and  good  food,  short 
working  hours,  and  can  generally  manage  to  get  into  the  prison 
hospital  when  he  wants  a  holiday ;  as  he  does  not  work  sufficiently 
hard  to  save  money  when  out  of  jail,  there  is  no  pecuniary  loss 
in  being  in.  The  Fijians,  who  all  feel  great  pride  in  a  fine  head 
of  hair,  do  not  at  all  like  the  idea  of  having  it  cut  off ;  but  that 
is  about  the  only  objection  they  have  to  going  to  prison. 

The  inspectors  appointed  to  see  the  faithful  observance  of  the 
labour  ordinances  are  regarded  by  the  planters  as  partial  to  the 
labourers,  and  thus  the  employers  consider  that  they  have  not 
a  fair  chance  of  getting  a  reasonable  amount  of  work  done  for 
the  wages  paid. 

I  have  in  the  above  remarks  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  in 
Fiji  there  are  good  prospects  for  the  increase  of  many  of  the 
established  industries,  and  also  safe  openings  for  several  new 
ones.  The  labour  supply  might,  perhaps,  be  better  or  cheaper, 
but  it  compares  favourably  with  that  of  any  of  the  other  British 
Colonies  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
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APPENDIX  I. 
Extracts  of  Imposts  to  Fiji  from  Hepobts  laid  before  the 

Legislative  Council. 


Deaorlption  of  Gooda. 


1885. 


6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


1.  Bacon  and  Hams     ..... 

2.  Bags  (com  Backs) 

3.  Beer,  in  bottles 

4.  Beer,  inwood 

0.  Bisomts,  plain  

Books 

Boots  and  Shoes  

Bread  Stnffs  

Bntter 

10.  Cigars  and  Tobacco 

n.  Coals    

12.  Cordage  

13.  Drapety 

14.  Drugs  

16.  Pish 

16.  Galvanised  Iron    

17.  Glassware  and  Crockery 

18.  Hardware  

Iron  Rails  and  Pipes  ... 

Jewellery    

Leather  Ware    

Live  Stock 

Machinery 

24.  Heats  (tinned  &  salted) 

25.  Mannres 

26.  OUs 

27.  Oils  (Kerosene  only)  ... 

28.  Paints 

29.  Oilman's  Stores    

30.  Rice 

31.  Ship's  Chandlery 

32.  Soap 

33.  SpiriU 

M,  Stationery 

3d.  Sugar  Mi^ 

36.  Tea 

37.  Timber  (dreesed)  

38.  Timber  (rongh) 

39.  Vegetables  and    Green 

Fruit  

40.  Wooden  Ware  

41.  Wine   (Australian   and 

French)  

42.  All  other  imports 


19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


£ 

2,028 

2,272 

4,263 

1,603 

3,086 

2,686 

4,368 

8,624 

3,806 

2,699 

9,178 

1,198 

46,879 

3,840 

3,668 

1,111 

2,406 

32,767 

10,690 

1,672 

1,739 

6,846 

63,666 

13,362 

2,422 
3,160 
1,077 
3,402 
11,307 
1,870 
2,344 
3,617 
4,486 
1,178 
1,696 
2,697 
5,717 


1886. 


1887. 


1888. 


8.  d. 

12  6 

8  10 

2  4 


16 

4 
13 

1 

1  0 
16  8 
16    5 


7 
0 
6 
0 


14 

5 

18 

14 

2  11 
11    0 

0  3 
4  9 
6  11 
6  2 
9    0 

17  11 
6    3 

16  11 

10  6 
6  10 

3  11 
0    6 


2  6 
4  2 
1     1 


14 
16 
17 
11 
19 
6 


2,969  17  7 

8,904  19  4 

1,041    0  6 

21,128    9  9 


Totals £;294,584  18    I 


£ 
1,668 
3,911 
3,901 
1,161 
8,088 
984 
3,282 

11,876 
2,682 
2,478 

11,644 
1,826 

40,228 
2,680 
2,491 
1,944 
2,089 

21,586 
2,248 
1,019 
1,970 
4,687 
7,732 

11,199 
268 
2,246 
2,906 
1,080 
2,661 
9,972 
1,420 
1,766 
3,691 
2,640 
917 
1,716 
2,587 
4,220 


B. 

16 

12 

7 

0 

7 

16 


d. 
9 
1 
8 
6 
7 
2 


18  10 

16  9 

9  0 

13  10 
16  0 

6  11 
10  1 

14  8 
6  9 


8 
6 


1 

10 
19 
17 
6  0 

11  3 
0  10 
6  7 

18  11 

12  6 


10 

1 
14 
17 

7 
11 

0 
14 

1  4 

18  0 

19  6 
3  11 
7  4 


0 
6 
9 
9 
2 
4 
4 
4 


2,614  0  4 

2,619  17  2 

716  10  0 

18,190  19  7 


208,956  6  7 


£ 
1,362 
3,679 
2,898 

997 
2,420 

796 
4,010 
8,172 
2,280 
1,486 
9,666 

980 

40,673 

2,088 

1,768 

784 

1,866 

16,519 

229 

971 
1,682 
8,590 
9,613 
6,733 

661 
2,661 
2,916 
1,174 
2,486 
7,960 
1,849 
1,714 
3,269 
2,426 
1,169 
1,148 
1,629 
1,602 


14 
16 


8.    d. 

5  11 

6  1 

11  11 

12  2 
2    6: 

16    b' 

11  4| 
16  10 
10  111 
16    9 

12  71 

0  6' 
14  11. 
10  8; 
12    Oi 

4    2! 
9    8 

1  11 
10    1 

1  3 
6    3 

16  4 
6  10 

14  2 
6    9 

14  6 
6    0 

2  11 
16     1 


18    8 

2    6. 

14    6! 

18  10 
17  11 
16    61 
7    4 


1,866    2 
1,664    7 


2 


£ 

1,169 

8,975 

2,280 

666 

3,130 

986 

2,979 

6,639 

1,463 

1,644 

6,610 

1,681 

48,075 

1,862 

1,613 

1,200 

1,630 

12,966 

765 

882 

1,362 

3,999 

8,112 

8,282 

2,668 

1,994 

3,286 

1,061 

1,784 

8,298 

2,088 

1,766 

2,868 

2,147 

985 

441 

1,881 

1,607 

2,000 
2,656 


609  17    6 
16,888  18    1 


s.  d. 
17    4 

13  10 

14  11 

15  9 

16  3 
7 

16 

9 


0 

7 

0  1 

7  3 

10  0 

11  8 


5 

IS 

9 


10 

16 

6 

18 


2 
1 

16 
5 


7 
1 

18 
12 
16 


1 

18 
11 


8 
9 
1 


11    1 


9 
3 

0 


19    1 
15    0 


1 

5 
3 
3 


19    8 
15    1 


7 
9 
i 
6 
9 


15    8 

9    0 


6 
4 


7  1 

8  1 


865    0    0 
16,836    5    8 


177,587    6    0 175,155  19    6 


Rbmabks.— In  the  above  extract  the  details  are  given  of  sach  goods  only  Uie  import  value 
of  which,  during  any  one  of  the  fbur  years,  amounted  to  more  than  £1^000. 

Nos.  1, 9, 10, 15, 22, 36,  and  39  are  decreasing  in  value  imported,  and  ought  in  a  few  yesn 
time  to  disappear  entirely  from  the  import  list. 

The  oonsiderably  larger  value  of  imports  in  1885  is  principally  caused  by  goods  under 
Nos.  18, 19, 23,  imported  by  Colonial  Sugar  Beflnery  Company,  Lfanited,  for  eieotlog  mills 
and  buttding  punts  and  lighters.  H.  H  THIELE,  F.B.  Gea  Soc,  NansoriTFUi. 
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VMTO 


ROYAL    COLONIAL   INSTITUTE, 


or 


i^r  Slajest^'s  |lopI  €\vxitx  of  |nrorporatm 


DATED   26th   SKFTEMBEB,   1888. 


OiCtOtta^  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Oreat  Britam  and  Ireland,  Qneen 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  Empress  of  India,  Co  fllf  tO 
tOiJOtn  these  Presents  shall  come  Greeting, 

VHbtXtOSi  His  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edward. 
Prince  of  WaleSi  E.Gm  and  His  Grace  the  Duke 
OF  Manchester^  KP.,  have  by  their  Petitioni  hmnbly 
represented  to  us  that  they  are  respectively  the  President 
and  Chairman  of  the  Conncil  of  a  Society  established  in 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight, 
and  called  by  Our  Boyal  Authorify  the  Boyal  Colonial 
Institute,  the  objects  of  which  Society  are  in  Tarioos 
ways,  and  in  particular  by  means  of  a  place  of  Meeting. 
Library  and  Museum,  and  by  reading  papers,  holdiiig 
discussions,     and    undertaking    sdentifio     and    other 
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enqniries,  as  in  the  said  Petition  mentioned,  to  promote 
the  increase  and  difihsion  of  knowledge  respecting  as 
well  Our  Colonies,  Dependencies  and  Possessions,  as 
Our  Indian  Empire,  and  the  preservation  of  a  permanent 
union  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Tarious 
parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  that  it  would  enable 
the  said  objects  to  be  more  effectually  attained,  and 
would  be  for  the  public  advantage  if  We  granted  to  His 
Boyal  Highness  Albebt  Edward,  Fbinoe  of  Wales, 
E.G.,  William  Dbooo  Montagu,  Duke  of  Manohesteb, 
E.P.,  and  the  other  Fellows  of  the  said  Society,  Our 

Eoyal  Charter  of  Incorporation. 

« 

SInD  \Xi\)ttt&Si  it  has  been  represented  to  Us  that  the 
said  Society  has,  since  its  establishment,  sedulously 
pursued  the  objects  for  which  it  was  founded  by 
collecting  and  diffusing  information;  by  publishing  a 
Journal  of  Transactions;  by  collecting  a  Library  of 
Works  relating  to  the  British  Colonies,  Dependencies 
and  Possessions,  and  to  India;  by  forming  a  Museum 
of  Colonial,  and  Indian  productions  and  manufactures; 
and  by  undertaking  from  time  to  time  scientific,  literary, 
statistical,  and  other  inquiries  relating  to  Colonial  and 
Indian  Matters,  and  pubhshing  the  results  thereof. 

K^OtD  fcnOtD  1^0  that  We,  being  desirous  of  en- 
eouraging  a  design  so  laudable  and  salutary,  of  Our 
especial  graee,  certain  knowledge  and  mere  motion,  have 
willed,  granted  and  declared,  and  00  by  these  presents 
for  Us,  Our  heirs  and  successors,  will,  grant  and  declars 
in  manner  following,  that  is  to  say : — 
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1.  His  Botal  Highness  Albebt  Edwabb,  Peinob 
OF  Wales,  and  His  Gbaoe  the  Duke  of  Manchesteb, 
and  such  other  of  Oar  Loying  Sabjects  as  now  are 
Fellows  of  the  said  Society,  or  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  dnly  admitted  Fellows  thereof,  and  their  successors, 
are  hereby  constitatedi  and  shall  for  ever  hereafter  be  by 
virtue  of  these  presents  one  body  politic  and  corporate 
by  the  name  of  the  Boyal  Oolonial  Institute,  and 
for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  by  the  name  aforesaid, 
shall  have  perpetual  succession  and  a  Oommon  Seal, 
with  full  power  and  authority  to  alter,  vary,  break, 
and  renew  the  same  at  their  discretion,  and  by  the 
same  name  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  every  Court  of  Usu 
Our  heirs  and  successors,  and  be  for  ever  able  and 
capable  in  the  law  to  purchase,  receive,  possess,  hold 
and  enjoy  to  them  and  their  successors,  any  goods  and 
chattels  whatsoever,  and  to  act  in  all  the  concerns  of 
the  said  body  politic  and  corporate  as  effectually  for 
all  purposes  as  any  other  of  Our  liege  subjects,  or  any 
other  body  politic  or  corporate  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
not  being  under  any  disability,  might  do  in  their  re- 
spective  concerns. 

2.  C6e  JRopal  Colonial  3[n0titute  (in  this  charter 

hereinafter  called  the  Institute)  may,  notwithstanding 
the  statutes  of  mortmain,  take,  purchase,  hold  and  enjoy 
to  them  and  their  successors  a  Hall,  or  House,  and  any 
such  messuages  or  hereditaments  of  any  tenure  as  may 
be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Institute,  but  so  that  the  yearly  value  thereof  to  be 
computed  at  the  rack  rent  which  might  be  gotten  for  the 

c  c 
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game  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  or  other  acqnisition. 
and  including  the  site  of  the  said  Hall,  or  House,  do 
not  exceed  in  the  whole  the  sum  of  Ten  Thousand 
Pounds.  9nD  SSQC  DO  hereby  grant  Our  especial 
Licence  and  authority  unto  all  and  every  person  and 
persons,  bodies  politic  and  corporate  (otherwise  com- 
petent), to  grant,  sell,  alien  and  convey  in  mortmain 
unto  and  to  the  use  of  the  Institute  and  their  successors 
any  messuages  or  hereditaments  not  exceeding  the  annual 
value  aforesaid. 

8-  WOZIZ  shall  be  a  Council  of  the  Institute,  and  the 
said  Council  and  General  Meetings  of  the  Fellows  to  be 
held  in  accordance  with  this  Our  Charter  shall,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Our  Charter,  have  the  entire 
management  and  direction  of  the  concerns  of  the 
Institute. 

4.  C!)Ct:C  shall  be  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  a 
Treasurer,  and  a  Secretary  of  the  Institute.  The 
Council  shall  consist  of  the  Presidenti  Vice-Presidents, 
and  not  less  than  twenty  Councillors ;  and  the  Secretary 
if  honorary. 

5.  His  Boyal  Highness  Albebx  Edwabd,  Pbinob 

OF  Wales,  shall  be  the  first  President  of  the  Institute, 

and  the  other  persons  now  being  Vice-Presidents  and 

Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute  shall  be  the 

first  Membdrs  of  the  Council,  and  shall  continue  such 

until    an   election  of   Officers    is  made    under   these 
presents. 
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<$•  2  General  Meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute 
shall  be  held  once  in  every  year,  or  oftener,  and  may  be 
adjourned  from  time  to  time,  if  necessary,  for  the 
following  purposes,  or  any  of  them : — 

(a)  The  election  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurer^  and  other  Members  of  the  Conncil. 

(b)  The  making,  repeal,  or  amendment  of  mlee 
and  bye-laws  for  the  Oovemment  of  the  Institute, 
for  the  regulation  of  its  proceedings,  for  the 
admission  or  expulsion  of  Fellows,  for  the  fixing 
of  the  number  and  functions  of  the  Officers  of  the 
Institute,  and  for  the  management  of  its  property 
and  business  generally 

(c)  The  passing  of  any  other  necessary  or  proper 
resolution  or  regulation  concerning  the  afGEiirs  of 
the  Institute. 

7.  Ct)0  General  Meetings  and  adjourned  General 
Meetings  of  the  Institute  shall  take  place  (subject  to 
the  rules  of  the  Institute  and  to  any  power  of  convening 
cr  demanding  a  Special  General  Meeting  thereby  given) 
at  such  times  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Council. 

8.  Cl)0  existing  rules  of  the  Institute,  so  far  as  not 
inconsistent  with  these  presents,  shall  continue  in  force 
until  and  except  so  far  as  they  are  altered  by  any 
General  Meeting. 

9.  CbC  Council  shall  have  the  sole  management  of 
Che  income,  funds,  and  property  of  the  Inntitute,  and 
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may  manage  and  siiperintend  all  other  afiairs  of  Hko 
Inatitntey  and  appoint  and  dismiss  at  their  pleasure  all 
salaried  and  other  officers,  attendants  and  servants  as 
they  may  think  fit,  and  may,  subject  to  these  presents 
and  the  rales  of  the  Institute,  do  all  such  things  as 
shall  appear  to  thorn  necessary  and  expedient  for 
giving  effect  to  the  objects  of  the  Institute. 

10.  C{)C  Oouncil  shall  once  in  eveiy  year  present  to 
a  General  Meeting  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Institute,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditure,  and  of  the  financial  position  of  the  Institute, 
and  every  fellow  of  the  Institute  may,  at  reasonable 
times  to  be  fixed  by  the  Council,  examine  the  accounts 
of  the  Institute. 

11.  Ci)0  Council  may,  with  the  approval  of  a  General 
Meeting,  from  time  to  time  appoint  fit  persons  to  be 
Trustees  of  any  part  of  the  real  or  personal  property  of 
the  Institute,  and  may  make  or  direct  any  transfer 
of  such  property  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  trust, 
or  may  at  their  discretion  take  in  the  corporate  name  of 
the  Institute  Conveyances  or  Transfers  of  auy  property 
capable  of  being  held  in  that  name.  Provided  that  no 
sale,  mortgage,  incumbrance  or  other  disposition  of  any 
hereditaments  belonging  to  the  Institute  shall  be  made 
unless  with  the  approval  of  a  General  Meeting. 

12.  jQo  IRuIe,  TB^eAs6Xi,  IReSOlUtlOn  or  other 
proceeding  shall  be  made  or  had  by  the  Institute,  or 
any  meeting  thereof,  or  by  the  Council,  contrary  to  the 
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General  Scope  or  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  Onr 
Charter,  or  the  laws  or  statutes  of  Oar  Bealniy  and 
anything  done  contrary  to  this  present  clanse  shall  bs 
void. 

in  WiitntSi8  whereof  We  have  caused  these  Our 
Letters  to  be  made  Patent. 

WlitXltSfi  Ourself  at  Our  Palace  at  Westminster,  the 
Twenty-sixth  of  September  in  the  Forty-sixth  year  of 
Our  Beign. 


CARDEW. 


LIST  OF  FELLOWS. 


(Those  marked  *  are  Honanry  Fellowf .) 
(Those  marked  f  hare  oomponnded  for  life.) 


of 
llection* 

872 

886 


S 


10 


IS 


20 


25 


886 

886 
889 
889 
874 
886 

888 
887 
879 
879 
886 
885 

878 
882 
888 
869 
880 
886 
879 
876 

884 

888 
886 


RESIDENT   FELLOWS. 

Abraham,  Augustus  B.,  TUJwm  Club,  PaZl  Ma\\  S.W, 

fAcLAKD,  Oaptatk  Willum   A.  B.,  B.K.,  Broad  Street^  Oxford ;  and 

Jimtor  United  Service  Cluhy  Charles  Street,  S,W. 
fAJDAiff,  6iB  Chaslss  E.,  Ba&t.,  8,  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W,C. ;  and 

Etair-Adam,  KinrosS'ShirSs  N,B, 
Adams,  Hasbt,  cJo  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  1,  Bank  Bvixldings,  E,C. 
Adams,  James,  9,  Graeeehwreh  Street,  E.C, 
A  damson,  Jamks  Douglas,  Rottingdean,  Brighton, 
Addkuit,  Sir  Augustus  J.,  E.O.M.G.,  The  Lodge,  Effingham,  Leatherhead, 
Adlbs,  Isidor  Hbkrt,  39,  Inverness  Terrace,  Bayswater,  W, ;  and  15, 

Coleman  Street,  E,0. 
Ago-Gakdnkr,  J  T.,  M.P.,  Carlton  Clvh,  Fall  Mall,  S.W. 
Aoius,  Edward  T.,  101,  LeadenhaXL  Street,  E.C;  a/nd  IfaUa. 
AiTCHisoN,  David,  5,  Pembridge  Square^  Bayswaier,  W. 
AiTRRN,  Alrxandxr  M.,  3,  Tempte  Gardens,  E.  C. 
Alcock,  John,  111,  Cambridge  Oardene,  North  Keminffton,  W, 
f  Aldenhoyen,  Joseph  Frame,  St,  Dunstan's  Buildings,  St,  Dunstan's 

HiU,  E.G. 
Alexander,  James,  14^  Astwood  Road,  South  Kensington,  S.W, 
Aloer,  John,  5,  Qlendotoer  Place,  S.W. 
Allan,  John,  6,  Mark  Lane,  E.C. 
Allen,  Charles  H.,  17,  Well  Walk,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
Allport,  W.  M.,  63,  St.  Jametfs  Street,  S.W. 
Allsup,  William  James,  F.B.A.S.,  14^  Finshury  Circus,  E.C. 
Anderson,  A.  W.,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W, 
f  Anderson,  Edward  B.,  The  British  and  New  Zeala/nd  Mortgage  and 

Agency  Company  (Limited),  1,  Qreat  Winchester  Street,  E.C. 
Anderson,  8ir  James,  Eastern  Telegraph  CompaDy,  Limited,  Winchester 

House,  60,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
Anderson,  James,  Aylesford  House,  Wimhledon, 
Anderson,  Jambs  H.,  37,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. ;  and  Russettifi^s, 

Streatham,  S.W. 


] 
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7earoC 
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1875 
1889 
1886 
1873 
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30  1890 

1881 

1868 

1883 

1873 

35  1888 

1888 

1889 

1885 

1874 

40  1879 
1889 
1888 
1874 
1888 

45  1879 
1885 
1887 

1880 
1879 

50  1888 
1888 
1888 
1882 
1885 

55  18S4 
1878 

1885 

1881 

1878 

60  1880 

1889 
1890 
1877 

1884 


Anderson,  W.  J.,  34,  Wetthoume  Terrace ,  W. 

Ansdell,  Cabbol  W.,  Farm  Field,  Horley,  Surrey. 

Appleby,  Ghablbs,  89,  Cawnon  Street,  E,C, 

Abbxtthnot,  Lieut.-Colonel  G.,  B.A.,   5,   Belgrave  Place,  S.W,;  and 

Carlton  CUib,  8.W. 
Abbt7THNot«  Jambs  W.,  care  of  Bank  of  South  Australia,  31,  Lombard 

Street,  E.C. 
Abchbb,  Thomas,  C.H.6.  (Agent-General  for  Qaeensland),  1,  Yidorin 

Street,  8.W. 
Abotll,  His  Gbace  Tax  Duke  of,  K.G.,  K.T.,  Argyll  Lodge,  Campden 

Hill,  Kensington  TT. 
f  Abmitaoe,  James  Bobxbtsov,  79,  St.  Oeorg^e  Road,  8,W, 
Abxttaoe,  Geobob,  59,  Queen* a  Gate,  fif.TT. 
Abmytaob,  G.  F.,  19,  Cottesmore  Gardens,  Kensington,  TT. 
fABMTTAGE,  OscAB  Febdinand,  M.A.,  59,   Queen's  Gate,  S.W.;  and 

Isthmian  Club,  Piccadilly,  8.W. 
Abnott,  DayidT.,  Junior  Cerlton  Club,  Pall  MaU,  S.VT. 
AsHBUBY,  James,  Carlton  Club,  Pall  MaU,  8.W.;  and  6,  Eastern  Terriue, 

Brighton. 
AsffLEY,  The  Hon.  Evelyn,  61,  Oadogan  Place,  8.W.;  and  2,  Hare  Cimrt, 

Temple,  E.C, 
Abhwood,  John,  care  of  Messrs.  Cox  ^  Co.,  16,  Charing  Crosf,  fif.Tf. 
AsTLE,  W.  G.  Devon,  8,  Firuih  Lane,  E.C. 
t  AsTLXPOBD,  Joseph,  Stafford  House,  CcUsrham  Valley. 
fATKiNSON,  Chablbs  E.,  Algoa  Lodge,  Bechenham,  Kent. 
Atkinson,  Fbedebic  W.,  5,  Dawson  Place,  Bwyswaier,  W. 
Attlee,  Henby,  10,  Billiter  Square,  E.  C, 
Aubebtin,  John  Jambs,  33,  DuJce  Street,  St  Jameses,  8.W. 
AusnN,  Hugh  W.,  34,  Shooter^s  Hill  Boad,  Blaekheath,  8.E. 

Badoock,  Philip,  4,  Aldridge  Road,  Bayswater,  W. 

Badbn-Povbll,  Sib  Geoeoe,  K.O.M.G.,  M.P.,  II.A.,  F.B.A.S.,  F.6.S.,  8, 
8t.  Georges  Place,  Hyde  Park  Comer,  S.  W. 

Baiuey,  Fbank,  69,  Mark  Lane,  B.C. 

Baillie,  James  B.,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

fBAiLUE,  BtCHABD  H.,  Boyol  Thames  Taeht  Club,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 

fBAiLWABD  A.  W.,  3,  Cheyns  Walk,  Chelsea,  8.W. 

t Baldwin,  Alfbed,  WUden  House,  near  Stourport, 

Balfoub,  B.  B.,  Townley  Hall,  Drogheda,  Ireland. 

Balfoub,  John,  13,  Queen's  Gate  Place,  8.W. 

Balme,  Chablks,  ^1,  BasinghaU  Street,  E.C. 
Banks,  Edwin  Hodob,  High  Moor,  Wigton,  Cumberland. 

Bannxb,  Bdwabd  G.,  The  Fagade,  Craven  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Babclay,  Bib  Golyillb  A.  D.,  Babt.,  G.M.G.,  11,  Bus  Frenceis  l*^* 
Champs  Elys^,  Paris. 

tBABiNO*GoULD,  F.,  1,  Onsloio  Boad,  Richmond,  S.W. 

Babkeb,  Geoboe,  16,  Erving  Terrace,  Moreeambe. 

Babkly,  Bib  Henby,  G.G.H.G.,  K.O.B.,  1,  Biiui  Gardens,  South  Kensing- 
ton, S.W. 

Babnabd,  H.  Wyndham,  118,  PaU  Mail,  8.  W. 


lieaident  FeUoiis. 


S9S 


Year  of 
Election 

65  1868 
1883 
1888 
1887 

1884 
70  1885 
1885 
1879 
1890 


1885 

1890 
1890 
1886 
1884 
1876 


^3 


80  1889 
1882 
1883 
1879 

1888 

S5  1885 
1878 
1886 
1890 
1883 

90  1874 
1886 
1887 

1888 

1888 

95  1884 
1881 
1886 
1886 

1885 

I03    1889 

1868 

1878 

1887 


BiBR,  E.  Q.,  76,  BoUand  Parli^  Kensington,  W. 

liARBATT,  Waltkb,  Netley  Abbey,  Hants. 

Baert,  James,  Texpor,  Worthing ;  and  110,  Cannon  Street,  E,C. 

Baxter,  Alexander  B.,  Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank,  2,  King  WiUinm 

Street,  B.C. 
Baxter,  Charles  E.,  24,  Ryder  Street,  S,  W, 

Bazlet,  Gardner  Sebastian,  Hatherop  Castle,  Fairford,  Gloiicestershire. 
Beadon,  Bobert  J.,  29,  Uomcfield  Road,  Wimbledon. 
Bealet,  Samuel,  20,  Pembridge  Gardens,  W. 
Bean,  Edwin,  B.A.  Oxon.,  care  of  Bank  of  New  South  Walet*,  64,  Old 

Broad  Street,  B.C. 
tBEANET,  Hon.  James   Qeorge,   M.D.,   M.L.C.,   Collins  Street  East, 

Mdboume,  Australia. 
Bears,  Samuel  Prater,  The  Oaks,  Tlioi^e,  Noncich. 
Beauchamp,  Hknrt  Herron,  146,  CronnceU  Road,  S.W. 
BsAUCHAMP,  Horatio,  2,  PhUlimore  Place,  W. 
Bedwsll,  Commander  B.  P.,  E.N.,  Rushet  House,  Cheam,  Surrey. 
Bebton,  Henrt  C.  (Agont-Qeneral  for  British  Columbia),  2,  Adamoon 

Road,  South  Bampstead,  N.W.,  and  33,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C. 
Beog,  p.  Faitbfull,  Bartholotnew  Bouse,  B.C. 
Belcher,  Be  v.  Brtmer,  Bodiam  Vicarage,  Bawkhurst. 
Belfield,  Herbert,  Strand,  Bideford,  North  Devon. 
fBELL,  D.  W.,  Woodberry  Bouse,  Woodberry  Down,  N.g  and  14,  MiUon 

Street,  B.C. 
Bell,  Sir  Francis  Dillon,  E.C.M.G.,  O.B..( Agent- General  for  New 

Zealand),  18,  Victoria  Street,  S.  W. 
Bell,  H.  T.  Mackenzib,  F.B.S.L.,  Blmstead,  Carlton  Road,  Putney,  S.W. 
Bell,  John,  13,  Fenchwrch  Avenue,  B.C. 
tBELL,  Thomas,  14,  Milton  Street,  B.C. 
Bell,  Thomas,  15,  Upper  Park  Road,  Haverstock  Hill,  N.W. 
Bell,  Major  William  Morrison,  40,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Benjamin,  Louis  Alfred,  114,  Sutherland  Avenue,  Maida  Vale,  W. 
tBENSON,  Arthur  H.,  62,  Ludgate  HUl,  B.C. 
Bbrrt,  Sir  Graham,  K.C.M.G.  (Agent-General  for  Victoria),  15,  Victoria 

Street,  S.W. 

Bbthsll,  Charles,  BUesmere  Route,  Barddstone  Road,  South  Ken- 
sington, S.W, 

Bkthell,  Commander  G.  R.,  B.N.,  M.P.,  48,  Curxon  Street,  Mayfair,  W. ; 
and  Rise,  Bcldemess,  Yorkshire. 

Beyan,  Francis  Augustus,  59,  Princes  Gate,  S.  W. 

Brtan,  Willum  Arminb,  City  of  London  Club,  Old  Broad  Street,  B.C. 

Bewick,  Thomas  J.,  Suffolk  House,  Laurence  Pountney  Bill,  B.C 

Biddiscombe,  J.  B.,  Messrs.  Sanderson,  Bros.  ^  Co.,  Limited,  101, 
Leadenhall  Street,  B.C. 

Bill,  Charles,  J.P.,  Farley  Ball,  near  Cheadle,  Staffordshire. 

B1LLIN6HURST,  H.  F.,  London  c?"  Westminster  Bank,  Lothbury,  B.C. 

Birch,  Sir  Arthur  N.,  K.C.M.G.,  Bank  of  Bngland,  Burlington  Gar- 
dene,  W. 

BiBCHOFF,  Charles,  23,  Weetbourne  Square,  W. 

Black,  Subobon-Major  Wm.  Galt,  2,  George  Square,  Edinburgh. 
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Tear  of 
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1890 

105  1888 

1868 

1888 

1890 
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1889 

no  1877 

1885 
1885 
1882 
1882 
115  1883 

1878 
1887 
1883 
1883 
lio  1886 

1889 
1886 
1882 
1882 
"S  1881 
1889 
1878 
1881 

1886 
130  1881 
1881 
1887 
1883 
1889 
135  1884 
1885 
1878 

1889 

1881 
140  1884 

1882 

1886 
1884 
1869 


Blackwood,  Geobgx  B.,  Isthmian  Cluh,  Piccadilly,  8,W. 
Blackwood,  John  H.,  15,  Seymour  Street,  Portman  Square,  W. 
Blaine,  D.  P.,  18,  St.  Swithin's  Lane,  B.C. 
Bleckli,  Charles  Abnold,  61,  King  WilUam  Street,  B.C. 
Bliss,  Henby  13,  Sun  Street,  Finehury,  E.  C. ;  and  OaJc  Lawn,  OahUigk 
Park,  2f. 

Bliss,  Lewis,  H.,  88,  Philheach  Gardens,  S.W.;  and  6,  Laurence  Pount^ 

ney  Lane,  E.C. 
Blyth,  Sib  Abthue,K.C.M.G.,  C.B.  (Agent-General  for  Sonth  Aastralia)^ 

15,  Viettyria  Street,  S.W. 
Blyth,  William,  8,  Great  Winchester  Street,  E.G. 
Bohm,  William,  23,  Old  Jetory,  E.G. 
BOLLIKO,  Fbakcis,  2,  Laurence  Pountney  HUl,  E.G. 
BoMPAs,  Henry  Mason,  Q.C,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  22,  Marylehone  Road,  N.W, 
BoNNEY,  Fbedebic,  Golton  House,  near  Rugeley ;    and  Oriental  Glub, 

Hanover  Square^  W. 
BoNWiCK,  James,  Tarra  Tarra,  South  Vale,  Upper  Norwood,  SJ?. 
Bookeb,  Gbobge  Vr.,MercanHle  Bank  of  Australia,Z9, Lombard  8treet,S.C* 
Bobthwick,  Sib  Aloebhun,  Bart.,  KP.,  139,  Piccadilly,  W. 
tBoRTON,  Rev.  N.  A.  B.,  M.A.,  Bwrwell  Vicarage,  Gamhridge. 
fBosTOCK,  Hewitt,  The  Hermitage,  Walton  Heath,  Epsom. 
tBosTOCK,  Samuel,  The  Hermitage,  Walton  Heath,  Epsom. 
BouLT,  Wm.  Holker,  23,  Great  St.  Helen's,  E.G. 
fBouLTON,  Harold  B.,  M.A.,  Gopped  Hall,  Totteridge,  Herts. 
fBouLTON,  8.  B.,  Copped  Hall,  Totteridge,  Herts. 
Bourne,  Henry,  Rosemount,  Mead  Vale,  Redhill,  Surrey. 
Bourne,  H.  B.  Fox,  41,  Priory  Road,  Bedford  Park,  Ghiswick. 
Bourne,  Stephen, F.S.S.,  Wallington,  Surrey. 
BowEN,  The  Eight  Hon.  Sib  George  F.,  G.C.M.G.,  75,  Oadogan  Square, 

S.W. 
BowRiNG,  Alobbnon  C,  30,  EaUm  Place,  S.W. 
Boyd,  James  E.,  Devonshire  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
BoTLE,  Lionel  E.  C,  80,  Lombard  Street,  E.G.;  and  Army  and  Navy  ClvJb, 
Bbadbbbby,  Thomas  B.,  8,  Finch  Lane,  E.G. 

BiADDELL,  Thomas,  C.M.G.,  17,  Olazbury  Road,  West  Kensington,  W. 
Bbaddon,  E.  N.  C.  ( Agent-General  for  Tasmania),  6,  Victoria  Street,  8.W. 
Bbadfobd,  Fbancis  Eichabd. 

Bbandon,  Henry,  Endsleigh,  GarUon  Road,  Putney,  S.  W. 
Bbassst,  The  Eight  Hon.  Lobd,  K.C.B.,   24,  Park  Lane,  W. ;  and 

Normanhurst  Court,  Battle, 
Bbassey,  Hon.  Thomas  Allnutt,  24,  Park  Lane,  W. ;  and  Normanhurst 

Court,  Battle. 
Bbbx,  John  Geobge,  59,  Oresham  Street,  E.G. 
Bbight,  Chables  E.,  C.M.G.,  16,  Gnurifield  Gardens,  South  KensingUm, 

S.W. ;  and  Wyndham  Club,  S.W. 

Bbight,  Samuel,  5,  Huskisson  Street,  Liverpool;  and  Baleigh  Cluh,  Itegent 
Street,  S.W. 

Bbiscoe,  William  Abthub,  St.  James's  Palace  Chambers,  Ryder  Street,  S.  W. 

Bristow,  H.  J.,  West  Lodge,  Bexley  Heath. 

Bboad,  Charles  Henry,  Castle  View,  Weybridge,  Surrey. 
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Tetrof 
Blflction. 

1689 

L878 


Bbockl£hurst,  Edward,  J.F.,  Kinnersley  Manor,  Reigate, 

Bbodribb,  EfCNBic   E.J  care  of  Bank  of  Australasia,  4|  Threadneedle 

otrtstf  SmC» 
[^    Bbodziak,  a.,  27,  Randolph  Crescent,  Maida  Vale,  W. ;  and  S,  Wool 

Exchange,  S,C. 
L874    Bboodxv,  Jakes,  BeahanJc  Hotue,  Porthcawl,  near  Bridgend,  Olamorgam* 

shire. 
1884    Bfiooxx,  Hajob-Gsmbbal  Edwabd,  R.E.,  65,  Wynnstay  Qardens,  W,  p 

and  United  Service  Club,  PaU  MaU,  8.W. 
L881    tBBOOKXs,  T.  W.  (late  K.L.C.,  Bengal),  The  Orange,  Nightingale  Lane, 

Clapham,  8,W. 

L880    Brooks,  Hbmbt,  Mount  Orove,  QreenhUl  Boad,  Eampstead,  N.W. 
L879    tBBOOKB,  Hebbbrt,  9,  Hyde  Park  Square,  W. ;  and  St,  Peter's  Chambers,, 

ComhiU,  B.C. 
L888    Brooks,  H.  Tabob,  Si,  Peters  Chambers,  Comhill,  B.C. 
1887    Brooks,  Sir  William  Cunliffb,  Babt.,  H.P^  5,  Qrosvenor  Square,  W,  i 

and  Forest  of  Olen^Tana,  Ahoyne,  N.B. 
L881    Bbowh,  Alfbxd  H.,  St.  Elmo,  Calverley  Park  Qardens,  Tunhridge  WeUi^ 
L882    Bbown,  a.  M.,  M.D.,  15,  Eaverstoek  Hill,  N.W. 
L884    Bbown,  Arthur,  St.  Elmo,  Calverley  Park  Gardens,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
[874    Brown,  Charlks,  186,  Wool  Exchange,  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 
1886    Brown,  Gborgb,  London  and  South  African  Exploration  Co,,  Limited, 

19,  Finshury  Circus,  E,C. ;  and  Brentwood. 

1890    Brown,  J.  Dbtsdalb,  Wdlsingham  House,  Piccadilly,  W 

L885    Bbown,  Oswald,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  28,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

1881  Brown,  Thomas,  57,  Cochrane  Street,  Glasgow. 
1884    Brown,  Thomas,  47,  Lancaster  Gate,  W. 

L886    Browne,  Sib  Benjamin  Chapman,  Wesiaeres,  Newcastle^on'Tyne. 

1882  Bbowne,  Hutchinson  H.,  J.P.,  Moor  Close,  Binfield,  B^-rks. 

1883  Bbowne,  John  HaRBIS,  Lauriston,  Hollington  Park,  St,  Leonards-on-Sea^ 
L887    Browne,  W.  A.,  50^  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

L879    fBROWNE,  W.  J.,  Buckland  FiUeigh,  Highamnpton,  North  Devoid 

L883    Browning,  Abtuub  Gibaud,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.,  16,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

1877    Bbownino,  S.  B.,  101,  Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

L876    Bruce,  J.,  79,  Seymour  Street,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

L887    Bruce,  Wm.  Duff,  M.  Inst  O.B.,  17,  Victoria  Street,  S,W. 

1884  Buchanan,  Benjamin,  Messrs.  Goldshrough,  Mort  §r  Vo.,  149,  Leadenhali 

Street,  E.C. 

1889  Buchanan,  Jambs,  20,  BucUershury,  E.C. 
L886    Bull,  Henry,  Drove,  Chichester, 

L885    Bunch,  Bobert  Staunton,  The  Cottage,  Claygate,  nr.  Esher. 

1871    Burgess,    Edward    J.,   Pittville  House,   40,    St.  James's  Road,  Brur- 

ton,S.W. 

L886    Burgoynb,  Peter  B.,  6,  Dowgate  Hill,  B.C. 
L890    Bubke,  H.  Fabnham,  Herald*'  College,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.O* 

1885  BuBN,  Matthew  James,  11,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.O. 

1890  BuBNix,  Alfbed,  12,  Holly  Village,  Highgate,  N. 

L889    Bubt,  Fbedebick,  Commercial  Ba/nk  of  Sydr^y,  18,  Birchin  Lane,  E.C 
L868    Burt,  The  Bight  Hon.  Viscount,  K.C.M.G.,  66,  Prince's  Gate,  8.W» 
[889    Bussell,  Thomas,  73,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 


} 
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1S5  1882 
1887 

1878 

1881 
1886 

190  1889 
1881 
1880 
1890 
1887 

195  1882 
1884 
1889 

1880 
1868 

200  1888 
1883 
1880 
1885 
1886 

205  1886 

1884 
1879 
1885 
1889 
210  1881 

1884 

1889 

1879 
1881 

215  1877 


1884 
1888 
1885 
1886 
220  1880 
1868 

1886 
1878 
1868 
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BuTCHABT,  BOBEBT  G.,  26,  Fawcett  Street,  Redcliffe  Gardens,  8.W. 
Butt,  John  H.,  Federal  Bank  of  Australia,  Limited,  18,  King  William 

Street,  E.O. 
BtTZTON,  Sib  T.  Powjll,  Babt.,  14,  Orosvenor  Crescent,  S.TT. 


Caddt,  Fascoe,  Holly  Lodge,  Elmer*s  End,  Kent. 
Caldbcott,  Bev.  Alfbed,  M.A.,  4,  Park  Side,  Cambridge, 
Oalvbbt,  James,  Broomleigh,  Wimbledon. 
fCAMPBELL,  Allan,  21,  Upper  Brook  Street,  W. 
Campbell,  Finlat,  Sramtridge  Park,  Baleombe,  Sussex, 
\  Campbell,  Bey.  Henbt,  J.,  80,  Galveston  Road,  Putney,  8,W. 
Campbell,  Hobton,  Stracaihro  House,  Brechin,  Forfarshire. 
fCAMPBELL,  William,  19,  Portman  Square,  W. 
fCAMPBELL,  W.  MiddletoN,  23,  Bood  Lane,  E.  C. 
Campbell^ Johnston,  P.  F.,  16,  St.  James* a  Place,  S.W.;  and  Atherutum 

dub,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
fCABOiLL,  W.  W.,  Lancaster  Lodge,  Campden  Hill,  Kensington,  W. 
f  Cablinopobd  and  Cleemont,  The  Bight  Hon.  Lord,  K.P.,  Vudhrook, 

Es8e9;  and  Athencsum  Club,  S.W. 

Cabbxtthebs,  John,  M.  lDBt.C.E.,  13,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

Cabson,  Edwabd  J.,  BydaX,  Surbiton  HUl  Park,  Surbiton. 

f  Cabter,  William  H.,  B.A.,  30,  Bush  Lane,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

Cabyeb,  W.  J.,  3,  Oxford  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

Castle,  Abercbombib,  88,  Parliammtt  Street,  8.W.;  and  St.  George* s 
Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

Cautlet,  Lieut.-Colonel  Henbt,  B.E.,  SotUh  Camp,  Alderslwt;  and 
Junior  United  Service  Club,  Charles  Street,  S.W. 

Catpobd,  Ebenezeb,  146,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

Chaowick,  Oibert,  C.E.,  C.M.G.,  Park  Cottage,  East  Sheen,  MortlaJce,  5.Tr. 

Challinob,  E.  J.,  7p,  Comv)all  Residences,  Clarence  Gate,  N.W. 

Chambebs,  Arthur,  Briar  Lea,  Mortimer,  Berks. 

Chambebs,  Lieut.-Colonel  Abthub  W.,  10,  Addison  Gardens,  Kensing- 
ton, W. 
I  Chambers,  Edwabd,  4^  Mincing  Lane,  S.  C. 
:  Chambebs,  Fbedebick  D.,  60,  Fulham  Park  Gardens,  S.W. 

Chambers,  Sib  Geobge  H.,  4,  Mincing  Lane,  E.C. 

Chamnet,  Bobebt  Wm.,  4,  Courtfield  Gardens,  South  Keruington,  S.W. 

Champion,  Lieut.-Colonel  Percy  (3rd  Battalion  Snffolk  Begiment), 
Combermere,  Cork;  and  Junior  United  Service  Club,  Charle* 
Street,  S.W. 

Chappell,  John,  3,  The  Terrace,  Richmond  Hill,  Richmond,  S.W. 

Charrinoton,  Abthub  F.,  Buryscourt,  Leigh,  Reigate. 

Chabbinoton,  Hugh  Spenceb,  Dove  Cliff,  Burton-on'Treitt. 

Cheadle,  Walteb  Butleb,  M.D.,  19,  Portman  Street,  Portman  Square,  F. 

Oheyalieb,  N.,  6,  Porchester  Terrace,  W. 

Childebs,  The  Bight  Hon.  Hugh  C.  E.,  M.P.,  6,  St.  Georges  Plaee,Byde 
Park  Comer,  S.W. 

Ohippendall,  B.  J.,  Croftlands,  Lancaster. 

Chown,  T.  C,  Thatched  House  Club,  St.  Jameses  Street,  S.W. 

Chbistiam,  H.B.H.  Prince,  K.G.,  Cuniberland  Lodge,  Windsor  Great  Park. 
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Christmas,  Harbt  Williav,  42a,  Bloom$bur}j  Sqitaret  W,C, 

Chuxlxy,  John,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  10,  C2«mMif  s  Lane,  E,C. 

Chubchill,  Ghables,  Weybridge  Park,  Surrey. 

Chubchill,  John  Flbmino,  C.E., iSoc^nd,  YaUey  Road,  Streathamy  8.W.; 

and  Constitutional  Club,  W,C. 
Clabx,  Alfbed  a.,  Severn  Lodge,  Addison  Road,  TF, 
Clabk,  Ghables,  20,  Belmont  Park,  Lee,  Kent» 
Olabke,  Lieut.-Gbnbbal  Sib  Andbbw,  B.£.9  6.G.M.6.,  G.B.,  C.LE.» 

52,  Portland  Place,  W.;  and  United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.W. 
fCLABKB,  Hbnby,  Cannon  HaU,  Hampstead,  N,W, ;  and  17,  Qrae^ehwrch 

Street,  E.C, 
tCLABKE,  Hyde,  32,  St.  George's  Square,  S.W. 
Glabke,  Pebct,  LL.B.,  College  HUl  Chambers,  E.C. 
fCLABKE,  Stbaghan  C.,  Croydon  Lodge,  Croydon, 
Glabkson,  J.  Booth,  L.B.O.P.,   &o.   (Sargeon  Saperintendent  H.M. 

GoTerninent  Emigration  Serrice),  Royal  Thames  Yacht  Olttb,  Alhe* 

marie  Street,  W. 
fCLABBsoN,  J.  Stewabt,  cJo  J.  B.  Loridan,  Esq.^  Croydon,  Queensland. 
Olatton,  Bboinald  B.  B.,  104,  Edith  Road,  West  Kensington,  W. 
Glekch,  Fbsdebick,  H.I.M.E.,  Messrs.  Bobey  ^  Co.,  Lincoln, 
Glipfobd,  Sib  Charles,  Babt.,  Hatherton  HdU,  Cannock,  Staffordshire, 
Gloete,  Lawbbnce  Woodbine,  24,  Pont  Street,  S.W.j  and  1,  Draj^m^ 

Gardens,  E.C 
Clowes,  Willux  C.  K.,  29,  Harewood  Square,  N.W,;  wnd  Duke  Street, 

Stamford  Street,  S.E. 
Cobb,  Alfbed  B.,  34,  Great  St.  Helen's,  E.C. 
Cocks,  Beginald  T.,  29,  Btatihope  Gardens,  Queen's  Gate^  8.W. 
tCoHEN,  Nathaniel  L.,  8,  Devonshire  Place,  W.;   and  Round  Oak, 

Bngl^ld  Green,  Surrey. 
CoHN,  Maubicb,  24,  Lancaster  Road,  BeUine  Park,  N.W. 
Cole,  Ghables,  "Tregemna,"  Fitstjohn's  Avenme,  N.W, 
Coles,  William  R.  £.,  1,  Adelaide  Buildings,  London  Bridge,  E.C- 
Collet,  Ghables  C.,  4,  Lonibard  Court,  E.C, 
CoLLiEB,  Hbnby,  42,  2^011;  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
CoLUsoN,  Henby  Clebkb,  Weybridge,  Surrey;  and  National  CM,  1, 

WhitehaU  Gardens,  S.W, 
tCoLLtTM,  Bey.  Hugh  Bobebt,  M.B.I.A.,  F.S.S.,  The  Vica/rage,  Leigh, 

Tonbridge,  Kent. 
CoLLYMS,  William  Bbidob,  5,  East  India  Avenue,  E.C. 
GoLLYNs,  WiLLUM  ^BiDGE,  JuN.,  Australian  Wine  Importer^  Co.,  Limited, 

2,  East  India  Avenue,  E.C. 
CoLMEB,  Joseph  G.,  C.M.G.  (Secretaiyto  High  CommissionerforOanada), 

17,  Victoria  Street,  S.  W. 
CoLOMB,  SiB  John  G.  B.,KC.M.G.,  M..P,,Dromquinna,  Kenmare,  Co.  Kerry, 

Ireland ;  75,  Belgrave  Road,  8.  W, ;  and  Carlton  Club,  Pall  MaU,  8,  W, 
Combebmbbb,  Thb  Bight  Hon.  Viscount,   Conibermere  Abbey,  Whit" 

church,  Salop:  and  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W, 
Goods,  Sib  John,  K.G.M.G.,  35,  Norfolk  Square,  W.;  and  9,  Victoria 

Street,  S.W. 
CooDE,  J.  Ghables,  G.E.,  19,  Freeland  Road,  Ealing,  W. 
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tCooDE,  M.  p.,  care  of  Messrs.  A,  Scott  ^  Co.,  Ringoon,  Banna. 

Cook,  Ha&bt  A,  8,  Broad  Street  BtiildiAgs,  Liverpool  Street,  E.C. 

fOooKE,  HiN&T  M.,  12,  Friday  Street,  E.C. 

CooPEB,  Bev.  Charles  J.,  107,  Ouilford  Street,  W.C. 

Cooper,  Sir  Daniel,  Bart.,  6.C.M.O.,  6,  De  Ver$  Oardem,  Kensington 

Palace,  W. 
Cooper,  Johh  Astlet,  8t.  Kilda,  The  Hermitage,  Richmond,  8,W. 
Cooper,  Bobbet  Elliott,  C.E.,  81,  Lancaster  Gate,  W.s  a«Mi  8,  The 

Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S,W* 
Cork,  Nathaniel,  Commercial  Banlc  of  Sydney,  18,  Birchin  Lane,  £.C. 
Cotton,    Sydney  H.,    27,  St,  Mary    Axe,   E.G.;    and    21,   Adelaide 

Crescent,  Brighton. 
CousENS,  Charlss  B.,  2,  ClanricardsGardens,  Bayswat^r,  W> 
Cowan,  Alexander,  12,  Medora  Road,  Elm  Park,  Brixton,  8.W. 
CowEN,  Frederic  H.,  73,  Hamilton  Terrace,  N.W. 
CowiE,  George,  Colonial  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  92,  Cannon  Street,  E.C.  ; 

and  81,  Philheaeh  Qardensr  S.  W. 
Cox,  Alfred  W.,  66,  Curzon  Street,  Mayfair,  W. 
Cox,  Frank  L.,  66,  Curzon  Street,  Mayfair,  W. 
Cox,  Nicholas,  GUst^ad,  Milnthorpe  Road,  Eastbourne, 
CoXHEAD,  Major  J.  A.,  B.A.,  Naval  and  Military  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Cracknbll,  J.  E.,  F.B.O.S.,  9,  Victoria  Street,  S,W, 
fCRATTON,  Balph  Caldwell,  care  of  R.  F,  Crafton,  Esq.,  Brandon  Lodge, 

BramUff  Hill,  Croydon. 
Cranbrook,  The  Right  Hon.  Viscount,  G.C.S.I.,  17,  Chrosifenor  Crescent, 

S.W. 
Cranston,  William  K.,  21,  Holland  Park,  W. 
Crayrn,  Edwin,  6,  Foster  Lane,  E.C. 
Crawford,  James  A.,  42,   Clarendon  Road,  Notting  Hill,   W,;   ai^i 

Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
tCRAWSHAY,  George,  12,  North  Street^  Westminster,  S.W. 
Crichton,  Bobebt,  Hermongers,  Rudgwick,  Sussex. 
Critchrll,  J.  Troubbidob,  14,  East  Acton  Villas,  Acton,  W. 
Cbockeb,  Fbedbrick  Joel,  147,  Cannon  Street,  E.  C. 
Crott,  James  A.,  Ashley,  Keswick  Road,  Putney,  S.W. 
Crossman,  Major-Gen.  Sir  William,  B.E.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  Cheswick 

Beal,  NorthumherUmd ;  and  United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W, 
Crow,  Datid  Beid,  21,  Linden  Gardens,  Chiswick. 
Crow,  James  N.  Harvey,  M.B.,  CM.,  21,  Linden  Gardens,  Chiswick. 
Crowe,  Wm.  Leedham,  24,  Cornwall  Road,   W.s  and    4,  Bishopsgate 

Street  Within,  E.C. 
Cruddas,  John,  Scotswood  House,  Arkley,  High  Bamet. 
Crum-Ewino,  John  Dick,  23,  Ryder  Street,  SL  Jameses,  S.W. ;  and  Con- 
servative CUtb,  Si.  Jame^s  Street,  S.W. 
Crump,  G.  Cresswell,  PUis  Llanonon,  Llanelly,  Carmarthenshire, 
Cuff,  William  Symes,  WiUon  House,  45,  Belsize  Road,  Hampstead,  K.W. 
CuMMiNO,  George,  Junior  Athenosum  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 
CuNiNGHAM,  Francis  G.,  5,  Hereford  Gardens,  W. 
fCuNNiNGHAM,  Peter,  Christchurch  Club,  New  Zealand, 
CuNNTNOHAME,  Bet.  John  M.,  Fife  Lodge,  iVeylnidge,  Surrey. 
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5»    1874  I  CuBRiE,  Sib  Donald,  KC.fiC.G.,  M.P.,  13,  Hyde  Park  Place,  W. 
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1862 


fCiraTis,  Spbnceb  H.,  ToUeridge  Houmb,  Herts. 

Da  Costa,  D.  C,  47,  Warrington  Creacent,  Maida  Hill,  W. 
Dalqett,  F.  Gonnbbman,  16,  Hyde  Park  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Dalton,  Bky.  Cajkos  John  Nbale,M.A.,O.M.G.,  TheCloUters,  Windsor, 
Dalt,  James  E.  O.,  8,  Riversdale  Road,  Twickenham  Park,  S.W.;  and  2, 

Little  Love  Lane,  Wood  Street,  E.C» 
Danoab,  F.  H.,  Lyndhurst,  Cleveland  Road,  Ealing,  W. ;  and  7,  Fenchureh 

Street,  E,C. 
Daniell,  Colonel  Jakes  Legbtt,  JInited  Service  Clvh,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Daebt,  H.  J.  B.,  Conservative  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
lyABCT,  William  Knox,  Stanmore  Hall,  Stanmore. 
Daubinet,  Geneeal  Sir  H.  C.  B.,  G.C.B.,  Osterley  Lodge,  Spring  Orove, 

Itlevcorth. 
Datenpobt,  Edmttnd  Henbt,  48,  Cornwall  Gardens,  S.W.  ;  and  Davenm 

port.  Bridgenorih,  Salop. 
Davidson,  Geobob  W.,  132,  Queen*s  Oate,  S.W. 
Daties,  Thbo.  H.,  Sundoum,  Hesketh  Park,  Southport ;  49,  The  Albany, 

Liverpool!  and  Honolulu. 
Daties,  T.  Watkin,  Broad  Street  Avenue,  E,C. 
Davis,  Chables  Pebct,  16,  Beaufort  (hardens,  S.W. ;  and  Conservative 

Club,  St.  Jameses  Street,  S.W. 
Davis,  Steuabt  S.,  Spencer  House,  Knyveton  Road,  Bournemouth. 
fDAVsoN,  Henbt  E.,  81,  Por Chester  Square^  W. 
Davson,  James  W.,  25,  Castle  HiU  Avenue,  Folkestone. 
Dawson,  John  Dufp,  PaU  Mall  Club,  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
Deabb,  F.  D.,  19,  Coleman  Street,  E.G. 
Dkabe,  Henbt  Bbutton,  The  Ham,  Wantage,  Berks;  and  19,  Coleman 

Street,  E.C. 
Debenhav,  Frank,  F.S.S.,  26,  Upper  Hamilton  Terrace,  K.W. 
De  Coltab,  Hbnbt  a.,  24,  Palace  Gardens  Terrace,  W. 
Defvell,  Geoboe  Hibbbbt,  Holmbrook,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
De  Lissa,  Samuel,  4,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. ;  and  Maidenhead 

Court,  Maidenhead. 
Delmbqe,  Bdwabd  T.,  17,  St.  Helen's  Place,  E.C. 
Denbigh,  The  Bioht  Hon.  the  Eabl  or,  2,  Cromwell  Houses,  South 

Kensington,  8.W.;  and  Nevonham  Paddox,  near  Lutterworth. 
fDENT,  Sib  Alfbed,  KG.M.G.,  11,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C;  and  RavenS" 

worth,  Eastbourne. 
De  Pass,  Alvbed,  The  Lawn,  Chichester  Road,  Croydon. 
De  Bicci,  J.  H.,  St.  Stephen's  Club,Westminster,S.W. ;  and  Hampton  Court. 
De  Satgb,  Heitbt,  Hartfield,  Malvern  Wells;  and  Reform  Club,  S.W. 
De  8ato£,  Oscab,  Bridge  Place,  Canterbury  ;   and  Junior  Carlton  Club 

Pall  Mali,  S.W. 
D'Estebbe,  J.  C.  E.,  Taverham  House,  Western  Parade,  Southsea. 
Deverell,  W.  T.,  City  Liberal  Club,  Walbrook,  E.C. 
DiBLET,  Geobge,  19,  Bury  Street,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 
fDicK,  Gavin  Gbmmell,    Queensland    Qovemment    Office,   1,  Vicforia 
Street,  S.W, 
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Dick,  Robert  S.,  4,  Fenchurch  Street^  B.C. 

DiCKEN, Charles  S., Queensland  Oovemment  Ofice,  1,  Victoria  Street,  S.W, 

Dickson,  James,  7,  Poultry,  E.C. 

DoBREE,  HabrtH  ANKKY,  6,  Tokenkome  Yard,  E.C. 

DoDGSON,  William  Oliver,  Manor  Uouee,  Sevenoake, 

Don,  Patrick  C,  5,  Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  E.C* 

DoNKiN,  Fbbdbbick  WiLLlAM,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

Donne,  William,  18,  Wood  Street,  E.C, 

Douglas,  Henry,  care  of  Meaars.  Henchell,  DuBuiseon  and .  Co.,  16^ 

Laurence  Pountney  Lane,  E.C. 
Douglas,  Thomas,  Greenwood,  Frant,  Tunhridge  Welle, 
DowLiNO,  Charles  Cholmsley,  18,  Eaton  Square,  S.W,;  and  Conterva' 

tive  Cluh,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W, 
Drake,  James,  Beecholme,  BaViam,  S.W, 
Draper,  George  (Secretary  Eastern  Telegraph  Company,  Limited), 

Winchester  House,  50,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C, 
Drayson,  Walter  B.  H.,  Tudor  House,  Bamet. 
f  DuciE,  The  Bight  Hon.  the  Eabl  of,  16,  Portman  Square,  W, 
DuCboz,  Fbedebick  A.,  52,  Lon^rd  Street,  E,  C. 
fDuDGEON,  Arthur,  27,  Rutland  Square,  Dublin, 
fDuDGEON,  William,  22,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W, 
Dun-,  G.  Smyttan,  58,  Queen's  Gate,  S.W, 

Duffy,  David,  International  Cluh,  NorthumherUmd  Avenue,  W.C. 
Duncan,  David  J.  Bubsell,  28,  Victoria  Street,  S,W.:  and  KHmm-, 

Leven,  N.B. 
Duncan,  John  S.,  Natal  Bank,  150,  LeadenhaU  Street,  E.C. 
DuNCKLEY,  Charles,  15,  Coleman  Street,  B,C. 
360    1886  I  DuNDONALD,  The  Earl  of,  8^,  Portman  Square,  W. 

1888    Dunlof,  James  W.,  89,  Delancy  Street,  Regent's  Park,  N,W, 

tDuNN,  H.  W.,  C.B.,  Livonia,  Goldsmith  Gardens,  Acton,  W, 
Dunn,  William,  22,  St.  John's  Park,  Blackheaih,  8,E. 
Dunn,  William,  Broad  Street  Avenue,  E.C, 
365    1883    Dunn,  Capt.  B.  G.,  Hessle  House,  Bexhill,  Sussex;  and  Ntuval  oad 

Military  Club,  W. 
1878    t^UNRAYEN,  The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  K.P.,  Coomhe  Wood,  Kinga- 

ton-on-Thames  ;  and  White's  Cluh,  S.W, 
1881  DuRANT,  Augustus,  89,  Qresham  Street,  E.  C. 
1876    Durham,  John  Henry,  61,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 


1884 

370    1880 
1880 

1885 
1887 

1887 

375    1882 
1876 


DuTHiE,  Lt.-Colonel  W.  H.  H.,  B.A.,  Row  House,  Voune,  Perthfhirs  ; 

and  Junior  United  Service  Cluh,  S.W. 
fDuTTON,  Frank  M.,  St,  George's  Cluh,  Hanover  Square,  W, 
Dutton,  Frederick,  112,  Gresham  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E,C, 

Easton,  Edward,  F.G.S.,  11,  DelaJiay  Street,  Westminster,  8,W, 
Eberhardt,  Charles  L.,  18,  Fitzjohn's  Avenue,  N.W,g  and  62,  Friday 

Street,  E.C. 
EccLEs,  TvoN  B.,  Scottish  AmicMe  Life  Assurance  Society,  l^Thnal- 

needle  Street,  E.G. 
Edenborouoh,  Charles,  Little  Gearies,  Barkingside,  Eseem, 
^Edwards,  Stanley,  45,  Prince's  Street,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
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tSDWA&DBS,  T.  Dyeb,  5,  Hyde  Park  Gate,  S.W, 

tELDEB,  Fbedkrick,  2,  Moorgate  Street  Buildings,  E.C. 

tELDBB,  Thomas  Edward,  Bavennti,  Lyndhurst  Gardens,  Hampetead, 

N.W.s  and  7,  8t.  Helen's  Place,  E.G. 
tELDBB,  Wm.  Gboboe,  7,  8t,  Helen's  Place,  S.C. 
Slbiott,  Gbobox  B0BIN8OV,  K.B.C.S.E.,  Pendennis,  Beulah  Hill,  Upper 

Norwood,  8.E. 
Elwell,  Wultak  Ebnxst,  East  Lodge,  Burton»on»Trent. 
Snolbheabt,  J.  G.  D.,  C.B.,  Dtichy  of  Lancaster,  Lancaster  Place,  W.C. 
Ebbsloh,  E.  C.|  Ye  Olde  Cottage,  Walton-on'Thames. 
Ebbinoton,  Sib  Gbobob,  Babt.,  Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8,W, 
Etanb,  J.  Cabbbbt,  B.A.  (Ozon),  109,  Lancaster  Gate,  W. 
fETBS,  Chablxs Washington, C.M.G.,  l,Fen Court,  Fenchurch  Street,  E,C. 
EvisoN,    Edwabd,     Blizewood  Park,  Caterham,  WarUngham    Stalio',}, 

Surrey, 
EwABT,  John,  Messrs.  James  Morrison  ^  Co.,  4,  Penchurch  Street,  E.C. 
EwBK,  John  Albxanoeb,  11,  BunhUl  Bow,  E.C. 

Fabbe,  GflABLBS  Maurice,  18,  Cours  du  30  JuiUet,  Bordeaux. 

Faibclovoh,  B.  a.,  14,  Bunhill  Bow,  E.C, 

Fatbclouoh,  William,  Bank  of  Victoria,  28,  Clements  Lane,  E.C. 

fFAiBFAX,  E.  Boss,  5,  Princes  Gate,  S.W. 

fFAiBFAX,  Bbab-Admibal  Hbnbt,  G.B.,  55,  Eaton  Square,  S.W.;   and 

Admiralty,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
fFAiBFAX,  J.  Mackenzie,  5,  Princes  Gate,  S.W, 
Faibhxad,  Fbedebicr  8.,  44,  BUmfield  Road,  Maida  Vale,  W. 
Faija,  Henbt,  M.IiiBfc.G.E.,  2,  Great  Queen  Street,  Westminster,  S.W, 
Fallon,  T.  P.,  29,  Ashhum  Place,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
Fane,  Edward,  FuJheck  Hall,  Grantham. 
Fabmer,  James,  6,  Pwrchester  Gate,  Hyde  Park,  W, 
fFABMBB,  W.  Matnabd,  18,  Bina  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
Fabbeb,  Sib  William  James,  Sandhurst  Lodge,  Wokingham;  and  18, 

Upper  Brook  Street,  W. 
Fawns,  Bbt.  J.  A.,  4,  Bolafid  Mansions,  Rosary  Gardens,  S.W. 
fFEABON,   Fbederick,  The  Cottage,  Taplow. 
FeldbbiM,  Isaac,  4,  Norfolk  Terrace,  Bayswater,  W. 
Fell,  Abthub,  46,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
Fbllows,  Jambs  I.  (Agent-General  for  New  Brans wiok),  56,  Holhom 

Viaduct,  E.C. ;  and  SaxonHall,  Palace  Court,  Kensington  Gardens,  W. 
Febard,  B.  a.,  67,  Pevensey  Road,  8t,  LeonardS'On*Sea, 
Fergusson,  Thb  Biort  Hon.  Sir  James,  Bart.,  M.P.,G.G.S.I.,  K.C.M.G., 

G.LB.,  25,  Tedworth  Square,  Chelsea,  S.W. ;  Carlton  Clubs  arulKil^ 

kerran,  N.B. 
Fernau,  Hxnrt  S.,  15,  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 
Firs,  Georob  B.,  11,  Palace  Gardens  Terrace,  W. 
Fingh-Hatton,  The  Hon.  STORMONT,Tr/iite'«  Cluh,  St.  James* s  Street,  S.W. 
FiNDLAY,  George  Jamrs,  61,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C, 
FiNLAT,  Colin  Campbell,  Castle  Toward,  Argyleshire,  N.B. 
FnxBRAOE,  Bobert  Tarter,  Conservative  Club,  8t.  James's  Street,  8,  W, 
Fisher,  Thomas,  M.D.,  Upcot^  ^ven«2>  HighariypUm,  North  Bevon^ 

D  D 
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1888 


420 


425 


430 


435 


440 


445 


450 


455 


883 
888 
883 
888 

884. 

878 
883 
889 
889 
876 

868 
888 
890 
888 

883 
886 
888 
881 

890 
870 

886 
868 
872 
889 
883 
881 
881 

882 
888 
869 

885 


889 
882 
879 
889 
884 

889 

884 
883 


Ro^/al  Cohinal  IngHtuU. 

V^LkCK^  T.  SuTTONi  Stanley  House,  AUeyn  Park,  West  DtUwich,  8.B. ;  and 
2,  Boyal  Exchange  Buildings,  B.C. 

Flatau,  Jacob,  26,  Bopemaker  Street,  E,0. 

Flbtchbb,  H.,  14,  Ths  Paragon,  Blcukheaih,  8.K 

Flood-Paox,  Majob  S.,  Tynwdld,  West  H%U,  Sydenham,  8.E. 

Flowzh,  BsKbst  E.,  14,  Prince  of  Wales  Terrace,  Kensington  Palace,  W. 

Flux,  William,  17,  Warrington  Crescent,  Maida  Hill,  W. ;  and  6,  Lime 
Street,  B.C. 

FoLKABD,  Arthub,  Thatched  House  Club,  86,  St.  James* s  Street,  8.W, 

FoLLETT,  Ghablss  J.,  D.G.L.,  LL.B.,  FairJeyts,  Homchurch,  Romford, 

Word,  Littib  Pitib,  ShorUands  House,  Shortlands,  Kent, 

FoBLONO,  GoMXANDBB  Ohablks  A.,B.N.,  H.M,S,  "  AcHve,"  Portsmouth. 

FoBBTBB,  ANTHomr,  6,  Anglesea  Terrace,  Qensing  Gardens,  St.  Leonards- 
on^Sea, 

FoBTESCUB,  Thk  Hon.  Dudlbt  F.,  9,  Herfford  Street,  Mayfdir,  W. 

F08BBBT,  Majob  Willuv  T.  E.,  The  Castle  Park,  Warwick. 

FowLiB,  William,  66,  Basinghall  Street,  E.O, 

FoxTON,  J.  Gbbbnlaw,  F.B.G.S.A.,  68,  Baron's  Court  Road,  West  Ken- 
sington, W. 

Fbancib,  H.  B.,  Conservative  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W, 

Fbanckbim,  John  F.,  Constitutional  CUib,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. 

Fbaseb,  Amous,  New  Oriental  Bank  Corporatum,  25,  Coekspur  Street,  8.W. 

Fbasbb,  Donald,  IVcX/o^  Park,  Newport  Pagnsll,  Bucks ;  and  Orchard 
Street,  Ipsu)ich. 

fFBASBB,  WiLLUM,  Bfood  Street  Avenue,  E.G. 

tFBEBLAND,  HuMPHBY  W.,  16,  Su^oik  Street,  8.W.;  Athenssum  Club; 
and  Chichester. 

Fbbmantls,  M4J0B.GBNBBAL  Abthub  Lton,  G.B.,  82,  Oadot^m  Plaee,B.W. 

Fbbshtield,  William  D.,  5,  Bank  Buildings,  E.G. 

•Fboudx,  J.  A.,  H.A.,  F.B.S.,  6,  Onslow  Oardene,8.W. 

Fullbb,  Edmund  F.  B^  1,  Queen's  Cfate  Terrace,  8.W. 

FuLLXB,  W.  W.,  6,  OZd  Quebec  Street,  W. 

Fulton, Gapt. John, B.N.B., 26,  Upper  PMUXmore  Oardene,  Kensingten,W. 

Fteb«,Lixut.>Gbnbbal  Sib  William  A.,K.G.B.,19,Oiw2ow(7ayd«fif,8.Tr. 

tGALBBATTB,  Datid  Stewabt;  2,  Manchester  Street,  Manchester  8^are,  W. 
Galswobtht,  John,  8»  Cambridge  Gate,  Regent' s  Park,  N.W. 
fGALTON,  Sib  Douglas,  K.O.B.,  F.B.B.,  12,  Chester  Street,  Qrosvenor 

Place,  S.W. 
Game,  Jambs  Atlvabd,  Teeda  Orange,  Trent,  New  Bamet,  Herts;  and B, 

Eaetcheap,  B.C. 
Gammidob,  Henbt,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  10,  Clen^ent^s  Lans,E.C' 
fGABDiNXB,  William,  Rockshaw,  Merstham,  Surrey, 
tGABDNBE,  Steitabt,  7,  Upper  HanUlton  Terrace,  N.W. 
Gabdtnb,  James  W.  B.,  Middlet&n,  Arbroath,  Jr.fi. 
Gabbick,  Sib  James  Fbancis,  1L0.K.G.,  88,  CourtfiM  Gardens,  South 

Kensington,  S.W, 
Gawthbop,  Abmold  B.,  Reutef^e  Telegram  Oompany,  24^  Old  Jewry,  E.G. 
tGsDTB,  G.  Townsend,  17,  Craven  Hill  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W, 
Gibbbbd,  James,  28,  Milton  Street,  B.C. 


Buident  Fellows^ 
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L875  1  GiBBS,  S.  M.,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
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460 


465 


470 


475 


4S0 


485 


490 


495 


682    fGiFRir,  BOBXBT,  44,  Pembroke  Road,  Keneirigton,  W. 

879  61LCHUST,  James,  4,  Stanhope  Place,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
882    fGiLCHBiST,  William  Oswald,  200,  Queen* s  Qate,  S.W. 
889    Gill,  John  B.,  16,  Burlington  Oa/rdene,  Chietoick. 

881  G1U.B8PIB,  Colin  H.,  23,  Crutched  Friars,  E.C, 
876    G1LLB8PIK,  BOBEBT,  18,  Lanedovme  Place,  Brighton. 

882  GiLMBB,  John,  18,  Porcheeter  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
889     GiBDVOOD,  John,  J.P.,  46,  Broton  Street,  Manchester 

882  I  G18BOBNE,  William,  Lingenj  Presteign. 

883  Glantibld,  Geobob,  Hale  End,  Woodford,  Eesex. 
887    Glanyille,  Bbnbst,  114,  Fenchureh  Street,  E.C. 

889  '  Gleadow,  Lt.-Colonel  Hbnbt  G.,  6,  Cornwall  Oardens,  S.W. 

886  Glossop,  W.  Dale,  BeechmawiU,  Alderley  Edge,  Cheshire. 

887  GoALBN,  BTArF-CoMMANOER  Walteb  N.,  B.N.,  16,  Old  Quebec  Street,  W. 

888  GoDBT,  HiCHABL  J.,  Care  of  Messrs.  Johnson    ^  AlUeup^  14,  Pir^sbury 
'  Circus^  E,C. 

888  t  GoDEBBT,  Batmond  (late  of  Ceylon),  79,  Cornhill,  E.C. ;  and  Bvrcott, 

Surbiton. 
869    Godson,  George  B.,  Kensington  Palace  Mansions,  Kensington,  W. 

890  Gk)LOEN,  Albert,  27,  St.  George's  Road,  Regent's  Park,  N.  W.  ;  and  St. 

Stephen's  Chambers,  Tdegraph  Street,  E.C. 

883  fGoLDSMiD,  Bib  Julian,  Babt.,  M.P.,  105,  Piccadilljf,  W. 

882  '  GK)LDSW0BTHT,  Hajor-Genbral  Walter  T.,  H.P.,  22,  Hertford  Street, 
I  Mayfair,  W. 

868  I  GooDLiFFE,  Francis  G.,  FJR.Q.S.,  Junior  Athencsum  Clttb,  Piccadilly,  W. 
87C  '  Goodwin,  Bbv.  B.,  HUdersham  Rectory,  Cambridge. 

885  !  t  Gordon,  George  W.,  The  Brewery,  Caledonian  Ro<id,  21. 

869  '  GoscHEN,  The  Bight  Hon.  G.  J.,  M.P.,  69,  Portland  Place,  W. 

886  Gowanb,  Louis  F.,  89,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

889  '  Graham,  C.  Bosbnbush,  care  of  West  African  Bank,  Lanjthom  House, 

CopthaU  Avenue,  E.C, 

884  Graham,  Ctril  G.,  G.M.G.,  Travellers*  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W» 
886    Graham,  Frederick,  Colonial  Ofvee,  Downing  Strset,  S.W. 

881  Graham,  Joseph,  South  Lodge,  140,  Maida  Vale,  W. 

880  !  Grahame,  William  S.,  Abercom,  Richmond  Hill,  S.W. 

868  j  Grain,  Wiluam,  50,  Qresham  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

885  '  fGRANT,  Cardross,  Broadioater,  Hayne  Road,  Beckenham,  Kent. 
884  !  Grant,  Henry,  Sydneyhwrst,  Croydon. 

882  '  Grant,  John  Glasgow,  G.M.G.,  South  View,  97,  The  Grove,  EaUng,  W. 
882    Grant,  John  Macdonald,  Queensland  Government  0!fice,  1,   Victoria 

Street,  S.W. 

869  Granyille,  The  Bight  Hon.  Earl,  KG.,  20,  Charles  Street,  Berkeley 

Square,  W. ;  and  Walmer  Castle,  Deal. 

876  Graybs,  John  Bellbw,  Deer  Park,  Tenby,  South  Wales, 

880  '  Gray,  Ambrose  G.  Wbntworth,   31,    Great  St.   Helenas,   E,  C. :  and 

Z%,Devonehire,  Street,  W. 
888    Gray,  Henry  F.,  HUUide,  Tienebur^,  Baih, 

881  Gray,  Bobert  J.,  27,  Milton  Street,  E.C. 

877  !  tGBXATHEAD,  Jas.  H.,  G.E.,  16,  Victoria  Street,  S.W, 
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1888 

1876 
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1882 
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1886 
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1874 

1885 

520  1887 


1885 
1887 

1876 

1887 

525  1882 

1888 

1876 

1885 

1889 

530  1884 

1888 
1886 

1890 

1886 

535  1886 

1885 
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Green,  Geoboe,  Qlanton  House,  Sydenham  Rise,  8.E. 

G&EEN,  Majob-Genbiul  Sib  Henbt,  K.C.S.I.,  G.B.,  93,  Belgrave  Road, 

8.W, 
fGBEEN,  MoBTOK,  J. P.,  The  FirSy  Maritzhwrg,  NataZ. 
Gbeen,  W.  S.  Sebbioht,  7,  MUl  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
Gbeene, Fbbdebick,  25,  Courtfield  Rood,  South  Kensington,  8.W. 
Gbsgobt,  Sib  Ghables  Huttok,  E.G.M.G.,  2,  Delahay  Street,  Wettmimter, 

S.W. 
Gbeig,  Henbt  Alfbed,  The  Eaves,  Lessness  Heath,  KerU, 
Gbeswell,    Bxy.    William    H.    P.,    M^.,    Dodington    Rectory,   near 

Bridgwater,  Somerset. 
Gbbtton,  Gaftain  GBOBGELEM.,64,P^/uim  Road,  West  Kensington,  W, 
tGBEY,  The  How.  Albebt  H.  G.,  Dorchester  House,  Park  Lane,  W. 
Gbibble,  Geobob  J.,  25,  Hans  Place,  S,W. 

Gbifhth,  W.  D0WKE8,  4,  Bramham  Gardens,  Wetherhy  Road,  S.W/ 
Gbifiiths,  William,  Park  House,  Park  Orove,  Cardiff. 
Gbimaldi,  Wtnfobd  Di,  Hathewolden  Orange,  High  Halden,  Ashford,  Kent. 
Gbimes,  James  Watts,  Knapton  Hall,  North  Walsham,  Norfolk, 
Guillemabd,  AjcrnuB  G.,  Eltham,  Kent. 

GwiLLiAM,  Bev.  8.  Thobn,  Deerhurst,  Tewkesbury  ;  and  National  Con- 
servative Cluh,  PaXL  Mall,  S.  W. 
GwYN, Walteb  J.,  110, Fenchwrch  Street,  B.C. ;  and  51,  Belsite Road,  N.W. 
GwTNKE,  Fbancis  A.,  36,  Brunswick  Chirdens,  Kensington,  W. ;  and  Royal 

Thames  Yacht  Club,  AVbemarU  Street,  W. 
GwTKNE,  John,  Kenton  Orange,  The  Hyde,  N.W,;  and 89,  Cannon  Street, 

E.G. 
GwTTHEB,  J.  HoWABD.,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  ^c,  Hatton   Court, 

Threadneedle  Street,  E.G. 

H ADDON,  John,  3,  Bouverie  Street,  Fleet  Street,  E.G. 

Haioh,    Lieut.  Fbancis  S.,  B.N.,   F.B.G.S.,  15,  Buckingham  Street, 

Adelphi,  W.C. 
Haltbubton,  Sib  Abthub  L.,  K.G.B.,  Junior  United  Service  dnb,  Charles 

Street,  S.W. 
*HaL8B,  Geobob,  15,  Clarendon  Road,  Notting  HUl,  W. 
Halswell,  Hugh  B.,  J.P.,  26,  Kensington  Gate,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Hamilton,  John  James,  7,  Barkst<m  Gardens,  EarVs  Court,  S.W.;  and 

17,  St.  Helen's  Place,  E.G. 
Hamilton,  Thomas,  J.P.,  110,  Gannon  Street,  E.G. 
Hamilton,  Thomas  Finoland,  Heathside,  Wilmington,  near  Dartford. 
Hanham,  Sib  John  A.,  Babt.,  St.  Stephen's  Club,  Weetminster,  S.W. 
Hanket,  Ebnest  Alebs,  61,  Basvnghall  Street,  E.Cs    and  Elmhyst, 

Bickley,  Kent. 
Habding,  Edwabd  E.,  80,  St.  PauVa  Churchyard,  E.G. 
Habdwickb,  Edwabd  Abthub,  L.B.C.F.,  Ac,  22,  Neiaman  Street,  W.; 

and  St.  George's  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
Habnbtt,  Bichabd,  New  Park,  Moville,  co,  Donegal,  Ireland. 
Habpeb,  Gebald  S.,  H.D.,  4,  Gurzon  Street,  Mayfdir,  W. 
Habbis,  Frank,  34,  Park  Lane,  W. 
Habbis,  Sib  Geoboe  D.,  82,  Inverness  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
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889 
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884 
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884 
884 
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889 
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882 
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tHARBis,  Wolf,  197,  Queen's  Oate,  8.W, 

Habrison,  ABTHURy  L.B.G.P.,  3,  WiUiamson  Boad,  Brindiffey  ShegiM. 

fHABBiBON,  Hajob-Genibal  Sib  Bichabd,  B.E.,  K.G.B.,  C.M.Q.,  Govem- 

ment  House,  Devcnport. 
Habbold,  Lionard  Fbsdkbick,  29,  Great  8t.  Helen's,  E,C, 
Habbt,  Captain  Thohab  Bow,  10,  Barwom  Terrace,  8t,  Ives,  CormoaU. 
Habtington,  Thb  Bight  Hok.  the  Mabquis  of,  M.F.,  Devonshire  House, 

PieeadUly,  W. 
Habvet,  T.  Hobgan,  1,  Qresham  Buildings,  BasiTigludl  Street,  E.O. 
Habwood,  Joseph,  Ohestnvi  Bank,  Kingston'On'Thames, 
tHASLAM,  Balph  £.,  9,  Westdiffe  Road,  Sovthport. 
Hathebtoh,  The  Bight  Hon.  Lobd,  G.M.G.,  Teddesley,    Penkridge, 

Staffordshire, 
Hawkins,  Montague,  14,  ClemerU's  Inn,  W.C. 
Hawthobn,  James  Kknyon,  Qlenholme,  Leigham  Court  Road,  Streatham 

Hill,  S.W, :  and  3,  Savage  Gardens,  Tower  Hill,  B.C. 
Hatwabd,  J.  F.,  Aroona,  Freshfijrd,  Bath. 
Hbalet,  Edwabd  C,  86,  St.  Jame^s  Street,  S.W. 
fHEAP,  Balph,  1,  Brick  Court,  Temple,  B.C. 
Heaton,  J.  Henkikeb,  M.P.,  86,  Eaton  Square,  S.W.;  Carlton  Club, 

PdaMall,S.W. 
Hedoxan,  W.  James,  The  Firs,  Upper  Richmond  Road,  Putney,  S.W. 
Hegan,  Chables  J.,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  Mall,  5.  W. 
Heltab, F.  W.,  Union  Club,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W. 
Hemmant,  Wiluam,  East  Neuk,  Blaekheath,  S,B. 
HEMBiquEs,  Alfbed  G.,  9,  Adelaide  Crescent,  Brighton, 
HENBiquESy  Fbedk.  G.,  19,  Hyde  Park  Square,  W. 
Henbt,  John,  St.  Kilda,  Bethwne  Road,  Amhurst  Park,  N. 
Henwood,  Paul,  College  HiU  Chambers,  E.C. 
Hefbubn,  Andbew,  Broad  Street  Avenue,  B.C. 
Hbbiot,  Lieut..Golonel  jambs  A.  Mackat,  B.M.L.I.,  Forton  Barracks, 

Gosport. 
Heron,  Abthcb  A.,  AUonby  House,  Brondesbury  Road,  Kilbum,  N.W. 
Hebbing,  Bet.  A.  Sttlcman,  M.A.,  45,  Colehrooke  Row,  N. 
Hebz,  Mobbis,  German  Athenwum,  98,  Mortimer  Street,W.:  and  Dashvfood 

House,  9,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
Hesse,   F.  E.   (Seoretarj,   Eastern   EztoDsion,    ^.,    Telegraph   Go^ 

Limited),  Winchester  House,  50,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
Hewitt,  Alfbed,  26,  Lancaster  Gate,  W.;  and  Garrick  Clvh,  W.C. 
Hicks,  H.  M.,  38,  Broadhurst  Chirdens,  South  Hampstead,  N.W.  s  and 

20,  King  Edward  Street,  E.C. 
Bill,  Gharles  Fitzhenrt,  The  Wintons,  Bayham  Road,  Sevenoaks. 
fHiLL,  James  A.,  1,  Barkston  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
tHiLL,  Pearson,  6,  Pemhridge  Square,  Bayswater,  W. 
Hill,  Sampson,  Woodstock  VUla,  London  Road,  Enfield. 
fHiLL,  Sidney,  Langford  House,  Langford,  near  Bristol. 
Hill,  Golonbl  Sib  Stephen  J.,  K.G.M.G.,  G.B.,  72,  Sutherland  Avenue, 

Maida  Vale,  W. 
fHiLTON,  G.  Shibreff  B.,  79,  Graceehwrch  Street,  E.C. 
Hind,  T.  Almond,  1,  Garden  Court,  Temjcle,  E.C. 
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1889 
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HiNDBOK,  Eldred  Grave,  Bichmond  House,  Strand,  Ryde,  Me  of  Wifffit, 
H1KD8ON,  Lawrence,  Walton  House,  8t.  John*s  Park,  Byde,  Ule  of  Wight, 
HiNGLET,  Geobgb  B.,  Haywood  House,  Hales  Owen. 
HoARE,  Edward  Beodib,  M.F.,  109,  St,  George's  Square,  S.W.s  and  St. 

Bernards,  Caterha  m 
HoDQKiN,  Thomas,   BeMoelldene,   NeweasUe-on^Tyne  j    and  Tredourva, 

Falmouth . 
Hodgson,  Sir   Arthur,  K.C.M.G.,  Clopton,  Stratfbrd'on-Avon  j    and 

Windham  Club,  St.  James*s  Square,  S.W. 
fHoDosoK,  H.  Ttlstow,  M.A.,  Harpenden,  Hertfordshire. 
Uoddino,  Hekrt,  16,  Woodstock  Road,  Bedford  ParJe,  Chisfcich. 
HoEY,  Clbuent  J.,  92,  Elm  Park  Owrdens  S.W. 
HoFFNUNG,  8.,  3,  Hyde  Park  Oate,  SotUh  Kensington,  S.W. 
fHoGARTH,  Francis,  Sackville  House,  Sevenoaks. 
tHooo,  QuiNTiN,  6,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 
HoLDSWORTH,  JoHN,  Barclay  House,  Eceles,  Manchester. 
fHoLGATE,  Clifford  Wtndhaic,  Tlie  Palace,  Salisbury. 
Holland,  Gcyler  A.,  cjo  British  Columbia  Land  Company, IS,  Serjeanta* 

.   Inn,  Fleet  Street,  B.C. 
Holland,  Edward  Lancelot,  18,  Bedford  Bow,  W.C. ;  and  TempUton, 

Roehampton,  5.  W. 
HoLMAN,    WiLLiAH     (Sui^gooii    Saperintendent,    H.  IC.    Goremment 

Emigration  Service),  21,  Amersham  Road,  New  Cross,  8.E. 
HoMAN,  Ebenezer,  Friem  Watch,  FineKLey,  N. 

Hooper,  George  N.,  F.B.G.S.,  F.S.B.,  Blmleigh,  Hayne  Bead,  Beekenham. 
Hope,  The  Hon.  Lovis,  The  Knowle,  Hazlewood,  near  DeHty. 
Hopkins,  Edward,  Sherioood  Lodge,  Launrie  Park,  Sydenham,  8.E. ;  and 

26,  Oru/tched  Friars,  B.C. 
Hopkins,  John,  The  Orange,  Bickley,  Kent ;  and  26,  Crutehed  Friars,  B.C. 
Hora,  James,  123,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. ;  and  14ff,  Camion  Street,  B.C. 
HosKiNs,  Yice-Admiral  Sir  Anthony  H.,  ELC.B.,   care  of  Messrs. 

Woodhead  f  Co.,  44,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 
Houlton,  Sir  Victor,  G.C.M.G.,  MJi.,  26,  EccUston  Street,  S.W.;  and 

29,  Strada  Menodi,  Valletta,  Malta. 
tHousTOUN,  G.  L.,  Johnstone  Castle,  Johnstone,  Renfrewshire,  H.B. 
Hoyenden,  Frederick,  denlea.  West  Dulwich,  S.E, 
Hudson,  Ounninoham,  14,  St.  Mary  Aae,  B,C. 
Hughes,  George,  F.C.S.,  165,  Fenchureh  Street,  E.O*i  and  Bridgetwtn, 

Barbados. 
Hughes,  Hskby  P.,  J.P.,  29,  Penxbridge  Square,  W. 
fHuQHES,  John,  F.C.S.,  79,  MarkLane,  B.C. 

Hughes,  John  Arthur,  Clairville,  Dacres  Road,  South  SydenhamPark,8.B. 
Hughes* Hughes,  William,  J.  P.,  5,  Highbury  Quadrant,  N. 
Hunt,  John,  Cr<^  Lodge,  Snakes  Lane,  Woodford,  Essex. 
Hunter,  Andrew,  50,  West  End  Lane,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 
Hurtzig,  Arthur  G.,  G.E.,  2,  Queen  Square  Place,  Westminster, S.W. 

flEYERS,  George  M.,  Inchera,  Olanmire,  Co.  Cork,  Ireland. 
t  Inglis,  Cornelius,  M.D.,  124,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.;  and  Athenwum 
Clvb,  S.W. 


Resident  Fettowe. 
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of 
Election. 


615    1881  I  hxGRAM,  W.  J.,  198,  Strand,  W.O. 

1884  I  loNiDis,  Albx.  Combtamttnb,  Jun.,  34^  Porchester  Terrac0,  Hyde  Park,  W, 
IsTiNX,  Thomas  W.,  Measra,  Dyer  Sf  Dyer,  College  Hill  Chaanhera,  E.G. ; 

and  8t.  Mary's  Lodge,  Weyhridge. 
Ibtino,  Sib  Hbnbt  T.,  G.C.M.G.,  10,  Trinity  Creecmt,  Folkestone!  and 

Reform  Olvb,  PdU  Mall,  8,  W. 
Ibwik,  DBPUTT-SuBGBON-GBirBBAL  G.  Gbatxs,  M.B.  (Frinoipal  Medioal 

Officer,  North  BriiiBh  Foroes),  1,  Cambridge  Street,  Edinbwrgh. 
Isaacs,  Hichabl  Babbb,  28,  Cambridge  Boad,  KUbum,  N.W. 
Iysm,  £by.  Gbobgx  8.,  Tanstead  Vicarage,  Norwich, 


620 


625 


630 


1880 
1874 
1883 

1877 
1890 

1886 
1889 

1886 
1886 
1872 
1890 
1885 
1889 

1883 
1890 
1882 

1889 
1880 
1884 
1888 

1887 
1884 
1884 

1887 
1888 
1879 
1889 
1887 
1886 
1874 

1868 


1876 
1881 
^50  1890 
1871 
1885 
1879 


635 


640 


645 


t  Jacksok,  Jakbs,  17,  Kensington  Court,  W» 

fjACKSoN,  Thomas,  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation,  31, 

L<ymhard  Street,  S,C. 
Jaoomb,  Fbbdk.  Chas.,  61,  MoorjfOte  Street,  B.C. 
Jaoomb,  Bboinalo  B.,  61,  Moorgaie  Street,  JSLG. 
Jamibson,  T.  Bushbt,  Windham  Chub,  St.  James's  Square,  S,W. 
fjAMiBsoN,  William,  Halsdon,  Dolton^  Devon. 

Jbjptbxts,  Edwabd  Hakbb,  a.  Inst.  OJL,HawkhiUls,  Chapel  AUerton,  Leeds. 
Jbkninos,  Geobok  H.,  West  Dene,  Streatham,  8»W. ;  and  Lambeth  Palace 

Road,  S  J!. 
Jbnninos,  Hatthbw,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W, 
Jbpbson,  a.  J.  HouMTXKBT,  86,  Portland  Place,  TIT* 
Jbbtois,  Lixut.-Gbnbbal  Sib  William  F.  Dbummokd,  B.E.,  G.C.M.G., 

G.B.,  CuffneUs,  near  Lyndhurtt, 
Johnson,  Lt.-Gbnbbal  Sib  Allen  B.,  K.G3.,  60,  Leaham  Churdens,  S.W- 
Johnson,  Edmund,  F.S.S.,  3,  Nwrthwick  Terrace,  H.W. 
Johnson,  Bobebt,  7^0  Colonial  College,  HoUesley  Bay,  Svgolk, 
Johnston,  ALEXAjfOSB,  Acton  House,  Lyndhurst  Road,  Hampstead,  K.W.; 

and  1,  Whittington  Avenue,  E.G. 
JoHNSTON,HxNBT  AuousTUS,lfeMr0.  F.  Bsgg  4f  Co.,BartholomewHouse,E,C. 
f  JoLLT,  Stxwabt,  Perth,  N.B. 
fJoNES,  Henet»  3,   Cripplegate   BuUdings,    B.C.  ;    and  Oak   Lodge, 

Toiteridge,  Herts. 
Jones,  B.  Heskbth,  J.P.,  St  Augustines,  Blacktoater  Road,  Eastbourne. 
Jones,  B.  M.,  BanJk  of  South  Australia,  81,  Lombard  Street,  E.G. 
Jones,  Wiluam  Henby,  2,  Vermont  Road,  Upper  Nonoood,  SJ!. 
JoBDAN,  Thomas  B.,  15,  George  Street,  ManeicnHouse,  E.G. 
Joseph,  Julian,  17,  Chepstow  ViUas^  Bayswater,  W. 
JosLiN,  Hbnbt,  Qa4nes  Park,  Upminster,  Essev. 
JouBOAiN,  H.  J.,  O.M.G.,  2^  Queen's  Gate   Oardens,  S.W.i    and  41, 

Eastcheap,  E.G. 
JuLTAN,   Sib  Penboss  G.,  E.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Torquay. 

Kabuth,  Fbank,  68,  Perham  Road,  West  Kensington,  W, 
Kate,  Willum,  32,  Leaham  Qairdens,  W. 
Keats,  Hebbbbt  F.  C.,  HaXsdon,  DoUcn,  Devon. 
Kbith-Douolas,  Stxwabt  M.,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
Keep,  Chables  J.,  1,  QuHdhall  Chambers,  Baeinghall  Street,  B.C. 
Keep,  Edwabd,  26,  Phillimore  Gardens,  Kensington,  W, 
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Year  of 
Electton. 

1887 

655  1881 

1877 

1886 
1888 
1888 
660  1881 
1882 
1874 
1880 

1888 

665  1886 

1887 

1887 

1876 

1878 

670  1888 

1885 


1868 

1878 

1888 

675  1876 

1876 
1887 

1886 

1881 

680  1888 

1884 
1881 
1876 

1878 
685  1881 

1878 
1884 
1881 
1885 


Royal  Colonial  ImtUute* 

KsMP-WfiLCH,  Jambs,  61,Bemer$  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W, 

Kbndall,  FsANKLizr  B.,  1,  The  Paragon,  Blackheath,    8.S.,  and  St. 

Stephen* 9  Club,  S,W. 
Kennidt,  John  Mub&at,  Knockralling,  KWJecudhrightehire,  JT.B.  1  and 

New  Univereity  Club,  8.W. 
Kent,  Ibyiko,  Kippingten,  Sevenoake, 
Kent,  Bobbbt  J.,  1,  Vere  Street,  Cavendieh  Square,  W, 
Keitin,  Bichabd  C,  128,  Biehopegate  Street,  E.C, 
tEsswiCK,  WiLUAH,  Baatwick  Park,  Leatherhead. 
KiDD,  John,  G.M.G.,  ConetUutional  Club,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. 
Kimbeb,  Henrt,  M.P.,  78,  Lombard  Street,  S,C. 
Kino,  W.  H.  Tindal  (Subobon-Supbbintkndemt  H.M.   GoTEBXHKirr 

BxiOBAZiON  Seetice),  4,  St,  Mary* 8  Square,  Paddington,  W. 
Kino,  Willum,  38,  Ladhroke  Square,  Netting  MiU,  W, 
KiNNAiED,  The  Bight  Hon.  Lobd,  2,  PeU  MaU  East,  S,W. 
KiTTO,  Bey.  John  F.,  M.A.,  6,  St  Martin* e  Place,  Tntfalgm"  Square,  W,C. 
Krrro,  Thomas  Gollinowood,  Bedford  Villas  Marlhortntgh  Soad,  Ounnert- 

bury,  W, 
Knioht,  a.  Hallbt,  Bromley  Hill  Houee,  Croydon, 
Knight,  William,  SdvUe  Club,  PtccadilUf,  W. 
fKNiOHT,  WiLUAM,  Homer  Orange,  Weet  Hill,  Sydenham,  S,S. 
Knighton,  William,    LL.D.,  Peakhill  Lodge,   Sydenha^n,  S^E.;    and 

Tileworth,  SUverhiU,  St,  Leonarde^on.Sea, 


tLABiLLiBBE,  Fbancis  P.  DE,  5,  Pump  Court,  Temple,  E,C.  s  and  Harrow^ 

on^the^HiU, 
Laino,  James  B.,  27,  EaH'e  Court  Square,  S.W, 
Lamb,  Tompson,  72,  Keneington  Park  Road,  W. 
Landale,  Bobebt,  11,  Holland  Park,  W. ;  and  OrienUU  Club,  Hannver 

Square,  W, 
tliARDALE,  Walteb,  45,  Dovor  Street,  PiecadiUy,  W. 
Lane,  Colonel  Bonald  B.  (Bifle  Brigade),  United  Service  Club,  Pali 

MaU,  S.W, 
Lano,  Captain  H.  B.,  B.N.,  Venne  House,  Upton,  Wivelieeambe,  Somerset. 
Lanoton,  James,  HiUfield,  Reigate. 
fLAKSDOWNE,  H.  B.,  The  Bight  Hon.  the  Mabqutb  op,  O.G.M.G., 

Qovernment  House,  Calcutta, 
tLANSELL,  Gbobgb,  Sandhurst,  Victoria,  Australia, 
Lanton,  John  C.,  Birdhurst,  Croydon, 
tLABDNEB,  W.  G.,  11,   Fourth   Avenue,    Hove,  Brighton ;  and  Juniar 

Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S,W, 
Labk«  Timothy,  8,  Penibridge  Place,  Bayswater,  W, 
Labnach,  Donald,  21,  Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  W. ;  ami  Brambletye, 

East  Qrinetead, 
Lascelles,  John,  18,  Percy  Bood,  Qcldhawk  Rood,  Shepherd*e  Bush,  W, 
Latchpobd,  Edwabd,  50,  Penywem  Road,  South  Kensington,  S.W, 
Laugbland,  Jambs,  50,  Lime  Street,  E.G. 
Laws,  Captain  Patbiok  IC.,  Junior  Army  and  Kavy  Club,  St,  Jame^s 

Street,  S,W, 


Rasident  FeUowt. 
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Year  ok 
Btoction 

690    1875 

1885 
1886 
1884 
1886 
695  1888 

1888 
1888 
1883 

1886 

700  1879 

1873 

1881 

1874 
1885 

705  1887 
1880 
1886 
1884 

1885 

710  1886 

1874 

1888 
1881 
1874 

715  1887 
1878 
1885 

1886 

1889 

720  1878 
1886 
1886 
1884 

1884 

725    1875 

1880 

1871 


Lawbbvcb,  W.  v.,  M.P.,  Cowesjield  H<m$e,  Saliahury  ;  and  New  University 

Club,  St,  Jamee*8  Street,  8,W. 
Lawrib,  Albxandbr,  18,  ComuxiU  Terrace,  Regents  Park,  K,W, 
tliAWBiBy  Alex.  Cbcil,  care  of  Meeere.  BaZmer,  Lawrie  ^  Co,,  Calcutta, 
fliBATHBS,  A.  Stahobb,  Sydney,  New  South  Waiee. 
Lbb,  Hbnbt  William,  Minard,  Chieheeter  Road,  Oroydot^ 
Lbiorton,  Stanley,  M.P.,  Sweeney  Hall,  Oswestry ;  and  Athenmum  Ctvh, 

S.W, 
Leon,  August,  21,  Tregunter  Rood,  South  Kensingt&n,  S.W. 
Lb  Gbos,  Gbbtaibb,  Seafield,  Jersey, 
Lb  Fatoubbl,  Majob  ^jkthub  N.,  Junior  United  Service  Club,  Charles 

Street,  8,  YT, 
Ltt'PnR,  Chablbs  H.,  F.B.G.S.,  BaskerviUe,  Wandsworth  Comnwn,  S.W, 
Lbthbbidob,  Williax,  MJLf  Courtlands,  Lympstone,  Devon, 
Lbtbt,  G.  O0LLIN8, 0.M.G.,  Naiional  Liberdl  Club,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W, 
Lmyj,  Fmamaxcti,  S,  Cheyne  Qardens,  Thames  Ernbanhment,  S.W.;  and 

Qeorge  Yard,  Lombard  Street,  B,C, 
Letin,  Nathaniel  W.,  11,  Qlsdhofw  Gardens,  S.W, 
Lewis,  Isaac,  HynM  House^  8,  FittjohtCs  Avenue,  Hampstead,  N.W, ;  and 

S,  Finch  Lane,  B.C. 
Lxwis,  JoSEPBy  8,  Finch  Lane,  E,C, 
Lbwis,  Owen,  Stanley  Lodge,  Streatham  Common,  S.W. 
LiNDCsATy  Dayid  Wextss,  15,  Finchley  Road,  St,  John's  Wood,  N.W. 
Little,    J.   Stanley,   WoodviUe,  Forest  Hill,  S.B.f  and  The  Kraal, 

Rwdgwiek,  near  Horsham. 
Little,  Matthew,  5,  Lyndhttrst  Gardens,  Hampstead,  N,W, 
tLiTTLBJOHN,  Bobbbt,  Cope  of  Good  Hope  Bank,  6,  Clements  Lane,  B.C. 
Littleton,  The  Hon.  Henby  S.,  22,  Rutland  Gate,  S.W, ;  and  Teddesley, 

Penkridge,  Staffordshire, 
LiVBSEY,  Geobob,  C.E.,  5,  Camden  Park,  Tunbridge  WeUs. 
Llotd,  Sichaed,  2,  Addison  Crescent,  Addison  Road,  W, 
•Lloyd,  Sampson  S.,  2,C<ymwall  Gardens,  S.W. ;  and  CarUen  Club,  S.W. 
fLoBWENTHAL,  LEOPOLD,  Nsw  Atheuown  Club,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 
LoNO,  Glaude  H.,  H^.,  60,  Marine  Parade,  Brighton. 
LoNODEN,  J.  N.,  care  of  Bank  of  New   South  Wales,  64,   Old  Broad 

Street,  B.C. 
fLoNGBTAPF,  Geobob  B.,  K.A.,  M.B.,  Soutlrfield  Grange,  Wandsworth, 

S,W. :  and  Twitchen,  Morthoe,  near  Ilfracomhe, 
LOBING,  Abthub  H.,  Imperial  Federation  League,  80,  Charles  Street, 

Berkeley  Square,  W. 
fLoBNE,  Bight  Hon.  MABquis  of,  K.T.,  Q,C.M.Q.,BensingtoH  Palace,  W, 
t  LoTHUN,  Maubicb  John,  Glenlora,  Loehwinnoch,  N.B, 
horn,  Hebbebt  G.,  8,  Drapers*  Gardens,  B.C. 
Love,  William  McNkUQVtoVfBlythswood,  Leigham  Court  Road,  StreaU 

ham  Hill,  S,W. 
LoYETT,  Henby  A.,  48,  King  William  Street,  B.C. 
tLow,  W.  Andbbson,  cjo  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
LowBY,  Lieut.-Genebal  B.  W.,  C.B.,  25,  Warrington  Crescent,  Maida 

Hill,  W,  ;  and  UniUd  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S,W. 
Lubbock,  Bt.  Hon.  Sib  John,  Bart.,  M.P.,  15,  Lombard  Street,  B.C. 
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Year  of 
Electloa. 

1877 


1889 

730  1886 

1879 

1886 
1886 
1885 

73S  1880 
1886 

1885 
1885 

1889 

740  1874 

1869 

1887 
1880 
1886 

745  1877 
1873 

1889 
1869 
1890 

750  1881 
1886 
1885 

1884 

1882 

7SS  1874 

1869 


1884 
1889 
1889 

7^    1869 

1887 
1887 
1882 


Royal  Colonial  InstUiUe. 

Lubbock,  Nsvilx,  16,  LwdenhaU  Strwty  B.C. ;  a/nd  65,  EaH^a  Court 

Square,  8.W, 
LuNiriss,  F&BDBBiCE,  ArhUy  Copse,  Bamet. 

Ltall,  Boqbb  Campbell,  United  Unwereity  Club,  PMMaU  Xa$t,  8.W. 
fLTBLio  Captain  Fhancis  H.,  F.B.G.S.,  2,  Elvasion  Place,  S.W.g  and 

Naval  and  MiUtary  Club,  PiccadiU/y,  W. 
Ltbll,  John  L.,  Ctilverden,  Balham,  8.W. 
Ltlk,  Wk.  Bbat,  Velley,  Hartland,  North  Devon. 
TLyon,   Gbobok  O.,  Lynneden,  Drummond  Street,  BaUarat,   Victoria, 

AtLstralia. 
Lyons,  Exanubl,  12,  Sindair  Road,  Kensington,  W. 
tLTTTBLTON,  Thb  Hon.  G. W.  Spenceb,  49,  HiU  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  W. 


Maoalistbb,  Jahxs,  Etheletane,  Mareefidd  Oofrdene,  Hampetead,  N.W. 
Macan,  J.  J.,  M.iL,  M.B.C.S.,  62,  Qeorge  Street,  Portman  S^re,  W.  ; 

wnd  Boekhawpiton,  QaeeneUmd. 
Macabthub,  E.  J.  Baylt,  69,  Cadogan  Squa/re,  S.W» 
MacOabthy,  Justin,  M.P.,  20,  Cheyne  Gardens,  OheUea,  S.W. 
Macoonald,  Alxxandxe  J.,  MiUand,  Liphook,.Hanteg  and  110^  Cemmon 

Street,  E,C. 
Hacdonald,  Andbkw  J.,  Queen^e  Hotel,  Upper  Norwood,  8.E. 
f  liACDONALD,  JosBPH,  Sutherland  Hoiue,  Egham,  Swrrey. 
Macdonald,   Oolonbl  W.  Macoonald,  Natumai   Club,  1»  WTUtekall 

Gardens,  S.  W. ;  and  St.  Martin's,  PeHh,  N.B. 
MacDouoall,  Lixut.-Genebal  Sib  Patbigx  L.,  K.C.M.G.,  22,  Elvaeion 

Place,  S.W.;  and  United  Service  Club,PaU  Mall,  S.Wi 
fKACiABLAN,  Albxandeb,  AudUy  Mansions,  Qroevenor  Square,  TT. ;  and 

Torish,  Hehnsdale,  N.B. 
fMACFiE,  John  W.,  Newferry,  Birkenhead. 

M  AC7IE,  B.  A.,  Btf/orm  Club,  S.  W. ;  and  Dreghom,  Cdinton,  Edinburgh,  N^B. 
MacGbxoob,  Wm.  Gbant,  18,  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 
Mackay,  a.  Macexksie,  50,  Lime  Street,  E.C. 
Mackay,  Bet.  Bobbbt,  11,  Eariham  Grove,  Wood  Green,  N. 
tMACKENZiE,  OoLiN,  6,  Dofon  Street,  PiceadiUy,  F. ;  and  Junior  Athenmum 

Club,  PiccadiUy,  W. 
Mackenzie,  Daniel,  82,  Addison  Gardens  North,  Keneinffton,  W, 
Mackib,  Dayio,19,  Kensington  Gardens  Square,  W. 
MacEillop,  C.  W.,  14,  Royal  Crescent,  Bath. 
MACKINNON,  Sir  William,  Babt.,  CLE.,  BaZinaUU,  Clachan,  Argyleehire, 

N.B. 
MaoLabty,  Duncan,  M.D.,  204,  Camden  Boadf  N.W. 
MacLean,  Bobebi  M.,  Eliot  HiU,  Blackheath,  S.E. 
MacLeab,  Captain  J.  P.,  B.N.,  Cranleigh,  near  Guildford  g  and  United 

Service  Club,  Pall  MaU,  S.W. 
MacLeay,  Sib  Geoboe,  E.C  JC.G.,  PendeU  Court,  BUtchingley,  Surrey 

a/nd  AthenCBum  Club,  S.W. 
Macmillan,  Maurice,  29,  Bedjord  Street,  W.C. 
Maopbebson,  Lachlan  a.,  Wyrley  Grove,  PeleaU,  WdlealL 
MacBosty,  Albxandeb,  West  Bank  House,  Esher ;  and  18,  King*s  Arme 
Yard,  E.C. 


Resident  Fellows. 
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of 

ElMtiOD. 


765 


770 


775 


780 


78s 


790 


79S 


800 


869 
886 
888 
885 

889 

882 

883 
882 
882 
882 
886 
879 
884 
881 

880 
886 
874 

886 
882 
885 

887 

888 

878 
879 
888 

879 

885 

883 

1881 

890 

884 
879 
886 

1885 

1885 

1885 
1885 


McAbthub,  Albxanskr,  M.P.,  79,  HolUvnd  Fark,  W. 

McAsTHUB,  JoHK  P.,  18,  8ilk  Street^  Oripplegate,  E.G. 

MoAbihub,  Wx.  Albxandeb,  M.P.,  ISand  19^  Silk  Street,  Cripplegate,  E.G. 

McGaul,  Gilbebt  Johk,  Gregg andarroek,  Ghislehuret;  and  27,  W(Uhrookt 

E.G. 
McCoMAS,  WiLUAX  B.,  Australian  Mortgage  Go.,  13,  Leadenhall  Street, 

E.G. 
McCuLLOCH,  Sib  James,  K.C.M.G.,  Meeere.  Leiehman,  Inglie,  Sf  Co.,  122, 

Gawnon  Street,  E.  G. 
McDonald,  Jambs  E.,  4,  Ghapel  Street,  Gripplegate,  E.G. 
McDONBLL,  Abthub  W.,  2,  Rectory  Place,  Portemouth  Road,  Guildford. 
McEachabit,  Malcolm  Donald,  5,  Fenehurch  Street,  E.G. 
McEuBN,  David  Painteb,  24,  Penibridge  Square,  W. 
McGATnr,  Wm.  B.,  8,  Qt.  Winchester  Street,  E.G. 
MclLWBAiTH,  Andbbw,  5,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.G. 
UcInttbe,  J.  P.,  3,  New  JSasinghall  Street,  E.G. 
fMclYEB,  Datid,  Woodelee,  Spital,  Birkenhead;    and    Wanlass,  Hove, 

Ambleside. 
McKellab,  Thomas,  Z^rags  House,  near  Oban^  N.B, 
M'Kbonb,  Henbt,  O.E.,  9,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

McKbbbell,  B.  M.,  Junior  Garlton  Glub,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.t  and  Hill- 
house,  Bumdonald,  Ayrshire,  N.B. 
McIiEAN,  Nobmah,  Stoherry  Park,  Wells,  Somerset. 
McLean,  T.  M.,  61,  BeUine  Park,  N.W. 
McMahon,  Majob*Gbnbbal  G.  J.,  B.A.,  Gradoekstoum,  Naas,  Ireland; 

ajud  Junior  Army  and  Navy  Glub,  St.  James* s  Street,  S.W. 
McNeill,  Adam,  Royal  Thames  Yacht  Glub,  Alb0marle  Street,  W. 
Mainwabino,  Bandolph,  Gamden  House,  Wolsey  Road,  East  Molesey ; 

and  Hogarth  Club,  Dover  Street,  W. 

Malcolm,  A.  J.,  27,  Lombard  Street,  E.G. 

Malleson,  Fbank  B.,  Diiston  Manor  House,  Winehcombe,  Gheltenham. 

f  Malleson,  Colonel  Geobob  Bbuce,  O.8.I.,  27,  West  Gromwell  Road 

S.W. :  and  Junior  Garlton  Glub,  PaU  MdU,  S.W. 
Manackji,  The  Setna  B.,  Govewtry  House,  PiceadiUy  Gireus,  S.W,  i  and 

St.  George*  s  Glub,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
Mandbb,  S.  Theodobb,  B.A.,  Wightwiek  Manor,  Wolverhampton. 
Manlet,  William,  106,  Gawwn  Street,  E.G. 
Mann,  W.  E.,  84^  F&re  Street,  E.G. 
Manchee,  John  0.,  clo  Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  18,  Birchin  Lane, 

E.G. 
Mabcub,  John,  9,  Lancaster  Road,  Belsize  Park,  N.W. 
Mabe,  William  Em  15,  Onslow  Square,  S.W. 
Mabks,    David,   4,    GomvfaU    Mansions,     Gomwtdl    Gardens,    South 

Kensington,  S.W. 
Mabks,  Lionel,  care  of  L.  H.  Marks,  Esq.,  25,  Clanriearde  Gardens, 

Bayswater,  W. 
Mabsden,  The  Biobt  Bev.  Bishop,  D.D.,  The  Woodlands,  Tyndales  Park, 

Clifton,  Bristol. 
Mabsh,  H.  Cabpbnteb,  Gressy  House,  Woodsley  Road,  Leeds. 
Mabshall,  Abthub,  7,  Ewt  India  Avenue,  E.G. 
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Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

Marshall,  Ebnbst  Luxmoorb,  9, 8t,  Helen's  Place,  S,C. 

Marshall,  Johk,  F.B.G.S.,  58,  North  Side,  Wandsworth  Common^  S.W. 

Marston,  Edward,  8t,  Dwiuian'a  JEFotMe,  Fetter  Lane,  E.G. 

tMARTiN,  Frakcis,  12,  Cork  Street,  W. 

Martizc,  Hknrt,  8,  Fitgjohn'a  Avenue,  N.W. 

Martin,  Jaxes,  Sunnyeide,  Palace  Road,  Streaihamy  8.W.;  and  Bwffolk 

Houee,  Lawrence  Pown^ney  Mill,  E.G. 
Martin,  William,  SfMnyhiU,  Dwnfries^ihire,  N.B. 
Mathers,  Edward  P.,  Qlenalmond,  Westwood  Park,  Forest  Hill,  B.E. ; 

and  Wamford  Court,  E.G. 
fMATHisoN,  Albx.  Pbrceyal,  81,  Loumdei  Street,  8.W. 
Mattkrson,  William,  Tower  Cressy,  Campden  Hill,  W. 
Matthews,  James,  21,  Manchester  Square,  W. 
Matthews,    James,  45,    Jesmond   Boad,  NewcastU'on'Tyne ;    and    St. 

George's  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
Matthews,  Lt.-Colonel  Bobert  L.,  1,  Myrtle  Crescent,  Acton,  W. 
Mazse,  Leopold  J.,  Brookes  Club,  St,  James's  Street,  S.W,j  and  Dwnley 

HiU,  Dorking,  ^ 

Matnaro,  H.  W.,  St.  Avhyns,  Qrosvenor  HiU,  Wimbledon. 
Matne,  Bear. Admiral  Bichard  0.,  G.B.,  M.P.,  101,  Queen's  Gate,  8.W. 
Meath,  The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  W. 
Megredt,  James,  28,  Westmoreland  St, ,  Duhlin,  and Univereity  Club,  Dubl in, 
Meikertzhaoen,  Ernest  Louis,  4,  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
Melhuish,  William,  ConstitutitmaX  Club,  Horthwmherland  Avenue,  W.C. 
Menpes,  Mortimer,  Osbom  Lodge,  FuUiam,  S,W. 
Merewetheb,  F.  L.  8.,  Ingatestone  HaU,  Ingatestone,  JEssea. 
Mbtcalte,  Sir  Orarles  H.  T.,  Bart.,  28,  Victoria  Street,  S,W, 
tMBTCALTE,  Frank  E.,  85,  Craven  Park,  Harlesden,  N.W. 
Mewburn,  Wiluam  B.,  1,  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  E.G. 
MiLBOURNE,  Charles  Kinosley,  The  Firs,  Woking. 
Miles,  Audlbt  C,  84,  Pont  Street,  8.W. 

Miller,  Arthur,  care  of  Bank  of  Victoria,  28,  Clements  Lane,  B.C. 
Miller,  Charles  A.  Duff,  Craven  House,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. 
MiLLEB,  Bobert  S.,  67,  QiMen  Victoria  Street,  E.G. 
Miller,  William,  67,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  B.C. 
tMiLLs,  Sir  Charles,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.  (Agent-Oeneral  for  the  Cape  off 

Good  Hope},  112,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
MiLNER,  Bobert,  Caldwell  Lodge,  Great  Marlow  $  and  24  and  26,  Fore 

Street,  B.C. 
Mitchell,  William,  25,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.G. 
Mitchener,  John,  HighUmde,  Thurlow  HiU,  WestDulwich,  S.B. 
MocATTA,  Ernest  G.,  24,  De  Vers  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 
MoFFATT,  George,  162,  Gresham  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  B.C. 
MoLESWOBTH,  The  Bev.  Viscx>unt,  St.  Petroe  Minor,  St.  Iseey,  Cornwall. 
MOLINEUX,  OiSBORNE,  5,  Holland  ViUas  Boad,  Kensington,   W.;  and 

1,  East  India  Avenue,  E,C. 
MoNCK,  Bt.  Hon.  Viscount,  G.C.M.G.,  78,  Belgrave  Boad,  S.W.;  and 

CharleviUe,  Enniskerry,  Wicklow. 
MONTEFIORB,  HERBERT  B.,  11,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.G. 
Montefiore,  Jacob,  85,  Hyde  Park  Square,  W. 
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MoNTEFiOBXy  J.  B.,  36,  Kensington  Oardens  Squaret  W, 

MoNTEFiosE,  Joseph  G.,  1,  Cloisters,  TempU,  E.0» 

MoNTBFiOBK,  Louis  P.,  36,  Eyds  Park  Square,  W. 

fMoNTOOMiBiB,  Hugh  E.,  36,  Qracechureh  Street,  E.G. 

MooDiK,  O.  P.,  care  of  Messrs,  £.  S.  Taylor,  Son  ^  Co.,  4,  Field  Court, 

Gray's  Inn,  W.C. 
MooBB,  Abthub  Ghisolv,  23,  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
HooBB,  Hbnbt  F.,  5,  Claremont  Boad,  St.  Margaret's,  Twickenham. 
MooBB,  J.  MuBBAT,  M.D.,  M.B.C.S.,  51,  Canning  Street,  Liverpool. 
MooBE,  John,  23,  Knightrider  Street,  E.G. 

tMooBHOUBB,1BDWABD,c/o  Ban2(qf2f0ii7Z6a2and,l,Qu06n  Victoria  Sireet,B,C. 
HoBEiNO,  Ghables  Algebnon,  C.E.,  66,  Victoria  Street,  S.  W, 
MoBOAN,  Bt.   Hon.  Geobob  Osbobne,  Q.C.^  H.P.,  59,  Qreen  Street, 

Qrosvenor  Square,  W. 
fMoBQAK,  OcTAVius  Vauohan,  M.P.,  13,  The  BoUons,  South  Kensington,S,W. 
Moboan,  Septimus  Vauqhan,  42,  Cannon  Street,  E.G. 
MoBGAN,  William  Fbitchabd,  M.P.,  1,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C- 
MoBBU,  D.,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Assistant  Director,  Boy  at  Gardens,  Kew,  S.W. 
MoBBis,  Edwabd  Bobebt,  J.P.,  14^  Dovjgate  Hill,  E.G. 
Hobbison,  Walteb,  M.P.»  Malham  Tarn,  Bell  JBusk,  Leeds:  and  77, 

Cromwell  Boad,  S.W, 
fMoBBOGH,  John,  M.P.,  Military  Boad,  Cork. 
MoBT,  W»9 1,  Stanley  Crescent,  Noiiing  Hill,  W. 
Mosbrthal,  Captain  Fbedk.  (4th  Batt.  Yorks.  Begiment),  55,  Gloucester 

Place,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Hosbnthal,  Habby,  23,  Dawson  Place,  Bayswater,  W. 
fMosES,  OEAnLtB,  Kyleniore,  Eton  Avenue,  Hampstead,  N.W.;  and  46, 

Holhom  Viaduct,  E.G. 
MossE,  James  Bobebt,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  26,  West  Cromioell  Boad,  S.W. 
MouAT,  Fbedbbic  John,  H.D.,  12,  Durham  ViUas^  Kensington,  W. 
fMuiB,  Bobebt,  HeathUmds,  Wimbledon  Common. 
HuLLiNS,  Thomas  Lee,  Q^eensland  National  Bank,  29,  Lombard  Street, 

E.G. ;  and  Queen  Anne's  Mansions,  St.  James's  Park,  S.W. 
MUBBAT,  W.  M.,  28,  Finsbury  Street,  E.G. 
HusoBAYE,    Geobgs   A.,    Furzebank,    Torquay  ;    ai^    Oriental    Cluh, 

Hanover  Square,  W, 
Mtebs,  Alexandeb,  125,  Sutherland  Avenue,  Maida  Vale,  W. 

f  Naibn,  John,  Ctarth  House,  Torr's  Park  Boad,  Ilfiracombe. 

Nash,  Bobebt  L.,  "  British  Australasian  '*  Offlce,  31,  Fleet  Street,  E.G. 

Nathan,  Alpbed  N.,  6,  Hamsell  Street,  E.G. 

Nathan,  Louis  A.,  Dashwood  House,  9,  New  Broad  Street,  B.C. 

fNAZ,  Sib  Yibgile,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.O.  {Port  Louis,  Mauritius),  care 

of  Messrs.  Chalmers,  Guthrie  ^  Co.,  89,  Lime  Street,  E.C^ 
Nbavb,  Eowabd  S.,  Dashwood  House,  9,  New  Broad  Street,  E.G. 
Nbedham,  Sib  Joseph,  The  Ferns,  Weybridge. 
Nelson,  Edvabd  Montagu,  Hanger  Hill  House,  Ealing,  W. 
Nelson,  Gbobge  Henbt,  The  Lawn,  Warwick. 
Ness,  Gavin  Pabkeb,  19,  Porchester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Nestle,  William  D.,  St.  Georges  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W, 
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Royal  Colonial  InstiUUe. 

Newill,  Henrt  H.,  70,  LcMsdovme  Roadf  Netting  HiU,  W. 

NiCHOL,  Robert,  11,  BunkUl  Bow,  E,0. 

Nicholson,  Sib  Chablbs,  Bart.,  The  Orange,  ToUeridge,  Serts,  K. 

Nicholson,    Daniel,   76,    Finehley  Road,  N,W,;   and  61,  8t.  PauVs 

Ohurchyard,  B.C. 
NicoL,  Qeorge  Qardbn,  5,  Cambridge  Gate,  Regent's  ParJe,  N.W. 
NiHiLL,  Paul  H.,  ea/re  o/Meefra.  Banks  Sf  Co.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
NiYEN,  Oeoroe,  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia,  Limited,  1,  Biahopsgate 

Street,  S.C.    • 
NivisoN,  BoBEBT,  Wamford  Court,  B.C. 
North,  Chables,  Sun-Woodfiouse,  near  Hudder^ield. 
NoBTR,  Fbedebick  William,  F.G.S.,  Rowley  Hall,  Rowley  Regis. 
N0UR8E,  Henbt,  Athsnawn  Club,  PaU  Mall,  8.W. 
Notblli,  L.  W.,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.W. 
Nugent,  Colonel  Sib  Charles  B.  P.  H.,  B.E.,  K.C.B.,  Junior  United 

8erv%ee  Club,  Charles  Street,  8.W. 
NUNN,  CbttmptonJohn,  Eastnor,  Crescent  Wood  Road,  Sydenham  HiU,  S.S, 
NUTT,  B.  W.,  Conservative  Chib,  St.  Jameses  Street,  8,  W. 

Oases,  Arthub,  H.D.,  Larksmeade,  Staveley  Road,  Eastbourne. 

O'Bbien,  William  F.,  98,  Cannon  Street,  B.C. 

Ohlson,  James  L.,  BUliter  House,  BUliter  Street,  B.C. 

Ommannet,  Sib  Kontaou  F.,  K.C.H.G.,  Crown  Agent  for  (he  Colonies, 

Downing  Street,  S*W.  '"" 

fOpPENHEiM,  Hbbmann,  17,  Bus  des  Londres,  Paris. 
Oppbnheimeb,  Joseph,  62,  Proton  Street,  Manchester. 
OSBOBN,  John  Lee,  82,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  B.C. 
OsBOBNE,  Alice,  3,  Palace  Gardens  Mansions,  Linden  Gardens,  W. 
tOsBOBNE,  Captain  Fbank 

OsBOBNE,  P.  Hill,  Karenga,  Bath  Road,  Cheltenham, 
OsBCBN,  Henbt,   H.  Inst.  C.fi.  (New  Bmnswick  Emigration  Agent), 

24,  Cedars  Road,  Clapham  Common,  S.W. 
Oswald,  Wm.  Walteb,  National  Bank  of  Australasia,  128,  Bishxtpsgate 

Street,  B.C. 
Ottebson,  Alpbed  S.,  55,  Linden  Gardens,  Bayswater,  W. 
Otwat,  The  Bight  Hon.  Sib  Abthub  John,  Babt.,  84,  Baton  Square, 

8.  W. ;  and  Aihenawm  Club,  Pall  MaU,  8.  W. 
Owen,  Edwabd  Cunlifpe,  C.M.Q.,  64,  Inverness  Terrace,  W. 
Owen,  Sib  Philip  Citnlipfb,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.O.,  CLE.,  2,  27m  Residences, 

South  Kensington  Museum,  S.W. 

fPABDON,  John,  Suffolk  House,  6,  Laurence  Pountney  HiU,  B.C. 

Paddon,  Wm.  Wbbfoed,  84^  St.  Charles*  Square,  North  Kensington,  W, 

Palmzb,  William  Isaac,  J.P.,  Hillside,  Reading,  Berks. 

Pabbtjbt,  Charles,  8,  De  Vere  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 

tPABFiTT,  Captain  James  L.,  2,  Humber  Road,  Westeombe  Park,  Black- 

heath,  S.B. 
Parfitt,  Captain  William,  68,  Burnt  Ash  Hill,  Lee,  B.B. 
Pabe,  a.  Steele,  eare  of  London  Joint  Stock  Bank,  Princes  Street,  B.C. 
Pabk,  W.  C.  Cunningham,  25,  Lime  Street,  B.C. 
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Pasxbb,  Abchibald,  Camden  Wood,   ChitUhurst ;   and  3,  East  India 

Parksb,  Gbobos  B.,  Athenaum  Club,  Poll  Matt,  8,W. 

tPABKSB,  HsNRT,  care  of  Messrs.  Finch  Sf  Co.,  Chepstow. 

Parkington,  CAPTAiif  J.  BoPEB,  24,  Crutehed  Friars,  EM. ;  81,  CourU 

field  Boady  S.W, ;  and  8t.  Stephen's  Club,  WestminsUr,  8,W. 
Pastkur,  Hbnbt,  19|  Queen  Street,  Mayfair,  W. 
PATBBSON  John,  7  and  8,  Anetralian  Avenue,  E.G.;   and  17,  Holland 

Park,  W. 
fPATBRSON,  J.  Glaibtbb,  7  and  8,  Ausitraman  Avenue,  E.C. 
Patdn,  Jambs,  Junior  Athencsum  Club,  Pieeadilly,  W, 
Pattebson,  Mtles,  28,  Gloucester  Place,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Paul,  H.  Koncbbhtp,  12,  Lansdoume  Crescent,  Notting  Hill,  W. 
Patbn-Patnb,  Colokbl  Javbs  B.,  23,  Albemarle  Street,  W.;  and  Con^ 

servative  Club,  St  Jametfs  Street,  S.W. 
Patxx,  John,  34,  Coleman  Street,  B.C. ;  and  Kathlamvba,  The  Avenue, 

Lawrie  Park,  Sydenham,  S.E. 
tPBACB,  Waltbb  (Natal  Goyemment  Emigration  Agent),  21,  Finsbury 

Circus,  B.C. 
pEAOOCXy  Gbobob,  27,  Milton  Street,  Fore  Street,  E.G. 
Pbaoock,  J.  M.,  Clevedon,  Addiscombe,  Surrey, 

tPBAKB,  Gbobab  Hbbbbbt,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  1,  St.  Jamet^s  Street,  S.W. 
PBAB8,  Waltbb,  5  and  6,  Leadmihall  Bu/Udings,  B.C. 
Pbck,  Gbobob,  25,  Chesham  Place,  Belgrade  Square,  S,W. 
tPBBK,  Guthbbbt  Edoab,  Wimhledon  House,  Wimbledon. 
tPBBK,  Sib  Hbkbt  W.,  Babt.,  Wimbledon  House,  Wimbledon. 
Pbbl^  William  Ghablbs,  Fair  View,  SvmfningdalU,  Berks  ;  and  National 

ConservaUve  Club,  PaU  Mall,  S.W. 
Pbllt,  Lbonabd,  Loughton  Rectory,' Essem» 
Pembbbton,  H.  W.,  Trumpington  Hall,  Cambridge. 
pBzn>BB,  Sib  John,  K.G.H.G.,  Eastern  Telegraph  Co.,  Winchester  Hottse, 

50,  Old  Broad  Street,  B.C. ;  and  18,  Arlington  Street,  S.W. 
Pbnnbt,  Edwabd  G.,  8,  West  Hill,  Sydenham,  S.E. 
Pbbgbyal,  Avoustvb  G.,  50,  Union  Qrove,  South  Lambeth,  S.  W. 
Pbbbin«,  Ghablbs,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  PaU  MaU,  S.W. 
Pbbbt,  Thb  Bight  Bby.  Bishop,  D.D.,  32,  Avenue  Road,  Regent's  Park, 

N.W. 
Petbbs,  Gordon  Donali>80N,3,  Eton  Avenue,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
fPBTHBBiCB,  Bdwabd  A.,  Torra  Tarra,  Brixton  Rise,  S.W^ 
Pbilups,  Fbanx,  7,  West  Hoe  Terrace,  Plifmouth. 
Phillips,  T.  Hughbs,  Sussex  Lodge,  Bensham  Manor  Road,  Thornton 

Healh. 
PiNCKNBT,  William,  MUford  Hill,  Salisbury. 
fPLANT,  Edmund  H.  T.,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 
Plowdbn,  Sib  William  G.,  K.G.S.I.,  H.P.,  5,  Park  Crescent,  Portland 

Place,  W. 
Plubs,  Samubl  Swibb,  BiepUth,  Weybridge. 

pLmofBB,  Hbnbt  PniBBBTON,  19,  Orsat  Western  Road,  Paddington,  W. 
Pools,  John  B.,  Messrs.  Oordrni  ^  Ooteh,  15,  St.  Bride  Street,  Ludgate 
Cireu8,E.C. 
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1869 
1888 
1878 

1875 
965  1886 

1886 
1887 
1876 
1873 

^o  1882 
1881 
1868 
1886 

1888 

97S    1881 

1878 

1883 

1882 
1890 
^80  1874 
1889 
1882 

1884 

1887 

98s  1868 
1876 
1888 
1882 
1881 

990  1884 
1872 
1889 

1888 

1887 
995  1880 

1882 
1889 
1881 


tPooRB,  Major  B.,  Old  Lodge,  Nexoton  T<meyy  Salisbury, 
Pollard,  Edward  H.,  3,  Elm  Court,  Temple,  £.C. 
Pops,  William  Agnkw,  113,   Canrum  Street,  E.C.;  and   Union  CZiib, 
TrafaXga/r  Square,  j8.  W. 

PORTXB,  BOBBRT. 

F08N0,  Charles  jAquxs,  The  Woodlamds,  Qrove  Park,  Lee,  8.E, ;  and  19, 

Finebury  Circus,  E.G. 
tPoTTBR,  John  Wilson,  2,  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E»C. 
PowKR,  Edmund  B.,  Maisonette,  Ailsa  Road,  St.  Margarets,  Surrey. 
Prabd,  Arthur  Campbbll,  39,  Norfolk  Square,  W. 
Prancb,  Beginald  H.,  2,  Kerc^^s  Passage,  E.G. ;  and  Frognal,  Hamp» 

steady  N,  W, 
Prankbrd,  Pbrct  J.,  1,  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.G. 
Prankbrd,  Pbtxr  D.,  The  Knoll,  Sneyd  Park,  Clifton,  BristoL 
Pratt,  J.  J.,  79,  Queen  Street,  Gheapside,  E.G. 
Prxxce,    William    Henrt,    F.B.S.,    M.    Inst.    C.E.,    Qothie  Lodge, 

Wimbledon. 
FRBTXT&,  Joseph  Werdon,  Oak  Lodge,  Pond  Road,  Blackheath,  8.E. 
Price,  Eyan  J.,  27,  Clement's  Lane,  E.G. 

Prince,  John  S.,  8,  Cornwall  Mansions,  Cornwall  Gardens,  S.W. 
Pritchard,  Charles  Alexander,  Stourport  Villa,  Sailers  Hill,  Upper 

Norwood,  S.E,;  and  Brighton  and  County  Club,  Middle  Street,  Brighton, 
Probtn,  Lesley  Charles,  79,  Onslow  Square,  S.W, 
Proctor,  Philip  F.,  Colonial  Bank,  13,  Bishopsgate  Street,  E.G. 
PUGH,  W.  B.,  M.D.,  54^  Elm  Park  Gardens,  S.W. 
PuLLEN,  Harrt,  Mercantile  Agency  Go.  (tfAvutralia,  6,  Lothbury,E.C. 
PuRTis,  61LBEET96,  Bow  Churchyard,  E.G. 

Badclipfe^  p.    Coplbston,    Derriford,   near  Plymouth;    and     Union 

Club,  S.W. 
Badford,  Alfred,  F.B.6.S.,  Welbeek  Mansions,  34,  Gadogan  Terraeet 

S.W.;  and  1,  Garden  Court,  Temple,  E.G. 
Bab,  James,  32,  PhiUimore  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 
Bax,  John,  H.D.,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.,  4,  Addison  Gardens  West,  Kensington,  W* 
Bait,  George  Thomas,  70  and  71,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.G. 
Baihet,  Major.Gxneral  Arthur  Macan,  Trowseoed  Lodge,  Cheltenham, 
Balli,  Pandeli,  17,  Belgrave  Square,  S.W. 
Bamsat,  Bobebt,  Howletts,  Canterbury. 
Bamsden,  Bichard,  Ohadwiek  Manor,  Knowle,  Warwickshire. 
Band,  Edward  E.,  Essex  Villa,  Wandsworth  Common,  S.W.;  and  107, 

Cannon  Street,  E.G. 
Bandall,  Eugene  T.,  27,  Orsett  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. ;  and  6,  South 

Square,  Gray's  Inn,  W.G. 
Banken,  Peter,  Fumess  Lodge,  East  Sheen,  Surrey 
tBANKiN,  Jambs,  M.P.,  85,  Ennismore  Gardens,  S.W.;  and  Bryngwyn^ 

Hereford. 
BAW80N,  Sir  Bawson  W.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  68,  ComwaU  Gardens,  S.W, 
Batmond,  Bby.  C.  a..  The  Vicarage,  Bray,  near  Maidenhead. 
tBsAT,  The  Bight  Hon.  Lord,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  6,  Great  Stanhope 

Street,  W. 
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RcDPATH,  Pkter,  The  Manor  Houae,  ChUUhurat,  Kent, 

Rkio,  Datid,  A.lBBt.G.E.,  Thomaf%eauHou$ey  MHaMihortf  Kiiwoa8'8hiretN,B. 

Bvn>,  OBOieB,  79,  Queen  Street,  Oheapeide,  B.O. 

Rbid,  Majob-Obnsbal  A.  T.,  45,  Ttebury  Boad^  Hove,  Brighton, 

BuTKiE,  Obobox  Hall,  6»  Eati  India  AvenuM,  B.C, 

Sbntov,  a.  Wood,  2,  Beaem  Oourt,  Temple,  J9.C. 

Bbvsit,  Caft.  Bichabd,  28,  Baton  Rise,  Baling,  W, 

BxcHABDaoN,  W1LLIAX  BiDLBT,  AUoyn  Houee,  ShorUamde,  Kent. 

B1CHABD8,  Bbt.  W.  J.  B.,  D.D.,  8t.  OharUe  College,  8t.  Charles*  Square, 

North  Kensington,  W. 
BiOLBT,  William,  H.  Inst.  C.E.,  F.G.8.,  Chester  House,  Mount  Ephraim 

Bead,  Streatham,  8.W. 
B0BBBT8,  Ebasmus  C.,  SpridtUeton,  Plymouth. 
BoBBBTs,  Thomas  Lanodon,  Bookharst,  Bedford  Park,  Croydon. 
B0BBBT8ON,  Albxakdxb  Milnb,  M.D.,  OonvUle  House,  Alton  Road,  Roe* 

hampton,  8.W. 
BoBEBTSON,  Gampbbll  A.,  DcLshwood  House,  9,  New  Broad  Street,  B.C.; 

and  11,  OakhiU  Parle,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

B0BEBT8ON,  JoHff,  239,  Temple  Chambers,  Temple  Avenue,  B.C. 

B0BIN8OK,  AuouBTUS  0.,  Oreta  House,Leigham  Court  Road,  Streatham,  8.  W. 

BoBiNsoN,  GoLONBL  O.W.,O.B.,  WoT  Ofice,  Pall  Mall,  8.W. 

B0BIN8ON,  O.  Obosland,  The  Red  Brick  House,  Campden  Hill  Road, 
Kensington,  W» 

Bobinson,  Hsnbt  Jambs,  F.S.S.,  31,  Spencer  Road,  Putney,  S.W. 

Bobinson,  Isaac,  Boston  Mansioiu  Hotel,  BarVs  Court,  S.W.s  and  107, 
Cannon  Street,  B.C. 

tBoBiNsoN,  James  Saleeld,  Boachhank,  Rochdale, 

Bobinson,   Mubbbll    B.,  H.Inst.C.E.,    95,  Philbeach   Gardens,  South 
Kensington,  S.W. 

Bobinson,  William,  4,  Mount  Park,  Ealing,  W. 

BoGEBs,  MuBBAT,  Fowey,  Comioall. 

BoHMBB,  W.  J.,  The  Cedars,  St.  Leonard's  Road,  Surhiton. 

BoLLO,  WiLUAM,  6,  Stanley  Gardens,  Kensington  Park,  W. 

Bomb,  Bobebt,  45,  Dover  Street,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Bomb,  Thomas,  Charlton  House,  Charlton  Kings,  near  Cheltenham. 

BoMiLLT,  Ohables  B.,  High  Park,  Droitwich. 

tBoNALD,  Btbon  L.,  14,  Upper  PhUlimore  Gardens,  W. 

Bonald,  B.  B.,  Penibury  Grange,  near  Tunbridge  WeUs. 

BoPEB,  Fbebman,  B.A.,  Ozon.,   Constitutional    Club,    Northumberland 
Avenue,  W.C. 

BosE,  B.  Lancastbb,  1,  Cromwell  Road,  South  Kensington,  S.  W. 

Bosb,  Ghables  D.,  Bartholomew  House,  B.C. 

tBosEBEBT,  The  Bight  Hon.  the  Eabl  op,  38,  Berkeley  Square,  W. ; 
and  Dalmeny,  near  Edinburgh,  N.B. 

Boss,  Hamilton,  22,  Basinghall  Street,  B.C. 

Boss,  Hugh  Gamebon,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  10,  Clement*s 

Lane,  B.C. 
Boss,  Johk,  Morven,  7,  Broadlands  Road,  Highgate,  N.  ;  atid  63,  Finsbury 

Pavement,  E.C. 
Boss,  Gaptain  Gbobgb  B.  A.,  F.O.S.,  8,  CoUingham  Gardens,  S.  W. ;  and 

Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
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Boss,  J.  Graftox,  Oriental  Cluh,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
Both,  H.  Lino,  8,  Park  Terrace,  Lightdiffe,  near  Halifax. 
BoYBS,  Charles  James,  Windham  Cluh,  8t.  James's  Sqwifi^,  8.W. 
BuMBALL,  Henbt  Mbolicott,  6,  Cheat  George  Street,  WestmAnsier,  8.  W. 
BussELL,  P.  K^  JunicT  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  and  66,  Queens- 
borough  Terrace,  TT. 
BussELL,  Thomas,  Haremare  Hall,  Hurstgreen,  Sussex. 
BussELL,  Thomasj  GJf.G^  69,  Eaton  Square,  8.W, 
BnssELL,  T.  Purvis,  Warroeh,  Milnathort,  Kimross-shire,  N.B, 
fBussELL,  T.  B.,  18,  Church  Street,  Liverpool. 

Sacr£,  Alfred  L.,  O.E.,  60,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

fSAiLLARD,  Philip,  85,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C. 

Salaman,  Abraham,  46,  Warrington  Crescent,  Maida  HUl,  W. 

Samuel,  Sir  Saul,  K.G.M.G.,  C.B.  (Agent-Qenenl  for  New  Sonth  Wales), 

9,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
tSANDEBSOX,  John,  BuUef's  Wood,  Chidehurst,  Kent. 
Sandford,    Colonel    Sir   Herbert   B.,   B.A.,    K.G.M.G.,    West  HiU 

House,  8t.  LeonardS'On'Sea, 
Sassoon,  Arthur,  12,  LeadenhaU  Street,  B.C. 
Saunders,  Thomas  DoDosq^,  Twyfordhury,  Croydon. 
Satagb,  Wm.  Frbdk.,  EUmfiM  House,  London  Wall,  B.C. 
Scales,  G.  Mc Arthur,  4,  Chapel  Street,  Cripplegate,  B.C.;  and  Belvoir 

Ho^ise,  Homsey  Lane,  N, 
Scales,  Herbert  F.,  9,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 
fScARTH,  Leyeson  Edward,  M.A.,  Baveley,  Christchureh  Road,  Bourne^ 

mouth. 
ScHiFF,  Charles,  22,  Lowndes  Square,  S.W. 

ScHOLEY,  J.  Cranefield,  Royol  Thames  Tacht  Club,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
Schwartzb,  C.   B.  B.,  H.A,  Trinity  Lodge,  Beulah  HiU,  8.E.:  and 

Conservative  Club,  8t.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
Sclan'ders,  Alexander,  10,  Cedars  Road,  Clapham  Common,  S.W, 
Sconce,  Captain  G.  CoLquHouN,  Board  of  Trade  QjBUce,  Custom  House, 

Dublin. 
Scott,  Abraham,  8,  Oxford  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Scott,  Major-General  Alex.  De  Courcy,  B.E.,  86,  ComuMll  Garden*, 

S.W.  ;  and  United  Service  Club,  S.W. 
Scott,  Archibald  E.,  7,  Montpelier  Square,  Knightsbridge,  S.W.;  and 

United  University  Club,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 
Scott,  Charles  J.,  Boxgrove,  Quildjbrd. 
Scott,  John  Adam,  Kilmoney,  OdkhiU  Road,  Putney,  S.W.;  and  11, 

Distaff  Lane,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
Scott,  Bobert,  Con^nau^/ht  House,  Hao'lesden,  N.W. 
Scott,  William  H.  B.,  6  and  6,  Palace  Chanibers,  Westminster,  S.W, 
ScouRFiELD,  BoBBRT,  HiU  Houss,  LUvnstephon,  Carmarthenshire. 
Searight,  James,  7,  East  India  Avewue,  B.C. 
Seddon,  Arthur,  care  of  Messrs.  TT.  Ooodufin  ^  Co.,  7,  Brunswick  Street, 

Liverpool. 
Selby,  Pride  Aux,£iorot£,  North  Parh,  Croydon;  and4,  Threadneedle  St.,  E.C. 
Senior,  Edvtard  Nassau,  147,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
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SxKOCOLD,  0.  PxABCB,  Cherryhinton,  Torquay, 

SsTSKN,  Waltib,  9,  BarVs  Court  Square,  8.  IT. 

SsAND,  James,  M.Iiiat.G.S.,  ParhhUrM,  Elm  ParJc€UirdM8,  8*W,;  and 

76,  Upper  Chround  Street,  8,E. 
Shaud,  John  Loudoun,  24,  Bood  La/M,  B.C. 
Shand-Habtxt,  Jambs  Widdbinoton,  Oaatle  Semple,  LoeMoinnoehy  Ren' 

frewehiref  N.B, 
Shaw,  Colonxl,  £.  W.,  44,  Blachtffoter  Road,  Eaethoume, 
Shaw,  Fbbdxbiok  C,  7,  Qreeneroft  Qa/rdens,  FincKley  New  Roady  N,W. 
Shxnnan,  Datid  a..  Oriental  Ohth,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
Shxphbbd,  William  Laxe,  26,  Richmond  Terrace,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
Shbpfabd,  Albbbt  K.,  Aehfieldy  Bridgend,  Olamorganshire, 
Shbfpabd,  Wm.  Fleetwood,  BjI.,  2,  Temple  Gardens,  E.C. 
Shipstbb,  Hxnbt  F.,  87,  Kensington  Gardens  Square,  W.;  and  Conserva- 
tive Club,  St.  Jameses  Street,  8.W. 
tSHiBX,  Bobxbt  W.,  "  Shirley,"  South  Norwood  Park,  S.E. 
Shobt,  Chables,  Ofice  of  **The  Argus,"  80,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Skobtbidoe,  Samuel,  18,  St.  Stephen's  Square,  Baystcater,  W. 
SiDXT,  Chables,  18,  Queen's  Gate  Place,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
SiLLEM,  John  Henbt,  Southla'nds,  Esher,  Surrey ;  and  Junior  Carlton 

Club,  S.W. 
tSiLTEB,  Colonel  Hugh  A.,  Abbey  Lodge,  Chislehurst. 
tSiLVEB,  S.  W.,  8,  York  Gate,  Regenl^s  Paris,  N.W. 
Sim,  Hajob-Genebal  Bdwabd  Cotboabne,  B.E.,  37,  Connaught  Square, 

Hyde  Park,  W.;  and  United  Service  Club,  S.W. 
fSiMMONs,  Field-Mabsbal  Sib  Lintobn,  B.E.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  36, 

Cornwall  Gardens,  S.W.;  and  United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Simpson,  Gommandeb  H.  G.,  B.K.,  care  of  Messrs.  Burnett  ^  Co.,  123, 

PaU  MaU,  S.W. 
Sinaubb,  Sioismund,  9,  Palace  Gate,  W. 
SiNCLAiB,  Abthub,  Meiadow  Bank,  Cults,  Aberdeen,  N.B. 
SiNCLAiB,  Datio,  2,  Eliot  Bank,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. ;  and  19,  Silver  Street,  E.  C. 
Blade,  Gboboi  Pbnkittl,  Kanimhla,  33,  Fits^ohn's  Avenue,  Hampstead, 

N.W. 
Slade,  Henbt  G.,  16,  Upper  Montagu  Street,  MorUagu  Square,  W. 
Sladbn,  St.  Babbe,  Heathfield,  Reigate. 

Slazenobb,  Balph,  9,  Kensington  Court,  W. ;  and  66,  Canrwn  Street,  E.C. 
Smith,  Clabbnce,  J.P.,  Mansion  House  Bldgs.,4,  Queen  Victoria  Street, E.C. 
Smttr,  David  J.,  149,  West  George  Street,  Glasgow. 
Smith,  Sib  Fbancis  Yillbneutb,  19,  Harrington  Gardens,  South  Kensing- 

ton,  B»W, 
Smith,  Henbt  Gabdneb,  Tinto,  KiClieser  Avenue,  Streatliam  Hill,  S.W. 
Smith,  James,  Office  of  "  The  Cape  Argus'*  25,  Comhill,  E.C. 
Smith,  Jambs  William,    Coldamo,  Stromness,  Orkney;  and   National 

Liberal  Club,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W. 
Smith,  John,  10,  Alderma/nbury  Avenue,  E.C. 
fSMiTH,  Joseph  J.,  Wells  House,  Ilkley,  Yorkshire. 
Smith,  Samuel,  M.P.,  Cariston,Princes  Park,  Liverpool ;  and  7,Delahtty 

Street,  Westminster,  S.  W, 
tSMiTH,  Thomas  Hawkins,  Gordon  Brook,  Grafton,  Netv  South  Wales. 
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Smith,  Walter  F.,  8,  Solland  Farh  Terrace,  W, 

Smith,  Willum,  J.P.,  Sundon  House,  Clifton,  BrietoL 

Smith,  Thb  Bight  Hon.  William  Hsnbt,  M.P.,8,  Qroevenor  Place,  8,W.f 

and  OreenUmds,  Henley'On'Thamee. 
Smith-Gumming,  Lieut.  G.  Mansvield,  B.N.,  9,  SoUandParh  Terrace,  W, 
fSoMEKViLLE,  Ahthue  F0WNK8,  Dindon,  WeiU,  Somanet:  and  Oxford 

and  Ccmbridge  Club,  PaU  Mall,  8.W. 
SOPSB,  Wm.  Gaeland,  B.A.,  J.P.,  £ury  Street,  SU  Mary  Axe,  E.C, ;  Hark' 

stone,  Oaterham  Valley;  and  Devonshire  Club,8t.  James's  Street, B.W* 
Spanisb,  Adol?,  114,  Fellows  Rood,  N.W. 
Spabkes,  Sidney,  Devonshire  VUla,  Grantham. 
SrtNCE,  Lisut.-Golonel  JoBN,^Itea  Hurst,  Hoole,  Chester;  and  19a, 

Coleman  Street,  B.C* 
Spenslet,  Howaed,  F.S.S.  F.B.G.S.,  4,  Bolton  Gardens  West,  8.W. 
Spiceb,  Albert,  Braihcepeth  House,  Woodford,  Sssea^. 
Spiebs,  Felix  William,  68,  Lowndes  Square,  S.W. 
Spottibwoode,  Gbobge  a.,  3,  Cadogan  Square,  S.W, 
Sprent,  John  S.,  7,  Atherstone  Terrace,  Gloucester  Road,  S.W. ;  and 

Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
fSPBOSTON,  Hugh,  11,  Clarence  Terrace,  Regenfs  Park,  N.W. 
Squibb,  Bev.  G.  M.,  M.A.,  The  Parsonage,  Totieridge,  Herts. ' 
Stafford,  Sir  Edward  W.,  G.C.M.G.,  19,  Eaton  Square,  S.W. 
Stalet,  T.  p.,  2,  Fenchwrch  Avenue,  B.C. 
t Stanley,  Walmblet,  M.Io8t.C.E.,  The  Knowle,  Leigham  Court  R-tad, 

Streatham,  S.W. 
Stabke,  J.  G.  Hamilton,  M.A.,^F.S.A.   (Scot.),  Troqueer  Holm,  near 

Dumfries,  N.B. 
Stein,  Andbew,  Broomfield,  Copers  Cope  Road,  Beckenham. 
Stevenson,  Hugh  G.,  78,  Courtfield  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
Stetenbon,  Ieadeb  C,  73,  Courtfield  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W, 
Stewabt,  Alexandee  B.,  Seafield,  Beckenham. 
Stewabt,  Ghablbs  H.,  C.M.G.,  49,'Que0V«  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Stewabt,  Ghables  W.  A.,  14,  Breehin*Plac€,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
Stewabt,  Edwabd  G.,  14,  Brechin  Place,  South  Kensingtoi^,  S.W. 
Stewabt,  Bobebt,  Culgruff,  Crossmiehael,  N.B. 
Stewibt,  Bobebt  M.,  51,  Milton  Street,  B.C. 

Stewabt,  Thomas  M.,  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  I,  Q^ueen  Victoria  Street,  S,C. 
Stibling,  Abchibald  William,  7,  Observatory  Avenue,  Kensington,  W. 
fSTiBLiNG,  Sib  Ghables  E.  F.,  Babt.,  Glorat,  Milton  of  Campsie,  N.B. ; 

and  Junior  Carlton  Club,  PaU  Mall,  S.W. 
Stibung,  J.  Abchibald,  24,lBramham  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.TT. 
Stone,  F.  W.,  B.G.L.,  7,  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 
Stott,  Thomas,  Thornbank,  Sutton,  Surrey. 
fSTow,  F.  S.  Philipson,  Biackdown  House,  Haslemere,  Surrey;   and 

Unuyfi  Club,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W. 
Stbaffobd,  Bt.  Hon.  the  Eabl  of,  79,  Eaton  Square,  S.  W.;  and  Wrotham 

Park,  Bamet. 
tSTEANOWATS,  H.  B.  T.,  SJiapwick,  Bridgwater,  Somo'set;  and  ^,  Pump 

Court,  Temple,  B.C. 
fSTBEET,  Edmund,  MiVfield  Lane,  Highgate  Rise,  N. 
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Strektbs,  G.  Skslton,  169,  PiccadiUy,  W,;  and  Natiortal  C<MMervative 

Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.W. 
Stbiceland,  Olitbr  Eopkb,  Hampgfield,  Putney,  8.W. 
Stuart,  John,  F.B.O.S.,  20,  Buchlerthury,  KO. 
Stuabt,  EENinBTH  B.,  12,  Barhston  Oardem,  EarVa  Court,  8,W. 
Stubgks,  E.  M.,  M.A.,  44,  Sim  Park  Gardens,  B.W. 
Suthsbland,  His  Gbaci  the  Duke  or,  K.G.,  Stafford  House,  St.  James's, 

S.W. 
Swale,  Bev.  H.  J.,  M.A.,  J.P.,  Ingfield  Hall,  Settle,  Yorkshire. 
SvANZT,  FftAKCis,  147,  Cannon  Street,  E.G. 
Swrrr,  Dean,  Steynsdorp,  100,  Highbury  New  Park,  N. 
SwiKBUBNE,  XJ.  P.,  39,  Cadogan  Square,  S.W. 
Stmons,  G.  J.,  F.B.S.,  62,  Camden  Square,  N.W. 
fSTKES,  George  H.,  M.A.,    MJnst.C.E.,  12,  Albert  Square,  Ctapham 

Road,  S.W. 

fTALLENTS,  George  Wm.,  B.A.,  62,  Ennismore  Gardens,  S.  W. 

Tanneb,  Majob-Gbhebal  Sib  Obiel  V.,  K.C.B.,  BUueh  Vera,  Lawrie 

Park  Road,  Sydenham,  S.E. 
Tankeb,  PBOVE88OB  Henbt,  M.B.A.G.,   Wolverley,  St,  Oswald's  Road, 

West  Bromptm,  S.W. 
Tangye,  Geoboe,  Heathfield  Hall,  HandsuM>rth,  Birmingham  ;  and  85, 

Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
Tangte,  Bichabd,  GUbertstone  HaU,  BiekeniUUf  Bi^^mingham ;  and  35 

Queen  VieUrria  Street,  E.C, 
Tatleb,  Fbank,  F.B.G.S.,  10,  Queen  Street,  Oheapside,  E.C. 
Tatlob,  Chables  J.,  50,  Cowrtfidd  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
Tatlob,  Ebnest  C. 
TATI.OB,  J.  V.  B.,  14,  Coekspwr  Street,  S.W.;  and  St.  FaUh's  Vicarage, 

Wandswfyrth,  S,W, 
fTATLOB,  Thbodobe  C,  Swuny  Bank,  BalXey,  Yorkshire. 
Temple,  Sib  Bichabd,  Babt.,  U.F.,  G.C.8.I.,  G.I.E.,  The  Nash,  near 

Worcester!  and  Athencmm  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
*Tbnkt80N,  The  Bt.  Hon.  Lobd,  D.C.L.,  Aldworth,  Haslemere,  Surrey. 
TENNA9T,  BoBEBT,  Ohopel  Houss,  Skipton, 
fTEBRT,  Charles  G.,  Pembroke  House,  South  Norwood,  8.E.;  and  6,  East 

India  Avenue,  E,C. 
Thomas,  James  Lewis,  F.S.A.,  F.B.G.S.,  Chi^  Surveyor,  War  Depart- 
ment, Horse  Guards,  Whitehall ;  Thatched  House  Club,  St.  James's; 

and  26,  Gloucester  Street,  Warwick  Square,  S,W. 
Thomas,  John,  18,  Wood  Street,  E.C. 
Thompson,  Arthur  Bailet,  Sumatra,  Bournemouth. 
Thompson,  E.  Symes,  M.D.,  F.B.O.P.,  38,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 
Thomson,  J.  Duncan,  The  Old  Rectory,  Aston,  Stevenage,  Herts;  and 

St.  Peter^s  Chambers,  Comhill,  E.C, 
tTHOMPSON,  Stdnet,  Wood  Dene,  Sevenoctks, 
Thomson,  Albxandeb,  Bartholomew  House,  E.C. 
Thorns,  William,  Messrs.  Stuttaford  ^*  Co.,  49,  Fore  Street,  E.C. ;  and 

Rusdon,  Rondeboseh,  Cape  Colony, 
Thbxtpp,  Leonabd  W.,  51,  Princes  Sq^iare,  BayswaUr,  W, 
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Thuksby,  Asthub  D.,  care  of  Commereial  Bank  of  8ydn§tf,  18,  Birehin 

Lane,  B.C. 
TiDBT,  Ernist,  33,  Holhom  Viaduct,  B.C. ;  and  The  Ferns,  Holmeedals 

Rosid,  South  Norwood,  3JB. 
TiMLiNs,  QsoBOE,  12,  P&mhridge  Square,  Bayewater,  W. 
tTiNLiKK,  Javbs  Maddkb,  The  Orange,  BocJtbeare,  nea/r  Saeter, 
Tod,  Hbkbt,  21,  Mincing  La/ne,  B.C. 
ToMKiNSON,  Gkoboe  Abnold,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  39,  Dichinaon  Street,  Man- 

cheeter. 
Tooth,  Fbed.,  Park  Farm,  SevenoaJce,  Kent. 
ToPHAir,  WiLLiAX  H.,  G.B.,  Fairlawn,  Seymour  Qrwe,  Old  Tregordy 

Manchester. 
T0BLB88S,  LiEUiBNAXT,  Abthub  W.,  B^.,  The  Retreat,  Chart  Boad, 

Beigate.  * 

T08H,  JoHir,  Camden  Ridge,  Chislehurst. 

Tottib,  William  Habold,  47,  Park  Street,  Qrosvenor  Square,  W. 
fTowN,  Hbkbt,  Arkley  House,  ArUey,  Bamst. 
f  Tratbbs,  John  Axobt,  Bomey  House,  Weylnidge,  Surrey. 
Tbbdwen,  Edwabd  B.,  27,  Walhrook,  B.C. 
Tbbkdbll,  a.  J.  B.,  G  Ji.G.,  South  Kensington  Musewn,  S.W. 
Tbill,  Geobob,  Protea,  Doods  Boad,  Beigate,  Surrey. 
Tbuoibb,  Fbbdebick,  core  of  Messrs.  Hickie,  Borman  S^  Co.,  14,  Waterloo 

Place,  S.W. 
Tbindbb,  Olitbb  J.,  4,  St.  Mary  Axe,  B.C. 
Tbitton,  J.  Hebbebt,  64^  Lombard  Street,  B.C. 
Tbton,  Yice-Aoxibal  Sib  Gbobqb,  K.C.B.,  6,  Baton  Place,  S.W. 
TuppEB,  81B  CsABLBs,  Babt.,  G.G.M.G.,  G3.  (High  Gommisnoner  f«r 

Ganada),  17,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
fTuBNBULL,  Alezandbb,  118,  Belsize  Park  Qardmis,  N.W. 
Tubnbull,  Bobebt  Tbobbubn,  6,  Bast  India  Avenue,  B.O. 
fTuBXBULL,  Waltbb,  MowU  HeiUey,  Sydenham  HiU,  Norwood,  S.K. 
TUBNEB,  GoBix>R,  Colonial  Bank,  18,  BisTiopsgate  Street,  B.C. 

ULCoq,  Glement  J.  A.,  22,  P&mbridge  Gardens,  W. 

tVALBNTiNE,  HuoH  SuTHEBLAKD,  Hew  Zealand  Agricultural  Company, 

9,  New  Broad  Street,  B.C. 
Vandeb-Btl,  Philip,  61,  Porehester   Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W.;  and 

Northioood,  near  Winchester. 
Yandebbtl,  Michabl  B.,  187,  Queen's  Gate,  S.W. 
Yauohan,  B.  Wtndhak,  Broad  Street  Avenue,  B.C. 
Ybitch,  Jaues  a.,  Ferrihy,  Sutton,  Surrey, 
tYiMCENT,  G.  E.  HowABD,  G.B.,  M.P.,  1,  Qrosvenor  Square,  W. 
YiNCENT,  J.  E.  Matthew,  Cornwall  Buildings,  85,  Queen  Victoria  Street, 

B.C. 
YooEL,  Sib  Juuus,  K.G.H.G.,  51,  Victoria  Street,  S.W, 
Yoss,  Hebvaitk,  16,  Leadenhall  Street,  B.C. 

Wai>dinoto9,  John,  Sandhill  Cottage,  Beekenham. 
Wade,  Gecil  L.,  7,  Talbot  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Wade,  Kuoent  Gbablbs,  St.  Anne's  Rectory,  Soho,  W. 
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Wade,  Paget  A.,  34,  Fenchwrch  Street,  E.G. 

Wade,  Sbtmovb,  Blomfield  House,  London  Wall,  E.C, 

fWAiNWBiOHT,  B.  C,  F.B.  Met.  Soo.,  Elmhuret,  East  Finchley,  If. 

Wainwbioht,  Ohasles  J.,  Elmhurst,  Eciat  Finchley ^  N. 

Wakefield,  Ohablbs  M.,  F.L.S.,  Belmont,  Uifhridge, 

Wales,  H.R.H.  The  Pbince  op,  K.G.,  K.T.,  K.P.,  G.C.B.,  G.O.S.I., 

G.C.M.G.,  G.O.I.E.,  Marlborough  House,  8,W. 
Walfobd,  Bdwabd  J.,  19,  York  Terrace,  Regent' e  Park,  N.W. 
fWALKEB,  BoBEBT  J.,  F.B.G.S.,  FJUHifl.S.,  Ormidale,  Knighton  Park 

Road,  Leicester. 
Walebb,  Bussell  D.9 11,  Gunon  Street,  Mayfair,  W. 
WalkxBjWilliah,  F.B.G.S.,  48,  HiUdrop  Road,  Tufnell  Park,  N.W. 
Wallace,  T.  S.  Downikg,  Heronfield,  Pot  tere  Bar. 
Walleb,  William  K.,  The  Qrove,  Bealinge,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 
Wallis,  H.  B.,  Addington,  St.  Mary's  Road,  Winibledon. 
Walteb,  Capt.  Sib  Edwabd,  K.C.B.,  Gorps  of  Gommissionaires,  Exchange 

Gourt,  419,  Strand,  W.G . 
tWANT,  Bandolph  0.,  32,  Victoria  Street,  8.W, 
Wabe,  Thomas  Webb,  Thornlea,  Eltham,  Kent, 
Wabne,  Edwabd. 
Wabnbb,  F.  Ashton,  F.B.G.S.E.,  10,  Brechin  Place,  South  Kensington, 

S.W. 
tWABNEB,  J.  H.  B.,  M.A.,  J.P.,  D.L.,  Quom  Hall,  Loughborough. 
f  Watebhouse,  Leonabd,  58,  Qreat  Cumberland  Place,  W. 
Watson,  E.  Gilbebt,  IS,  Jewin  Crescent,  E.G. 
^Watson,  J.  Fobbbs,  M.A.,  H.D.,  LL.D.,  16,  Pine  Avenue,  Westbourne, 

Bowmemouth;  and  Athenmum  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W, 
Watsox,  William  Gollino,  108,  SouthiU  Park,Hampstead  Heath,  N.W. ; 

and  15,  LeadenhaU  Stteei,  S»0. 
tWATT,  Hugh,  M.P.,  107,  St.  George's  Square,  S.W. 
Watt,  John  B.,  Princes  Street  Chambers,  E.G. 
Watts,  Abthub  B.,  6,  St.  John^s  Road,  WimhUdan. 
Watts,  H.  E.,  52,  Bedford  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 
fWATTS,  John,  Lytchett  Matravers  House,  Poole. 
Webb,  Henbt  B.,  7,  Warrior  Square  Terrace,  St  Leonard* s-on- Sea. 
Webb,  William,  Newstead  Abbey,  near  Nottingham. 
Websteb,  H.  Gabtick,  10,  HunUy  Gardens,  HiUhead,  Glasgow. 
Websteb,  Bobebt  Gbant,  M.P.,  88,  Belgrave  Road,  S.  W. 
Welch,  Henby  P.,  Koo-y-ong,  Grove  Park,  Lee,  S.E.;  and  7,  Mark  Lane,  E.  C. 
Wbld-Blundell,  Henbt,  Lulvxyrth  Castle,  Wareham. 
Weld,  Bib  Fbbdbbick  A.,  G.G.M.G.,  Chideock  Manor,  Bridport ;  and 

Whites  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
Wbmtss  and  Mabch,  The  Bight  Hon.  the  Eabl  op,  23,  St.  James's 

Place,  S.W. 
fWENDT,  Ebkbst  Emil,  D.G.L.,  4  and  6,  Throgmorton  Avenue,  E.G. 
Wentwobth,  Fitzwilliam,  Glencaim,  Bournemouth, 
Westebn,  Ghables  B.,  Broadway  Chamhers,  Westminster,  S.  W, 
Weston,  Dtson,  138,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.G, 
Wethebed,  Joseph,  Clifton,  near  Bristol. 
Wethebell,  William  S.,  117,  Cannon  Street,  E.G. 
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Whabton,  Hekrt,  19,  Beaufort  Oardens,  8.W, 

Whbelbr,  Abthub  H.,  BrooUeigh,  Serase  Bridge,  Ha\fv>arda  Heath;  and 

188,  Strand,  TT.C. 
Whbblvb,  Charles,  8,  Botdevard  Orancy,  Xausafme,  StoitMerland. 
fWHBBLBB,    EowABD,  F.B.6.S.,   CofisHhUioncd  Ciuh,  Nortfmmheriand 

AvenTie,  W.C. 
White,  Arnold  Henry,  80,  York  Street,  Portman  Square,  W. 
Whitb,  Lbedhah,  25,  Crardey  Oardena,  S,W, 
White,   Bobert,   86,  Marine   Parade,  Brighton  i    and   19a,-  Coleman 

Street,  E.G. 
Whitefoobd,  Caleb  C,  M.B.C.S.,  117,  ^Z^any  Street,  Regent*$  Park,  N.  W. 
Whitbhead,  Hebbbbt  K.,  Conservative  ClvJb,  St.  Jame$*8  Street,  8.W, 
Whtte,  Bobebt,  6,  MUk  Street  BuUdinga,  E»C. 
Wienholt,  Arnold,  Junior  Athenceum  CUih,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Wienholt,  Edwabd,  Biffrons,  Canterbury, 
Wibnholt,  William,  Junior  Athenasum  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 
W1LKIN8,  Alfbed,  48,  EarVe  Court  Square,  S.  W, 
Wilkinson,  Fbedebick,  126,  Holland  Road,  W, 
Wilkinson,  Montagu  C,  72,  Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Willans,  Wk.  Henbt,  28,  Holland  Park,  W. ;  and  High  CUffe,  Beaton^ 

Devon. 
WiLLGOCKS,  Geobge  Waller,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  4,  College  Hill,  Cannon 

Street,  E.C. 
Williams,  Campbell,  62,  Welheck  Street,  W. 

Williams,  Jambs,  Badstock  Lodge,  Strawberry  Hill,  Twickenham,  S.W. 
Williams,  Waltbb  S.,  Bellevue,  Sideup,  Kent. 
WiLLUMS,  W.  J.,  Thatched  House  CluJl*,  St.  Jameses  Street,  S.W. 
Williamson,  Andbew,  149,  West  George  Street,  Glaegow. 
f Williamson,  John,  4,  Montagu  Terrace,  Richmond,  S.W. ;  and  Dale 

House,  ffalkirk,  Caithness,  NJS. 
Willis,  Edwabd,   West   Looe,  ComwaU;  and  Oriental  Club,  Hanover 

Square,  W. 
Wills,  Geoboe,  3,  Chapel  Street,  Whitecross  Street,  E.C. 
Wills,  John  Tatlbb,  B.A.,  Esher,  Surrey  ;  and  2,  King's  Bench  Walk, 

Temple,  E.C. 
fWiLSON,  John,  64,  Chester  Square,  S.W. 
Wilson,  John  Gbobgb  Hannat,    care  of  Queensland  National   Bank, 

29,  Lombard  Street,  B.C. 
Wilson,  J.  W.,  Elmhurst,  Kenley,  Surrey 
tWiLsoN,  Sib  Samuel,  M.P.,  9,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. ;  and  Hughenden 

Manor,  High  Wycombe,  Bucks, 
Wilson,  William,  Parkhclme,  East  Sheen,  S.W, 
WiNOFiELD,  Sib  Chables,  E.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  Arthur's  Club,  St.  James's 

Street,  S.W. ;  and  66,  PoHland  Place,  W. 
fWoLFF,  The  Bight  Hon.  Sib  Henbt  Dbummond,  O.C.B.,  G.CJLG., 
Teheran,  Persia;  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.;  and  Boscombe 
Tower,  Bingwood,  Hants. 
fWooDS,  Abthub,  8,  St.  Martin's  Place,  Trafalgar  Square,  W.C. 
Wood,  J.  S.,  Century  Club,  12,  Qrafton  Street,  W, 
WooDWABD,  Caleb  BiCHABD,  Union  Club,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W. 
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WooDVARD,  James  E.,  Berily  Lodge,  BieJdey. 

WoBsroLD,  W.  Basil,  M.A.Oxon,  8t,  Stephen's  Cluh,  Weitminster,  8,W, 
Wright,  Bey.  William,  Spring  Cottage,  Nailsworth,  Strt^nd,  Olos. 
Wtllix,  Habtit,  Balgownie,  Bromley,  Kent. 

Yaxdlbt,  Samuel,  Neio  South  Wales  Oovemment  Qff.ce,   9,  Victoria 

Street,  8,W. 
YouL,  Jambs  A.,  C.M.G.,  Waratah  House,  Clapham  Park,  8.W. 
Youvo,  Edward  G.,  20,  Hatherley  Qrove,  Baystoater,  W»;  and  care  of 

Messrs,  L.  Thrnnas  ^  Co.,  138,  LeadenhaU  Street,  E,C. 
YomiG,  Edmund  MACfXEirziB,  21,  Palace  Oate,  W. 
YouNO,  Ck>LONBL  J.  8.,  13,  Gloucester  Street,  S.W. 
fYouNO,  Sib  Ebrdbbick,  K.C.M.6.,  6,  Queensberry  Place,  South  Kensing- 

ton,  S»W» 
YuiLLE,  Andbett  B.,  Cluny  Hill  Hovse,  Forres,  N.B. 
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fAsBOTT,  Fuiup  William,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Abbott,  HKmtr  M.,  Barrigter-at-Law,  8t  Kitts, 

Abbott,  Hon.  B.  P.,  M.L.O,  Union  dub,  Syd^My,  New  South  Wales. 

Abbott,  David,  470,  Little  CoUins  Street,  Melhov/me,  Australia. 

Ablett,  James  P.,  J.P.,  Kiniberley,  Gape  Colony. 

Abraham,  Fbbdbbic,  Attorney-at-Law,  Georgetown,  British  Guiama, 

fABUBBOW,  Chablkb,  F.B.G.S.,  P.O.  Bo»  95,  JohanMeshury^  Transvaal. 

AcKROYD,  Sdward  Jamks,  Begistiar  of  the  Supreme  Coort,  Hong  Kong 

(CorreBponding  Secretary). 
Actox-Adams,  William,  J.P.,  Tamdale,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand, 
AcuTT,  Bobeet  N.,  Durban,  Natal. 
Adamson,  Bobebt,  Virden,  Manitoba,  Canada. 
Adamson,  William,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Addis,  Wm.  Judson,  C.B.,  Bassein,  Burma. 
Adolphus,  Edwin. 

fADTE,  Captain  Goodson,  Aurungahad,  Deccan,  India. 
Aglen,  Captain  A.  T.,  Ladysmith,  Natal. 
Agnew,  Hon.  J.  W.,  M.D.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
Agostini,  Edgar,  Barrister^t-Law,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Aheasne,  Subqeon-Majob  Joseph,  M.D.,  TownsviUe,  Queensland. 
AiKMAN,  Jambs,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
fAiRTH,  Alezandeb,  Durban,  Natal. 
tAiTKEN,  James,  Oeraldton,  Western  Australia. 
AmcEN,  Jambs,  care  of  Messrs.  Dalgety  ^  Co.,  Melbourne,  Auetridia. 
AxERMAN,  Sir  John  W.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Maritzbuxg,  Natal. 
Albrecht,  Hbnrt  B.,  Weston,  Mooi  Biver,Naial. 
Alexander,  John  Gtsbart,  Kirnherley,  Cape  OoUmfu. 
Alexander,  Wiluam  Watkin,  P.O.  Box  804,  Kimlberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Alison,  James,  F.B.G.S.,  Union  Cluh,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Allan,  GordoH,  Rnnreyor-General,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
Allan,  The  Hon.  G.  W.,  Moss  Park,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Allan,  William,  Braeside,  Warwick,  Queensland. 
Alldridoe,  T.  J.,  F.B.G.S.,  F.Z.S.,  Travelling  Oommissioner,  Freetown^ 

Sierra  Leone  (Corresponding  Secretary). 
Allen,  George  Botce,  Toxteth,  The  Olebe,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
t  Allen,  Jambs,  M.  H.B.,  Dtmedin,  New  Zealand  (Coixesponding  Seoretaiy  ). 
Allen,  J.  Shiluto,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland, 
tALLEN,  Bobebt,  J.P.,  Kimberley  Club,  Kiniberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Allen,  S.  Nesbitt,  TownsviUe,  Queensland. 
Allen,  Teaivr,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

fALLPORT,  Walter  H.,  C.E.,  The  Repp,  NewrAarket  P.O.,  Jamaica, 
Allsopp,  Bev.  John,  Donnington,  Cato  Ridge,  Natal. 
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Almond,  Gaptaik  Thomas  H.,  F.B.A.S.,  fort  Master,  Brisbane,  Queens- 
land, 

Ambeobs,  Povah  Ambbosx,  Port  Louis,  ManLritius. 

AMHEBar,  The  Hon.  J.  O.  H.,  Perih,  Western  Atutraiia. 

Amphlbtt.  Gbobgx  T.,  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

fAKDEBSOX,  DxcKSOir,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Andbbson,  Fbaitk,  AsBiBtaat-SarveTor,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 

Andbbson,  F.  H.,  M.D.,  Gtovemment  Medioal  Officer,  Cumming*s  Lodge, 
East  Coast,  British  Quiana. 

Akdbbson,  James  F.,  BeUAir,  Qrande  Savanne,  Mawritius. 

Akdbbsok,  William  Geobob,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Akdebsox,  Willum  Tbail,  Kiniberley,  Cape  Colony. 

f  Andbew,  Duncan  0.,  Cape  Towti,  Cape  Colony, 

Anobbwb,  Chablbs  Qbob0B,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 

fANDBEWS,  William,  KingsUm,  Jamaican 

Andbbws,  William,  M.  Inat.  C.B.,  Qovemmeivt  Railways,  MaritMhurg, 
Natal. 

fANGAB,  Hon.  J.  H.,  M.L.C.,  J.P.,  CoUingrove,  South  Australia. 

Angoyb,  W.  H.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

fANNAND,  Gbobgb,  M.D.,  St.  KUda,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Abchbb,  Abchibald,  Laurvig,  Norwanj. 

Abchbb,  William,  Qracemere,  Queensland. 

Abchibald,  Sib  Adams  G.,  SLG.M.G.,  Q.G.,  M.P.,  Kalifa/x,  Nova  Scotia. 

Abmbbibtbb,  Hon.  Wm.  E.,  H.I1.G.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

Absistbong,  Gbobgb  S.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 

Abmttage,  Bbbtband,  Melbovsite,  Australia. 

ABsnTAGB,  F.  W.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

Abnell,  G.  G.,  St.  KUda,  Melbovame,  Australia. 

Abmold,  James  F.,  MelhourT^e,  Australia. 

fABNOT,  Datid,  Cape  Tovm,  Cape  Colony. 

Abundel,  John  Thomas,  South  Sea  Islands. 

Ashley,  Edwabd  Ghablbs,  Audit  Department,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

AsHMOBS,  Alezb.  li.,  Colonial  Secretary's  Of^ce,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

Abtles,  Habtbt  Eustace,  H.D.,  168,  Collins  Street  East,  Jfelbourns, 
Australia. 

Athebstome,  Sdvin,  M.D.,  Qrdhamstown,  Cape  Colony. 

tATHBBSTONB,  GuTBON  D.,  M.I]i8t.G.E.,  Touws  RivsT,  Cape  Colony, 

Athebsione,  Hon.  W.  Gutbon,  M.Ij.G.,  H.D.,  Qrahamstown,  Cape  Colony 
(Gorreqxmding  Seoretaiy). 

Athebion,  Ebbnezbb,  MJt.G.S.B.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

tATKiMSON,  A.  B.,  Nelson,  New  Zealand. 

t Atkinson,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  Nicholas,  Qeorgetoum,  British  Quiana. 

Atumson,  Johh  H.,  M.B.,  CivU  Hospital,  Song  Kong. 

Atkinson,  Lewis,  Caps  Colony. 

tATKiNsoN,  B.  Hope,  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United 
States,  Sydnsy,  New  South  Wales. 

f  Attbnbobouqh»  Thomas,  ChsUenham,  near  MeUtoume,  Australia, 

fAusTiN,  Ghaklkb  Pibbct,  Georgetown,  British  Quiana. 

Austin,  Thb  Yen.  Abcbdbacon  F.  W.,  M.A. 

Austin,  Henbt  W.,  Barrister,.at»Law,  Montreal,  Canada. 
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Austin,  The  Bight  Bbv.  William  Perct,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gnimna, 

KtTigston  Houm,  Oeorgetownj  British  Cruiana. 
AuYBAT,  P.  Blicio,  Kingston^  Jamaica. 

Back,    Fbidvuck,   JJ?.,    General    Manager,    GoYemment    Bailways, 

Lawnceston,  Tatmania. 
Badnall,  Herbert  Owen,  J.P.,  Begistrar  and  Master  Eastern  District 

Oonrt,  Orahamatown,  Cape  Colony. 
fBAQOT,  George,  Plantation  Atmandale,  British  Ouiana. 
fBAiLET,  Abe,  Johannesburg,  TransvaaU 
Bainbridoe,  Captain  William,  Union  Steamship  Company. 
Bairo,  a.  Beid,  Leighton  Hallj   Wellington  Street,   Windsor,  Victoria, 

Australia. 
Bakewbll,  John  W.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Baldwin,  Captain  W.,  Chingford,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
tBALToUB,  Hon.  James,  M.L.C.,  TyalUi,  Toorah,  Melboume,  Australia, 
Ball,  Captain  £.,  B.N.B. 

Ball,  Thomas  J.,  J.P.,  Port  Eliaaheth,  Cape  Colony. 
fBALLARD,  Captain  Henrt,  Durban,  Natal. 
fBALME,  Arthur,  Walbundrie,  near  Albury,  New  South  Wales. 
Bam,  J.  A.,  Cape  Toton,  Cape  Colony. 
BiNKART,  Frederick  J.,  Oeargetovon,  British  Ouiana. 
Bannerman,  Samuel,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Baftiste,  George  A.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Rose  Belle,  Mauritius. 
Barclay,  Charles  J.,  Comntiereial  Bank,  Hohart,  Tasmania, 
Barker,  Charles  F.,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 
Barklt,  H.  E.  Arthur  C.  S.,  C.M.G.,  Oovemment  House,  Heligoland. 
Barnard,  Samuel,  J.P.,  St.  Lucia,  West  Indies. 
Barnes,  J.  F.  Etelyn,  C.E.,  Assistant  Colonial  Engineer  and  Sairejor- 

General,  Natal  Club,  Durban,  Natal, 
Barnett,  Barron  L.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
fBARNETT,  E.  Alokenon,  AcGro,  Oold  Coast  Colony. 
fBARRy  Hon.  Alexr.,  M.C.P.,  Qeorgetovm,  British  Ouiana. 
tBARR-BMiTH,  BoBERT,  TorTons  Park,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Barr-Smith,  Thomas,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Barrow,  H.,  Colmar  Houee,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Barry,  Hon.  Sir  Jacob  D.,  Jadge  Fkesident,  Eastern  Distriot  Court,  Ora^ 

hamstown,  Cape  Colony. 
Barter,  Charles,  B.C.L.,  Besident  Magistrate,  The  Finish,  Maritaburg, 

Natal. 
Barton,  Frederick  G.,  J.P.,  **Moolbong,"  Booligal,  New  South  Wales  ; 

and  Australian  Club,  Metboume,  Australia. 
Barton,    William,    Barrister-at-Law,    Trentham,    Wellington,    New 

Zealand. 
Batt,  Edmund  Compton,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Batten,  H.  J.  L.,  The  Athencsum,  Melboume,  Australia. 
Batten,  Hon.  Bobert,  Collector-General,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
fBATTLEY,  Frederick,  J. P.,  AuekUmd,  New  Zealand. 
Batt,  Harold  J.  L.,  Mount  Sebert  Estate,  MahS,  Seychelles. 
Batt,  Sebert  C.  E.,  M.A.,  Jfeih^,  SeifclieVes. 
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L887  Batlbt,  Captain  Abden  L.,  West  India  Begiment^  Sierra  Leone. 

885  tBATLET,  William  Hunt,  Pahiattta,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

886  tBATNW,  Joseph,  J.P.,  Net§  Rest,  J^per  UnUaae,  yatal, 
STI  Batnbs,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Thomas,  8t.  John's,  Antigua. 

1445    188O  Beabd,  Ghables  Halman,  SoUdtar-Genern],  8t,  John's,  Antigua. 

885  tBEATTiE,  John  Andrew  Bell,  Bdize,  BritUh  Htmduras. 
.884  Beatfib,  William  Copland,  nweooniba,  Queensland, 
888  Beck,  A.  W.,  Bloemfantein,  Orange  Free  State. 

1889    fBECK,  Charles  Pboctob,  Bloemfimtein,  Orange  Free  State. 
1450    1882    -fBECK,  JoRJX,  Adelaide,  South  AuetraUa. 

fBECKETT,  Thomas  Wm.,  Chmreh  Street  East,  Pretoria,  Transvaal 

fBEDDT,  William  Henbt,  Fauresmith,  Orange  Free  State. 

fBBDFORD,  Surobon-Kajor  Ovthrib,  HohoTt,  Tasnumia. 

Beebb,  D.  M.,  P.O.  Bom  846,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
1455    ^^^    Bbbtham,  Gboboe,  M.H.B.,  Wellington,  New  ZeaXand  (CorrespondiDg 

Soorstary}. 

Beetham,  William  H.,  Wairarapa,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Beilbt,  Edwin  Thomas,  91,  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Beilbt,  E.  T.  CBeillt,  91,  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Belisabio,  Db.  John,  4,  Lyons  Terrace,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Bell,  Geo.  V.,  care  0/ Messrs.  Qibhs,  Bright  ^  Co.,  MeTboume,  Australia. 

Bell,  Geobqe  Hebedith,  Wantwood,  Qore,  Otago,  New  Zealand. 

Bell,  Hon.  Yalentinb  G.,  H.  Inst.  CJL,  Director  of  Pnblic  Works, 
Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Bell,  John  W.,  Attomey-at'Law,  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony. 

Bell,  Joshua  T.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

1465    1886    Bell,  W.  A.  D.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

fBBLLAiBS,  Sbapobth  MACKENZIE,  Chateau  Mwrgot,  East  Coast,  British 
Guiana. 

886  Bellamy,  Geoboe  C,  Jugra,  Stranger,  Straits  SeUlements. 
888    fBBLLAMT,  Henbt  F.,  A.  Inst.  C.E.,  Snperiateiideiit  of  Pablio  Works, 

Selangor,  Straits  Settlements. 
888    Bellamy,  Joseph,  E.  B.,  C.E.,  MuUin's  River,  British  Honduras. 
1470    1887    Bbllew,  Captain  William  Septimus,  J.P.,  Cape  Police,  Barkly  West, 

Cape  Colony. 

885    Bbningfield,  S.  F.,  Durban,  Natal. 

884  fBBNJAMiN,  LjiWBENCE,  Nestlewood,  George  St.  East,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
1885    Bennett,  Alvbbd,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

888  fBENVETT,  Chbis,  Rochmore,  Sutton  Fwest,  New  South  Wales. 

1475    1889  Bennett,  Clayton,  Klerhsdorp,  Transvaal. 

885  Bennett,  Coubtenay  Walteb,  H.B.M.  Consal,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil. 
.880  Bennett,   Geobqe,  M.D.,  Sydney,   New   South  Wales  (Corresponding 

Seoretaiy). 

887  Bennett,  John,  care  of  National  Bank  of  Australasia,  Adelaide,  South 
Australia, 

880    Bennett,  Samuel  Mackexzie,   Assistant   Colonial  Treasurer,    Sierra 
Leone, 

1480    18^  Benson,  Wm.,  Newtown,  near  Hoba/rt,  Tasmania. 

.875  Bensusan,  Balph,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

887  Beksusan,  Samuel  L.,  Sydney,  New  Btmth  Wales. 

878  Bebkblet,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Henry  S.,  Suva,  Fiji. 
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Beskblet,  Captain  J.  H.  Habdtman,  Yioe-Preadent,  Federal  Coancil  of 

the  Leewaihl  Island,  ahadwMt  8t.  Kkta, 
Berbt,  Albzandbb,  Kingtiton  P.  O.,  Jwmaiea, 
BxBTRA2n>,  Wx.  WiCKHAX,  Bcy  OavBt  FaUdcuid  UUmde. 
tBETHUNB,  George  M.,  Le  Bessowewir^  Eati  Coa$t,  BriUsh  Quiana. 
fBETTBLHEix,  Hhnbi,  Johannnhurg,  TransvaoL 
Bevebidoe,  Gbosob,  Kimherleyf  Cape  GoUmy. 
Beynon,  EBAsmis,  ears  of  Messrs.  PhilUpe  f  Co.,  Limited,  Bombay 

India, 
Betts,  H.  N.  Duvbbgbr,  C.M.G.,  Port  Louie,  Mauritius. 
fBiCKFOBD,  WiLLiAir,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
fBlDEN,  A.  G. 

fBiDBN,  WihJiiAU,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  OoZony. 

BiDWELL,  John  O.,  J.P.,  Pthauiea,  Wairarapa,  WeUington,  New  ZealoMd. 
BiOGB,  T.  Hesbbth,  F.S.S.,  Finandal  Department,  Government  of  India, 

CalcvJttay  India. 
Billing,  Btchasd  Anneslbt,  8eaSorth,  8t.  KUda,  MiXbowme,  A^Utralia., 
Bibch,  a.  S.,  Fitxherbert  Terrace,  WetHngton,  New  Zealand. 
Bibch,  Jaxes    Kortbight,    Buttertocrth,  Provinee   WeUesley,    Strait* 

SettlSTnents, 
Birch,  W.  J.,  Stoneycroft,  Napier,  New  Zealaind. 
fBiBCH,  WiLLiAK  Walter,  Georgetown,  Briiish  Quiana, 
Bird,  S.  Dougan,  M.D.,  HJt.O.S.E.,  166,  OolUns  Street  East,  MMoume^ 

Australia. ' 
Birkett,  Lt.*Golonel  Eobbbt  0.,  Maritxbwrg,  Natal. 
Black,  Hon.  Maurice  Huxb,  M.L.A.,  Maekay,  Queensland. 
fBLACBBURK,  ALfRED  L.,  Port  EUsobeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Blackwood,  Arthur  B.,  Mowt  Alto^  Melbowme,  Australia. 
Blackwood,  Bobert  0.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
fBLAGBOYE,  Major   Hbnbt  John    (18th  Hoflsars),  MuUra,  K.W,P., 

India;  and  Army  and  Navy  dub.  Pall  Mall,  8.W. 
Blaine,   Captain   Altred    E.    B»,  C.M.B.,   Omtata,    Translsei,    Cape 

Colony. 
Blainx,  Gborge,  East  London,  Cape  Colony. 

fBLAiNE,  Hebbbbt  F.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Qrahamstoton,  Cape  Colony, 
fBLAiNE,  Sib  C.  Fbedebick,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Blaib,  Captain  John,  Singapore. 
fBLAiZE,  Richard  Bbalx,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
Blake^  Abtrub  p.,  Melboume,  Australia. 
tBLAKB,  H.E,  Sir  Hbnbt  A.,  K.C.M.G.,  O&oemment  House,  Kimgst&H, 

Jamaica. 
Bland,  B.  H.,  CIums,  Victoria,  Australia. 

Bland,  B.  N.,  CoUeotor  of  Bevenne,  Ponang,  Straits  Settlements. 
Blank,  Oscar,  6  gr.  Bdckerstrasse,  Eam^bwrg. 
fBLOW,  John  Jblungs,  King  WilUam*s  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Blundell,  M.  p.,  Ba^h  of  Australasia,  Melbourne,  Australian, 
fBoDT,  Bet.  C.  W.  S.,  D.O.L.,  Vioe-Glianoellor,  Trinity  College,  Toronto, 

Canada. 
Boole,  Jambs  Linton,  M.B., Distriot  Surgeon, Ftctoria  West,Cape  Colony, 


881 1  Bois,  Fbbderic  W.,  J.P.,  Colont^,  Ceylon. 
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Bois,  HsNKT^  CciUmbOy  Ceylon, 

BoLoiB,  Fbaxk  L.,  J.P.,  jr«2&0ttme,  Australia. 

BoMPAS,  Fbkdebick  William,  Johanng^urg,  Transvaal, 

Bond,  Hsbbibt  W.,  Torrvngton^  Toovoownba^  i^aeensland. 

BoKNiN,  Alibid,  Adeladde,  South  Australia. 

BoNiniv,  Alfred,  Jun.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

tBoBLAND,  Abcbibald  M.,  care  qf  Messrs,  Mutrie,  Arthur  ^  Currie, 

Belize,  British  Honduras, 
f  BoBTON,  John,  Oasa  Nuova,  Oamaru,  Netv  ZsaZand, 
BoTsroBD,  Cbablbi  8.,  TorontOy  Ckaiada, 
BoTTOMLKT,  JoHiT,  Kitnberley,  Cape  OoUmy. 

Bouchbbtillb,  a.  db,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius  (Correflponding  Beoretarj). 
BouLT,  Abthub,  Strangtoays  Terrace,  Adelaide,  South  Auetralia, 
BooLT,  Pbbct  S.,  Barherton,  Transvaal. 

BoUBCHIEBy  GbOEOB  L. 

BouBDiLLON,  B.,  Bloentfontein,  Orange  Free  State. 

BouBKB,  Hon.  Wblleslet,  H.L.C.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

tBovsFiBLD,  Thb  Bight  Bet.  E.  H.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Prefcoria, 

Bishop's  Cote,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
BoYSLL,  Hon.  Hbnbt  A.,  M.L.C.,  Attorney-General,  Barbados. 
BowBN,  Ghables  Chbistophbb,  Middleton,  Chrietehwrch,  New  Zealand 

(Corresponding  Seeretaxy). 
Bowen,  Thomas,  M.D.,  Health  Officer,  Barbados. 
fBoWBN,  Thomas  H.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
tBowEN,  WiLLUM,  WUliame  Road,  Toorah,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
BowKBB,    Hon.   Bobbbt    Mittobd,  H.L.C.,  Qlenavon,   Somerset  East, 

Cape  Colony. 
BowKEB,  John  Mitfobd,  Tharfield,  Lower  Mbany,  Cape  Colony. 
BoTLE,  Abthub  Edwabd,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
BoTLB,  Fbank,  Barherton,  Transvaal. 

BoTLB,  Hon.  Gatbndish,  C.M.G.,  Oolonial  Seoretaiy,  Gibraltar. 
tBoTLE,  HosBS,  Freetoton,  Sierra  Leone. 
Bbadyield,  John  L.,  Dordrecht,  Wodehouse,  Cape  Colony. 
Bbadvobd,  W.  K.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
BBArrRWAirE,  Louis  G.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Bbandat,  J.  W.,  Kingston,  Jamaiea. 
Bbasset,  Majob  W.,  WangaTiui,  New  Zealand. 
fBBAUD,  Hon.  Abthub,  H.C.P.,  Mon  RepoSf  British  Ouiang, 
Brat,  Henbt  Datid,  Concord,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
tBBAT,    Hon.   Sib    John    Cox,    K.C.M.O.,    H.P.,  Adelaide,    South 

Australia. 
Bbbaesfbab,  Thomas  J.,  Mount  Bay,  Jamaica. 
BBBDBLLy  Ohablbs,  Barbcrton,  Transvaal, 
Bbbitmbtbb,  LuDWie,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Bbentnall,  Hon.  F.  T.,  M.L.C.,  Briebane,  Queensland. 
Bbbtt,  J.  Talbot,  H.B.C.S.,  Melboume,  Australia. 
Bbidgb,  H.  H.,  Fairfieldf  Buataniwha,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
Bridges,  Gomnandbb  Waltbb  B.,  B.N.,  Trawalla,  Victoria,  Australia, 
Bbidgbs,  W.  p.,  Berbice,  British  Quiana. 
Bbiggs,  Wm.  AiTON,  P.O.  Bow  440,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
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BUMK,  Andbies  Lanoe,  Johanneihwrg,  Trantu<uU. 

Bboadhubst,  HfiNBT,  Sierta  Leone, 

Bboadbxtrst,  Bobibrt,  Sierm  Leone. 

fBBODBBiOK,  FftBOBRicx  JoHN,  KiiiiberUyf  Cape  Colony. 

fBBODBBicK,  George  Albzandrb,  Kimberle^t  Cape  Colony. 

Bbodxb,  Jambs  Cbubch,  CoLom^t  Ceylon* 

Bbodbick,  Alah,  Pref oria,  Tranefcaal . 

Bbodbick,  Albbbt,  Freioria^  Tranevwd. 

Bbooks,  Bb.  Jakes  H.,  JtfaM,  Seyehellee. 

Bbooks,  Wiluak  Hbnby,  AdelaMe^  South  AustraUa. 

Brooke,  Sib  Fbbdbbick  Kapibb,  K.C.M.G., 

Bbown,  Ohablbs  F.  B.,  Melbourne  Qlub,  Auetralia* 

Bbown,  Sdoab  V^  Sydney,  New  South  Walea. 

fBBOWN,  GabbbtTi  J.P.,  Cradoek,  Cape  CoUmy, 

Bbown,  John  Ohablbs,  Durban,  Natal, 

Bbown,  John  E.,  Standard  Bcmk,  Port  Xlizdbeth,  Cape  Colony, 

fBBOWN,  John  Lawbencb,  Methdett,  Bowet^fela,  New  South  WaXee. 

fBROWNf  Hon.  Haitland,  M.L.Om  J^.,  OeraldUm,  Weetem  Auetralia, 

Bbown,  Hon.  Bighabd  H.,  M.L.G.,  District  Jodge^  Mah^,  Seychelles, 

Bbown,  Wilijak,  H.A.,  H.B.,  High  Street,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

fBBOWNE,  Hon.  G.  Hacaulat,  M.L.G.,  St.  Qeorge*e,  Qrenada, 

Bbowne,  Lbonabd  G.,  J.P.,  Buehland  Park,  Adelaide,  Souih  AuelraUa. 

fBBOWNE,  Thokas  L.,  Barcister-at-Law,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Auetralia^ 

tBBowNE,  WiLLiAK  AoNEW,  M.D.,  GoTBTiiment  Hedioml  Officer,  Boumi, 

Queeneland, 
Bbuce,  Hon.  Sib  Ohablbs,  K.C.M.G.,Lieat.-GoTemoraad  Government 

Secretary,  Cteorgetown,  British  Ouiana. 
fBBUCE,  Gbobob,  Peri  BUMheth,  Cape  Colony. 
Bbuce,  J.  B.  Baxtbb,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

fBBVCB,  John  M.,  J.P.,  Wornbalano,  TooraJc,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
tBBUNNEB,  Ebnbst  Auoust,  Eshowe,  Zulu  Native  Bsserve,  South  J^/rica. 
Bbunskill,  Edwin  T.,  Durban,  Natal. 
Buchanan,  Hbctob  Obobs,  J.P.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Buchanan,  Hon.  Mb.  Justxcb  B.  J.,  Capo  Towik^  Cape  Colony. 
Buchanan,  Hon.  Jakbs,  Capo  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Buchanan,   Waltbb   Clabke,    M.H.B.,    Wairarapa,    WeUingUm,   New 

Zealand. 
Buchanan,  Waltbb   Cboss,   Palmerston   Estate,   Lindtda,  Talawakele, 

Ceylon. 
tBucHANAN,  W.  F.,  J.P.,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Buoklbt,  George,  Christehurch,  New  Zealand. 
fBucKLEY,  Mabs,  J.P.,  Beaulieu^  Toorah,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
BucKLKT,  W.  F.  McLean,  Christehurch  Club,  New  Zealand. 
BuiLER,  Sir  Waltbb  L.,  K.O.M.G.,  F.B.S.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
BULLIYANT,  Williak  Hose,  Too,  near  Colae,  Vietoria,  Australia. 
BuLT,  C.  Mangin,  J.P.,  Native  Office,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony  (Oom- 

sponding  Secretary). 
BuLWEB,  H.E.  Sib  Hbnbt  Ebnbst  Lttton,  G.G.M.G.,  Covemmonf  Hbnoe, 

Cyprus. 
BuRDETr,  Pbbderick  D.,  Kimberleij,  Western  Australia^ 
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1878 

1888 

1883 

1871 


1884 

1879 

1620  1885 

1888 

1882 
1889 
1889 
1625  1889 
1887 
1888 

1886 
1883 

1630  1872 
18S8 
1889 
1890 
1882 

1635  1882 

1885 
1883 
1878 

1889 
1640  1879 
1884 
1890 
1883 
1885 
1645  1878 
1873 
1883 
1880 
1886 

1650  1883 

1888 
1888 
1889 
1886 
1653  1880 
1883 


Burford-Hancock,  His  Honour  Cbibt  Justicic  Sir  Henry  J.,  Oibraliar, 
BuROESs,  Hon.  W.  H.,  M.P.,  Hohart,  Tasmania. 

Buboes,  Thos.,  J.P.,  77m  Boio««,  O&raldton ;  ancL Perth,  WesUm  AwtraUa. 
Burke,  Samuel   Gonstantine,  F.B.G.S.,  Assistant  Attomey-Oenerel, 

Kingston,  Jamaica, 
fBuBKiNSHAW,  HoK.  JoHN,  M.L.C.,  AclTooate,  Singapore, 
BuRNSiDE,  His  Honour  Chiei  Justice  Sir  Bruce  L.,  Colomhoy  Ceylon. 
fBuRSTALL,  Brtan  C,  Melhoume,  Australia. 
Burt,  Edward  J.,  Submarine  Telegraph  Co.,  San  Thomas^  West  Africa 

{vid  Lisbon). 
Burt,  Hon.  Septimus,  Q.G.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
BuBTON,  Gaptain  Georob,  B.N.B.,  8.8.  "  Coptic.** 
Burtt,  Maurice,  care  of  Standard  Bank,  Durbauy  Natal.    . 
BussEY,  Frank  H.,  Johannesburg,  Transva^. 
Butcher,  Samuel,  Durban,  Natal, 
BuTLEB,  Guarles  A.  V.,  M.B.,  F.Q.S.,  ca/re  ofH.  Eckstein,  Esq.,  P.O.  Bos 

149,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Butler,  Hrnrt,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Butler,  Verb  Alban,  Ghief  Magistrate,  Diego  Garcia. 
Butlbr,  Lieut.-Golonel  Sir  W.  F.,  K.G.B.,  Alejmndria,  Egypt. 
Butt,  J.  M.,  Attchland,  New  Zealand. 

Buttbrton,  William,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  GoremmentBailways, Durban, ^afa I. 
f  Buttbrworth,  Artmur  B.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Sydney,  iiTcii?  SuutH  Wales. 
tBuTTON,  Fredericb,  Durban,  Natal. 
BuzACOTT,  Hon.  G.  Hardir,  M.L.G.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

Gadell,  Hon.  Thomas,  M.L.G.,iltMera2ta9»  Club,  Sydmey,  New  South  Wales, 

Gadiz,  Ghas.  Frrz  William,  B.A.,  Maritaburg,  Natal, 

fGAiRNCROss,  John,  J.P.,  Member  of  the  Divisional  Goancil,  Mossel  Bay, 

Cape  Colony, 
Galcutt,  Thomas,  J. P.,  Goodwood,  Ota(fO,  New  Zealand. 
Galdecott,  Harry  S.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Galdbr,  William  Hendbbson,  Ravelston,  St,  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Galdicott,  Hartet,  G.E.,  Sungei  Ujong,  viX  Singapore. 
Gallcott,  John  Hope,  Pena/ng,  Stra/its  Settlements. 
Gambron,  Hector,  Q.G.,  M.P.,  Toronto,  Canada, 
Gampbbll,  a.  H.,  Toronto,  Canada, 

Gampbell,  Ghablbs  J.,  Toronto,  Canada  (Gorresponding  Secretary). 
Gampbbll,  Golin  Ghablbs,  Klerksdorp,  Transvaal, 
Gampbell,  Golin  T.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Gampbbll,  G.  Murray,  G.E.,  Government   Railway,  Kwala  Lumpor, 

Straits  Settlements, 
Gampbbll,  Gbokob  W.  B.,  G.M.G.,  Inspector- General  of  Police,  Colombo, 

Ceylon. 
Gampbell,  John  A.  G.,  Selangor,  Straits  Settlements, 
Ganning,  M.  P.  Alfred,  St.  George's  Terrace,  Perth,  Weftcra  Australia, 
Gakteb,  Bichabd  a.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Gape,  Alfred  J.,  Karoola,  Edgecliff  Road,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Gappeb,  Hon.  Thomas,  M.L.G.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Gabew,  Walteb  B.  H.,  Sumgei  Ujong,  vid  Singapore. 
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434  Royal  Colonial  Instittite* 

Year  of 
Election. 

1877    Cabgill,  Edward  B.,  Duneiin,  New  Zealand. 

1889    tCA.ROiLL,  Hbnby  S.,  Quamichan,  Vancouver's  Island,  British  Columbia. 
1889    tCA.BOiLL,  Waltbb,  care  of  Coltmial  Banlc,  Dunedin,  Neic  Zealand. 
1660    1884    Oabulb,  Jamks  Wren,  Barrister-at-Law,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
1872    Cabok,  Hon.  Sib  Adolphb  P.,  K.G.M.O.,  M.P.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
1886    fCABB,  Mabk  Wk.,  Jun.,  K.  Inst.  C.B.,  Government  BaUwajs,  Uaritz- 
hu/rg,  Natal. 

ICabbinoton,  Golonbl  Sib  Fredbbick,  K.O.H.6.,  Mafeking,    British 
Bechwinaland. 

fCABBiNOTOK,  HoN.  J.  W.,  C.M.G.,  D.C.L.  Attomey-Genextil,  Georgetown^ 
BriHsh  Quiana. 

fGABBUTHEBs,  Dayid,  Plantation  Waterloo,  British  Guiana. 

Cabtbb,  Ghables  C,  General  Post  Office,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Gabtbb,  His  ExcBLriBNCY,  Gilbebt  T.,  G.M.G.,  Administrator  of  the 
Gambia,  West  Africa. 

Oasbt,  Hon.  J.  J.,  G.M.G.,>  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Gourt,  36,  Temple  Court, 
Melhowme,  Australia. 

Gastell,  Bev.  Ganon  H.  T.  S.,  Incwnbent  of  St  Philip^ s,  Georgetown, 
British  Guiana. 

Gastella,  Hubbbt  Dti^  Fribourg,  Switzerland. 

Gastob,  Ghbistiak  F.,  M.B.,  MaJuiica,  British  Guiana. 

Gatob,  Geobob  G.,  Kiniberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Gaultield,  H.  St.  Gkoboe,  General  Manager,  Bailway  Departmeoi, 
Port  Louis,  Jtauritius. 

Gave,  Hbbbbbt,  B.A.,  F.G.S.,  Croydon  Golddelds,  Queensland. 

Gavb,  Wjc.  Bend  ACL,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Gelliebs,  Ghables  Andreas,  Board  of  Executors,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

f  Genteno,  Leon,  Port  of  Spain^  Trinidad, 

Ghabaud,  John  a.,  Attorney-at-Law,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Ghadwick,  F.  M. 

Ghadwick,  Bobebt,  Sydney,  Neto  South  Wales, 

Ghambebs,  John,  Te  Mata,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

Ghakbebs,  John  BATCLirFE,  St.  Kitts,  West  Indies. 

Ghandusb,  Hon.  Wm.  Kellhan,  M.L.G.,  Barrister-at-Law,Ba rbocTo^. 

Ghantbell,  Hon.  Hbnbt  W.,  Auditor- General,  Trinidad  (Gorresponding 
Secretary). 

Gbapleau,  Hon.  J.  A.,  M.P.,  Quebec,  Canada. 

Chapmah,  John,  M.D.,  224,  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris. 

Ghafman,  Geoboe  S.,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 

Ghaphan,  J.  Stanford  ,  189,  William  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia^ 

Ghastbllibr,  Pierre  L.,  Q.G.,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

Ghateb,  Hon.  C.  Paul,  M.L.G.,  Hong  Kong. 

fGHATTOB,  John  G.,  Tuamarina,  Picton,  New  Zealand. 

tGHBBSM4N,  BOBEBT  SucKLiNO,  Eagle  Street,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

fGHiNTAMON,  HUBBTCHUND  (Political  Agent  for  Native  Princes). 

Grisholm,  James  H.,  Market  Square,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

tGHiSHOLV,  W.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

tGHBisTiAN,  Henbt  B.,  Port   Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony  (CorrespondiDg 
Secretary). 
1884  I  fCHRiSTiAN,  Owen  Surra,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
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CuRiSTiAXi,  Hexbt  L.,  Georgetown; Britiah  Quiana, 

Ghristison,  Bobest^  Itammermoor,  Hugh^nden,  Qaeeneland. 

Cbubchill,  Captain  John  Sfenckb,  Commissioner,  8t.  Kitts, 

fCHURCHiLL,  Frank  F.,  Musgrave  Roadf  Durban^  Natal, 

fCLARK,  GoWAN  C.  S.,  Port  Elisabeth^  Cape  Colony. 

Clarence,  Hon.  Lovell    Burchett,   Jadge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

Colombo,  Ceylon, 
Clark,  John,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Clark,  Hon.  John  P.,  M.L.C.,  Shooter's  Hill,  Jamaica, 
Clark,  Douglas,  Chapuguri  Tea  Company  {Lim/ited),  NagraJcata  P.  O., 

Jalpaiguvi,  Bengal,  Indto. 
Clark,  James  HcCosh,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 

Clark,  Jaxes  A.  B.,  care  of  Messrs,  Dalgety  Sf  Co,,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
t Clark,  Walter  J.,  Melbourne  Club,  Victoria,  Australia^ 
Clark,  William,  Barristdr-at-Law,  Georgetown,  British  Quiana. 
Clark,  Captain  William,  90th  Bifles,  Winnipeg,  Canada, 
tCLARKB,  Alfred  E.,  Coldblo*,  Malvern,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Clarke,  Frederic  J.,  Coverley  Plantation,  Barbados. 

Clarke,  Hon.  Me.  Justice  Fielding,  Hong  Kong, 

Clarke,  Lieut.-Colonel  F.  C.  H.,   B.A.,  C.M.Q.,  Sarvejor-Geaeral, 
Colombo,  Ceylon. 

Clarke,  George  O'Mallet,  Police  Magistrate,  Sydney,  New  SotUh  Wales, 

Clarke,  Lieut.-Colonel  H.  A.,  J.P.,  Melbourne,  AustraUtt, 

fCLARKK,  Joseph,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Clarke,  Colonel  Sir  Marshal  J.,  B.A.,  k.C.M.G.,  The  B€sidency, 
Maseru,  Basutoland,  South  Africa, 

Clarke,  Hon.  Sib  William   John,    Bart.,  M.L.C.,   Rupert's    Wood, 
Melbourne,  Australia. 

fCLARKK,  William  Phillips,  Messrs.  Da  Costa  and  Co.,  Bar&<u2a«. 

Clarke,  Hon.  William,  J.F.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

Claydbn,  Arthur,  The  Bungalow,  Wakefield,  New  Zealand. 

fCLSVBLAND,  Frank,  GuUdford,  Western  Australia, 

Clifford,  George  Hugh,  care  of  Messrs.  Levin  ^  Co.,  Wellington,  Ne^jo 
Zealand. 

Clobte,  Henry,  Barrister-at-Law,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 

CoATES,  John,  8,  CoUins  Street  East^  Melbourne,  Australia, 

Cobb,  Hon.  Frederick  E.,  M.L.C,  Stanley,  Falkland  Islands, 

Cochran,  James,  Widgiewa,  Tirana,  New  Soulh  Wcdes, 

Cock,  Cornelius,  J.P.,  Peddie,  Cape  Colony. 

CocKBURN,  Adolphus,  Co/pe  Gracias  d  Dios,  Repuhlic  cf  Nicaragua  (vi6. 
Grey  Town), 

CocKBUBN,  Samuel  A.,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

CoDD,  John  A.,  Toronto,  Canada, 

Coghlan,  Chablks  p.  J.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony, 

Ooghlan,  James  J.,  J. P.,  Attorney-at-Law,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Cohen,  Naph.  H.,  Barberton,  Transvaal. 

Cohen,  Neville  J).,  care  of  Messrs.  D.  Cohen  ^  Co.,  Ifatiland  West,  New 
South  Wales. 

Cole,  Freds uick  E. 

CoLF,  BowLAND,  Oni  House,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
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Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

COLZBEOOK,  GsOBOE  S.,  Msssrs,  LUley,  Skinner  ^  ColehrooJc,  Melhaum^ 

Australia. 
GoLBMAif,  William  J.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
CoLLBT,  Thi  Yen.  Abchdbacon  Thomas,  MaritMhurg,  Natal. 
CoLLiBK,  Fbedbeick  William,  Poflt master- General,  Georgetown,  British 

Gfiiiana. 
OoLLiBs,  Ernest E.,J?ett*«r'«  Telegram  Co.,  Limited,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 
CoLLUfs,  E.  L.  Stratton,  Bo9  266,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
GoLLTSB,  William  B.,  Qoeen's  Advooate,  Nicosia,  Cyprus. 
tCoLqUHoUN,  BoBBKT  A.,  Pretoria',  Tra/nsvaal. 
GoLTON,  Hon.  John,  H.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
OoMBBS,  Hon.  Bowabd,C.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  Sydney,  Nero  South  Wales. 
O0MI88IONG,  W.  S.,  Q.O.,  M.L.G.,  St.  George's,  Grenada. 
GoMFTON,  Lieut.  J.  N.,  B.N.,  Commanding  CoUmUd  Steamer  *'  Counter 

qf  Derhy,"  Sierra  Leone. 
GoNNOLLT,  JSL.U., Kimherley  Club,  Cape  Colony. 
GoNNOB,  Edwin  G.,  Belize  Estate  ^  Produce  Co.,  BritUh  Hondnras. 
GOOK,  Fbedbeick,  J.P.,  Brooklyn,  Toxteth  Road,  Glebe  Point,  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales. 
GooK,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  John,  Trinidad. 
CooBB,  John,  care  of  New  Zealand  Loan  and  Mercantile  Agency  Co  , 

Limited,  666,  CoUins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
GoOLBT,  William,  Town  Clerk,  Durban,  Natal. 

Goopfi,  Colonel  WM.jB88EB,i2ouu7;koop2rou«0,  Bondehoseh,  Cape  Colcny. 
GooPBB,  Edwabd,  Grace  Park,  Hawthorn,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
fCooPEE,  Henbt  W.  a.,  Advocate,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
Cope,  Thomas  S.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Copland,  Willlim,  Tvfton  Hall,  Grenada. 
Gobbet,  Fbedbeick  H.  M.,  The  Museum.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
tCoRDNEB-JAMES,  JoHN  H.,  P.O.  Box  1166,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
GoBK,  Philip  G.,  Immigration  Agent-General,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Cornwall,  Moses,  J.P.,  Kiniberley,  Cape  Colony. 
GOBNWALL,  William  Daniel,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Cotton,  Hon.  Georob  Witheridob,  M.L.C.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Cottrell,  Henry  B.  P.,  careofH.M.  Consul,  Tamsui,  Formosa,  China. 
Courtney,  J.  M.,  Depntj  Finance  Minister,  Otiaioa,  Canada. 
COUSENS,  E.  Lewis,  care  of  Post  Ojffice,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
CowDBBor,  Benjamin,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
CowEN,  Charles,  F.S.S.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
CowiE,  The  Et.  Bbv.  William  Gabden,  D.D^.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Auckland, 

New  ZealsMd. 
tCowiE,  Albxandeb,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
CowLiSHAw,  William  Patten,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
Cox,  Chables,  Georget4ywn,  British  Guiana. 
Cox,  Charles  T.,  Georgetown,  Bntish  Guiana. 
tCox,  Hon.  Geoboe  H.,  M.L.O.,  Mudgee,  New  South  Wales. 
COYTE,  Eby.  James  C,  Peddie,  Cape  Colony. 

Grace,  Edward  K.,  Gungahleen  Station,  Ginindena,  New  Souih  Wales. 
Craio,  Hon.  Bobebt,  M.L.C,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
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CaANK,  S.  Leonabd,  M.D.,  C.H.6.,  Surgeon-General,  Trinidad. 

fOA^YBN,  William  Hmbt,  Kin^erley,  Cape  Colony, 

CtLkWjonDf  LiEUT.-CoLONBL  Jambs  D.,  Boao  89,  Montreal,  Ccmada. 

Cbawley.Boevbt,  Axthokt  p.,  MahagaatoUe,  Nuwara  Eliya,  Ceylon. 

Cbrswice,  Henbt,  Hawihome,  MeXhowme,  Avairalia, 

fGax swell,  Jacob,  KimberUfy,  Cape  Colony • 

Cbipps,  Thomas  N.,  Ki^eton,  Jamaica, 

Gboohan,  E.  H.,  M.D.,  BeacfmtfieUi,  Cape  Colony. 

Cbook,  Herbbbt,  M.B.C.S.E.,  F.B.G.S.,  Beacom^ld,  Cape  Colony. 

tCsosBT,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C.,  Kohart,  Tasmania. 

CROssBf  A.  F.,  Frfneh  Diamond  Mining  Co.^  Kiniberley,  Cape  Colony. 

CuDDSFOBD,  William,  Aoditor,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 

CuLLKN,  Cuablbs  Eowabd,  Belle   Vue  Lodge,  Christchureh,  Qu'Appelle 

Station,  N.W.T,,  Canada. 
tCuLMBB,  Jambs  William,  M.L.A.,  Nassau,  Bahameis. 
Gumming,  Abthub  W.,  Beaetmsfield,  Cape  Colony. 
Gumming,  John,  Plantation  Blairmont,  Berhiee,  British  Ouiana, 
Gumming,  W.  Gobdon,  District  Magistrate,  Mount  Frere,  Ecut  Griqua» 

land.  Cape  Colony. 
GuKiNGHAM,  Gbanyille  0.,  548,  Spadina  Avenue,  Toronto,  Canada. 
GuBLiNs,  Bet.  Joseph  J.,  B.A.,  8t.  Mary's  Parsonage^  Bay  of  Islands, 

2Teicfo%mdland. 
GuBBiE,  Jambs,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
Gubbie,  John  G.,  Eildon,  8t.  Eilda,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
GuBZON.HowE,    Gaftain    the    Hon.    Assheton     G.,    B.N.,    HJ£,8. 

**  Boadicea,*'  care  of  Postmaster,  Aden, 
G  use  ADEN,  Geo.«  L.B.G.8.E.,  L.B.G.P.E.,  Port  Melbourne,  Australia. 


Dacomb,  Henbt  L.  Johannesburg,  Transviud, 

DaGosta,  Josi  8.,  Qeorgetoton,  British  Ouiana. 

Dale,  Sib  Lanobam,  K.G.M.G.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Superintendent-General  of 

Education,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Dalton,  E.  H.  Gobino,  Begistrar  of  the  Supreme  Gonrt,  Oeorgetoion, 

British  Ouiana. 
fDALTON,  William  Henbt,  81,  Queen  Street,  Mdbaume,  Australia, 
Daly,  Thomas,  Lamaha  House,  Georgetown,  British  Ouiana. 
Dalt,  William  John,  133,  Collins  Street  West,  Melbowme,  Australia. 
Damian,  Francis,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Danbt,  H.  W.,  38,  Elisabeth  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Danbt,  William,  M.Inst.G.E.,  Hong  Kong. 
Dangab,  Albert  Augustus,  Baroona,  Whiitingham,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 
Dangab,  W.  J.,  Neots/ield,  Whittingham,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Daniel,  Gaftain  Alybbd  Nobth. 
Dabe,  John  Julius,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
Dabgak,  Patbick,  Barrister-at-Law,  Georgetown,  Biitish  Guiana. 
Dablby,    Cecil    W.,    M.In8t.G.£.,  Harbours  and  Btivers  Department, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
fDATEXPOBT,  Sib  Samuel,  K.G.M.G  ,  Beauynont,Adelaide,  South  Atistralia. 
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tDAVEY,  TH01U8  J.,  Gresham  ChamherSy  MeJlcum:,  Austraia. 

Davidson,  Akdbkw,  M.D.,  Beau  Basainy  Mauritius. 

Davidson,  John,  J.P.,  Sherwood  Forest,  Jamaica. 

fDATiDSON,  BoBSBT,  Bort  Eligdbethy  Cape  Colony. 

Davidson,  William,  Kimherleyy  Cape  Colony. 

fDAViDsoN,  W.  B.,  Civil  flfemce,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

Davidson,  Willum  M.,  Siirveyor.GenerBl,BW<fean«,  QueemLand. 

Davies,  David,  J.P.,  Frospecty  near  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

tDAViBS,  Hon.  Sib  Matthew  H.,  M.L.A.,  Mahoume,  Australia. 

Davies,  Majob  J.  G.,  M.H.A.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

tDAViES,  Maubicc  Coleman,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Davies,  William  Bboughton,  M.D.,  Freetowny  Sierra  Leone. 

Davis,  H.  E.  Hbndbbson,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

fDAVis,  N.  Dabnell,  Controller  of  Costoms,  Georgetown,  British  Guictna^ 

Davis,  Nuna  D.,  Barberton,  Transvaal. 

fDAVis,  P.,  J0N.,  Maritxburg,  Natal. 

Davis,  William  Holme,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Davson,  Geobob  L.,  British  Guiana  Bank,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

Dawes,  Bichabd  St.  Mabk,  L.B.O.P.,  M.B.C.S.,  Qnwler,  South  Australia, 

Dawscn,  a.  L.  Halkett,  M.A.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

Dawson,  John  Bdobnb,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

fDAWSON,  Bankine,  M.A.,  M.D.,  P.  and  O.  Steam  Navigation  Company. 

Dawson,  William,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Day,  Abthub,  Luton  Cottage,  Br<ywn  Street,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

fDAY,  Chables,  J.P.,  Glenelg,  South  Australia. 

Day,  William  Henby,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

Dean,  William,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

tDEBBOT,  John  Pbedebic,  H.  B.  M.'s  Cousul,  Puerto  CorteSy  Spani^ 

Honduras. 
De  JoxTa^  Chables  Staptlton. 
De  Lamabe,  Louis  Beet,  care  of  Messrs.  F.  H.  Taylor  ^  Co.,  Bfidgetov:n 

Bwbados. 
De  La  Mothe,  E.  A.,  St.  George^  Grenada. 
De  Lisba,  AxrBCD,  813,  George  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Dely,  William  Alexandeb,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
Dbnison,    Lieut. -Colonel    Geobgb   T.,    Commanding   the  Govemvr- 

Gcneral's  Body  Gaard,  Heydon  Villa,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Denison,  Noel,  Superintendent  of  Lower  PerAk,  Teluk  An$oM,  Perdk, 

Straits  Settlements. 
tDENNY,  P.  W.  Bahsay,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Denny,  J.  T.,  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Perth,  Western  Australia^ 
Denny,  Thomas,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Denton,  Hon.  Captain  Geobge  C,  Colonial  Secretary,  Layos,  West  Africa. 
De  Pass,  Elliot  A.,  P.B.G.S.,  Box  2,924,  New  Torlc. 
De  Pass,  John,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Desbobough,  L.  v.,  New  Belgium  Land  Company,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
De  Smidt,  Abbaham,  BvLryejor'Gren\.,tIigh»t€ad,Rond€bosch,  Cape  Colony. 
De  Smidt,  Adam  Gabbiel,  H.L.A.,  George,  Cape  Colony. 
Despabd  Pitzhebbebt  Bustox,  C.E.,  J.P.,  Kimberley  Water  Works,  Cape 

Colony. 
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De  Stkoixgk,  HsMBr,  BarhertOHf  Transvaal. 

DBA  Vaoes,  Johaxncs,  a.  D.,  WiUowmore,  Cape  Colonij. 

DisYcBUx,  H.E.  Sir  G.  William,  K.G.M.G.,  Qovenwient  House,  Hong  Kon^, 

Dfi  YiLLiBBS,  Isaac  Ho&ak,  2,  Union  Baildings,  Johaiynef^urg,  TroMvaol. 

De  Villiess,  Josias  E.,  A.M.  Inst.  C.E.,  2,  JJnitni  Buildings,  Johannes^ 

hwg,  Transvaal. 
De  Tiluebs,  TisuiAir  N.,  M.V.B.,  Pretoria,  TransvaaL 
Ds  Wit,  Sib  Jacobus  P. 
De  Wikton,  Majob-Genebal  Sib  Fbahcis  W.,  B.A.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B., 

British  East  Africa  Co.,  Mombasa,  East  Africa. 
Dia8,FblixBeoinald,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Mututoal,  Colombo, 

Ceylon. 
Dick,  Hon.  Thomas,  Dvnedin,  New  Zealand. 

fDicKSOK.  Sib  J.  Fbbdebick,  K.G.M.G.,  ColoDial  Seeretary,  Singapore. 
fDicKSON,  B.  Casimib,  15,  WUco9  Street,  Toronto,  Cfxnada. 
fDiCKSONyB.  yf.,Arnside,Domain  Boad,  Sowth  Yarrajielhoume,  Australia. 
fDicKSON,  William  Samuel,  Fat^resmith,  Orange  Free  State. 
DicBSOH,  Hon.  James  B.,  Toordk,  Brisbane,  Queensland 
DiONAV,  Patbick  L.,  Hokitika,  New  Zealand. 
Dilwobth,  James,  J.P.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
tDiSTiN,  JoHM  S.,  TafOberg  HaU,  Mildslburg,  Cape  OoUmy. 
Dobbib,  a.  W.,  College  Park,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
fDoBELL,  BiCHABD  B.,  Qusbec,  Canada. 
Dobson,  Hbnbt,  Hohart,  Tasmania. 
DoBsoN,  James  M.,  C.E.,  care  ofSignor  E.Madero,  Calle  Victoria,  Buenos 

Ayres. 
fDoBSON,  Bobebt,  Manager,  Korthem  InTeatment  Gompaay  of  New 

Zealand,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
Dobsosc,  His  Hom'oub  Ghiev  JusncE  Sib  W.  L.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
DocKEB,  Thomas  L.,  Commercial  Bank  qf  Sydney,  Sydney,  New  Sovth 

Wales. 
DocKEB,  WiLfBED  It.,  Nyrambla,  Darlinghurst  Road,  Sydney f  New  SotHh 

Wales. 
fDoNALD,  John  M.,  Robinson  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Johannesbwrg,  TransvaAl. 
Donaldson,  James  Kennedy,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
fDoNOTAN,  John  J.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Barrister-at-Law,  166^  King  Strict, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Douglas,  Hon.  Adye,  Q.G.,  Hohart,  Tasmania. 
Douglas,  Hon.  John,  G.M.G.,  Government  Besident,  Thursday  Island, 

Torres  Strait. 
Douglas,  J.  H.,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia. 
Douglas,  Ghables  Hill,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia. 
Douglass,  Abtbub,  M.L.A.,  Heatherton  Towers,  near  Qrahamstoion,  Cape 

Colony. 
fDow,  Gaptain  W.  Kay,  JelUdahad  ViUa,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
DowLiNG,  Alfbed,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
DowLiNG,  Saville  B.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Dbaoe,  Gboffbby,  Barrister-at-Law,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Dbeyeb,  George  Gasper,  Johannesbwrg,  ZVanffvoaZ. 
Dbibbbg,  John  J.  S.,  Depntj-Gommlssioner,  Qauhati,  Assam,  India. 
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fD&URT,  LiEUT.-CoLOXEL  Edward  B.,  CH.G.,  Briahane,  QueefuHand. 
Dudley,  Cecil,  Papho,  OypriM. 

Dvrr,  BoBEBT,  Immigration  Deparimentt  Oeorgetown,  Britith  Ouiana. 
DufFERiN  ft  Ata,  H.E.  Right  Hoir.  the  Marqitis  or,  K.P.,  O.C.B., 

G.O.M.G.,  Borne. 
DcMAT,  Fbanl  Campbell,  Barrisier-at-Law,  Durban,  KataL 
DuNXAN,  Captain  A.,  Oeorgetown,  British  Ouiana, 
t  Duncan,    Andrew    H.     F.,     Sarreyor  -  Gtoneiml,     Vrybwg,   British 

Beehuanoland. 
Duncan,  Jakes  Denoon,  Attomey-at-Law,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
t  Duncan,  Walter  Huohes,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia. 
fDuNCAN,  John  J,.  Hughes  Fork,  Watervale,  South  Australia. 
tDuNELL,  Owen  Bobbrt,  Port  Blinaheth,  Cape  Colony. 
DuNAep,  Charles  E.,  Civil  SerWoe,  Colombo,  Ceylon.  * 
Dunn,  John,  Jun.,  Park  View,  Saekney,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Dupont,  Major  C.  T.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
Dupuch,  Joseph  E.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

tDu  Preez,  Hercules  Petrus^  J.P.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Du  Toit,  Thomas  Melville,  Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony. 
Dtason,  Durban,  Attorney-at-Law,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
DrsR,  Charles,  King  WUUam*s  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Dter,  Frrdbeick,  King  William's  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Dter,  John  E.,  M.D.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 


Eaglbrtonb,  William,  120,  William  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

t Bales,  William  John,  Madras,  India. 

Easmon,  J.  Farrell,  M.D.,  F.B.C.8.,  Cape  Coast  CatOe,  Gold  Coast  Ooloni . 

East,  Bet.  D.  J.,  Principal,  Calabar  College,  Jamaiea. 

Easton,  Charles  J.,  P.O.  Box  S4id,  Johannesbttrg,  Transvaal. 

fEsERT,  Ernest,  Port  Eligabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

tEcuTEiN,  Frrdbrick,  P.O.  Box  149,  JohannMburg,  Traf^stjoal. 

fEcKSTEiN,  Hermann,  P.O.  Box  149,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

fBDENBOBOUOH,  Wbllbslbt  M.,  Port  SUsobeth,  Capo  Colony. 

Edghill,  Nathaniel,  J.,  L.B.C.S.,  L.B.C.P.,  Govennnent  Medical  Offieer» 

Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
f  Edwards,  Herbert,  Oamaru,  New  Zealand. 
Edwards,  E.  H.,  Mah4,  Seychelles. 
Edwards,  Nathaniel  W.,  N^on,  New  Zealand. 
f  Edwards,  Dr.  W.  A.,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
EoAN,  Charles  J.,  M.D.,  King  WUUam's  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Egerton,  Walter,  Magistrate  of  Pdlioe,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 
EiCKE,  Adolfh,  Berg  Street,  Maritsburg,  Natal. 
Eldred,  Captain  W.  H.,  J.P.,  Coosal-Gtoneral  for  Chili  in  Australia  and 

New  Zealand,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
£lxas»  Libut.-Colonel  Bobert  ,  Deputy  Assistant  Adjatant-GanoraU 

MauHtius. 
Elliott,  Bey.  F.  W.  T.,  New  Afnsterdam,  Betbiee,  British  Ouiana. 
Elliott,  Colonel  John,  C.B.,  Inspector-Gen.  of  Police,  Barbados. 
Elliott,  J.  Banks,  Axim,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
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Klliott,  W.  J.  P.,  Logos,  West  Africa, 

ECJ.IS,  His  Honour  Chief  Justicb  Sib  Adah  Gib,  KingHontJamaica, 

Elu8»  J.  Chutk,  InV9rcarg%U,  New  Zealand.  :  <  ! 

Elstob,  Abthvs,  Beach  Qrove,  Durban,  Natal.  < 

Elwobtht,  Edvabd,  Timaru,  New  Zealand. 

Emamui;^,  S0Z.011ON,  Sydney,  New  Qou^h  Wales. 

Ehmbbton  Harbt,  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

fENGBLKEK,  Smil  WiXiLUV,  Port  Elizabeth,  Ca^e  Colony, 

England,  Edwabd,  Genista,  Irving  Road,  Toorak,  Melbowme,  Australia. 

English,  Fbbdebick  A.,  Johannesburg,  Tranevaal, 

Ebskine,  W.  C.  C,  J.P.,  Inspeotor  ot  Minei,  Kimbedey,  Oape  CoUmy. 

fEscoMBE,  Harby,  M.L.G.,  Durban,  Natal. 

EscoTT,  E.  B.  SwBBT,  PoTt  Louis,  Memritius. 

EspEUT,  Hon.  W.  BANCBorr,  M.L.C.,  Spring  Qairden,  BugBay^.  Jamaica. 

Ebtill,  Fbedebick  C,  Messre.  Blyth,  Brothers  ^  Co,,  Mawritius. 

ESTBIDOE,  HeNBY  W. 

Evans,  Hon.  Fbedebick,  O.M.6.,  Ck>loQial  Seoretary  of  the  Leeward 

IslBnds,  St.  John's,  Antigua* 
Evans,  GoiiBN,  *' Argue**  Office,  Melboume,  Australia. 
Evans,  J.  Embys.,  Standard  Banl,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony.  . 
Evans,  Willum,  Dindings,  Straits  Settlements. 
Evans,  William  Gwynne,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal^ 


Faibbairn,  Gsoege,  Mslbourne,  Australia. 

Faibbairn,  Gbobqe,  Jun.,  care  of  Union  Mortgage  and  Agency  Company, 

WiUiam  Street,  Melbowme,  Australia, 
Faibbbidgb,  Bhys  S.,  Government  Surrey or^Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 
Faibfaz,  Jaxes  B.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

FAiTHFVLL,  BoBBBT  L.,  M.D.,  48,  Ph4ll%p  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Walet*. 
Fanning,  John,  Collector  of  CoRtome,  Port  of  Spain,  Tt-inidad. 
fFABQUHABsoN,  Abtbub  W.,  Kingston,  Jamaiea. 
Fab(IUHab80N,    Hon.  Chables  S.,  M.L.C.,  Savanna-la^Mar,    Jantaica 

(Coirespondtng  Becretery ) . 
FABQrHABSON,  J.  M.,  Jan.,  SavanvM-la-Mar,  Jamaica. 
Farquhabson,  Walteb  H.  K.,  J. p.,  Elim,  Balaclava,  Jamaica. 
Faucett,  Hon.  Petbb,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Faulkner,  Enoch,  Aadstant  Colonial  Secretary,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
Feoan,  J.  C,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Fell,  Henby,  M.L.C.,  Marittburg,  Natal. 
Fenwick,  John,  Brisbane,  QMeensland. 
Fenwick,  Tuomab  Cavendish,  Terulam,  Natal, 
Febgubon,  Hon.  Donald,  M.P.P.,  ProvinoiMl  Secretary,  Chartottetaicn, 

Prince  Edward  Island, 
Febguson,  Jambs,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony.  ' 

FbbgOSON,  Jambs  E.  A.,  M.B.,  CM.,  Public  Hospital,  Georgetown,  British 

Guiana. 
Febguson,  James,  Jun.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Ferguson,  JoBK,Cinnamon  Gardens,  Colombo,Ceylon  (Corresposd^g  Sec.). 
Febguson,  John,  BoekhampU/n,  Queensland. 
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1885 


Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

FiRGUSsoN,  Major  John  A.,  Srd  BattoLion  Rifle  Brujade,  JnllundwTf 

Punjabf  India, 
Fbrousson,  WiLLiAir  John,  M.P.,  20,  Castlcreagh  8ire<A,  Sydney,  JKfw 

South  Walea. 
Field,  William  Henbt,  Moniaerrat,  West  Indies. 
FiLLAir,  JAXIC8  Cox,  Wall  Howe  Eetate,  Ikminica, 
fFiNAUGHTT,  H.  J.,  Witwatererand  Gold  Fielde,  Transvaal. 
F1NLA8ON,  Jaxm  B.,  St.  Augustine's  Mine,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
F1NLAT8ON,  David,  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Melbourne,  Austraiia, 
FiNLATSON,  H.  Macksmzik,  Richmond,  Mackay,  Queensland. 
F1NLAT8ON,  J.  Uabtsy,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
F1KLAT8ON,  Hon.  Thomas  A.,  M.L.C.,  Trinidad. 
fFiNNEMOKB,  BoBEHT  L,  J.P.,  CkiUectoT  of  Gostoms,  Durban,  Natal. 
FisOHEB,  C.  F.,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
fFiBHXB,  JosBJPH,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
FiSHSB,  B.  H.  U.,  Durban,  Natal. 
FiSHBB,  Wm.,  Esquimalt,  British  CUunibia. 
fFiSKBN,  John  Inolis,  Toorak,  Maboume,  Australia. 
FitzGbeald,  Lobd  Oiobob,  Gopemment  House,  Kingston,  Jautaica. 
Fitzobbald,  Hon.  Nicholas,  M.L.C.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
FiTZOBBALD,  T.  N.,  SorgeoD,  Mdhoume,  Australia. 
Fitzgibbon,  K  O.,  Town  Clerk,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
tFLACK,  Joseph  H.,  Qresham  Chambers,  Melboutne,  Austra 
fFLEXiNO,  Hon.  Fbakcis,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretaiy,  Hong  Kong. 
Fleming,  John,  Charlotte  Toum,  Qrenada. 

Flbmiko,  Samdiobd,  C.E.,  C.M.Q.,  Ottawa,  Canada  (Corresponding  See.X 
Flbtobbb,  Wiluam,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Flowbb,  Jambs,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Floyd,  Bev.  Wiluam,  Levuka,  Fiji, 
Folkes,  Vivian,  Durban,  Natal   ' 
FoKCBCA,  BiCHABD  J.,  L.B.C.S.E.,  L.B.G.P.E., 
Foots,  Hon.  Thomas  D.,  Parham  HiU,  Antigua. 
fFoBBBS,  Fbbdk.  William,  Barberton,  Truhsvaal. 
fFoBBBS,  Henry,  PoH  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Ford,  Dr.  F.  T.  West,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
fFoBD,  James,  Damaraland,  vid  Walwieh  Bay,  South  Africa. 
tFoRD,  James  P.,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
FoBD,  Josbph  C,  106,  East  Street,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Ford,  Bichabd,  Victoria  Railway  Commission,  Melbottrne,  Australia, 
VoKD,  Bobebt,  Water  Works  Co.,  Kimberley,  Caps  Colony. 
FoBDE,  William,  Public  Works  Department,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
fFoBBMAN,  Joseph,  H.B.C.S.,  L.B.C.P.,  AtheUtans,  Burwood,  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales. 
FoRBBST,  Hon.  John,  M.L.C.,C.M.G.,  Sorvejor.General,  Perth,  Western 

Australia. 
Fobrest,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Forrest,  Mowbray  G.  8.,  Burwood,  New  South  Wales. 
Forsaith,  Bev.  Thomas  Spencer,  Morton  House,  Pananuitta,  New  South 

Wales. 
Foster,  Edward  Alexaxder,  Medical  Department,  Kingsionj  JanuUca, 
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Fo8f  KB,  Thomas  T.,  Sierra  Leone. 

FowLEB,  Alpin  GbakTi  M.  Inst.  C.  £.,  Ferro-Carril  de  Tehuantepec,  Mexico: 

FowLXB,  Gbobge  M.,  Civil  Service,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

fFowLEB,  Hon.  Hexbt,  Colonial  Secretary,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

fFowLXB,  James,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Fox,  Sib  William,  K.C.M.G.,  K.H.R.,  AucMaiid,  New  Zealand, 

Francis,  Daniel,  Kimherley,  Cape*Colony. 

Fbanki,  J.  P.,  care  of  Messrs.  Ooldsbrough,  Mort  ^  Co.,  Sydney,  New  South 

WaUs. 
Franklin,  Bey.  T.  Augustus,  TJie  Parsonage,  Cullen  Front,  Essequiho, 

British  Ouiavia. 
Franklin,  William,  J.P.,  BarUy  West,  Cape  Colony. 
Fbasxb,  Ohablbs  a.,  Accra,  Qold  Coast  Colony. 
Frasxr,  James  L.,  Kiniberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Fbaser,  Hon.  Sib  Malcolm,   K.G.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Colonial  Secretary, 

Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Frasxb,  Bobxbt  S.,  Kandanetoera,  Elkadua,  Ceylon. 
Frassb,  Hon.  Gaftain  Thomas,  M.L.G.,  F.B.G.S.,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand* 
Fbaser,  Hugh,  Randarapolla  Estate,  Matale,  Ceylon. 
French,  James,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
Fretz,  William  Hxnrt,  H.B.C.S.,  Molyneux,  St.  Kitts. 
Fretnx-Ffrbnch,  H.  db. 

Frost,  John,  C.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  Queenstoum,  Cape  Colony. 
Fbye,  Maubics  W.,  Durban,  Natal. 

fFuLLEB,  AlfbxU  W.,  P.O.  Box  163,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fFuLLEB,  William,  TT^omas  River  Station,  vid  King  WiUiam*s  Town, 

Cape  Colony. 
Fulton,  Alexandeb  T.,  Freehold  Loan  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Fulton,  Bbioade- Surgeon  John,  M.D.,  188,  Collins  Street  East,  MeU 

bourne,  Australia. 
fFrsB,  Hon.  P.  0.,  H.L.C.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

Gaud,  Joseph,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony, 
GA1S70BD,  Henbt,  Oringi,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

Galget,  Otho,  M.K.Q.C.P.I.,  &o.,  Assistant  Colonial  Sui*geon,  St.  Luda, 
West  Indies, 

fGALLAGHEB,  DeNIS  M. 

Galt,  Sir  Alexander  T.,  G.C.M.G.,  Ottawa,  Canada, 

Gard'nkr,  Maitland,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 

Garland,  Charles  L.,  M.P.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Garland,  Waltbr  F.,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  PubUc  Works  Department,  Johore, 

Straits  Settlements. 
Garnktt,  Harry,  Plantation  Nonpareil,  British  Quiana. 
Garrawat,  Dayid  Qloster,  Treasurer,  St,  Lucia,  West  Indies, 
Garrett,  G.  H.,  Travelling  Commissioner,  Sierra  Leone. 
Garrick,  Alfred  C,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Ga'skin,  C.  p.,  Berbice,  British  Quiana. 

GAsquoiNE,  James  M.,  Powers  Street,  Hawthorn,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Gaul,  The  Ybnkrable  W.  T.,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Eixnberley  and 

Bedmanaland,  St,  Cyprians,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
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fOAT-BoBiBTs,  J.  H.,  Ketccaatle,  Natal. 
fGKABD,  John,  Port  Elitaheth,  Cape  Colony, 
GKDDX8,  Charles  W.  B.,  Johanneshurgf  TransvaaX. 
Gkktlks,  Alexander  B.,  Che8tw,  Tr«Iaumy,  Jamaica. 
George,  Arthur,  Kingtton,  Jamaica, 

George,  Charles  J.,  M.L.C.,  Pacific  Housct  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
George,  Bdward,  Hong  Etyng, 
Gibbon,  Edward,  Cape  town.  Cape  Colony, 
Gibbon,  W.  D.,  Kandy,  Ceylon, 

GiB&H,  J.  F.  Burton,  70,  Piii  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Walau 
Gibson,  Charles  Henrt,  M.B.G.8.E.,  Oreat  Eastern  Hotels  Calcutta, 
Gibson,  Har&t,  South  African  Association,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
GiyroRD,  The  Bight  Hon.  Lord,  V.C. 

Gilchrist,  William,  Standard  Baihk,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Giles,  Thomas,  J. P.,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia. 
Gill,  Davtd,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.,  Astronomer  Bojal,  The  Oheervatory,  Cape 
Town^  Cape  Colony, 

GiLLARD,  BrCHARD, 

G1LLE8,  Alfred  W.,  Hinemoa,  Edgediff  Road,  Sydney,  New  South  Wale*. 
Gillespie,  Bobbrt,  National  Bank  of  Australasia,  MelboufiM,  Australia. 
GiLLMOB,  Libut.*Colonxl  Ohables  T.,  Clerk  of  tke  LegaslatiTe  JkMaemhlj 

of  Ontario,  Toronto,  Canada, 
GiLMOUR,  Andrew,  Buru>ood,  near  Melbourne,  Australia. 
GiLZEAN,  Alxxr.  Bussel,  iiniui  Regina,  British  0%  iana, 
tGiRDLESTONE,  Nelhon  S.,  J.P.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony 
Gittens,  Joseph  A.,  Oughterson,  St,  Philip,  Barbados. 
Glanyille,  Dotle,  F.B.G.S.,  Bermuda. 
fGLANTiLLE,  Thomas,  Manchester,  Jamaica, 
fGLENf  W.  H.,  Melhoume,  Australia. 
Glennib,  Thomas  H.,  Georgetown,  British  Ouiana. 
GocH,  G.  H.,  Johawneshurg,  Transvaal, 
tGoDDARD,  William,  Johannesburg,  Trantvaal. 
GoDDARD,  William  C,  Norwich  Chambers,  Hunter  Street,  Hydney,  Netr 

South  Wales, 
God? RET,  Frxderiok  B.,  Qraylings,  St.  KUda,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Godfrey,  Joseph  Edward,  ILB.,  Georgetown,  British  Ouiana, 
Gobbtb,  Ernest,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
fGoLDNET,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  J.  Tankertille,  Singapore. 
GoLDRlNO,  A.  B.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
GoLDSWOBTHT,    H.E.   SiR  BoGER  T.,    K.CJC.G.,    Oovemment  Rou^, 

Beliaet  British  Honduras. 
Gollim,  George,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
GooDCHAP,  C.  A.,  M.P.t  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
GooDx,  Charles  H.,  Adelaide,  SoiUh  Australia. 
GooDUVFX,  John,  Durban,  Natal  (Corresponding  Seoretaxy). 
Goodman,  Hon.  William  Meioh,  Attomej-General,  Hong  Kong. 
GooDRiCKE,  G.  D.,  Durban,  Natal, 
GooDRiDOE,  Edward    W.   G.»    K.B.C.S.  Eng.,  L.B.C.P.,   Union  Club, 

Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Goold-AdamS|  Major  H.,  Vryburg,  British  Bechuanaland, 
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Gordon,  Thx  How.  Sib  Abthvk  Haxiltow,  6.C.H.6. 

GoBDOK,  Kajor-Genisal  a.  H.  a.,  Inspeotor  of  Priions,  Hong  Kong, 

QoRDOV,  A.  H.  W.,  Immigration  Department ,  Port  Louisy  Maurititus, 

tGoBDON,  Ohablbs,  M.D.,  Maritxhurg,  Natal. 

fOoBDOir,  Ohablis  Gbimston,  C.E.,  365,  BoUvar,  Buenos  Ay  res, 

tGoBDON,  Gbobor,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

tGk>BOON,  Hon.  W.  Gobdoit,  M.L.C.,  Knowletly,  Queen*s  Park,  TrinidatK 

GK>BDoir,  William  Montoomerik,  Qoverwnient  QffUes,  St,  John*s,  Aniigva., 

GoRX,  Gbbabd  B.»  Ta/ndilla,  Queensland. 

GoBBiB,  His  Honoub  Ohief  Justice  Sib  John,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 

GotTLiNO,  Fbancis  G.,  Bolama,  Portuguese  Settlement,  West  Africa  (x'id 

Lishon). 
fGtoTXTT,  BOBBBT,  Culloden  Station,  near  ArramaCf  Queensland. 
GoTDEB,  Geoboe  Woodbofte,  G.M.G.,  SwrvejoT'Geners},  Adelaide,  South 

Australia. 
Gbace,Hon.  Hoboan  S.,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  H.D.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand^ 
Gbaham,  Fbancis  G.  C,    C.C.  &  B.>£.,  Dordrecht,    Wodehousc,  Capo 

Colony. 
Gbabav,  Jobn,  88,  Simcoe  Street,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
Gbaham,  Bobbbt  Dvndas,  Aitorney-at-Law,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Gbaham,  Hon.  William,  M.L.G.,  Brisbane,  Queensla/nd, 
Gbaham,  William  H.,  Albany,  Western  Australia. 
fGBAHAM,  WooDTHOBPX  T.,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Gbaingsb,  Bichabd  Keat,  Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony. 
Gbant-Dalton,  ALAN,M.In8t.C.£.,  Qovemment  RaiUoay,  Kimhcdey,  Cjpe 

Colony, 
GbaNt,  Alexandeb  Cbables,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
fGnANT,  E.  H.,  Colonial  Bank,  Cteorgetown,  British  Guiana. 
Gbant,  Henbt  B.  W.,  Qovemment  House,  Trinidad, 
Gbant,  James,  Tollochgorum,  Tasmania. 
Gbant,  Lieut.-Colonel  Thomas  Hitnteb,  care  of  Wm.  Bignell,  K«q., 

Quebec,  Canada. 
Gbant,  The  Yebt  Brv.  G.  H.,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Prinoipal  of  Qneen's  Univer- 

sitj,  Kingston,  Canada  (Corresponding  Secretary). 
Gbat,  Geoboe  W.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
tGBAT,  Bobbbt,  Hvghenden,  Queensland. 

tGBSATHEAD,JoHN  Baldwik,M.B.,  C.^.{'Edia.),Grahai}istoifn,Cape  Colony. 
fGBEEN,  Dayid,  Durban,  Natal. 
Gbeen,  Geoboe  Dutton,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Gbern,  John  B.,  P.O.  Box  340,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fGBEEN,  Bichabd  Allan,  AllanvaU,  Newcastle,  Natal. 
fGBEEN,  Bobbbt  Cottle,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
f  Gbbbnacbe,  B.  W.,  M.L.C,  Durban,  Natal. 
Gbeene,  Bdwabd  M.,  Advocate,  3£arittburg,  Natal. 
Gbbene,  Molesworth,  Qrey stones,  Methoume,  Australia. 
Gbenieb,  Hon.  Samuel,  Attorney -General,  Colombo,  Ceylon^ 
fGnET- Wilson,  H.E.  William,  Government  House,  St.  Helena. 
Gbibble,  Biv.  J.  B.,  St.  PauVs  Parsonage,  Temora,  New  South  Wales. 
fGBiCE,  JoBN,  Messrs.  Grice,  Sumner  Sf  Co.,  Uelboiirne,  Australia. 
Grieve,  Dr.  Bobert,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
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Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

Qrifrk,  G.T.,  H.B.C.S.E.,  L.B.G.P.K.,  Saperioiending  Medical  Officer, 

Colombo,  Ceylon, 
Griffith,  Oolonel  Ghables  D.,  G.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  East  London,  Cape 

Colony. 
t Griffith,  Horace  H.  Bbandford,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 
Griffith,  Hon.  Sib  Samuel  W.,  K.G.M.G.,  Q.G.,  M.L.A.,  Brisbane, 

Qiusentland, 
Griffith,  H.E«  T.  Sisely,  AdmiQisi;ratoT  of  Sejolielles. 
Griffith,  H.E.  Sir  W.  Bbandfobd,  E.G.M.G.,  Gk)yemor  of  the  Gold 

Goast  Golony,  Accra,  OM  Coast  Colony. 
fGBiFFiTH,  William  Bbandford,  B.A.,  Besident  Magistrate,  Malvern 

P.O,,  Jamaica. 
Griffith,  W.  G.  IS.,  Georgetown,  British  Ouiana. 
fGRiFFiTHS,  Thomas  Griff,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Grivani,  Edmund  Horkbt,  Tamsiu,  Formoso,  China. 
tGRlMWADK,  F.  S.,  Sarleston,  Caulfield,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Griklinton,  J.  J.,  A.  Inst.  G.E.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Grisdalb,  Vert  Bey.  John,  B.D.,  Dean  of  Bupcrt's  Land,  **St.  Johns** 

Winnipeg,  Canada. 
Grundt,  Eustace  Beabdoe,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Gueritz,  E.  p.,  Jelebu,  Straits  Settlements, 
Gugeri,  Petkb  Anthony,  J.P.,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
Gurden,  B.  L.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Gurnet,  Professor  Theodore  T.,  M.A.,  Sydney  University,  New  South 

Wales. 
fGuTHRiE,  Adam  W.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Guthrie,  Ghables,  Lond/^  Chartered  Bank  of  Australia,  Mdhourne, 

Australia. 
GwTNNE,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  J.  W.,  188,  Metcalfe  Street,  Ottaioa,  Canada. 
fGzowsKi,  Golonbl  Sib  Gasimir  S.,  E.G.M.G.  (A.D.G.  to  the  Qneen), 

Toronto,  Canada. 

fHAARHOFF,  Daniel  J.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Haarhoff,  J.  C,  Attomey-at-Law,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

Haddon,  F.  W.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Haoue,  George,  Merchants  Bank,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Halcombk,  Arthur  F.,  care  of  Colonists*  Land  Corporation,  FeUdinj, 

New  Zeala/nd, 
Hales,  William  G.,  G.E.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Halkett,  Hon.  Gaptain  F.  Graigie,  M.L.G.,  Inspector-General  of  Police, 

Nassau,  Baliamas. 
Hall,  John,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Hall,  Maxwell,  M.A.,  F.B.A.S.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
Hall,  Sir  John,  K.G.M.G.,  M.H.B.,  WeUirujton,  New  Zealand. 
Hall,  Thomab  S.,  Manager,  Queensland  Bank,  Rockhampton,  Queensland, 
Hall,  Walter  B.,  Wildfell,  Potts  Point,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
fHALL,  William  Henry,  St.  Kitts. 

Halliday,  Hon.  William,  M.L.G.,  Sydney,  New  So^iih  Wales. 
Hamilton,  Gharlks  Bouohtox,  Beceirer. General,  Port  of  Spain,Trinidad. 
Hamilton,  Gapt.  D.  Douglas,  Cabulture  River,  Brisbane,  Qiteensland. 
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Hamilton,  Jaues,    Jfe«sr«.  Rylands  |^  Sotu,  Limited^   George  Street, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Hamilton,  John  T.,  Mutiuil  Provident  Society,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
E[amilton,    Lauchlan    a.,  Assistant    Land    Commissiouer,    Canadian 

Faoiflo  Bailwaj)  Winnipeg,  Canada, 
Hamilton,  H.E.  Sib  SobebtQ.  C,  K.C.B.,  Qovemment  House,  Hobart, 

Tasmania. 

Hammerslby.Heenan,  Bobert  H.,  M.  Inst.  C.E^  Engineers'  Office,  Port 
Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Hammond,  A.  de  Lisle,  M.A.,  F.It.Hi«t.S.,  Samares,  Yarra,  7ieor 
Chvlbum,  New  South  WoUh. 

Hammond,  Mark  J.,  J.P.,  Asl^field,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Hamnbtt,  Fbedebick  Harpeb,  care  of  Messrs.  Arhuthnot,  ^  Co.,  Ma<lrn«. 

Hampshire,  F.  K.,  M.B.,  H.R.O.S.E.,  Penang,  StrjiU  Settlements. 

fHAMPSON,  B.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

fHAMPSoN,  J.  Athebton,  Beoconsfield,  Cape  Colony. 

Hampton,  John,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

Hanburt,  The  Ret.  W.  F.  J.,  M.  A. 

Hancock,  Edward,  Joliannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Hanmsr,  Edward  Wingfield,  Northern  Club,  Auckland^  New  Zealand. 

Hannam,  Charles,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Hannam,  Willouqhby,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Chief  Engineer  for  Railway  0 
Cooktown,  Queensland. 

tHANNZNOTON,  Ernest  B.  C,  M.D.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia  (Corre- 
sponding Seoretarj). 

tHANSEN,  ViGOO  J.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Hardie,  Geobob,  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

fHARDlE,  William,  Fairmont  P.  0.,  Kootenay  Valley,  British  Columhin. 

Harding,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  George  R.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

Harding,  Morgan  H.,  Audit  Department,  Trinidad. 

Hardt,  C.  Burton,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Hardt,  James  A*,  H.R.C.S.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

fHARDS,  Harry  H.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Harel,  Prilibert  C,  Land  of  Plenty  House,  Essequibo,  British  Quiana. 

Haroer,  F.  Arnold,  M.B.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.Lond.,  Tehuantepec  RaiUaij, 
care  of  Messrs.  Martinez  Hermanos,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico* 

Harlet,  John,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

Harlet,  Colonel  Sir  Robert  W.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

t Harper,  Charles,  J.P.,  Guildford,  Western  Australia. 

Harper,  Leonard,  Barrister-at-Law,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

Harper,  Robert,  M.L.A,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australick. 

Habraoin,  William  Campbell,  Georgetoim,  British  Guiana. 

Habbht,  William  Rosseb,  M.R.C.S.,  J.P.,  Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony. 

Habbicks,  Pbancis  M.,  F.R.C.S.I.,  Alma  Road,  St.  Kilda,  Melbounn, 
Australia. 

Harpeb,  Walter  A.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Habbis,  D.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Habbis,  David,  M.R.C.S.E.,  J. P.,  Beacon^field,  Cape  Colony. 

Habbis,  Elias,  Kimberley,  Cape  Coloni:. 

fHABRis,  Henby  William  J.,  Kimlerljy,  Cap:  Colony. 
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Habrison,  Pboiessor  J.  B.,  Oovemment  Laboratory,  British  Guiana, 

fHABBZSON,  J.  Spkangib,  P.  O.  Box  17,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

Habrold,  Ma/ob  Abthub  L.,  Adelaide f  South  Australia, 

fHABBOW,  Bdwin,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 

fHABSANT,  Sidney  B.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

Habtlbt,  Subobon-Majob  £.  B.,  V.G.,  King  William's  Town,  Cape  Colony^ 

Habtlet,  Edwin  J.,   ears  of  Messrs.  Mclltcraith,  McEacharn    ^  Co,, 

Melbourne,  AustrtUia, 
Habtbt,  Hon.  A.  W.,  M.L.C.,  8t,  John^s,  Newfoundland, 
Habtby,  James,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
fHABVEY,  TuoXAS  L.»  M.L.C.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Hastings,  Comxandeb  W.  C.  H.,  B.N.,  Assistant  Harboar  Master,  Honj 

Kong, 
Hathobn,  Kenneth  H.,  Advocate  of  the  Sapreme  Court,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 
Havelock,    H.E.     Sib  Abthub    E.,     K.C.M.G.,     Government    House, 

Colombo,  Ceylon, 
Hawdon,  C.  G.,  Westerfield,  Ashhurton,  New  Zealand, 
Hawkkb,  Sdwabd  W.,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Hawkeb,  Hon.  Gborob  Charles,  M.P.,  M.A.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia^ 
Hawjces,  Gbobgr  Wright,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia  (Corre^Mndlng- 

Secretary). 
Hawtayne,    George    H.,  C.M.G.,  Administrator-General,  Georgetown, 

British  Chiiana  (Corresponding  Secretary). 
fHAY,  Hon.  Alexander,  M.L.C,  Linden,  near  Adelaide,  South  Australia^ 
Hay,  Datid  A.,  Bunbury,  Western  Australia. 
fHAY,  Henry,  CoUindinfi,  New  South  Wales, 
tHAY  Jakes,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

Hay,  H.E.  Sib  Jaxes  Shaw,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Sierra  Leaner 
Hay,  Williax,  Boomdnoomana,  vid  Wahanyah,  New  South  Wales. 
Haydon,  Thoxas,  Coronet  Hill,  Brighton,  Melbourne,  Australia:  and 

Victoria  Club, 
Hayoabtb,  John,  KooraJhyn,  Beaudesert,  Queensland. 
Haynes,  Borert,  Begistrar  in  Chancery,  Bridgetown,  Barbados. 
Hayter,  H.  H.,  C.M.G.,  Government  Statist,  Melbourne,  Au9tralia  (Cor« 

responding  Secretary). 
Hays,  Walter,  Bochleigh,  Townsville,  Queensland, 
tHAZELL,  Chables  S.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Hban,  David,  National  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
Heakle,  Robert  Waller,  Attomej-at-Law,  Kiniberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Heath,  Coxxander  George  P.,  B.N.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Hebron,  A.  S.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
Hector,  Alexander,  J. P.,  Bank  of  Africa,  Kiniberley,  Cape  Colony. 
^Hector,  Sib  Jaxe8,K.C.M.G.,  Colonial Musen}n,WeUington,NeioZealand. 
Hedding,  B.,  King  William's  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
HxLY-HuTCHiNiON,  H.E.  The  Hon.  Sir  Walteb  F.,  K.C.H.G.,  Oorem* 

ment  House,  Grenada. 
tHsxEBY  Pbbcy,  Receiver 'General*  8  Office,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
Hexxing,  John,  Civil  Commissioner,  Grahamstovm,  Cape  Colony, 
Hbndebson,  Joseph,  C.M.G.,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 
Hbndbbson,  J.  C.  A.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
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S290    1S89  I  Hkndebsok,  Samuel,  Woodford  Lodge,  Trinidad. 

1887  I  Hbndkbson,  Wm.,  care  of  J,  W,  Morris^  Esq.,  P,0.  Box  824,  Jolianneshurg , 
Transvaal. 

1889  Hbndebson,  William  James,  care  of  Trustees  and  Executors  Oo.,  Mel- 

bourne, Australia, 

1890  I  Hendebsox,  William  B.,  M.D.,  Acting  Golonial  Sargeon,  Lagos,  West 
I  Africa. 

1875    Heknesst,  Sir  John  Pope,  K.C.M.G. 
2295    1883  '  Hbnsmaw,  ALrsED  Peach,  M  L.C.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

Henty,  Richmond,  11,  Little  Colline  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia* 
tHssvEY,  Dudley   Francis  A.,  Kesident  OoanotUor,  Ualaeea,  Straits 

Settlements, 
Hess,  Albert,  C.E.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
Hbtt,  J.  Bo  LAND,  Clerk  of  the  LeguIatiTe  Assembly,  Victoria,  British 

CUumhia, 
Hewat,  Captain  J.,  Saperintendent,  Cape  Toton  Docks,  Cape  Colony. 
Hrwison,  Captain  William  Fbbdbbick,  Orient  Steamship  Company, 
HiCKLiNO,  Fbedebick  J.,  National  Bank  of  Australasia,  Adelaide,  South 

Australia. 
fHiDDiNGH,  Michael,  F.C.S.,  Nevolands,  Cape  Colony. 
Hiogins,  Hon.  Henbt,  Colonial  Secretary,  Sierra  Leone. 
HiGoiNs,  LiEUT.-CoLONEL    Thomas   Walkib,    Higginshroohj    Adelaide, 

South  Australia. 
f  Highett,  John  Moobe,  M.L.A.,  Australian  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
fHiOHRTT,  WiLUAM  £.,  79b,  Chancery  Lone,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
HiLDEBBAND,  IIax,  M.D.,  555,  North  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  United  States. 
Hill,  Charles  Lumley,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Hill,  Edward  C.  H.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Singapore. 
Hill,  John  S.,  Georgetown,  British  ChUana. 
Hill,  Luke  M.,  A.M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Oeorgetou^n,  British  Quiana. 
Hill,  Stanley  6.,  Boekhampton,  (Queensland, 
fHiLL,  Thomas  Heslop,  Sungei  TJjong,  Straits  SstUem^nts. 
Htll,  Thomas  James,  Durban,  Natal. 
Hill,  William,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
t Hillary,  Geoboe,  Durban,  Natal, 
HiLLMAN,  Gbobgb  F.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Hills,  Tom,  235,  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
fHiNBiCHSEN,  BuDOLf,  Kixnberley,  Cape  Colony. 
fHiTCHiNS,  Charles,  Durban,  Natal. 

Hoad,  William,  Colonial  Sargeon,  Malacca,  Straits  Settlements. 
HoBBS,  Thomas,  Church  Street,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
Hocking,  Hon.  Henby  H.,  Attornej-General,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
fHoDOSoN,  Edward  D.,  Eton  Yale,  Camhooya,  Queensland. 
Hodgson,  Hon.  FbedbricM.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
tHoVFMBiSTEB,  HoN.  C.  B.,  Attorney- General,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
HoFMEYB,  Hon.  J.  II.,  M.L.C.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Hohbnlohe  of  Lakgexburo,  H.S.H.  Pbince,  Lar^enburg,  Wurtemhurg, 

Germany. 
HoLBOBOW,  Hon.  Geoboe,  M.L.C,  St.  John^s,  Antigua. 
1890  '  HoLPSHiP,  George,  J.P.,  New  Zealand  Timber  Co,,Au^kland,New  Zealand. 
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886  Hole,  William,  Singapore, 

889  Holland,  John  A.,  Port  EUzahethf  Cape  Colony, 

889  H0LLI8,  Albsbt  E.,  PotoH,  Bath,  Jamaica. 

889  Holkes,  John  B.,  Disfcriofc  Commissioner,  Accra,  Oold  Coast  Colony, 

,880  H0LKS8TSD,  Bbnest  a.,  Adelaide  Station,  Falkland  Islands, 

887  Holt,  Basil  A.,  Briehane,  QueensUmd, 

887  fHoLT,  Waltbb  H.,  J.  P.,  Wealwandangie,  Springsure,  BocJcJuimpton, 

QueeTi^land. 

888  Holwbll,  Charles  A.,  care  of  Messrs.  Savage  ^  Hill,  Durban,  }^atal. 

889  fHoHAN,  L.  E.  B.,  Johannesburg,  Transi'oal, 

890  Honby,  Bichabd,  12,  San  Juan  de  Letran,  Mexico, 

879  Honiball,  Oscab  D.,  M.D.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 

882  fHooD,  Fbank,  Danish  Consul,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
884  Hope,  C.  H.  8.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

884  tHoPE,  James  Willlim,  M.B.C.P.,  Fremantle,  Western  Afutralia, 

889  tHoPETOUN,  H.E.  The  Bt.  Hon.  The  Earl  of,  G.C.M.G.,  Govei-nment 

House,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

888  Hopkins,  J.  Castell,  Imperial  Bank,  GaU,  Canada, 

888  Hoplet,  WiLLL/kM  M.,  Q.C.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

883  fHoBDEBN,  Edward  Gabb,  211,  PiU  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
887  Hobnabbook,  Edward  G.,  P.O,  Box  266,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

882  Hobne,  John,  F.L.S.,  Director,  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Mauritius, 

885  HoRSPALL,  John  A.,  Kent  Road,  Surrey  Hills,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

884  HoRSPOBD,  Datid  Barnes,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  • 

881  HOBTON,  A.  G.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

887  HoTSON,  John,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

879  Howatson,  William,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 

889  HoWDEN,  J.  McA.,  Brighton,  Melbourne,  Australia^ 

886  Howell,  John,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

886  HUBBABD,  The  Hon.  Arthur  G.,  Selwyn  Castle,  Gra7iamstoicn,   Cape 
Colony, 

886  f  HuDDABT,  James,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

888  Hudson,  George,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

887  Hudson,  G.  Wreford,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

882  fHuGOiNS,  William  Max,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 

880  fHuoHES,  Commander  B.  Jukes,  B.K.,  Chief  of  Police,  La  R-traite,  St, 

Lucia;  and  Naval  a7id  Military  Club,  Piccadilly,  W, 

887  fHuoHES- Hughes,  T.  W.,  Imperial  Museum,  Calcutta, 

884  HuLBTT,  Hon.  James  Liege,  M.L.C,  J.P.,  Kearsney,  Nonoti,  Natal. 

887  Hull,  George  H.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

884  fHuLL,  W.  WiNSTANLET,  Accra,  Gold  Co<ist  Colony. 

886  Humphreys,  Edward  W.,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 

880  Humphreys,  Octatius,  Chief  Begistrar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Leeward  Islandf,  St,  John*s,  Antigu>a, 

889  Hunt,  Walter  B.,  Colonial  Secretary's  Office,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 

888  Hunter,  Charles  Thomson,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

889  Hunter,  Datid,  Government  RaiUoays,  Durban,  Natal. 
884  Hunter,  Hamilton,  Chief  Polioe  Magistrate,  Suva,  Fiji. 
882  HuRLET,  D.  B.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

888  1  HuRLEYi  Edward  B.,  Snpt.  of  Goremment  Telegraphs,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
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HuTCiiiNS,  David   E.,  ConBorvator  of    Crown    Forests,   Knysna,  Cajoe 

Colony. 
fHuTCHBNS,  William  H. 

HuTCHiNSOir,  Edward  Oliver,  Bedford^  Cape  Colony;   and  Johannes- 
burg,  Transvaal, 
L887    HuTCHiNSOK,  W.,  Messrs.  HtUchinsony  Bleashy  ^  Co. ,  70,  Elizabeth  Street, 

Melbourne,  Australia, 
L888    HuTTON,  Hon.  Charles  William,  M.L.A.,  Rondebosch,  Cape  Colony. 
L883    "Bxmos,  Hxivrt,  J.P.,  F.B.6.S.,  Qralvamstoivn,  Cape  Colony. 
L887    tHuTTOK,  J.  Mount,  Bamaraland,  vll  Walwnch  Bay,  South  Africa. 
L885    Hyam,  Abraham,  Beaeojisfield,  Cape  Colony. 

L884  Irik,  Bev.  Dr.  Alfrro,  Point,  Natal. 

L880  Ik  Thurn,  Evrrard  F.,  Pomeroon  River,  British  Quiana. 

L889  Inolis,  T.  A.  F.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

L882  Innrs,  Charles  Boss,  King  William's  Toum,  Cape  Colony. 

L888  Innes,  Hon.  Sir  George  L.,  Jadge  of  the  Sapreme  Coart,  Sydney,  Kew 

South  Wales. 

L884  Irish,  Georob  H.,  M,L.C.,  Montserrat,  West  Indies. 

L886  tIsAAcs,  David,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

L884  Isaacs,  Jacob,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

L889  Isaacs,  Lionel  A.,  Mandevillet  Jamaica. 

L883  Isbmonoer,  Hon.  Edwin  E.,  Colonial  Treasorer,  Singapore. 


2395    1888    Jack,  A.  Hill,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

1879    Jackson,  Dr.  Andrew  C,  Cape  Tovm,  Cape  Colon/y. 

L881    Jackson,  Caft.  H.  M.,  B.A.,  Commissioner  for  the  Tv^ks  and  Caicos  Islands. 

1883    Jackson,  Bichard  Hill,  Kingsionj  Jamaica. 

L883    tJACOBS,  Isaac,  72,  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
2400    1884    iJA3iMB,  Edwin  Matthew,  M.B.C.S.,  L.S.A.  (Bng.),  171,  Collins  Street, 

Melbourne,  Australia, 

L876    tJAMES,  J.  William,  F.G.6.,  Ostrich  Kraal,  CooVs  River,  near  Sydney,, 
New  South  Wales 

L885    James,  F.  Haughton,  Devon  Lodge,  Half  Way  Tree,  Jamaica. 

L881    fJAMMsov,  Dr.  L.  S.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 

L886    tJAMiESON,  M.  B.,  O.E.,  89,  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

L882    Jamison,  William  T.,  St.  Catherine's,  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica. 

L884    Jardine,  C.  K.,  Qeorgetovm,  British  Quiana. 

L882    Jarrbtt,  Michael  Lewis,  M.B.C.S.E.,  L.B.C.F.  (Edin.),  British  Sherlro, 
West  Africa. 

L888    Jarvis,  E.  W.,  A.M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

L884    JsFFRAT,  B.  J.,  Devorgilla,  Toorak,  MeVboume,  Australia. 
2410    1872    t Jenkins,  H.  L.,  Indian  Civil  Service. 

1889    tJEFPB,  Carl,  Barrister-at-Law,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

L882    tJRFPB,  Julius,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

L889    Jerninoham,  Hon.    Hubert  E.   H.,  C.M.G.,  Colonial- Secretary,  Porf 
Louis,  Maurititis. 

1886    Johnson,  Arthur  E.,  Mount  Peveril,  Moka,  Mauritius. 
2415    1884    Johnson,  Frederick  William,  A.lD8t.C.E.,  Pablio  Works  DGpartmepty 

Kalawewa,  Dumballa,  Ceylon. 
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Year  of 
Election 

1884 
1883 
1889 
1888 

2420  1889 

1885 
1881 
1885 
1889 

2425  1890 
1881 
1889 
1884 
1888 

2430  1889 
1889 
1888 
1882 
1881 

2435  1885 
1882 
1884 
1884 

1887 

2440  1873 

1882 

1890 
1884 

1889 
2445  1884 
1885 
1884 
1887 

1889 
2450  1886 

1886 
1888 
1886 
1885 
245s  1885 
1889 
1889 
188i 


Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

Johnson,  Hon.  6.  Bandall,  M.L.C.,  Wellington,  Kew  Zealand. 

tJoHNsoN,  James  Angas,  Prospectf  Adelaide,  South  Aiutraiia. 

t Johnston,  James,  J.P.,  Oakbank,  Mount  Barker,  South  Australia, 

Johnston,  H.  H.,  F.B.Q.S.,  H.B.M.  Coasal  for  Fortaguese  East  Africa, 
Mozambique, 

Johnston,  Pkrcital,  J.P.,  clo  Messrs,  Jones  !JC  Jones,  Lincoln' a  Inn  Chants 
hers,  Elizabeth  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Johnston,  Sydney,  Jfapier,  New  Zealand. 

Johnston,  Thomas  G.,  ejo  W.  D,  Stewart,  Esq,,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 

Johnston,  Hon.  Walter  Woods,  M.H.R.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 

Johnston,  W.  H.  J.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

Johnstone,  Robert,  Board  of  Supervision,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Jones,  Hon.  B.  Howell,  M.G.P.,  Pla/ntution  Hope,  British  Ouiana, 

f  Jones,  Ohables  T.,  M.L.A.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

fJoNES,  Edwabd,  C.B.,   Johannwbury,  Transvaal. 

Jones,  Edward,  J.P.,  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

Jones,  Frank.  L.,  64,  Que  in  Street,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

f  Jones,  Evan  H.,  J.  P.,  Kimberlcy,  Cape  Colony, 

Jones,  Captain  Hesketh,  Albany,  Western  Australia. 

Jones,  J.  Thomas,  Bradfield,  Barbados, 

Jones,  Mathew,  Assistatit  Colo&ial  SorYeyor,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

Jones,  Murray  J.,  Brocklesby,  Malvern,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

Jones,  Hon.  Oswald,  M.L.C.,  Stockton,  Barbados. 

JONBB,  Owen  FitzWilliam,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

Jones,  I^hilip  Stdnet,  M.D.,  IG,  College  Street,  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales, 

Jones,  B.  P.,  Box  110,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

Jones,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  S.  Twenttman,  QralMmstown,  Cape  Colony, 

Jones,  W.  H.  Hyndman,  Police  Magistrate,  Bluefields  P.O.,  Westmore- 
land, Jamaica, 

Jones,  Wm.  Herbert,  278,  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

f  Jones,  His  Honour  W.  H.  Quatle,  Chief  Justice  of  the  West  African 
Settlements,  Sierra  Leone, 

Jones,  Willum  T.,  8,  Collins  Sireet  West,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

fJoNSSON,  F.  L.,  Durban,  Natal, 

JoRiY,  Bdward  Benjamin,  Hong  Kong. 

Joseph,  Hon.  S.  A.,  M.L.C.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

fJosBPHSON,  Joshua  F.,  St.  Killians,  Rose  Bay,  near  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales, 

Justice,  Majob-Genbral  W.  Cliye,  C.M.G.,  Gordon  Town,  Jamaica, 

Juta,  Henry,  Advocate,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Karslake,  a.  T.,  J.P.,  Madulkelly,  Ceylon. 

Kbanb,  Edward,  M.L.O.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

Kbane,  John  B.  B.,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 

KEBLiN,  Bbv.  Joseph,  Bartica  Grove,  Essequibo,  British  Guiana, 

Keep,  John,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

fKBiowiN,  Thomas  Hbnby,  Ma/rket  Street,  Sydney,  Neic  South  Wales. 

t Keith,  John  T.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

fKELLY,  James  John,  Ellimatta,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
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1884  }  Kelly,  B.  J.,  Oeorgetoicn,  Brituh  Guiana. 
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2465 


2470 


2475 


2480 


2485 


2490 


2495 


2500 


889 
880 
877 
882 
888 
888 
88C 

884 

889 
885 
886 
886 
884 
8S0 

888 
882 
886 

882 

889 
888 

882 
888 
889 

886 

886 
889 
878 
883 
886 
880 
889 
883 
878 
887 
877 

890 
890 
876 
889 
889 
885 


fKiLTY,  William,  British  Bank  ofAustraliat  Melbourne,  AuHmlia, 

K£XP,  HoK.  G.  T.  B.,  H.D.,  K.L.G.,  Nassau^  Bahamas, 

Kemblkt,  James,  Port  Eli»ahet\  Cape  Colony. 

KufSLBY,  John  C,   J. P.,  Port  EliMaheth,  Cape  Colony. 

Kemsley,  John,  Rusfenhurg,  Tiaruvaal. 

Kennedy,  James  Hutchinson,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Kennedy,  William,  Bank  oj  British  North  America,  Hamiltati,  Ontario, 

Canada. 
Kenny,  Wiluam,  M.D.,  193,  Macquarie  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales 

Kent,  William  J.,  P.O.  Box  294,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

Keogh,  Edmund,  Alma  Street,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia^ 

Kermode,  Bobebt,  Mona  Vale,  Tasmania. 

Kerb,  Alexander,  Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

Kerb,  James  Kiikpatrick,  Q.C.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Kebb,    H.E.    Thomas,  C.M.G.,  Oovernment   House,   Stanley,   Falkland 

Islands, 
f  Kebby,  T.  0.,  Sutton  Lodge,  Remmauaa,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
tKsYNES,  Bichabd  B.,  Keyneton,  South  Australia. 
Kilby,  Hexbt  G.,  Labrena,  Fern  Bay  Road,  Hunter^s  HiU,  Sydney^  New 

South  Wales, 
KiLOOUB,  Geobge,  J.P.,  H.  Insfc.  C.E.,  Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony. 
Kino,  Emmanuel,  J.P.,  311,  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Kino,  Hon.  Fhiup  G.,  H.L.O.,  Banksia,  Double  Bay,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 
fKiNO,  Thomas  A.,  Magistrate,  Transkeian  Territory,  Cape  Colony. 
Kingsmill,  W.  T.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
KiNTOBE,  H.E.  Bight  Hon.  The  Eabl  oj,  G.G.M.G.,  Government  House, 

Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
fKiBK,  William,  TownsviUe,  Queensland. 
KiscH,  Daniel  Montague,  F.B.G.S.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal* 
Kitheb,  William,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Knee,  Philip,  Durban  Club,  Natal. 

Kneybtt,  J.  8.  K.  DE,  2,  Rue  de  Loxum,  Brussels;  and  British  Columbia 
Knight,  Abthub,  Audit  Office,  Singapore. 
E^NiOHT,  J.  Chables  E.,  Borrister-at-Law,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 
Knights,  B.  T.,  J.P.,  F.B.G.S.,  Attorney -at- Law,  Kimberley^,  Cape  Colony. 
Knott,  Michael  Edward,  Brooksmead,  Eatt  London,  Cape  Colony. 
Knox,  Alfred,  80/1,  Natal  Buildings,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Knox,  Edwabd,  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Knox,  Wiu.iam,  74,  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
KoBTBiOHT,    Bib    Cornelius  H.,  K.C.M.G.,  Hillside,  Barrie,  Ontario, 

Canada. 
KoHLEB,  Chables  W.  H.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fKoTHABi,  Jehangib  H.,  Karachi,  India, 

fKBiEL,  Bey.  H.  T.,  41,  St.  Qeorge^s  Strest,  Cape  Toxcn,  Cape  Colony. 
Krone,  Pebct  L.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
fKuHB,  Henry  B.,  Port  Elixabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Kummebeb,  Budolph,  Sydney,  Neiv  South  Wales. 
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Yeui*  cf 
Election. 

1884 


1882 


1886 
2505  1889 

1883 

1887 

1885 

1882 

25 1<^  1880 

1880 
1886 
1884 
1888 
2515  1882 
1890 
1878 
1887 
1878 

2520  1889 
1889 
1880 
1886 
1888 

2525  1875 
1889 

1888 
1889 

1879 
2530  1880 

1877 
1883 
1880 
1888 

2535  1^7 
1890 

1883 

1889 

1885 

2540  1889 
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Ktnset,  William  B.,  C.M.O.,  Principal  Medical  Officer  and  Inspector- 

Genera]  of  Hospitals,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Ktshe,  Jamxs  Wm.  Nobtok,  Registrar  of  the  Supreme  Ck>iirt,  Jtalaeea, 

Straits  Settlements, 

Labobde,  Edwabd  D.,  Jus.,  St.  Vincent, 

Lacy,  Abthub  G.,  Warra  Warra  Station,  Murchison  District,  Western 

Australia, 
tLAGDBN,  GooFBXT  Yeatmax,  The  Residency f  Maseru,  Basutoland,  South 

Africa. 
Lailey,  Thokas,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Laino,  Hon.  John,  H.L.A.,  Blachiooods,  Seymour,  Cape  Colony. 
Lamb,  Hon.  Walteb,  M.L.G.,  Rooty  Eill,  New  South  Wales. 
Lampbey,  Subgbon-Majob,  J.  J.,  F.B.G.S.,  Army  Medical  Staff,  Sierra 

Leone. 
Landale,  Albxandeb,  Melhourns  Club,  Victoria,  Australia. 
Landalb,  Bobebt  H.,  Deniliquin,  Neio  South  Wales. 
Lang,  William  A.,  care  0/ Messrs.  Dalgety  ^  Co.,  Melboume,  Australia. 
Lanodon,  Henby  J.,  Melhimme,  Australia. 

Lanoe,  J.  H.,  M.L.A.,  J.P.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
fLANGBBXAN,  J.  W.  S.,  Pretoria,  Tra/nsvaal. 
Labk,  F.  B.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Labkins,  Fbedebick,  The  Parsonage,  Waita^a,  Netc  Zealand, 
fLABNACH,  Hon.  William  J.  M.,  C.M.6.,  The  Camp,  Dunedin,  New. 

Zealand. 
jLawlby,  Alfbbd  L.,  Johanneshirg,  Transvaal. 
Lawbxncb,  James,  J.P.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
Layton,  a.  L.,  Airy  Hall,  Essequiho,  British  Ouiaiui. 
Layton,  Berdyshb,  Messrs.  Qihh,  Livingston  ^'  Co.,  Kong  Kong. 
Lbaoock,  Hon.  W.  P.,  M.L.G.,  Barhados, 
Leeb,  p.  G.,  Cape  Toum,  Cape  Colony. 
fLBECH,  H«  W.  Ghambbb,  LL.D.,  Commissioner  of  Lands,  Perak,  Straits 

Settlements. 
fLBBCH,  John  Boubkx  Masse y,  Kinta,  Perdk,  Straits  Settlements. 
Lees,    H.E.  Sib   Chables    Cambron,   K.C.M.G.,  Qovemment    Hoti^e, 

Mauritius. 
Lees,  John,  TTanyanui,  New  Zealand. 
Legge,  Lieut.-Colonel  W.  Vincent,  B.A.,  CuUenstvood  Houste,  Fingal, 

Tasmania. 
Lbmbbbg,  p.,  Freetoum,  Sierra  Leone. 
Le  Mbsubieb,  Cecil  J.  B.,  Civil  Service,  Kalutara^  Ceylon. 
Le  MiAbe,  Hifpolyte,  Jun.,  Rose  Cottage,  Curepipe,  Mauritius. 
LxMPBliBE,  EvEBABD  P.,  B.A.,  Adelaide,  South  Ausitralia^ 
Lbnnebebg,  Theodob,  North  Qvuiy,  Brisbane,  Q^eensland 
Lennox,  Abkyll  N.  O.,  Immigration  Department,  Qeorgetoum,   BritinSt, 

Ouiana. 
LxONABD,  William,  Melbourne  Club,  Victoria,  Auetralia. 
tLssLiE,  J.  H.,  P.O.  Bow  894,  Johannesburg^  Transvaal. 
Leslie,  William,  C.G.,  Belize,  British'  Honduras. 
Leitcbabs,  John  W,,  Durban,  Natal. 
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Tear  of 
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1888 

1877 

1882 

1889 

1883 

1881 

1880 


2550 


2555 


2560 


2565 


2570 


2575 


2580 


1880 
1884 
1889 
1889 
1888 
1889 

1889 

1883 
1883 
1884 

1887 
1886 
1888 
1879 
1884 
1889 
1889 

1882 
1888 
1886 
1889 
1883 
1889 
1888 
1884 
1878 
1888 
1884 
1883 

1886 
1883 
1888 
1886 

1889 
1886 
1880 


Lever,  George  J.,  Ba/nk  of  New  South  Wales,  WarivicJc,  Queensland, 

Leyin,  W.  H.,  Wellington^  New  Zealand, 

Lkvt,  Arthur,  MandevUle,  Jamaica. 

Levy,  David  L.,  122,  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Lewis,  Allan  Welleslbt,  Barrister-at-Law,  St.  George's,  Grenada. 

Lewis,  Louis  Lucas,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

ILewis,  Neil  Elliott,  MJL.,  B.C.L.,  H.P.,  Bohart,  Tasmania  (Corre* 

spondiDg  Secretary). 
Lewis,  Hon.  Samuel,  M.L.G.,  Sierra  Leone. 
fLcwis,  Thomas,  Hohart,  Tasmania, 
LszARD,  Flavien  E.,  Kvmherley,  Cape  Colony. 
fLiCHTHEiM,  Jacoe,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
LiooELL,  John  M.,  P.O.  Box  222,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fLiDDLE,  Frederic  C,  Messrs.  Liddle,  Fletcher  Sf  Forbes,  Johannesburg, 

Tramsvaal, 
LiEBMANN,  Professor  James  A.,  Diocesan   College,  Rondebosch,   Cape 

Colony. 
Lillet,  His  Honour  Chist  Justice  Sir  Charles,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Lillet,  E.  M.,  Barriater-at-Law,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
fLiNTON,  The  Bt.  Bey.  Sydney,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Biverina,  Bo^,  New 

South  Wales. 
LissNER,  Isidor,  M.L.A.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
LiTKlE,  Emil  M.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
LiYSRMORB,  Edward  Pike,  BocJchampton,  Queensland. 
tLivsRsiDGB,  Professor  A.,  F.G.S.,  F.B.G.S.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wale.i. 
Lloyd,  George,  cjo  Standard  Bank,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
Lloyd,  Lewis,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Loch,  H.E.  Sir  Henry  B.,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  Government  Bouse,  Caj^e 

Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Locke,  John,  cfo  Colonial  Bank,  Barbados. 

LoFTiB,  BowLEY  0.,  J.F.,  GoYemment  HeeideiDi, Albany,  Western  Australia. 
Logan,  James  D.,  Matjesjontein,  Cape  Colowy. 
Long,  Edward  M.,  Bavana,  Mackay,  Queensland. 
Loos,  F.  C,  Colombo^  Ceylon. 

f  Loubser,  Matthew  M.,  Port  Flizaibeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Love,  J.  B.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
LoYEDAY,  Bichard  Kblsby,  F.B.G.S.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
LoYELL,  Dr.  Francis  H.,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
fliOYELY,  LiEUT.-GoLONRL  James  Ghapman,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
fLow,  Sir  Hugh,  G.O.M.G. 
Lowe,  Major  Stanley  John,  J.P.,   Commissioner  of  Police,  Taungs, 

Bechuanaland. 
fLuARD,  Edward  Chauncy,  Plantation  Peter^s  Ball,  British  Guiana. 
Lucy,  Frederick  Corbbtt,  Bea^nsfield,  Cape  Colony. 
Lumb,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  C.  F.,  M.A.,  L.L.M.,  Trinidad. 
LuMGAiR,  George,  Secretary   to  the   Conncil  of    GoYomment,   &c. 

Curepipe,  Mauritius. 
fLuMSDEN,  David,  Port  ElizabetJi,  Cape  Colony. 
fLiMAN,  Henry  H.,  74,  McTavish  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Lynch,  Edward  B.,  Spanish  Town,  Jam^iica. 
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1883 

1879 

1882 

1883 


1886 

1887 

3590  1889 

1888 

1881 
1883 


1887 

2595  1888 
1887 
1883 

1885 
1880 
2600  1885 
1882 
1884 
1889 
1881 

2605  1886 
1888 
1890 
1889 
1881 

2610  1886 
1883 
1890 
1887 

1886 
2615  1884 
1886 
1886 
1869 

1881 
2620  1882 
1881 
1880 
1883 
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Lyons,  Chaxles,  Imperial  Chambers,  Adelaide^  South  Aattrdlia, 
Lyons,  Francis  B.,  Kingstofif  Jamaica, 
Lyons,  Maubics,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Lyttblton,  The  Hon.  and  Ret.  Albxkt  Victor,  M.A.,  Si.  Augustine*^ 
Kimherley,  Cape  Colony, 


Maasdorp,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  G.  G.,  Orahamstovom,  Cape  Colony. 
Karen,  A.  W.,  Huntingdon  Lodge,  Heidelberg,  Transvaal, 
Macandbew,  Isaac  F.,  Hawhes  Bay  Club,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 
Macarthur,  Arthur  H.^   Qreenknoice,  MacLeay  Street,  Sydney,  XevF 

South  Wales. 
Macarthur,  Douglas  H.,  J.P.,  Fielding,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
MacBain,  Hon,    Sir   James,  K.G.M.G.,  M.L.C.,    Toorak,    Melbourne, 

Australia, 
MacBride,  Bobxrt  K.,  C.M.O.,  M.InBfc.O.E.,  Director  of  Pnblio  Woricp, 

Colombo,  Ceylon, 
MacDiarmid,  Andrew  A.,  Creek  Street,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Macdonald,  Bbaucbaxp  B.,  Oeraldine,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 
Macdonald,  C.  Falconar  J.,  Waniahadgery,  Wajga  Wagga,  New  Sou(h 

Wales, 
Macdonald,  Claude  A.,  Wantabadgeryy  Wagga  Wagga,  New  South  Wales, 
Macdonald,  The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  John  A.,  Q.C.B.,  Ottatta,  Canada, 

Macdonald,  Thomas  Morell,  InwercargUl,  New  Zealand. 

Macdouoall,  Jambs,  MeVboume,  Atutralia. 

tMACFARLANE,  James,  Hobavt,  Tasmania. 

fMAcrARLANE,  JiMES  6.,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

ICacfarlane,  Robert,  Member  of  the  Volksraad,  Harriemith,  Orange  from 
State. 

MacFari^ane,  Rodbrick,  Hudson* s  Bwy  Co,,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Macfablane,  Thomas,  Inland  Revenue  Department,  Ottawa,  Canada, 

Macfee,  H.  N.,  45,  St,  Sacrament  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Macfie,  Matthew,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Macglaahan,  Hon.  John,  Auditor-Genera],  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

Macolashan,  Neil,  J.  P.,  Natal  Baaik,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

MacGreoob,  William  Australian  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Mackay,  John  Kenneth,  Dungog,  Nfiw  South  Wales. 

Mackellab,  Hon.  Charles  K.,  M.L.C,  M.B.,  181,  Maequarie  Sfree*, 
Sydney,  New  Souih  Wales. 

Mackenzie,  Alexandeb,  Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony. 

Mackenzie,  John,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Mackenzie,  John  Eddie,  M.B.,  CM.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

Mackintosh,  Peter  A.,  C.E.,  District  Engineer,  Haputale,  Ceylon, 

Macnab,  Rev.  A.,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Darlington,  Bov^manville,  Ontario^ 
Canada. 

MacPherson,  Hon.  J.  A,.,Win\tbaDiggers*  Ue^,  near  Melbourne,Auetrali0. 

Macfhebson,  John,  Aylesmore,  Invercargill,  New  Zealand, 

fMACPHEBSON,  WiLLLiM  ROBERT,  Devon  ViUa,  St.  Andrew,  Jamaica. 

McAdam,  Hon.  Alex.,  M.L.C.,  St.  John's,  Antigua, 

McCallum,  Hon.  Majob    Henby   Edward,    R.E.,   C.M.G^  Sarrejor* 
General,  Singapore, 
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of 


1880 

2625  1886 

1886 

1883 

1882 
1889 

2630  1879 
1887 
1889 
1880 
1880 

263s  1887 
1883 
1889 
1883 
1887 

2640  1888 
1888 

1881 
1881 
1889 
2645  1887 
1888 
1883 
1878 

1882 
2650  1884 
1888 
1880 
1884 
1887 
2655  1879 
1880 
1886 
1883 
1889 

2660  1887 

1887 
1882 
1882 
1886 
2665  1883 

1890 
1890 


KcGabtht,  Hon.  Jasies  A.,  Queen'a  AdvooaU,  Fi-eetotcn,  Sterra  Leone, 
McCaughan,  Patrick  E.,  Melhowmey  Australia, 
tMcOAUOHET,  Samtel,  Coonong,  JJrana,  New  South  Wales, 
HcCloskt,   James   Hugh,    Colonial    Sargeon,   Buttenoorth,    Province 

Welledey,  8trait$  Settlements. 
McCrae,  FABquHAsP.  G.,  Bank  of  Australasia,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales^ 
HCCULLOCH9A1.KXANDBB  (Joor.),  QlensHg,  South  Australia, 
McCuLLOCH,  Hon.  Wiluav,  M.L.C.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
fHcDoKALDi  John,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland, 
MoEwsN,  Hon.  Alsxandbb  P.,  M.L.G.,  Hong  Kong, 
HcFabland,  Bobert,  Barooga,  Deniliquin,  New  South  Wales. 
McFarland,  Thomas,  AuetroUan  Club,  Metboume,  Australia. 
HcGatxk,  E.  W.,  129,  Maequarie  Street  N.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
HcGaw,  Joseph,  Cvha,  Narrandera,  New  South  Wcdes. 
McGowAK,  BoBBRT  J.,  Osorgstovm,  British  Ouiana. 
McGbath,  GboAge,  Chartetnont,  Jamaica. 
fMcGBEOOB,  Alexandeb,  J.P.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
McHabdt,  Alexandeb,  Blaeh  Head,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 
McHabo,  James  A.,  Messrs.  Brooks^  McQlashan  ^  McHa/rg^  Flinders 

Lane,  Metboume,  Australia, 
HcHattie,  a.  G.,  M.D.,  F.B.G.S.E.,  St.  John's,  Antigua. 
McIlwbaith,  Hon.  Sib  Thomas,  K.C.M.G.,  H.L.  A.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
fMclLWBAiTH,  John,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
McKay,  Benjamin,  M.I.H.E.,  Maekay,  Queensland. 
McKiNNON,  Neil  B.,  Barrister-at-law,  Berbiee,  British  Quiana. 
fMoLEAN,  George,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
tMcLEAN,  B.  D.  Douglas,  Maraekakaho,  Napier,  New  Zealand  (Gorre- 

sponding  Seoretarj). 
McLennan,  John,  Oroua  Downs,  near  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
fMcLEOD,  Edwin,  Georgetown,  British  Ouiana 

McNess,  James  E.,  Natal  Government  Railways,  Johanneshurg,  Transvaal, 
Main,  Geobgb,  Adelaide  Club,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Maib,  Geoboe,  Groongal,  near  Hay,  New  South  Wales. 
Maitland,  Datid  p.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Malabbb,  Hon.  William,  M.L.G.,  KingsUm,  Jamaica, 
Malcolm,  Hon.  O.  D.,  Q.G.,  Attoraey-Gkmeral,  Nassau,  Bahmnas. 
Malet,  Francis  B.  W. 

Malino,  H.E.  Gaftain  Ibwin  Gharles,  Administrator  of  St.  Vincent, 
Malleson,  Alfred  B.,  Stonehenge,  Church  Street,  Richmond,  Melbourne, 

Austrdlia. 
Malpas,  William  John,  Australian  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia;   an<9 

Gumhardo  Statifyn,  CharleviUe,  Queensland. 
Manifold,  John,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
Manifold,  T.  P.,  Burrumbete,  Camperdown,  Victoria,  Australia. 
Manifold,  W.  T.,  Purrumbete,  Camperdown,  Victoria^  Australia, 
Mansel,  Herberf,  Sulivan  House,  FaXklar^  Islands. 
Manshbld,  George  Allen,    121,    Pitt   Street,    Sydney,   New    SoxUh 

Wales, 
fMARAis,  GBRiflTiAN  L.,  Kimbsrley,  Cape  Colony, 
fMARAis,  Johannes  H.,  SteVenbosch,  Cape  Colony, 
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887  fMASKs,  Alexander,  J.P.,  Oonsiil  for  Japan,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

884  Mabkb,  Nbwman,  King  William*8  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

2670    1886  fMABKioN,  William  E.,  J.P.,  M.L.G.,  Fremcmtle,  Western  Australia. 

878  Majeuust,  Louis  Ferdinand,  J.P.,  Mount  Helicon,  Grenada, 

885  tHARSHALL,  Alfred  Witter,  College  Park,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
889  f  S£ar8HALl,  Henrt  B^  Heidelberg,  Transvaal, 

884  Marhhman,  John,  Christchurcht  New  Zealand. 
3675    1886    Harsland,  Luke  W.y  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 

886  2£artin,  Delos  J.,  St.  John's,  Antigua, 

880  Hartin,  Thohas  M.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
886    Martin,  T.  Jaques,  Colonial  Mutiuil  Life  Assurance   Co.,  Melbourne, 

Australia. 

879  Mason,  E.  G.  L.,  Colonial  Banlc,  Martinique,  West  Indies. 

2680    1881    t^^^^soN,  F.  A.,  Manager  of  the  Demerara  Bailway,  Oeorgetowit,  British 

Ouiana. 

889  f  Match  AM,  John  E.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
886    Matson,  J.  T.,  J.P.,  Christehurch,  New  Zealand. 

881  fMATTHEWS,  J.  W.,  M.D.,  clo  Messrs.  Boss  d  Page,  Johannesburg,  Trans- 
vaal, 

890  fMATHiESON,  John,  Chief  Commissioner  of  Eailways,  Brisbane,  Queens- 

land, 
«685    1889    fMAYROooKDATO,  Theodore  E.,  •^V^^ma,  C2/j»*2w. 

886    Mawdesley,  Frederick  L.,  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

882  Maxwell,   Hon.    Joseph    Benner,  M.A.,  B.O.L.,    Chief   Magistrate, 
Qambia,  West  Africa, 

881  Maxwell,  Major  Thomas,  J.P.,  c/o  Chartered  Co.,  Tati,  Matab^laanK 
viA  Mafeking,  Bechuanalaud. 

888  Maxwell,  William    Edward,  C.M.G.,  The   Besideney,  Selangor,  rit^ 

Singapore, 
2690    1884    Mat,  Surgeon.Major  William  Allan,  J.P.,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

882  Maters,  Joseph  Briogs  PUMitati(yn  Wales,  British  Quiana. 

889  fMAYNARD,  Captain  J.  G.,  The  Club,  Johannesburg,  TransvaaL 

888  Mears,  James  Edward,  Swnnyside,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

880  Mein,  George  A.,  M.D.,  Melbourne  Club,  Victoria,  Australia, 
2695    1882    tMELHADO,  William,  H.B.M.'8  Cousal,  TruxiUo,  Spanish  Honduras. 

880  Melyills,  Hon.  George  W.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 

890  Mendelssohn,  Issidor,  Kimberlej/t  Cape  Colony. 
890  Mbndblsshon,  Sidney,  Diamond  Market,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
886  Mrnnib,  James  C.,  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

2700    1884    tMERBDiTH,  The  Yen.  Archdeacon  Thomas,  Singapore, 

885  fMsREDiTH-ElAYE,  CLARENCE  Kat,  Meirinffen,  Timaru,  New  Ztalamd. 

883  Mbrewether,  Edward  Marsh,  Penang,  Straits  Setttemetiii. 

881  Mbriyale,  George  M.,  Messrs,  Oibbs,  Bright  $'  Co.,  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales. 

884  Merriman,  Hon.  John  X.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
2705    1886    Messeryy,  Alfred,  MA.,  Sector  Boyal  College,  Mauritius. 

889  Meudell,  Wiluam,  Bank  of  Victoria,  Melbourne,  Australia^ 
876    Meurant,  Hon.  Louis  Henry,  J.P.,  M.L.C.,  Hiversdale,  Cape  Colony. 

889  MicHAELis,  Gustate  E.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

890  MicHiB,  Alexander,  Tientsm,  China. 
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2710 


2715 


2720 


2725 


2730 


2735 


2740 


2745 


2750 


882 
883 
889 
886 
887 
879 
887 
889 
883 
886 
878 

888 
885 
886 
883 
885 
886 
879 

889 
884 
88i 
889 
888 
889 

886 
883 

878 
886 
890 
876 
884 
880 
881 
888 
881 

887 
889 
889 
889 
877 
881 
886 
887 
890 
885 


HiDOLETOx,  John  Page,  District  Judge,  LimoBol,  Cyprus, 

MiDDLZTON,  W.  H.,  Durban,  Natal, 

fMiLES,  Charles  Geobge,  Port  Elizdbethy  Cape  Colony, 

Mills,  Jaues,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 

fMiLLs,  Thomas,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland, 

Milne,  Sir  Williav,  Swinyside,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

MiNCHix,  Edward  C,  Christchureh,  New  Zealand. 

fMiLTOK,  Arthur  0.,  Port  Elizahetlij  Cape  Colony. 

M1RBIELEE8,  John  D.,  Puerto  Cortex,  Spanish  Honduras  {vid  New  Orl^ana), 

Mitchell,  Charles,  Protector  of  Immigrante,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

Mitchell,    H.E.     Lieitt.-Colonel    Sir   Charles    B.    K.,    K.C.M.G., 

Qovernment  House,  Maritzburg,  Natal 
Mitchell,  Henry,  P,0,  Box  720,  Johanneshurff,  Tran8va€d, 
Mitchell,  James  G.,  Etfiam,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
MiTFORD,  Hon.  C.  Burnby,  Treasnrer,  Bathurst,  Gambia. 
M06O,  J.  W.,  Pret-orxa,  Transvaal, 

MoiR,  BoBERT  N.,  cjo  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
MoiR,  Thomas  W.  G.|  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
Moloney,  H.E.  Sir  C.  Alfred,  K.C.M.G.,  Qovernment  House,  Lagosj 

West  Africa, 
MoLYNBUX,  Herbert,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
Monro  Gibson,  Plantation  Blenheim,  British  Guiana, 
tMoNRO,  Malcolm,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
fMooRE,  Albert,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
Moore,  C.  Wilson,  C.E.,  F.B.G.S.,  The  Club,  Barborton,  Tranavaal. 
Moore,  Frederick    Henrt,  cjo  Messrs,  Dalgety  i^"  Co,,  Sydney,  Ne^r 

South  Wales, 
fMooRE,  James,  Buiibury,  Western  Australia, 
MooRK,  The  Bev.  Obadtah,  Principal,  Church  Missionary  Grammar 

School,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
tMooRE,  William  H.,  St,  John's  House,  Antigua, 
MOREHEAD,  Hon.  B.  D.,  M.L.A.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Morgan,  Henry  Foscve,  Croydon,  Queen  Hand. 
^Morgan,  Henry  J.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

Morgan,  James  Yaughan,  Australian  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
fMoROAN,  M.  C,  The  Bamboos,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
MORRIN,  Thomas,  J.P.,  Aiuikland,  New  Zealand. 
Morrison,  Alexander,  Bank  of  Africa,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
fMoRRisoN,  James,  J.P.,    Water    Hall,    Guildford,    Western  Australia 

(Corresponding  Secretary). 
fMoRRisoN,  John  S.,  African  Boating  Company,  Durban,  Natal. 
Morris,  John,  372,  Little  Collins  Street  M  est,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Morris,  Samuel  H.,  Blackheath  Estate,  Westmoreland,  Jamaica, 
fMoRRis,  Sydney,  Band  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
MoRT,  Laidley,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

MosBLEY,  0.  H.  HARLEY,Civil  Comm^udsLnt,  British  Sherh'o*,  West  Africa. 
tMosMAN,  Hugh,  J. P.,  Cliarters  Towers,  Queensland, 
MossE,  Deputy  Surgeon-General  Charles  B.,  0,B,,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Moss,  Ernest  Whitaker,  Taiping,  Perdk,  Straits  Settlements, 
tMouLDEN,  Bayfield,  Adelaide,  SoiUh  Atistralia,  j 
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2755    1888    fMoTSBT,  Hbxbt  L.,  Assistant  Government  Agent,  Mataht  Ceylon. 

880  MuELLEB,  Baron  Sir  Ferdinand  Yon,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.,  Governmeofe 
Botanist,  Melhoumey  Auslralia, 

878  MuooBRiDGE,  Arthur  L.,  Lm  Uorquetas,  Sauce  Porto,  Buenos  Ayret^ 
South  America, 

886    MuLLAipB,  J.,  M.D  ,  Sargeon  Indian  Army,  Gauhati,  AsKam,  India, 

881  fMuLLiOAN,  Hon.  Thomas,  M.C.P.»  PlanUition  Vive   la   Force,  Britieh 

Guiana, 
2760    1888    MuLLiNS,  John  Francis  Lane,  M.A.,  97,  MacLeay  Street,  Sydney,  New 

South  Wales, 

882  MuLLiNS,  George  Lane,  M.A.,  M.D.,  209,  Macquarie  Street,  Sydney,  Sew 
South  Wales. 

889  MuNBO,  Donald,  42,  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

886  fMuNRO,  Hon.  Jambs,  M.L.A.,  Armdale,  Victoria,  Australia, 

880  fMuNRO,  John,  J.P.,  Menzieif  Hotel,  Melbouime,  Australia. 

2765    X887  Mure,  John  S.,  New  Oriental  Bank  Corporation,  Bombay. 

880  Murphy,  Alexander  P.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

886  Mubpht,  William,  M.D.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 

886  Murray,  Alexb.  Keith,  Hamilton,  Mackay,  Queensland, 

888  MuRBAY,  Charles  F.  K.,  M.D.,  Claremont,  Cape  Colony, 

2770    1888  Murray,  Hon.  David,  M.L.C.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia 

888  fMuKRAY,  George  J.  B.,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Magill,  vid  Adelaide,  South 
Atutralia, 

888  fMuRRAT,  James,  Si.  Catharine's,  Onta/rio,  Canada. 

888  Murray,  Bichard  William,  Jun.,  '<  Cape  Times,  *  *  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

886  Murray,  William  Archibald. 

2775    1882  fMuRRAY-AiNSLET,  HuGH  Pbbcy,  J.P.,  Christchurch,  Xeto  Zealand, 

886  Murray-Prior,  Hon.  Thomas  L.,  M.L.C,  Maroon,  Logan  River,  Ipewichy 
Queensland. 

888    MuRTON,  William  A-,  J.P.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

887  MusoRAVE,  Anthony,  Port  Moresby,  British  New  Guinea. 
886    Myers,  Herman,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

2780    1875    Nairn,  Charles  J.,  Pourere,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 

886  Nash,   Frederic  W.,   Oriental   Bank  Estates    Company,  Port    Louis, 
Mauritius. 

883  Nash,  William  Giles,  Minas  de  Rio  T^to,  Prorincia  de  Huelva,  ^pain. 

885  Nathan,  Alexander  McDowell,  Trevennion  Lodge,  St,  Andrew,  JamAtea. 

879  Nathan,  D.  P.,  Advocate,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
27S5    1889    fNATHAN,  Geobob  J.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

887  fNATHAN,  Joseph  E.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 

886  fNEAME,  Abthur,  Macknade,  Herbert  River,  TownsviUc,  Queensland,. 
885  Nebthlino,  Hon.  M.  L.,  M.Ij.C.,  Stellenbosch,  Cape  Colony 

884  Neil,  Perceval  Clay,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
2790    1888  fNBiSH,  William,  Durban,  JTafoZ. 

880  Nesbitt,  Major  Bichabd  A.,  J.P.,  Port  Alfred,  Cape  Colony. 

888  Neumann,  Sigmund,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
888    Nbvill,  The  Bt.  Bey.  S.  T.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Donedin,  Nete^ 

2iealand. 
1889    fNBWBEBRT,  Charles,  Pnjnnsburg,  Orange  Free  State. 
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2793  1888 
1883 
1889 
1884 
1885 

2800  1888 

1884 
1882 
1886 
1879 

2805  1876 
1889 
1879 
1888 
1879 

2810  1889 
1873 
18S8 

1886 
1889 

2815  1882 
1879 
1886 
1888 
1888 

;2S20  1882 
1887 

1883 
1882 

1883 

2625  1888 
1882 
1886 
1885 
1882 

2830  1886 

1885 
1886 
1884 
1885 

2835  1882 
1876 


fNKWBEsv,  Jame8  Cosvo,  C.M.G.,  Melhoumef  Australii, 

tNBWLAKD,  Harrt  Osmak,  8inga/pore. 

INewland,  Simpson,  Bum«ule,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Newman,  Henbt  William,  M.K.,  J.P.,  Lucknawt  New  South  Wales, 

NsvniAN,  Walter  L.,  Arlington,  Napier,  Netc  Zealand. 

tNEWMAX-WiLsox,  J.  B.,  Selbontne  Chumhertt,  Adelaide  Street,  BrishoMe, 

Queeneland. 
Newton,  Charles  Bead,  F.B.M.8.,  Kvrseong,  Darjeeling,  India. 
fNiCHOLS,  Arthur,  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
tNiCHOLSON,  W.  Grbhham,  Hanford,  Jvlare  Co.,  California,  TI.S.A, 
NiOHTTNOALE,   Percy,    CiWl   Gommissioiier   and  Besident   Magistrate, 

Cape  TovD^n,  Cape  Colony. 
NiND,  Philip  Henrt,  Better  Hope  House,  British  Guiana. 
fNiND,  Charles  E.,  KimberUy,  Cape  Colony. 
NiTCH,  Gboroe  H.,  Standard  Bank,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
Noad,  Wellesley  J.,  Oovemment  Railways,  De  Aar,  Cape  Colony. 
Noble,  John,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Assembly,    Cape    Town,  Cape 

Colony  (Corresponding  Seoretarj). 
fNoBLE,  John,  J.P.,  Shellbank,  St.  Leonards,  Sydney,  New  South  Walci*. 
tNoRDHEiMSS,  Samuel,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Norman,  H.E.  Gbmbral    Sir  Henry  W.,  G.C.M.G.,   G.C.B.,  C.I.E., 

Oiyvemmeni  House,  Brisbane,  Qiteensland. 
fNoRRis,  Captain  B.  J.,  West  India  Regiment,  Jamaica. 
NoRRiE,  William,  M.A.,  P.O.  Box  697,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
North,  Harrt,  Board  of  Exe&utors,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
Norton,  Edwin,  J. P.,  Grenada. 

NoTT,  Bandolph,  Silwood,  Straihfield,  New  South  Wales. 
fNouR^E,  Henry,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
Nowell,  Thomas  B.,  Ferro-CarrU  de  Tehuantepee,  Hexico. 
fNoYCE,  F.  A.,  Durban  Club,  Natal. 
Notes.  Edward,  MeUboume,  Australia. 

O'Brien,  Henry  Arthur,  Singapore. 

O'Brien,  H.E.  Colonel  Sir  John  Terence  N.,  K.C.M.G.,  Government 

House,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
0*Brien,  Lucius  B.,  President  of  tbe  Bojal  Canadian  Academj  of  Arts, 

30,  College  Street,  Toronto,  Canada. 
O'Callaghan,  Captain  Cornelius  C,  Chief  of  Police,  Mahd,  Seiichelles. 
O'Connor,  Owen  Livingstone,  F.B.Met.Soc.,  Curepipe,  Mauritius, 
O'Driscoll,  Florence,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
O'Flaherty,  Thomas  Augustus,  Dwrban,  Natal. 
OmcER,  William,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Ogiltir,  Hon.  Edward  D.  S.,  M.L.C,  Yulgilbar,  Clarence  River,  Nsw 

South  Wales. 
OoiLTiE,  Bev.  Canon  George,  Rondeboseh,  Cape  Colony. 
Ogilvie,  Willum  F.,  Tulgilbar,  Clarence  River,  New  South  Wales, 
Oldham,  John,  51,  Chancery  Lane,  Melboui^ne,  Australia, 
Outer,  Hon.  Bichard,  M.L.C,  Dunedin,  New  Zealatid. 
CMaley,  Michael  B.,  Colonial  Bwnk,  Georgetown,  British  Guiuna, 
O'Mallry,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Ed:i-ard  L.,  Singapore. 
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Election 

1886 


1889 

1887 
2840  1886 

1881 
1879 
1879 
1880 

2S45  1888 
1886 
1881 
1886 
1889 

2850  1886 
1887 
1886 
1890 


2855 


2S60 


2S65 


2870 


2875 


2SS0 


1886 
1889 
1872 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1886 
1886 
1884 

1890 
1882 

1890 
1888 
1883 
1890 
1884 
1879 
1886 
1888 
1889 
1882 
1884 
1887 

1888 
1887 
1889 
1889 
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O'MoLONY,    C.    K.,    E.N.,    J.P.,    Town    Treasurer,    Kimherlty,   Cape 

Colony. 
Onslow,  H.E.  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  Q.C.M.6.,  Government  flbn^e* 

Wellington,  New  ZealuTid, 
Obgill,  B.'C,  Kingstony  Jamaica. 
OsKKET,  Jam&s,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
fORMOND,  George  C,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
Orpin,  Francis  H.  S.,  J.P.,  Douglas,  Cape  Colony. 
fORPBN,  Joseph  Millerd,  M.L.A.,  BarklySast,  Cape  Colony. 
Orrrtt,  John,  HaJfwaytree  Post  Office,  8t.  Andrew,  Jainaica. 
Osborne,  Oeorge,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Osborne,  George  E.,  Mahadawa,  LunugaZla,  Ceylon. 
Osborne,  Hamilton,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
fOs BORNE,  Jaxrs,  EUtemwick,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
fO'SHANASSY,  Matthew,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
tOsWALD,  HSRM  E.,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
Owen,  Major  Perot,  Woollongong,  New  South  Wales. 
Owen,  Sahuel,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Owen,  P.  Berry,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Page,  Arthur  E.,  P.O.  Box  628,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Pain,  Henrt,  448,  Oeorge  Street,  Sydney,  Neto  South  Wales. 

fPAiNT,  Henry  Nicholas,  J.P.,  M.P.,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

Paling,  Willlaji  H.,  J.P.,  Woerdeii,  Stanmore,  Sydney,  New  South  Walesi. 

Palache,  J.  Thomson,  AdTOcate,  MandevUle,  Jamaica. 

Palmer,  Herbert,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Palmer,  Joseph,  Christehureh  Club,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 

Parfitt,  p.  T.  J.,  care  of  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Parke,  Edmund  William,  Alice    Springs,    Northern  Territory,  South 

Australia. 
Parker,  The  Hon.  Edmund  William,  Christehureh,  New  Zealand. 
fPARKER,   Fred  Hardtman,   M.A.,  FJft.G.8.,  J.P.,  Barrister^t.Law, 

BegiBtrar  of  the  Conrts,  Belize,  British  Hondui-as. 
Parker,  Gilbert,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Parker,  John  H.,  Lydenbwrg,  Tixinsvaal. 
Parker,  Stephen  Stanley,  J.P.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
fPARKER,  Stephen  Henry,  Q.C.,  M.L.G.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Parkin,  J.  W.,  Catherine  Mount  Estate,  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica. 
fPARSONs,  Cecil,  Mossgiel  Station,  vid  Bocligal,  New  South  Wales. 
Parsons,  Hon.  J.  Langoon,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Parsons,  Thomas,  8,  EUeabeth  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Parsonson,  Joseph  M.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Paterson,  George  H.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
Patterson,  Hon.  James  B.,  M.L.A.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Pattbrson,  Myles,  Jun.,  Barris(er.at-Law,  caie  of  Messrs.  Dalgety  jr  Co^ 

Perth^  Western  Autttralia. 
Pauling,  George,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
fPAWSEY,  Alfred,  Winchester  Park  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
fPAWLEY  Augustus  G.,  Port  Slixabeth,  Cape  Colony^ 
fPAYN,  Philip  Francis,  F.B.Q.S.,  Boss  92,  Maritzhurg,  Natal. 
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1880 

1883 
1878 
L885 
1889 


fPATKB  Fbsdbrick  W.,  JuN.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Mariiimo^  South  Yarra, 

Metboume,  Atutralia. 
tPATm,  John  A.,  Orange  HouMf  Lagos,  West  Africa, 
tP<AC0CK,  Caleb,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Auetralia, 
tPsACOCX,  Hon.  J.  T.,  M.L.G.,  Ohristehureh,  New  Zealand. 
tPKACOCKE,  A«  W.  H.,  Qtieenstovm,  Cape    Colony,  and  Johanneehttrg, 

Transvaal, 
L877    fPEABCS,  E.,  M.H.B.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
[884    Pkabson  Waltek  Hknbt,  Commissioner  for  Crown  Lands,  P,0.  Boat  846, 

Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
L880    tPsi'LEBEAU,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Etisnns,  Penang,  Straits  SetUefnente, 
L883    Pehbehton,  Sholto  B.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Vancourt  House,  Dominica  ^ 

West  Indies, 
1886    tPENNETATHEB,  F.   W.,   Bsirister-at-Law,  Adelaide  University,  South 

Australia. 
L889    fPENTLAND,  Alesakdeb,  M.B.,  Jamestown,  South  Australia. 
L888    Peppin,  Fbedebick,  Keroongola,  Si,  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
L888    Pebcival,  Bxlet,  B.A.,  Queen^s  College,  Oeargetown,  British  Ouiana. 
[888    Pebrobine,  Lawson    K.,  District   Conmu8sioner»    Gape   Coast,    Gold 

Coast  Colony, 
[886    Pebkins,  Hon.  Patbick,  M.L.C.,  Brisbane,  (Queensland, 
[887    Pebks,  Thomas,  P.O.  Box  897,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
L886    Pebbxn,  Habbt  W.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
[886    Perbt,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
[883    Pebsse,  De  Bubqh  F.,  Queensland  Club,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
[888    Petchbll,  William  C,  Fremantle^  Western  Australia. 
1885    Pbteb,  Hon.  Fbank,  M.L.C.,  St.  Lucia,  West  Indies. 
1884    Pbteb,  Hon.  William  Spenceb,  H.L.C.,   Anama,   Christchurch,    Neiv 

Zealand. 

[889    Petebkin,  Thomas,  M.L.A.,  Edgeton,  Barbados, 
L878    Petebson,  William,  Melbourne,  Australia^ 
L889    tPSTTiT,  BOBEBT,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
1882    Phabaztn,  Chablbb,  J.P.,  Imgwood,  FecUherston,  Wairarapa,  Wellington^ 

New  Zealand. 
L879    Phabaztn,    Hon.  Bobebt,  M.L.C.,  Boulcott  Street,    Wellington,  New 

Zealand, 
[883    Phtlben,  Geoboe,  Manley  Bea^h,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
L871    Phillippo,  Bib  Geoboe. 

1879    Phillippo,  Hon.  J.  C,  If.D.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
L887    Phillips,  Cuablbs  H.,  Begistrar-General,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
1875    Phillips,  Coleman,  Dry  River  Station,  Wairarapa,  Wellington,  New 

Zealand, 
1882^  Phillips,   Geoboe    Bbaithvaite,   Saperintendent    of   Poliooi    Perth, 

Western  Australia, 
1878    Phillips,  Hon.  J.  H.,  M.L.C.,  Belise,  British  Honduras  (Corresponding^ 

Secretary). 
[884    Phillips,  Lionel,  P.O.  Bote  149,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
[887    Phillips,  Louis  C,  P.O.  Boa  149,  Johawnesburg,  Transvaal. 
L883    PicKBBiNG,  Fbancis  Henet,  Christehureh,  New  Zealtmd. 
[884    Pick  ebino,  William  Alexandeb,  C.M.G.,  Protector  of  Chinese,  Singapore. 


2920 


5925 


5930 


3935 


^940 


•2945 


3950 
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Year  or 
Bleotlon. 

1867 

L879 

.885 

886 

L886 

1889 

889 
890 
884 
876 

889 
886 
878 
882 
880 
885 

885 
889 
879 
.889 

889 
885 
886 
883 

.880 
889 
888 
886 
890 
872 
888 
889 
884 
887 
886 


3955 


2960 


885 
888 
890 
.879 
887 
889 

879 

889 


Royal  Colonial  InstittUe. 

PiooTT,  Walter  Henst,  AUeedaU,  Allany^  Cape  Colony. 

Pike,  Hon.  Ohaslbs,  C.M.G.,  TreMorer,  Aeera,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

Pike,  Stephen,  Watersmeet,  near  Ladygmitli,  Natal, 

PiLCHEB,  Ghaklbs  £.,  Q.a,  Sydney,  New  South  WcUee. 

tPiLE,  Henry  Alletne,  Warleigh,  St  Peter,  Bati>ado8. 

Pile,  Hon.  A.  Jones,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Asiemblj,  Grenee,  St. 

George's,  Barbados. 
Pile,  Theodore  C,  Fort  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Pinmock,  Captain,  A.  H.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
PiMNOGK,  Philip,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
P1N8ENT,  Hon.  Sir  Robert  J.,  D.C.L.,  Senior  Paigne  Judge,  8t.  John% 

Newfoundlanif . 
PiKiE,  Georoe,  Leopard:s  Vley,  Blchm<md,  Cape  Colony. 
PiTTENDRiQH,  W.  M.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
Plewman,  Thomas,  Colesberg^  Cape  Oolowy. 

Pletdell,  T.  Q.,  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Ckristchurch,  New  Zealand. 
PoosoN,  Edward,  St.  Kitts,  West  Indies. 
tPoLLARD,  W.  P.  B.,  L.B.C.P.  (LoacL),  M.R.C.S.,  Bumton  District,  East 

Coast,  BriUsh  Guiana. 
Pollen,  Henrt,  M.D.,  Gisbome,  New  Zealwnd. 
PoLLOK,  Morris,  Jon.,  Durban,  Natal. 
Poole,  J.  G.,  Kitnberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Pope,  Charles  Ernest,  M.L.A.,  BreaJtfast  Vlei,  vtd  GraKamstown,  Cape 

Colony, 
fPoRTEB,  George  £.,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia, 
Portbb,  Hon.  Nealb,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Seoratarj,  Kingston,  JawUea. 
Potts,  Moses  A.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
tPowELL,  Francis,  Assistant  Pxoteotor  of  Chinese,    Penang,  StraUs 

Settlements. 
Powell,  Wilpbid,  H.B.M.  Consul,  Stettin,  Germany. 
PowEBy  Herbert,  Moonga,  TooraJc,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

POWNALL,  BOBERT  EdWARD,  A.B.I.B.A. 

Pbell,  Stewart  H.,  *'Iona;'  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

Prkndergast,  Bobert,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Prbstoe,  Henry,  QoYemment  Botanist,  St.  Ann's,  Trinidad. 

Price,  Charles  Chichelet,  C.E.,  BeUae,  British  Honduras. 

Price,  L.  £.,  New  Oriental  Bank,  Tamatave,  Madagascar, 

Price,  B.  M.  Bokeby,  Melvin,  SiUee  River,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

Priestley,  A,  Federal  Bank  of  Australia,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

Prilleyitz,    Johan    M.,    Mining    OQmmissioner^s    Qgice,    Heidelheri^y 

Transvaal, 
Prince,  Freok.  Arthur,  Oudtshoom,  Cape  Colony. 
fPRiNCE,  J.  Perbott,  M.D.,  Durban,  Natal, 
Pringle,  Hon.  John,  M.D.,  Aquata  Vale,  Annotta  Bay,  Jamaica, 
Prowse,  Hon.  Mr.  JusncE,  D.W.,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
PutYEs,  J.  M.,  M.A.,  J.P.,  88,  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
tPuRvis,  William  Herbert,  Kukuihaele,  Hawaii. 

QuiN,  George,  General  Post  Office,  Cape  Town,  Cape  CoUmy. 
QuiN,  William  J.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
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2965 


2970 


Year  of 
Election. 

1884 
1889 
1887 
1887 
1880 
1882 
1889 
1889 
1885 
1888 


2975 


1885 
1880 
1888 
1888 


Baiul^Natbak,  now.  P.,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  ColomhOy  Ceylon. 

Raxsat,  Alkxander,  Kimberleyf  Cape  Colony, 

Bancs,  Thouas  A.,  Jdhanne$hurgy  Trangvaal. 

Randall,  Altssd  B.,  Kiniberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Baxnie,  D.  N.,  8t  John's,  Antigua. 

Baphasl,  H.  J.,  P.O.  Box  808,  Johannenhurg,  Transvaal. 

Bat,  J.  NnxA,  M.D.,  Medical  Officer,  Dominica.. 

Bauch,  T.  Vivian,  Seafield  Tower,  Seawall,  Glenel^,  South  Australia. 

tBAW,  Oboboe  Hbnbt,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

Bawuns,  Cbakles  C,  M.E.,  P.G.S.,    Urangan,  Mcdvern,    Melloumc, 

Australia. 
Bavlins,  F.,  F.S.S.,  Brishane,  Queeiuiland. 
Bawson,  Charles  C,  The  Hollow,  Mackay,  Qvsensland, 
Bat,  James  B.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Batneb,  Thoxas  0.,  Dlstriot  Commissioner,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 


1880    Bead,  Horatio,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 


29S0 


2985 


1888 
1889 
1890 
1888 
1888 
1881 
1886 
1890 
1882 


2990 


2995 


30CO 


3005 


1889 
1888 

1886 
1885 
1881 
1889 
1874 
1881 
1880 
1886 
1888 
1888 
1883 
1881 

1887 
1884 

1882 
1889 
1887 
1874 
1878 


Bedmono,  Leonard,  M.D.,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 

Bedwood,  Charles  L.,  Maritzburg,  Katal. 

Bees,  Frank,  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Bees,  Willum  Lee,  Qisbome,  New  Zealand. 

Beid,  John,  Eld&rslie,  Oamaru,  New  Zealand. 

Beid,  J.  Stuart,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Beid,  Bobert,  27  &  29,  Little  Flinders  Street  East,  Melbourne,  Australiiu 

Beid,  Bobert  Dtce,  Armidale,  TooraJc,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

Beid,  Walter,  Roekhampton,  Queensland. 


1889    Beid,  W.  J.  G.,  Funrhal,  Madeira, 


fBEiNERS,  August,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

Bendall,  Percy  J.,  M.D.,  Assistant-Colonial  Sargeon,  Bathurst,  Gambia, 

West  Africa, 
Benner,Petbr  A.,BarriBter-at-Law,  Cape  Coast  Castle,Gold  Coast  Colony, 
Benner,  W.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Colonial  Sorgeon,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
Beyinoton,  Alfred,  Freetoxm^,  Sierra  Leone. 
Betnolds,  Leslie  H. 

Bhind,  W.  G.,  Banlc  of  New  South  Wales,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
Bhodes,  a.  E.  G.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 
Bhodbs,  Hon.  Cecil  J.,  M.L.  A.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Bhodes,  Ernest  T.,  Hadlow,  Timaru,  New  Zealand. 
fBHODES,  George  H.,  Clarenwnt,  Timaru,  New  Zealand. 
Bhodes,  B.  Heaton,  Barrister-at-Law,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
Bice,  Lionel  K.,  The  Bocks,  Mackay,  Queenslar^d. 
BiCH,  Francis  Dyer,  J.P.,  Bushey  Park,  palmerston,  S.  Dunedin,  New 

Zealand, 
BiCHARDS,  Edward  H.,  District  Commissioner,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
BiCHARDS,  T.  H.  Hatton,  Government  House,  Port  Moresby,  Britiish  New 

Guinea, 
BiCHARDS,  William  S.,  Albion  Estate,  St.  David*s  P.O.,  Jamaica. 
BiCHABDSON,  Charles  J.,  Elizabeth  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
fBiCHARDSON,  Horace  G.,  Queensland. 
BiOHMAN,  H.  J.,  Lincoln  Gap,  Port  Augusta,  So^uth  Australia. 
BiCHMOND,  James,  Southdean,  ToOrak,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

H   H 
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886    BicHMOND,  Hon.  Jambs  Gaowb,  K.L.Cm  Nclsorij  New  Zealand, 

888  BiCHTEB,  G.  H.,  Qeorgetovm,  Britiah  Ouiaiia. 

3010    1890    BiCKETTS,   D.  PoTNTZ,  A.M.  Inat.  G.E.,  e/o  H.  B,  M.  ConsiU,  Tientsin, 

China, 

882  BiDDiFOBD,  Edwabd  J.,  Wohum  Hutt,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 

885  tBiDDOCH,  Gbobos,  Olencoe,  Mount  Gfombier,  South  Australia. 

886  BiDDOCH,  John,  Tallum,  Penoht,  South  Auetraiia, 

886  BiGDEN,  J.  Lambb,  A.M.In8t.G.E.,  Ocvemment  RaUwaySfMaritzburgf  Natal. 
3015    1881    fBiMEB,  J.  C,  Barberton,  Transvaal. 

885  tBoBEBTS,  Hon.  Chablbs  J.,  G.H.G.,   M.V.,  Chatsworth,  Potts   Point, 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

890  fBoBBBTS,  OoLONBL  Ghablbs  F.,  G.M.G.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

880  fBoBBBTs,  BiCHABD  M.,  J.P.,  Kimborley,  Cape  Colony, 

889  fBoBEBTB,  B.  WiOHTWicK,  Tolparaiso,  Chili, 
3020    JlS^  Bobebts,  Hon.  Williak  H.,  M.L.G.,  Melbourne^  Australia. 

889    fBoBBBTSON,  Alfbed  Gbobgb,  H.L.A.^  The  Lakes,  George,  Cape  Colony, 
884    B0BEBT8ON,  Albxandeb  Dumdas,  Connetoarran,  Hexham,  Victoria,  Aus^ 

tralia. 
876    BOBBBTSON,  Albxandeb  W.,  Ontario,  Balaclava,  St.  KUda,  Melboume, 

Australia, 

881  B0BEBT6ON,  Geobob  p.,  Colac,  Victoria,  Australia;  and  Mdbowme  Club, 
3025    ^S^    Bobbbtbon,  H.  F.,  Ontario,  East  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

883  BOBEBTSON,  Jambs,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

888  BoBBBTSONy  John,  Mount  Abundance,  Boma,  Queensland, 
876  BoBBRTSON,  Hon.  Wiuiam,  M.L.O.,  Melbovme  Club,  Victoria,  Australia. 

884  BoBEBTSON,  W.  St.L.,  The  Hill,  Colac,  Victoria,  Australia. 
3030    J  8^  fBoBiNow,  Hbnbt,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

887  B0BIN8,  Edwabd,  G.E.,  Dominica,  West  Indies, 

889  Bobinson,  Abnold  E.,  Barberton,  Transvaal. 

882  Bobinson,  Augustus  F.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

882  Bobinson,  Gbobgb,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
3035    1869    fBoBiNSON,  Sib  John,  K.O.M.G.,  MJi.G.,  Durban,  Natal. 

888  Bobinson,  Hon.  John  Beyeblbt,  Toronto,  Canada. 

886  Bobinson,  Jambs,  J.P.,  Beaoonsfield,  Cape  Colony. 

888  Bobinson,  Boss,  Charters  Totvers,  Queensland. 

883  Bobinson,    Thomas,  Messrs.  Perdue,  i  Bobinson,   Winnipeg,   Canada 
(Gomspondiog  Seoretuy). 

3040    ^889  fBoBiNSON,  Thomas  B.,  BocklMmpton,  Queensland. 

879  Bobinson,  H.E,  Sib  William  G.  F.,  G.G.M.G.,  Oovemment  Houses 

Perth,  Western  Australia. 

878  Bobinson,  H.E.  Sib  William,  E.G.M.G.,  Government  House,  Trinidad, 

882  BocHE,  Gaftain  W.  P. 

886  BocKB,  Gbobgb  Wm.,  3,  Flinders  Street,  Melboume,  Australia, 
3045    1882  BocKSTBOw,  John  Fbbdbbick,  J.P.,  Palmerston,  near  WeUingUyn,  New 

Zealand, 
.885    BocKwooD,  William  Gabbibl,  H.D.,  M.B.G.B.,  M.B.G.P.,    Aasistaiit 
Golonial  Surgeon,  Colomho,  Ceylon, 

889  B0D6BB,  J.  P.,  British  BMident,  Pahang,  Straits  Settlements, 

884  BooEBS,  HtNBY  Adams,  P.O,  Box  810,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

887  Bog  BBS,  J.  W.  F.,  St.  Kilda,  Melboume,  Australia, 
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3050 


of 
Blection. 

1887 

1877 

1888 

1888 


3055 


3060 


3065 


3070 


3075 


3080 


3085 


882 
886 

889 
886 
882 
890 
1883 
884 

887 
888 
889 
888 

887 

883 
886 

1881 
881 

1882 
888 
871 
877 
879 
876 
876 

889 

886 
883 

876 

877 
889 
888 
889 
876 


3090 


881 
890 
886 
886 


BooKBS,  Wm.  HKTWAftD,  P,0.  Box  810,  Johanneshurfff  TransraaL 

AOMILLT,  Alfbkd,  Brisbane,  Quemsland. 

tBosADO,  J.  M.,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

Bosk,  Hinbt,  Jun.,  care  of  Messrs.  Rose,  Wilson  8f  Co.,  Dunedin,  Keir 

Zealand. 
Bi088,  Arthub  W.,  Plaisand,  Orenada. 
B088,  David  Palmsb,  0.11.6.,  M.Di,  F.B.O.S.G.,  Colonial  Sargeon,  Sierra 

Leone. 
Boss,  F.  Lbith.,  2^011;  Oriental  Bank,  Mah4,  Seychelles. 
tBoss,  John  K.  M.,  Distriet  Magistrate,  8wja,  Fiji. 
Boss,  Bbginald,  J.P.,  Begaliti,  British  Bondwras. 
Boss,  Bobbbt  McMillan,  Ednam,  Rond^osch,  Cape  Colony. 
Boss,  Hon.  W.,  M.L.G.,  J.P.,  Cctpe  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Boss,  W.  O.,  West  India  and  Panama  Telegraph  Company,  St.  Thomas, 

West  Indies. 
Bothb,  Waldbmab  H.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
fBoTHSCHiLD,  A.  A.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
Bow,  Fbbdbbick,  Kelhoume,  Australia. 
BowAN,  Oaftain  Fbedbbick  C,  Consol-Oeneral  for  Denmark,  Melbourne 

OUib,  Au^oImu 
Bowb,  W.  J.  ViriANy  Government  Medical  Officer,  Ma^eruy  Basutoland, 

South  Africa. 
BowLAND,  J.  W.,  M.D.,  Colonial  Sargeon,  Inigos,  West  Africa. 
BoTLB,  Chablbs  John,  Bond  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
tBUDALL,  Jaxbs  T.,  F.B.C.8.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
BuDD,  Chablbs  D.,  J.P.,  Newlands,  Cape  Toion,  Oape  Colony. 
BuiESBT,  OomiANDBB  B.  MuBRAT,  B.N.,  Hong  Kong. 
BuNCBHAN,  M.  S.,  Kiniberley,  Cape  (Jotowy. 
Busi>BN,  Gbobge  W.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
BussBLL,  Abthub  E.,  Hawkes  Bay,  New  Zealand. 
Bvssbll,  Captain  A.  H.,  Chateau  de  Perroy,  Rolle,  Vaud,  Switzerland. 
BussBLL,  G.  Gbbt,  Bwnsdin,  New  Zealand. 
BussBLL,  Hbnbt  Bobebt,  Mount  Herbert,  Waipuhurau,  Napier,  New 

Zealand. 
BussBLL,  His  Honoub  Ohibt  Justice  Sib  Jakes,  O.M.G.,  Hong  Kong. 
BussELL,  John  Benjamin,  Barrister-at-Law,  Aiickland,  New  Zealand 
tBUBSELL,  John  Pubtis,  Wangai,  Moana,  Wai/rarapa,  Wellington,  Neis 

Zealand, 
BussELL,  Philip,  Camgham,  Victoria,  Australia. 
BvMELL,  Capt.  William  B.,  M.H.B.,  FUuomere,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
fBtrrREBVooBD,  Abthub  F.  B.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
fBuTHEBioBD,  Henbt,  J.P.y  Controller  of  Bzoise,  Durban,  Natal. 
BuTHEBiOBi),  H.  K.,  AM.  Inst.  C.E.,  Rosebank,  Nuwara  Eliya,  Ceylon. 
Btall,  B. 
Btan,  ChableS}  MeHboume  Club,  Victoria,  Australia. 

tSACHSE,  Chablbs,  Wall  Street  98,  Berlin,  Germany. 
Sacke,  Simon,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Saalbbld,  Alrbd,  KimherUy,  Cape  Colony. 
Sadleb,  E.  J.,  J.P.,  Westmoreland,  Jamaica. 
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888 

889 
878 


Royal  CoUmial  InBtitnUe. 

SiDLBB,  Fbaak,  Fort  ELitchetky  Cape  Colony. 

fSr.   GsoBGK,  Henbt  Q.,  Oakridges,  Oittario,  Canada;  and  MonipditTg 

France. 
tST.  HiLAiRB,  N.  A.»  Immigration  Depcurtment,  Port  of  Spaing  Trinidad* 
St.  LtOBR,  Fridiuck  Luke,  Cape  Toum,  Cape  Colony, 
St.  Lboer,  Fiubdbrick  Yobk,  MA.,  Bondebosch,  Cape  Colony, 
Salamab,  Fbedebick  N.,  9,  Castle  Street,  Cape  Townt  Cape  Colony, 
Salisb,  Fbedk.  J.,  Sbbart,  Taemania, 
Saues,  Geobgb  W.,  Hohart,  Taemania. 
Salmon,  Chablbs  8. 

Salxond,  Ohablbs  Short,  Norman  Creek,  Briehane,  Queensland. 
Saiom,  Hon.  Maubice,  H.L.G.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Salomon,  JCax  G.,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Salomons,  Fbedbbicb  B.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony.  ^ 
Samwell,  Nicholas,  9d,  Almeida  Street,  Singapore. 
Sanobman,  Hon.  Gordon,  M.L.O.,  Burenda,  Queensland. 
Sandoteb,  William,  Adelaide,  South  Auetralia. 
Sandoter,  William,  Jun.,  FremanUe,  Weetem  Auetralia. 
Sands,  Bobert,  Marmum,  Waverlsy,  Sydney,  New  South  WaUe. 
Sandwith,  Libut.-Golonbl  J.  H.,  B.K.L.I.,  Mead  Quarter  Stof,  CaAro, 

Sabam,  F.  J.  de,  J.P.,  Prootor,  Supreme  Court,  Colombo,  CeyUm. 

Sabam,  J.  H.  DE,  Begistrar-GeneiBl,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

Saboood,  Hon.  Lieut.  Colonel  Sib  Fbbdbriok  T.,  K.C.K,G.,  M.L.C.r 

Melbourne,  Australia. 
Sabjeant,  Henbt,  Fordell  Souse,  Wanganui,  New  Zealand. 
Saubb,  Hans,  M.D.,  District  Surgeon,  Johasmeeburg,  Transvaal. 
Saitbb,  Hon.  J.  W.,  H.L.A.,  Aliwdl  North,  Cape  Colony. 
Saundbbs,  Henbt  W.,  M.D.,  F.B.O.S.,  Johanneeburg,  TransvadL 
Saundebs,  Jambs  B.,  J.P.,  Tangaati,  Natal. 
Saundbbs,  John,  Secretary,  Table  Bay  Harbour  Board,  Cape  Town,  Cape 

Colony. 
Saundbbs,  Bbv.  Bichabdsok,  Beotor  of  St,  Matthew's  Ohnroh,  2fa«Miv, 

Bahamas, 
Saundbbs,  S.  P.,  MJ1.A.,  Naeeau,  Bahamas. 
Sayaob,  William,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
fSAWTEB,  Ebnest  Edward,  M.A.,  G.B.,  Lowren^o  Marquee,  Ldagoa  Bay, 

East  Africa, 
fSAWTEB,  Hon.  T.  J.,  M.L.G.,  Sierra  Leone. 
Satcb,  Edwabd,  Riversdale  Road,  Hawthorn,  Melbourne,  AustraUa. 
fScANLEN,  Hon.  Sir  Thomas,  K.O.M.G.,  M.Ii.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Ceihny, 
Scard,  Frederic  I.,  Georgetown,  BritiehlQuiana. 
Scarth,  William  B.,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 
tScHAPPERT,  W.  L.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
Schbrmbruckbr,  Hon.  Colonel  Fredbbio,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town;  and 

King  WiUiam'e  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
ScH<EP8,  Max,  Sofala,  East  Coast  of  Africa, 
fScHOLEPiELD,  WALTER  H.,  Port  EUzobsth,  Cape  Colony. 
ScBooLES,   Hox.   Henrt  B.   Fipon,   Attorney-General,   St,  Qeerg^Sf 

Grenada. 


Non-Resident  FeUowi. 
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1889 
1884 
1882 
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888 
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884 
888 
885 
889 
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Scott,  Johit  E.,  P.O.  Box  367,  Johanneshwg,  Trtmwaal, 

ScHTTB,  Fbbdbbick,  F.G.8. 

ScHWABACHXB,  S.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 

Scott,  Kw.  Hbkbt,  H.L.G.,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Auttrdlia. 

Scott,  Wabtbs   H.,    M.Iiut.C.E.,    Oreat    SmUhem    Railway,  Buenoe 

Aym. 
Sbalt,  Thomas  H.,  Bridgetown,  Ba/rhadoe. 
fSsoowiCK,  Cbablis  F.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
SsoBi,  J08SPH  S.,  J.P.,  Savannah  La  Mar,  Jamaica. 
SiLWTN,  Thi  Bioht  Biy.  John  Bichabdson,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 

Melanesia,  Norfolk  Idand,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
Sbxdall,  H.E.  Six  Walter  J.,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Barbados. 
Sebrkt,  Hon.  Euohmb,  M.L.O.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Mah4,  Seychelles, 
fSsBYiCB,  Hon.  Jamis,  M.L.C.,  Mdbaume,  Australia. 
tSNWNLL,  Henbt,  Trelawny,  Jamaica. 

Shand,  Hon.  Oharlxs  Akthub,  M.E.O.,  Fiiehes  Creek  Estate,  Antigua. 
tSHABP,  Edmund,  Hon^  Kong. 
fSHABP,  Gbanyillb,  J.P.,  Hong  Kong. 
Shaw,  Henbt  B. 

fSHAW,  Thomas,  Woorwyrite,  Camperdoien,  Victoria,  Australia. 
Shxa,  H.E.  Sib  Ambbose,  K.G.M.Q.,  Oovemment  House,  Nassau,  Bdhamas. 
tSHBMTON,    Bdwabd,    J.P.,     Winchester    House,    Oeraldton,    Western 

AustraUa. 
fSHBNTON,  Hon.  Gboboe,  M.L.O.,  J.  P.,  Crawley,  Western  Australia. 
Shbphbbd,  Jambs,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
Shephbbd,  Soloman,  Coroxal,  British  Honduras. 
Shbpstonx,  Sib  Tbbophilus,  K.O.H.G.,  Maritehurg,  Natal. 
Shbblock,  William  Hbnbt,  Qeorgetoum,  British  Ouiana. 
Shebipp,  Hon.  B.  Fpbbnch,  Attorney- General,  OihraUar. 
Shxbifp,  The  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  W.  Mubobate,  Oeorgetoum,  British 

Ouiana. 
tSHiPPABD,  H.E.  Sib  Sidney  G.  A.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  H.M.'s 

Administrator  of  GoYemment,  Vrylurg,  British  Beehuanaland. 
fSHiBLET,  Hon.  Leicbstxb  C,  Hyde  Hall,  Clarke  Town  P.O.,  Jamaica. 
Shbimfton,  Walteb,  Maiapiro,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
SiLLiTOE,  Bight  Bey.  A.  W.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  New  Westminster, 

British  Columbia. 
Sim,  Patbick,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
Simeon,  Bby.  Philip  B.,  M.A.,  St.  Paul's  Mission  House,  Qrahamsiown, 

Cape  Colony. 
Sims,  Gboboe  J.,  Burford,  Brighton,  Victoria,  Australia. 
SIMMS,  Alfred,  Addaide,  South  Australia. 
SIMMS,  Hon.  W.  K.,  M.L.G.,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
SiMON)  Maximilian  Fbank,  Colonial  Surgeon,  Singapore. 
Simpson,  Dundas,  P.O.  Box  1028,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
tSlMPSON,  Edwabd  Flemino,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
Simpson,  Subgeon-Majob  Fbank. 
Simpson,  Gbobgb,  Lockerville,  Western  Australia. 
fSiMPSON,  James,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
fSiMPSON,  G.  MoBBis,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
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1881 
1884 
1888 

3180    1890 

1885 
1886 
1882 
1883 

3185  1885 
1880 

1887 
1885 
1.888 

3190  1882 
1889 
1878 
1883 

1887 

3195  1882 

1886 

1890 
1885 
1888 

3200  1886 
1888 
1887 
1884 
1885 

3205  1885 
1888 

1887 
1886 
1882 
3210  1889 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1877 

3215  1882 
1885 


Bayai  Cohnidl  Institute. 

SiMsoN,  Colin  Williav,  Melhotume  Clvb,  Auttralia. 

SiMSON,  B.  J.  P.,  Melbourne  Cluh^  Australia, 

fSiNCLAiB,  AuousTiNB    W.,    Besidexioj    Snrgeon,     SeUtn^or,     StraiU 

Setttemtnts, 
Binclau-Stetbnson,  E.,  H,D.,  Strathallan  Hou9^  Bond^otch,  Cape 

Colony. 
Sinclair,  Sothibland,  Awtralian  Mu8$um,  Sydney^  New  South  WaU$, 
SiYBWBioHT,  Hon.  Jamss,  G.H.6.,  M.L.A.,  Capo  Toumj  Cape  Colony, 
fSKARBATT,  Obablbs  Carlton,  Summer  HUl,  Sydney,  Nevf  StnUh  WaUe. 
fSKiNNSB,  Hon.  Allan  McLean,  Besident  ConnciUor,  Penang,  Straite 

SetUements, 
Sladkn,  Douglas,  B.W.,  Melboumey  Auetralia, 
tSLOANB,  Alexandkb,  MuluHda  Station,  New  South  Wales, 
Smellie,  Bobebt  B.,  Mayfield,  Brishaney  Queensland. 
Smith,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  Alfred  Y.  W.  Lucie,  Famagusta,  Cyprus. 
Shith,   H.E.   Sir    Cecil    Clbmbnti,  K.C.M.6.,    Qovemment   House, 

Singapore, 
Smith,  Chables,  Wanganui,  New  Zealand, 
Smith,  Chableb  George,  Durban,  Natal. 

tSMlTH,  Hon.  Sir  Donald  A.,  K.C.K.O.,  M.P.,  Montreal,  Canada* 
fSMiTB,  Hon.  Sir  Edwin  Thomas,  KC.M.G.,  M.P.,  Adelaide,  South 

Australia. 
Smith,  Eustace  A.,  Umon  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Smith,  Hon.  Francis,  Puisne  Jadge,  Cape  Coast,  Oold  Coast  Colowg, 
Smith,    Francis    Grst,    National    Bank    of    Australasia,    MeOboume^ 

Australia. 
Smith,  F.  Jago,  Hawthorne,  Baithwrst^  New  South  Wales. 
Smith,  George,  Georgetown,  British  Quiana. 
fSMiTB,  Hon.  H.  G.  Sbtb,  Chief  Jadge,  Native  Land  Court,  AuOdand, 

New  Zealand, 
Smith,  H.  Hatblock,  Townstfille,  Queensland. 

fSMiTH,  Henry  Flesher,  Kyogle,  Richanond  River,  New  South  Wales, 
Smith,  James,  Banister-at-Law,  Dwnedin,  New  Zealand. 
fSMiTH,  James  Carmichael,  M.L.A.,  Naseau,  Bahamas, 
Smith,  James  Trevor,  BwrkVy  West,  Cape  Colon/y. 
Smith,  John  G.,  Madras  Club,  Madras,  India. 
Smith,  Joseph  H.,  South  Australian  Railway  Commission,  Addaide, 

South  Australia. 
Smith,  Hon.  Olitbr,  M.A.,  Qaeen's  Adrooate,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 
fSMiTH,  Hon.  B.  Burdett,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Smith,  Bobbrt  Murray,  O.M.G.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Smith,  B.  Tottenham,  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Smith,  Thomas,  Ptovinoial  Engineer,  Pnblio  Works  Department,  Ceylon, 
fSMiTH,  William,  Qeorgetown,  British  Quiana. 
Smith,  Captain  William  J.,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company. 
fSMTTH,  H.E.  Sir  W.  F.  Hatnes,  K.C.M.G.,  Governor  of  the  Leeward 

Islands,  St.  John's,  Antigua. 
fSMiTH,  W.  H.  Warre,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
tSMUTS,  C.  Peter,  M.L.A.,  M.B.,  CM.  (Edio.),  Mowbray,  near  Cape 

Town,  Cape  Colony. 


N&fi'Resident  Fellows. 
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Smuts,  J.  A.,  Cape  IWn,  Cape  Ctlony, 

Smtth,  William,  M.L.A.,  Qympie^  Q^aensland, 

Sneddon,  W.  D.,  JTimbfrley,  Cape  Colony. 

Snbll,  Edwabd,  Bwrhan,  Natal. 

Snkll,  Gxobqk,  M.R.C.SJS^  New  Ameterdam,  Berhice,  British  Guiana. 

Snkto-Ktnmkbslt,  0.  W.,  Penang,  Straits  BetUements. 

Snowdkn,  AxrBVUf  Mdhoume,  AuetroUa. 

SoiLLXUX,  Montagu,  Tovonmnlle,  Queensland. 

Solomon,  Hon.  Gkorok,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Solomon,  Hon.  Micbasl,  C.H.G.,  MJi.C,  Seville,  St.  Ami,  Jamaica. 

Solomon,  Hon.  Ms.  Justicb  William  Henby,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Solomon,  Bichaed,  BarriBter-Bt*Law,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 

fSoMSBSHiELD,  OscAB,  DeloQoa  Bay,  East  Africa. 

SoMMSBS,  William,  Hawthorn,  Melbourne,  Attstralia. 

SoEAFUBB,  J.  B.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

SouTHET,  Hon.  Bichaed,  C.M.6.,  Souihfield,  Plunutead,  Cape  Colony  ; 

and  Civil  Service  Club,  Cape  Town, 
Southoatb,  J.  J.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
Spainb,  Jambs  H.,  Freetoujn,  Sierra  Leone. 
Spbncb,  Edwin  J.,  Du/nedin,  Neto  Zealand. 
tSFBNCB,  Hon.  J.  Bbodib,  M.L.G.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Sfbnceb,  Feancis  Hbnet,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Spenobe,  William,  J.P.,  Bunbury,  Western  Australia. 
Spicbe,  Kbnnbth  J.,  Kingston,  /ofnatca. 
Spoonbb,  John  C,  St,  George*s,  Grenada. 

Speioo,  Hon.  Sie  J.  (Gordon,  K.C.H.G.,  M.L. A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Spboulb,  Jambs  H.,  J.P.,  Kandy,  Ceylon. 
SquiEBS,  William  Hbbbbet,  Glenelg,  South  Austrcdia. 
Stables,  Hbnet  L.,  G.B.,  e/o  Messrs.  Eckersley,  Godfrey  Jjr  Liddeton,  Athem*. 
Staib,  Otto,  The  French  Co.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Stanclifpb,  F.,  176,  St.  James  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Standing,  John  William,  J.  P.,  Santa  Bitu,  Corosal,  British  Honduras. 
Stanley,  Hbnet  C.,  M.Iii8t.G.E.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
fSTAUoaroN,  S.  T.,  M.L.A.,  Bynesbury,  MeUon,  Victoria,  Australia. 
Stbbeb,  Hon.  Sib  James  G.  Lbb,  M.L.O.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Steibel,  Geoeob,  Devon  Penn,  Kingston  Post  Office,  Jamaica. 
fSTEVENS,  Daniel  G.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
jStephen,  Hon.  Septimus  A.,  M.L.G.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Stephens,  Habold,  F.B.G.S.,  Attoniey-»t-Law,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
tSTBPHBNS,  BoMBO,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Stephens,  Lieut..Gbnbeal  W.  F.  (India),  Melbourne,  Australia. 
fSTBYENS,  Feank,  Durban,  Natal. 
Stevens,  Hildebband  W.  H.,  Port  Darwin,  Northern  Territory^  South 

Australia. 
Stevenson,  Geoeob,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Stevenson,  Hbbbebt,  Flinders  Lane',  Melbowme,  Australia. 
Stevenson,  John,  M.L. A.,  Queensland  Club,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Stewabt, Geoboe,  Jun., D.G.L., LL.D., D.Litt.,  F.B.G.S.,  F.B.S.  (Canada), 

146,  St.  Augustin  Street,  Quebec,  Canada  (Corresponding  Seoretarj). 
Stewabt,  McLeod,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
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1882 
3265  1889 
1882 
1889 
1881 
1882 
3270  1888 


1881 
1884 

1881 

1888 

3275  1880 

1880 

1889 
1888 


3280 


328: 


1881 
1889 
1882 
1889 
1887 
3290  1883 
1881 


329s 


Stockdale,  B.  H.,  Rondehosch,  Cape  Colony. 

fSTOKES,  Stephen,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 

Stone,  Hon.  Mb.  Jurtice  £dwabd  Alfred,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 

Stone,  Henbt,  Inghamf  Herbert  River,  Qtieensland. 

Stone,  Robebt  S.,  Mauritius. 

Stow,  Fbedbrick,  SteenhokpaUf  Hoopstadt,  Orange  Free  State. 

Stbach AN,  Captain  John,  F.B.G.S.A.,  eareofR,S.  Begg,  Esq.,  Lyndhurst 

Court,  Elizabeth  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Stbanack,  J.  W.,  Durban,  Natal. 
fSTBiCKL AND  della  Catena,  Hon.  Count,  C.M.6.,  Chief  Secretair,  FiH<z 

Bologna,  MaUa* 
Stroubs,  Cabl,  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
fSTBUBEN,  Fbedebick  P.  T.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fSTBUBEN,  H.  W.,  Westoe,  Mowbray,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Stbutt,  Db.  Charles  Edward,  Swedish  and  Nortvegian  Railway,  Lule^, 

Sweden. 
Stuart,  Oeorge,  7,  Benson  Road,  Bangalore,  India, 
Stuart,  J.  Pebct,  do  Messrs.  HiU  8f  Aat/i&Qnie,  Sungei  Ujcng,  Straits 

Settlements. 
Stuart,  M.  Y.  D.,  Collector  of  Co^toms,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
Stuart,  Bichard  WiNpriELD,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
tSTUART,  Walter,  Kiniberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Studholmb,  John,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

fSTUDHOLHE,  JoHN,  JuN.,  Coldstrsam,  Hinds,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
Stubdee,  H.  King,  care  of  British  North  Borneo  Company,  SaTtdaJuin, 

North  Borneo. 
Stubbidoe,  Gbobgb,  J.P.,  Mandeville,  Jamaica, 
Sully,  Walter,  Broken  HiU,  New  South  Wales. 
Suntbb,  Bey.  K.,  M.A.,  Freetoum,  Sierra  Leone, 
Sutton,  Geoboe  M.,  M.L.O.,  Fair  Fell,  Howick,  Natal. 
SuTTOR,  Hon.  Francis  B.,M.L.O.,  Bradtoardine,  Bathurst,  New  SouthWales, 
Swain,  Charles  S.  de  P.,  The  Priory,  Georgetown,  British  ChUana, 
Swan,  Bobert  A.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
1884    SwAYNE,  Joseph  Quicke,  MuUens  River,  British  Honduras, 
1883  I  SwETTENHAM,  Frank  A.,  C.M.G.,  The  Residency,  Kuala  Kangsa,  PcrCk, 

Straits  Settlements, 
fSYMON,  J.  H.,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
fSYMONS,  Datid,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
SzczEPANOWSKi,  S.  A.  Prus,  Lemberg,  Austria. 


1880 
1884 
1886 
1875 
1883 
1889 


1881 
1885 
1888 


1879 
1883 

1883 
3300  1886 
1888 
1889 
1888 

1877 


Tait,  M.  M.,  Stanmore  House,  Rondebosch,  Cape  Colony, 

Talbot,  Arthur    Phillip,  Assistant   Colonial   Secretaxy,    Singapore 

(Corresponding  Secretary). 
Talbot,  Colonel  The  Hon.  Beginald,  C.B.,  The  British  Embassy,  Paris. 
Talbot,  Geoboe,  J.P.,  Riehgnond,  Nelson,  New  Zealand. 
fTAHPLiN,  Herbert  T.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colon];. 
Tancred,  Augustus  F.,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Tanner,  J.  Edward,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Director  of  Public  Works,  Port  qf  Spain, 

Trinidad. 
tTANNKR,  Thomas,  Riverslea,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
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3305  1883 
1887 
1889 
1899 
1888 

3310  1879 
1887 

1890 

1887 

1889 

3315  1888 

1886 
1882 
1883 
1881 
3320  1890 
1885 
1872 

1884 

1883 
3325  1883 
1887 
1885 
1886 
1882 
3330  1888 
1884 
1884 
1889 
1881 

3335  18W 
1884 
1886 
1885 

188G 

3340    1879 

1886 

1873 

1880 

1888 

3345    1882 


Tapsgott,  Gcoegb  a.  K.,  BaMy  We9t,  Cape  Colony, 

Tate,  C.  J.,  Nati&nal  Bankf  Bloen^onteinf  Orange  Free  State. 

Tatb,  Fbbdbbick,  Melbourne,  AuetraMa. 

Tatlbb,  J.  Fbbd  J.,  Kimberiey,  Cape  Colony. 

Tatlob,  Alfbbd  J.,  The  Public  Library,  Hobarty  Tasmania. 

Tatlob,  Hon.  SL  B.  A.,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Seoretftrj,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

Tatlob,  Gbobob  Willi av,  J.P.,  20,    CoUins  Street   West,  Melbourne^ 

Aueiralia. 
Tatlob,  Hbnbt,  Willow  Park,  Zeerusi,  Transvaal. 
Tatlob,  Hbnbt  Wm.,  Durbwn,  Natal. 

Tatlob,  H.  Howabd,  New  Oriental  Bank,  Tamatave,  Madagascar. 
fTATLOB, Jambs  B.,  Messrs.  H.  Eckstein  ^  Co., P.O,  Bov  li9,  Johannesburg, 

Transvaal, 
Tatlob,  Josbphus  S.,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 

fTATLOB,  William,  Clarendon  Street  East,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Tatlob,  W.  F.,  M.D.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Tatlob,  W.  P.,  Pretoria,  Tranavaal. 

Tatlob,  W.  T.,  Ohief  GoUector  of  Gnstoms,  Lamaea,  Cyprus. 
Tbbbs,  Bet.  William,  St.  Matthew's  Vicarage,  Auckland,  Neto  Zealand. 
fTBNNAMT,  Thb  Hok.  Sib   David,  M.L.A.,  Speaker    of  the  Honse  of 

ABsemblj,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Tescubmakbb,  Chablbs  Db  v.,  Avondale  Station,  Renufich,  Marlborough, 

New  Zealand. 
Tbsghbmakbb,  Thomas,  J.P.,  Otaio,  Timaru,  New  Zealand. 
Thibou,  Joseph  T.,  St.  John's,  Antigua. 
Thomas,  James,  J.P.,  Coromandel,  New  ZeaXa/nd. 
fTHOMAs,  John  Dayibs,  H.D.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
tTHOMAS,  Jambs  J.,  Brood  Street,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 
Thomas,  M.  H.,  Oonoonagalla,  MadulkeUy,  Ceylon, 
tTHOMAS,  BiCHABD  D.,  Christchwch,  New  Zealand, 
Thomas^  Bobbbt  Ktpfin,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Thompson,  Albxandbb  J.,  Belise,  British  HondustLs. 
Thompson,  E.  Bussbll,  Oceana  Land  Co.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
Thompson,  Gbobob  A.,  Union  Club,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Thompson,  T.  A.,  M.L.A.,  Police  Magistrate,  Nassau,  BaJiamas. 
Thompson,  William,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Thomson,  Alpin  F.,  Works  and  Railway  Depi.,  Perth,  Western  Awttralia. 
Thomson,  Abthub  H.,  Administrator'Qen.'s  Dept.,  Georgetown,  British 

Quiana, 
Thomson,  James,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Thomson,  James,  Oeorgetown,  British  Quiana. 
Thomson,  Subgbon-Majob  John,    M.B.,   Queensland  Defence  Force, 

Inchcome,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Thomson,  Matthew    C.,  Maldon  Downs,    Capella,    vid   Rockhampton, 

Queensland, 
Thomson,  William,  M,lnst.C.B.,  Oficinas  delF.  C.  de  Aljeciras,  Algeciraif, 

S^in. 
fTnoMSON,  William  Charles,  Roburate  Factory,  Russell   Road,  Port 

Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
Thomson,  W.  K.,  Kamesburgh,  Brighton,  Victoria,  Australia, 
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872    Thobne,  CoBM&iJUi,  Mewrs*  Makland  ^  Co.,  fifAo^ujrhai,  China, 

882    Thobmb,  HxiTBT  Edward,  Bor&odof. 

889    Thobnton,  Bight  Bbv.  Saxvil,  D  J>.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ballame,  rietoria, 

Ava^aJLia, 
884    Thosaton,    S.    Leslie,   Begistrar,    SuprerM    Court,  Midaeea,  Straits 

SBtUementi. 
3350    1885    fTsuBnov,  H.E.  8ib  John  Bates,  K.O.M.G.,  Oovernment  S(m4e,  Suva, 

Fiji. 

882  Thwaites,  HaWtksy,  Begistrar,  Sapreme  Ooart,  GoUmibo,  O&ylon. 

876  Tiffin,  Henbt  S.,  J.P.,  Napier^  lUeiw  Zeala/nd, 

884  TiLLST,  H.E.  SlE  Lbonabo,  K.G.H.G.,  O.B.,  Government  Bouse,  Frederic- 
Urn,  New  Brunewkk. 

^  886    fTiNLiNE,  John,  NeUony  New  Zealand, 
3355    1879    Tobin,  Andbew,  Wingadee,  Balaclava,  Metbowme,  A^utralia, 
879    Tobin,  P.  J.,  Wingadee  Station,  Coonamhle,  New  South  Wales, 

888  Tod,  Pbbct,  B.,  Maritsbu/rg,  NatdL 

885  Todd,  Ghables,  O.lf .G.,  F.B.S.,  Postmaster-General  and  Saperintendeiit 
of  Telegraphs,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

889  Todd,  Hon.  Edvabd  G.,  M.B.O.,  St,  Kitts. 

3360    1890  T0LHUB8T,  GfeOBOE  B.,  Grant  Road,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 

884  Tooth,  B.  Lucas,  Sydney^  New  South  Wales, 

883  tToFP,  Hon.  Jakes,  H.L.C.,  Bathurst,  Gambia,  West  Africa. 

884  ToBEOP,  Edwabd  G.,  Restigonche  Spool  Cc^facquet  River,  New  Brunswick. 

879  TosswiLL,    Captain    B.    G.  D.,    Highfield,    Kirwee,    Canterbury,   New 

Zealand, 
3365    1888    ToussAiNT,  Ghables  W.,  Machay,  Queensland, 

887  tTozEB,  HoBACE,  Gympie,  Queensland, 

877  Tbaffobd,  His  HoNoub  Grief  Justice  G.,  St,  Vincent,  West  Indies. 
889    fTBAiLL,  Gilbbbt  F.,  KamdapoUa  Estate,  Ceyloiu 
884    tTBATEBS,  Benjaicin,  District  Magistrate,  Toledo,  British  Honduras, 

3370    1888  Tbatebs,  Gaptain  H.  dbla  Goub,  Union  Steamship  Company. 

889  Tbatlen,  WiLLiAK,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

888  Tbeacheb,  W.  H.,  G.H.G.,  Thaiping,  PeraJc,  Straits  Settlements, 
888  Tbbgabthen,  Wm.  Goulson,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony, 
883  t^BELEAYAN,  Gha&les  W.,  Bogul,  Bal<idava  P.O.,  Jamaica, 

3375    ^890    Tbexlett,  Hobace  S.,  P.O.  Bos  11,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

890  Tbbnchabd,  Henbt,  Bank  of  Australasia,  MaiUand,  New  South  Wales. 

886  TBnnNGHAM,  J.  L.,  Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

880  Tbdcingham,  Williak  P.,  The  Grange,  St,  Michaels,  Barbados. 
888    Tbixxeb,  Albxandeb,  55,  CaUe  Rio  Bamba,  Belffrano,  Buenos,  Ay  res. 

South  America. 

3380    1884  tTBiPP,  G.  H.,  Geraldine,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 

883  Tbipp,  L.  0.  H.,  Barrister-at-law,  Lambton  Quay^  Wellington,  New  Zecdand, 

883  Tbotteb,  Noel,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 

886  Tboweb,  Hebbebt  A.,  Sydney,  New  South  Walee. 

869  Tbutch,  Hon.  Sib  Joseph  W.,  K.G.M.G.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

3385    1882  Tbuteb,  James  Lionel,  Besident  Magistrate,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

888  flucKEB,  Geobge  Alfred,  'PhJ).,J.P.,A«nandale,  Sydney,  Neto  South  Wale^ 

883  Tucker,  Henbt,  West  End,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

883  Tuckeb,  Kidoeb,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
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3390 


of 
Slsction. 

1883 
1888 
1887 
1888 
1889 


3395 


3400 


340s 


1882 

1886 
1882 
1888 
1879 

1882 
1889 
1886 
1881 

1889 
1886 


883 

881 


3410 


3415 


2420 


3425 


887 
890 
886 
884 
889 
890 
887 
887 
881 
888 
888 
869 
888 
877 
886 
889 
881 

889 
889 
882 
880 
886 


Tucker,  Williih  Kid«xb»  KUrludorpf  TraiMtaul. 

TnLU>CH,  C.  G.,  Lantneeston,  Tamnania, 

TuLLT,  W.  Alcocx,  B.A.,  Land  Board,  Brisbantt  Qu^endand. 

TuBNBULL,  Jaxxs  THOMSON,  J.P..  AdOaidet  South  Augtralia. 

Tusimy   DUKG4N,  L.E.C.S.,  L.S.O.Pm   M>  OoIUm  8tr§9t,  Melbourne, 

Au8tr<ili(u 
tTuBHBB,  LiBUT.-CoLOKXL  O.  Napux,  coTtf  of  Union  Mortgage  ^  Agency 

Co.,  Ltd.,  Melbourne,  Auetralia^ 
TuBNBR,  KuLKt,  J.P,,  SomBfton,  near  QUnelg,  South  AuetraHa, 
f  TuBNBB,  Hbnrt  Gtlxs,  Commereiol  Bank,  Melbovma,  Auetralia. 
TuRNBB,  John  Hbrbbrt,  Victoria,  Britieh  Oolunibia. 
tTuRNER,   William  S.,  Chief  GommiBBary  of  Taxatioo,   Georgetown, 

Britieh  Ouiana. 
fTuRTON,  C.  D.,  Aafriatant  Colonial  Seoretary,  Accra,  Qold  Coast  Colony. 
TwBXDiB,  W.  K.,  Jaboka  Tea  Estate,  Sonari,  Sibsagar,  Jndda. 
TwTNAM,  Gborob  E.,M.D.,  38,  Ba/gswater  Bioad,  SydneytNew  South  Wales. 
Ttson,  Thomas  G.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony* 

Underwood,  Bdward  WiLLT AM,  Tallandoom,  Koogong-Koot  Road,  Haw- 
thorne, Melbourne f  Australia. 

IJpiNOTON,  Hon.  Sib  Thomas,  K.C.M.G.,  Q.C.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape 
Colony. 

TJbhbr,  Charles  Richard,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

Usher,  Hxnrt  Charles,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

Van  Breda,  Sertaas,  Wynberg,  Cape  Colony. 

Van  drr  Biet,  Thomas  ]r.B.,Attoni67-atJiiw,Gfrafta»Mtow»,  Cape  Colony. 

Van  Bebsema,  John  S.,  J.P.,  Sultan's  Battery,  South  Wynaad,  India. 

Van  Benen,  Hbnrt,  GoTenunentLaod  Sxuc7eyor,BarklyWest,Cape  Colony. 

Yan-Senden,  E.  W.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

fVARDT,  John  Etre,  Port  Eliag^eth,  Cape  Colony. 

Yarlet,  Hirom  W.,  Waymouth  Street,  Adelaide,  South  Augtralia. 

fYAUOHAN,  J.  D.  W.,  Suva,  Fiji. 

Yautin,  ChAVJUEgTechnological  Museum  Laboraiory,  Melhowme,  Australia. 

tYBENDAM,  J.  L.,  M.D.,  Essequibo,  British  Ouiana. 

fYBLOB,  Charles  Eugene,  Begistrar  Supreme  Court,  Singapore. 

Yenn,  H.  W.,  M.L.O.,  Vardanup  Park,  near  Bunbury,  Western  Australia. 

Yerdon,  Sir  Gborob,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Melbourne,  AuetraUa. 

Yerlbt,  Jambs  Louis,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Yerlby,  Louis,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

tYBRSYELD,  Dirk,  J.P.,  Attomey-at-Law,  Bihersdale,  Cape  Colony. 

YiCKBRS,  Hugh  A.,  FontabeUe,  Jamaica. 

tYiLLiERS,  Hon.  Francis  John,  C.M.G.,  Auditor-General,  Qeorgeiotcn, 

British  Ouiana, 
YiNCKNT,  Geoboe,  Land  and  Survey  OJSicc,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
tYiNCENT,  Major  William  Slade,  TownsvUle,  Queensland. 
YiNTCENT,  Lewis  A.,  M.LA.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
YoHSEN,  Ernst,  Koniggratxer  Strasse,  124,  Berlin,  Oermany. 
Y0S8  HouLTON,  H.,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
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3430 


343S 


3440 


3445 


3450 


3455 


3460 


3465 


884 
885 

887 
887 
890 
885 
885 
889 
890 
883 

880 
884 

876 

886 

881 
874 
883 

882 
887 

889 
889 
890 
881 
881 
879 
881 
873 
885 

879 
886 
880 
889 

886 
882 

880 

890 
889 
882 
885 


Wage,  Herbert,  Civil  Service,  Batnapura,  Ceylon, 

Waddell,  George  Walker,  J.P.,  Australian  Joint  Stock  BanXr,  Orav.ge, 

New  South  Wales. 
Wagkbr,  John,  care  of  Messrs.  Cohh  ^  Co.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Waghorn,  Javes,  District  Sargeon,  Upper  UmJcomanzi,  Natal, 
Wait,  John  Stubbs,  M.B.C.S.E.,  Oamaru,  New  Zealand. 
tWAiTS,  Peter,  Urrhrae,  Adelaide,  South  AustraUcu 
Wakefield,  Arthur,  WaUlaho,  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies. 
fWAKEFORD,  George  0.,  Niekviks  Rush,  Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony. 
Wakelt,  E.  T.,  Melboume,  Australia. 
Waldron,  Derwent,M.B.,  CM.,  Assistant  Colonial  Sargeon,  Accra,  Gold 

Coast  Colony, 
Waldron,  James  L.,  J.P.,  Falkland  Islands. 
Walker,  Gritcrett,  Principal  Under-Secretary,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 
tWALKER,  Hon.  Sir   Bdward    Noel,  K.C.M.G.,   Colonial    Secretarj, 

Cdomho,  Ceylon. 
Walker,  John,  core  of  Messrs.  MoMn  Brothers,  Limited,  Kent  Street, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
tWALKBR,  Joseph,  Hamilton  House,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
t Walker,  B.  B.  N.,  M.A.,  F.B.G.S.,  British  Sherbro*,  West  Africa. 
fWALKiR,  Major  B.  S.  F.,  Chief  Commissioner  of   Police,  Thaiping, 

Perdk,  Straits  Settlements. 
Wall,  T.  A.,  Snpermor  of  Costoms,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Walpole,  Bobebt  S.,  Secretary   to  the  Wool  Growers*  Association, 

Melboume,  Australia. 
Walshb,  Albert  Patrick,  Markst  Square,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony 
tWALSH,  Albert,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Walsham,  Walter  E.,  Durban,  liatal. 
tWALTER,  Henry  J.,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
tWANLiss,  Thomas  D.,  Ballarat,  Victoria,  Avstrdlia. 
Ward,  Hon.  Liettt.-Colonel  Charles  J.,  M.L.C.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Ward,  Walter,  J.P.,  Kiniberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Ward,  William  Curtis,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
Ware,  Jerrt  George,  Koort,  Koortnong  Station,  Camperdown,  Victoria, 

Australia. 
tWARE,  John,  Tatyoon,  Talla-y-Poora,  Victoria,  Australia. 
fWARE,  Joseph,  Minjah,  Oarramut,  Victoria,  Australia. 
tWARE,  J.  C,  Talla-y-Poora,  Victoria,  Australia. 
Waring,  Francis  J.,  M.  Inst.  C.E,  Haputale  Railway  Efetension,  Kami, 

Oya,  Ceylon, 
WarmiNgton,  Arthur,  Porns  P.O.,  Manchester,  Jamaica. 
t Warner,  Oliver  W.,  Emigration  Agent  for  Trinidad,    11,   Garden 

Kecich,  Calcutta, 
Warren,    Major-Genebal    Sir    Charles,    B.E.,    G.C.M.G.,    KC.B., 

Singapore. 
Warton,  Major  B.  Gardner  Durban,  Natal. 
fWATERHOUSE,  ARTHUR,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Waterhousb,  Hon.  G.  M.,  M.L.C.,  Wellington,  Nac  Zealand. 
Waters,  William,  Addah,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
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1888  . 


3470 


3475 


3480 


3485 


3490 


3495 


3500 


3505 


3510 


888 

886 
887 


886 

887 
888 
881 
885 
882 
885 

887 

889 
882 

890 
880 
881 
1890 
890 
888 
886 
886 
886 
880 
884 
883 
884 
881 
888 
889 
889 
878 
876 
887 
889 
888 
881 
881 
880 
886 
886 
890 
889 
876 


Watsis,  William  ds  Lapps,  New  Btreet^  Brighton,  Melbourne, 
Australia. 

Watkiks,  Arnold  H.,  H.D.,  F.B.G.S.,  Kimherley,  Cape  CoUmy. 

Watson,  Fbaick  Dasbwoou,  Ufanira,  Assam,  India^ 

fWATSON,  H.  Fbasbr,  CiiH^  Service  Cliib,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

Watson,  Bobebt,  O.B.,  Melbourne  Club,  Victoria,  Australia. 

fWATSON,  T.  T.,  Grovt.  Soiroyor,  Mutual  Buildings,  Cape  Town,  Cape 
Colony. 

Watt,  William  Holdkn,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Watts,  Hbnbt  Jambs,  Durban,  Natal. 

Wat,  E.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Watland,  Chablks  F.  B.,  P.  O.  Box,  19,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Waylbn,  Alprid  B.,  M.D.,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 

Wrars,  Wm.  E.  Litingstone,  care  of  R.  A.  Robinson,  Esq.,  Empire 
Buildings,  CoUins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

fWRATRB,  Henrt  £.,  G.E.,  Club  da  Engenharia,  6,  Rua  d^Alfandeya, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brasil. 

Webb,  Alfred,  Somerset  East,  Cape  Colony. 

Webb,  The  Right  Bet.  Allan  Becher,  D.O.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Grahams- 
town,  Cape  Colony. 

Webb,  Docolas  Henrt,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony, 

Webb,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  George  H.  F.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Webb,  Hon.  J.  H.,  M.L.C.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

Webb,  Edward,  Ceylon. 

Webber,  Lionel  H.,  care  of  Post  OJice,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

Webster,  Alexander  B.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

Webster,  A.  Speed,  8,  Qresham  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Webster,  Charles,  J.P.,  Mackay,  Queensland. 

Webster,  William,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

Weog,  John  A.,  H.D.,  J.  P.,  ColreviUe,  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica. 

Weil,  Benjamin  Bertie,  Mafeking,  British  Bechuanaland. 

Wril,  Julius,  Mafeking,  British  Bechuanaland. 

Weil,  Hter,  Mafeking,  British  Bechuanaland. 

Wril,  Samuel,  Mafeking,  British  Bechuanaland. 

Welch,  Edwin  J.,  Sydney,  New  South  WtUes. 

Wemtbs,  Alexander,  New  Oriental  Bank,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius^ 

fWEST,  Frederick  G.,  C.B.,  Kuala  Lumpor,  Selangor,  Straits  Settlements, 

tWESTBY,  Edmund  W.fPull%top  4f  Buckaginga  Station,  New  South  Wales. 

tWKsr-ERSKiNE,  Hon.  W.  A.  E.,  M.L.C.,  M.A^,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

tWssTOARTH,  George  C,  2,  ffConnell  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Wetzlar,  Charles  N.  B.,  Jamaica. 

t White,  Colonel  F.  B.  P.,  West  India  Regiment,  Jamaica, . 

White,  The  Yen.  Archdeacon  H.  Master,  Qrahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 

White,  Hon.  James,  M.L.C.,  Double  Bay,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

White,  Montague  W.,  Cedar  Hill,  Antigua. 

tWHiTE,  Hon.  Robert  H.  D.,  M.L.C.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

fWHiTE,  Rev.  W.  Moore,  LL.D.,  Sjfdney,  New  South  Wales. 

White,  W.  Kinross,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

Whitehead,  Henry,  C,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

Whitehead,.  Pebct,  Durban,  Natal, 
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876 
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888 
885 
887 

883 
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876 
884 
889 
1881 

880 
885 


Boyd  Ccianial  IntdUuie. 

Whitewat,  Sib  Wiluam  Y.,  K.O.M.G.,  8t.  John's,  Netcfaundland. 
Wh:tmorb,  Majob-Genbral  Sib  G.  S.,  K.G.M.G.,  M.L.G.,  Napier,  Nev7 

Zealand. 
Whtham,  Hon.  William  H.,  M.L.C.,  8t.  John's,  AnJbigwi  (Garrespondiiig 

Seoretary). 
tWHTTB,  W.  Lbslib,  Adslaide,  South  Australia, 
fWiCKHAM,  H.  A.,  J.P.,  BsUm,  British  Hondwras, 
WiBNBB,  LuDWio,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Wight,  Hbnby  Lugibk,  Chorgetoum,  British  Ouiana. 
Wilkinson,  W.  Bibkenbhaw,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
WiLLCoCKs,  Edwabd  J.  B.,  Prinbipal  of  ihe  Trainiiig  Inttitatioii,  George- 

town,  British  Qaiana, 
Wilkinson,  Bichabd  G.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
WiLLCOZ,  John  Stms,  J.P.,  Qrahamstoum,  Cape  Colony. 
Williams,  Ghablbs  Bibt,  Blatriot  Gommiaaioiier,  Akuse,  Oold  Coast 

Colony. 
fWiLLiAMS,  E.  Vauohan,  J.P.,  Qong  Cong,  Barldy  West,  Cape  Colony. 
Williams,  Fbank,  Frers  ViUa,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
WuxiAMs,  G.  Blaokstone,  J.P.,  ABSistant  .Besidant  MagiBtcate,  Kirn* 

herley.  Cape  Colony. 
Williams,  Hon.  Mb.  Justiob  Habtlbt,  Melhoume,  Australia. 
Williams,  H.  Wtnn,  Christehvreh,  Neve  Zealand. 
fWiLLiAMS,  Thomas  D.,  3,  Union  Buildings,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Williams,  Wm.  Bbuno,  care  of  Messrs.  John  Parry  ^  Co,,  66,  Chapel 

Street,  PraJvran,  Melboume,  Australia. 
tWiLUAMs,  Zachabiab  A.,  Manchester  House,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
Williamson,  Hon.  Albxandbb,  M.L.G.,  BeU%e,  British  Honduras. 
Williamson,  Hon.  Gbobob  Waltbe,  M.L.C.,  Grenada. 
Williamson,  Hon.  James,  M.L.G.,  Australian  Club,  Melboume,  Australia. 
Williamson,  Samuel,  eare  of   Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Melbourne, 

Australia. 
WiLMAN,  Hebbebt,  Copo  Toum,  Cape  Colony. 
WiLMOT,  Hon.  Albxandbb,  M.L.C.,  J.P.,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Coleny. 
Wilson,  Albxandbb,  Mount  JSmu,  Victoria,  Ametralia. 
Wilson,  Albxandbb,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Wilson,  Datid,  Gommissioiier  Northem  Ftorince,  he.,  Port  of  Spain, 

Trinidad. 
Wilson,  Fbbdbbiok  H.,  Cashmere,  OhrisMiureh,  New  Zealand. 
Wilson,  James,  Binibirrim,  Maryborough,  Queensland. 
Wilson,    Jambs,    Oriental   Diamond    Mining    Co.,  Kimheriey,  >  C<^» 

Colony. 
Wilson,  John,  Port  Louis,  Mauriiiue. 

Wilson,  John  Cbacbott,  Octskmere,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
Wilson,  Hon.  John  N.,  K.L.C.,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 
Wilson,  Bobbbt,  Ihinedin,  New  Zealand. 
Wilson,  Bobbbt  F.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Cdony. 
tWiLSON,  Hon.  W.  Hobaho,  H.L.C.»  Selhowme  Ohamhers,  Adeldide  Street, 

Brisbane, Queensland;  ^ Queensland CMf  (OorvespondiBg S^oretaoT). 
Wilson,  Hon.  William,  MAbeums,  AusfraUtia. 
Wilson,  Willum,  Har^s  Wharf,  Briebeme,  Queensland. 


Non^Besident  FeUotas. 
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1889    fWiLsoN,  William  Bobxbt,  39,  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  AuHralia. 

3555    1887    Wilton,  Lisut.>Colonbl  J.  B.  H.,  West  India  Eegimewty  Barbados.- 

1885  WiNCKLiB,  A.  B.,  care  of  Mesers.  Hardie  ^  Oorman,   181,  Pitt  Street, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
1887    fWiNDEYEB,  Hon.  Mb.  Justics  W.  C.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1887    WiNDSOB,  Pktkb  F.,  Hebron,  Oriqualand  West,  Cape  Oolowy, 

1877  Wing,  Edgab,  424,  Brunswick  Street,  Fitaroy,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
3560    1880    WiNTBB,  Ghablss  T.,  Georgetown,  British  Quiana. 

1886  tWiNTEB-lBTiNO,  HoN.  Wm.,   H.L.C.,  Noorilim,  Murehison,    Victoria, 

Australia. 
1889    WiBGMAN,  Bet.  A.  T.,  MJL.,  D.C.L.,  Yioe-ProTOst  St.  Mary's  Collegiate 

Chnroh,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
1886    WiTTXNOOM,  F&BDBBICK  F.  B.,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 

1886  W1TT8,  Bbookb  Lake,  Seven  HUls,  near  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
3565    1882    W0LLA8TON,  Ohablton  F.  B.,  J.P.,  Beaeonsfield,  Gape  Colony, 

1889    fWoLSELST,  Fbedebick  Y.,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1882  WoLSELET,  W.  A.,  Plantation  Lusignan,  British  Guiana. 

1884  Wood,  B.  C,  J.P.,  Fremantle,  Western  AustrdUa, 

1878  Wood,  J.  Dbnnistoun,  Barriater-at-LBw,  e/o  Messrs.  Dalgety  ^  Co., 

MeLboume,  Auetralia. 
3570    1879    Wood,  John  Edwin,  M.L.A.,  GrahamsUywn,  Cape  Colony. 

1878    Wood,  Beadeb  Gilson,  AucJdand,  New  Zealand  (Correapondiiig  Seoretarj) . 

1887  WooDHOUSE,  Alvbeo.,  M.E.,  P.O.  Box  759,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1883  tWooDHOuSE,  Edmund   Bingham,  Mount  GUead,    Campbelltown,  New 

South  Wales. 

1885  tWooDHOUBE,   Henbt   Mabbiott    (Persian   Consnl),  Australian  Club, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
3575    1889    Woods,  John,  Fairlight,  ManUy,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1885  fWooDS,  Sydney  Gowsb,  The  Treasury,  Belise,  British  Honduras. 

1886  WooDWABD,  B.  H.  W.»  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

1889  WoooTATT,  John,  Maryborough,  Queensland. 

1884  fWooLLAN,  Benjamin  Minobs,  Johannesburg,  Tremevaal. 
3580    1890    fWooLLAN,  Fbank  M.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Oolowy. 

1890  Weight,  A.  E.,  Brunswick  Estate,  Maskeliya,  Ceylon. 

1887  Weight,  Abthub  James,  79,  ColUns  Street  West,  MeU>oume,  Australia. 

1885  Weight,  J.  B.,  J.P.,  Bendoo,  Shsrtm>\  West  Africa. 

1886  Weight,  William  Fbedebick,  H.M.*s  Customs,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
3585    1884  Wtatt,  Alfbed,  Police  Magistrate,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1872  Wtatt,  Oaftain  W.  J.  (late  Cape  Mounted  Bifles). 

1888  Wtue,  J.  C.»  Irubon-Berlyn,  Lydsnburg,  Transvaal. 
1885  Wtllie,  Bbtce  J.,  Haldummulla  Estate,  Ceylon. 

1887  Wtndham,  Captain  William,  H.B.M.  Consol,  Paramaribo,  Dutch  Quiana. 
3590    1888  Wynne,  Aoab,  Ballarat,  Victoria,  Australia. 


1888 

1884 
1887 


Yates,  Leopold,  District  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Sydney,  Neic  South 

Wales. 
Yeabwood,  Hon.  Timothy,  M.L.C.,  EdghUl,  Barbados. 
YocKMONiTZ,  Abbaham,  KimberUy,  Cape  Colony. 
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1887 
3595  1888 

1884 
1888 
1882 
1888 
3600  1888 

1887 
1890 
1881 
1881 


Royal  Colonial  InstitiUe. 

fYoNGB,  Cecil  A.  S.,  M.L.G..  Furth,  Dargle,  Maritxhurg,  Natal, 
fToUNO,    Charlbs    Q.,   M.A.,    M.D.,    Distriot    Medical    Officer,   Netv 

AmaUrdamt  BerhicCt  British  Quiana. 
ToDNO,  Dayid  Alxxandeb,  Jcnetville^  Corosal,  British  Honduras, 
fToUNo,  HoBACB  B.  B.,  FcArymead,  Bundabergt  QuesnsUMd. 
fYousQ,  Jambs  H.,  M.L.A.,  Nassau,  Baha7¥Uis. 
YouKO,  John,  J.P.,  Sydney,  Nmo  South  Wales. 
TouNG,  William  Douglas,  Georgetown,  British  Quiana. 

fZBAL,  Hon.  William  Austin,  H.L.C.,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

ZiBBYOOBLi  Cabbl  F.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

ZocHONis,  Gbobgb  B.,  Fre§lown,  Sierra  Leone, 

ZwEiFEL,  JosuA,  The  RoyaZ  Niger  Company,  River  Niger,West  Africa. 


.^ 
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LIST  OF  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS,  Ac,  TO  WHICH  COPIES 
OF  THE  '*  PBOCEEDINGS  OF  THE  BOYAL  COLONIAL 
INSTITUTE  "  ABE  PBESENTED. 

GBEAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Advooaies'  Library,  Edinbar^h. 
„    Antbropologioal  Institnte,  London. 
,,     AthensBanL  Clnb,  London. 
„    Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 
„    British  MaBeum,  London. 
,,    Brown's  Free  Library,  LiverpooL 
„    Cambridge  Uniyersity  Library. 
„    Oarlton  Clnb,  London. 
„     Castle  Mail  Packets  Co.,  London. 
,     City  Liberal  Clab,  London. 
,    Colonial  College,  Hollesley  Bay,  Soffolk. 
„    Colonial  Office,  London. 
„    Crystal  Palace  Library. 
„    East  India  Association,  London. 
„     Free  Pablic  Library,  Barrow-in-Farness. 
»  ,t  Birmingham. 

,t  i,  Bradford. 

,)  f,  Bristol. 

Chelsea. 
Darlington. 
Derby. 
,9  »»  Dumbarton. 

II  ,1  Dandee. 

n  II  Kensington. 

II  II  Jjeecis. 

•  I  ,1  Manchester. 

I,  M  Korwich. 

I*  ,1  Nottingham. 

If  II  Oldham. 

If  ,1  Plymouth. 

*f  ,>  St.  Mai^garet  and  St.  John,  West- 

it  »  Sheffield.  [minster. 

It  f,  Swansea. 

Guildhall  Library,  London. 

House  of  Commons,  London. 

House  of  Lords,  London. 

Imperial  Institute,  London. 

India  Office  Library,  London. 

Institute  of  Bankers,  London. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Intelligence  Department,  War  Office. 

London  Institution. 

London  Library. 

Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow. 

National  Club,  London. 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  NarigatiOD  Co.,  Lo  ndon 

Peoples'  Palace  Library,  London. 

Reform  Club,  London. 

I  I 


>»  >     If 

i»  »f 

If  ft 


It 
It 

91 
II 
II 
It 
II 
II 
l> 
II 
It 
It 
It 
)l 
II 


ft 

J» 
»> 
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The  Boyal  Asiafcio  Society,  London. 
,f    BpyaJ  Engineer  Institute,  Chatham. 
„    Boyal  Gi^ene,  Kew. 
„    Boyal  Geographioal  Society,  London. 

B.Gyal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  London. 

Boyal  Statistical  Society,  London. 

Boyal  United  Service  Institution,  London. 
,    Science  and  Education  Library,  South  Kensington  Museum. 
„     Scottish  Geographical  Society,  Edinburgh. 
„    Society  of  Arts,  London. 
„    Stirling  and  Glasgow  Public  Library. 

Trinity  CkiUege,  Dublin. 
,    Victoria  Institute,  London. 

COLONIES. 

Bbitish  Nobth  America. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Ottawa. 
„    Legislative  Assembly,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
„    Legislative  Assembly  of  Kew  Brunswick. 


If 
if 
f* 
ft 

5» 


Newfoundland. 


„  Ontario. 


„  Prince  Edward  Island. 

„  Quebec 

„  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

„  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

„  Canadian  Institute,  Toronto. 

„  Council  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  Montreal. 

„  Geographical  Society,  Quebec. 

„  Geological  Survey  of  Canada. 

„  Hamilton  Association. 

„  Historical  &  Scientific  Society  of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg. 

„  Literaxy  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec. 

„  Literary  and  Scientific  Society,  Ottawa. 

„  MacLeod  Historical  Society,  Alberta,  N.W.T. 

„  McGill  University,  Montreal. 

„  Mechanics'  Institute,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

„  Mercantile  Literary  Association,  Montreal. 

„  Nova  Sootia  Historical  Society. 
„  „  Institute  of  Natural  Science. 

„  Public  Library,  Toronto. 

„  Queen's  University,  Kingston. 

„  University  of  Toronto. 

„  University  Library,  Winnipeg. 

AUSTRALTAN   COLONIES. 

Nevi  South  Wales. 
The  Australian  Museum,  Sydney. 

„  Engineering  Association  of  New  South  Wales. 

„  Free  Public  Library,  Bathurst. 
„  „  Newcastle. 

„  „  Sydney. 

„  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia. 

„  Houses  of  Parliament,  Sydney. 

„  Mechanics'  Institute,  Albury. 

,,  Boyal  Society  of  New  South  Wales. 

„  School  of  Art,  Grafton. 
„  „  Maitland  West. 

„  „  Wollongong. 
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QueenslancU 

The  Hoases  of  Parliament,  Briabime. 
„    Sohool  of  Art,  Bowen,  Port  Denison. 
„              „             Brisbane. 
„               „             Ipswich. 
f,              „             Bockhampton. 

South  Australia. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Adelaide. 
„    Philosophical  Society,  Adelaide. 
„    Public  Library,  Adelaide. 

Tasmania. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Hobart. 
„    Mechanics*  Institute,  Launceston. 
„    Public  Library,  Hobart. 
„  „  Launceston. 

„    Boyal  Society  of  Tasmania. 


Victorxtu 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Melbourne. 

„  Athenoum  and  Burke  Museum,  Beechworth. 

„  G^gn4>hical  Society  of  Australasia. 

„  Mechanics'  Institute  and  Athenaoum,  Melbourne. 

„  Mechanics'  Institute,  Sale. 
„  „  Sandhurst. 

„  „  Stawell. 

„  Public  Library,  Ballarat. 
„  „  Castlemaine. 

„  „  Geelong. 

„  „  Melbourne. 

„  Boyal  Society  of  Victoria. 


Wettem  Australia, 
Tlie  Houses  of  Parliament,  Perth. 

New  Zealand. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Wellmt^ton. 
„    Auckland  Institute. 
„    Canterbury  College,  Christchurch. 
„    New  Zealand  Institute,  Wellington. 
„    Public  Library,  Dunedin. 
„  „  Wellington. 

Cape  Colomt. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Cape  Town. 

„  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cape  Town. 
„  „  „  Port  Elizabeth* 

„  Public  Library,  Cape  Town. 
„  „  Grahamstown. 

„  „  Kimberley,  Griqualand  West. 

,  „  Port  Elizabeth. 

Natal. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Pietermaritzburg. 
„    Public  Library,  Durban. 
„        „  „        Pietermaritzburg. 
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West  Indies. 

The  Free  Pablio  Library,  Antigua. 
,,    Free  Librazy,  Barbados. 
„    Court  of  Policy,  British  Gaiaua. 
„    Houses  of  Parliament,  Grenada. 
„    Jamaica  Institute. 
„    Yictoria  Institute,  Jamaica. 

Maubitius. 
The  Public  Library,  Port  Louis. 

India. 
The  Agri- Horticultural  Society  of  Madras. 

Cetlo^. 
The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (Ceylon  Branch). 

Straits  Settlements. 
The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (Straits  Branch). 

Austria. 
The  Geographical  Society,  Vienna. 

Geruant. 

The  Imperial  German  Government. 
Deutschen  Kolonialvereins. 

Holland. 

Koninklijk  Instituut  Toor  de  Taal-Land-cn  Volkenkunde 
Van  Nederlandsch-Indig. 

Italy. 
Societtl  Africana  d'  Italia. 

United  States. 

The  Department  of  State,  Washington. 
„    Smithsonian  Institution        „ 


APPENDIX. 


FORM  OF   CANDIDATE'S  CERTIFICATE. 


CERTIFICATE  OF  CANDIDATE  FOB  ELECTION. 


Name 
Title 
Residence 

a  Biitisb  subject,  being  dsEirooB  of  admission  into  the  Royal 
Colonial  Ihstitcte,  ve,  the  audersigned,  recommend  him  as  eligible 
for  Membership. 

Dated  this  da?  of  IB 

[  from  personal  knowledge. 

Proposed  18 


FORM  OF   BEQUEST. 


31  tlCQU0dti)  the  Bum  of  £  to  the  Eoyal  Colonial 

Institute  ,  Incorporated  by  Boyal  Charter  1882,  and  I  declare 
that  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  the  said 
Corporation  shall  be  an  effectual  discharge  for  the  said  Bequest, 
which  I  direct  to  be  paid  within  calendar  montiis  after  my 

decease,  without  any  reduction  whatsoever,  whether  on  account  of 
Legacy  Duty  thereon  or  otherwise,  out  of  such  part  of  my  estate  as 
may  be  lawfully  applied  for  that  purpose. 


Tlwse  persons  who  feel  disposed  to  benefit  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  by  Legacies^  are  recommended  to  adopt 
the  above  Form  of  Bequest. 


CONTENTS  OF  PREVIOUS  VOLUMES. 


VOL.  I.— 1868 


FMIiminarj  Frooeedinga 1 

In&iitfnial  0iimet  .-i         ...         --.         ...         -.'         -.*         .>'         "■         ■'-  ^^ 

laangnnl  Useting.    Address  bj  Bight  Son.  Vigooiml.  Bory,  Pnaident  ...  61 

BelBtioni  of  tbe  OolonieB  to  the  Mother  Oonntiy.    Wm.WeBtgBrth          ...  74 

Goldfields  of  Qaeenslaiid.     Chaa.  H.  Allen     94 

Domutio  Pi08p«cti  of  India.    W.  A,  Bogera,  Bombai?  Civil  Serrice          ...  Ill 

Social  Aspect!  of  Coloaiaation.     J.  Bobinson,  JiI.L.C.,  Natal          135 

CfaaraotaiiBtioB  of  the  Canadian  Community.    Adam  Crookei,  Q-C.         ...  162 
Social  tud  Domestio  Life  of  the  Datoh  Boers  of  South  Africa.    H.   J. 

Barrett         175 

First  Annnal  Meeting ...  208 
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